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Sntroductory. 


aes a time when the religious world abounds with periodicals 

it may seem superfluous to add another to their number. 
But seeing the majority of these are, as we think, conducted in the 
interests of a bad or defective theology, we trust our intention to 
recruit the ranks of sound periodic literature will seem justifiable. 
Our Magazine, as its name indicates, is published specially in 
the interests of the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and, 
in presenting our first number, we think it proper to state briefly 
the reasons we had for our separation from the present Free 
Church, and the principles and doctrines for which we are especially 
called upon to contend. The first reason we give for our 
separation from the above Church, is her general declension from 
the doctrines of divine truth. No one that is acquainted with the 
history of the Free Church since the Disruption of 1843 can fail 
to observe that a great change has crept over her. In 1843 she 
stood forth as one of the pillars of evangelical orthodoxy, and as a 
willing martyr for the doctrine of Christ’s Headship over church 
and nation. The teaching of her pulpits and the deliverances of 
her Assemblies were then in harmony with the principles of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, whose whole doctrine she had 
sworn to defend. A considerable religious revival had preceeded 
the Disruption, and when this event took place (an event which 
involved not a little self-sacrifice on the part of those who left the 
Establishment), many thought the millennium was about to dawn. 
But these fair anticipations were doomed to disappointment. For 
the greater part of the 53 years that have elapsed since then, her 
history has been one of declension and departure from her 
original position and standards. So early as 1852, the Rev. 
Jonathan R. Anderson, Glasgow, withdrew from her Communion 
for this, among other reasons, that Arminianism was tolerated in 
some of her pulpits. Not many years thereafter negotiations were 
entered into for union with the U.P. Church, a step that involved 
surrender of some very important doctrines of truth, and one that 
was only frustrated by the strong opposition of the conservative 
section in the Church, The latter threatened they would separate 
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if union with the U.P. body would take place. The willingness 
to make open questions of important doctrines at that time has 
produced its fruits in the subsequent history of the Free Church. 
The use of hymns and instrumental music in the worship of God 
has been allowed and widely practised within her pale for a 
number of years. The purity of New Testament worship is thus 
corrupted, and the presence and blessing of the Holy Spirit inethe 
worship of God largely, if not wholly, lost. The Church also of 
late years, through majorities of her General Assemblies, has 
repeatedly passed resolutions in favour of the separation of 
Church and State, and, as a body, has practically abandoned her 
own testimony to the doctrine of the national establishment of 
religion. These resolutions are clearly subversive of the great 
truth that Christ is King of nations, and that nations, as such, are 
bound to recognise and support His Church. ‘The declension and 
fall of the Free Church is also clearly marked out in the toleration 
she has extended to dangerous errors preached and published by 
ministers and leading professors in her Divinity Halls. In 1888, 
Dr. Marcus Dods affirmed in a paper read before the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, met in London, that there were “ errors, 
inaccuracies, and immoralities” in the Holy Scriptures. Instead 
of being asked by the Assembly to withdraw and renounce this 
unwarrantable and pernicious error, he was shortly after chosen to 
be Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the New College, 
Edinburgh. Instead of receiving excommunication, he was 
exalted to one of the highest positions the Church could give, and 
has been at full liberty ever since to teach his erroneous views of 
truth to the prospective ministers of the Church. He was not 
long a professor when he announced in a sermon on “ What is a 
Christian ?” preached in-St. Giles, Edinburgh, the startling view 
that a man may be a true Christian and not believe in the divinity 
of Christ. A mild caution from the Assembly was the only 
discipline for this serious dishonour to Christ and injury to the 
souls of men. Nothing was done to prevent the further pro- 
pagation of similar errors. Professor A. B. Bruce, Glasgow, also in 
his book on the “Kingdom of God” charged the writers of the 
Gospels with imperfect narration. Luke was said to have toned 
down some of the severe expressions that fell from the lips of the 
Lord Jesus. Here was an impeachment of the infallibility of the 
Word of God of which the Holy Ghost is author. Dr. Bruce, also, 
attributed imperfect knowledge to Christ. The whole tone and 
tendency of the book was rationalistic, and instead of being adapted 
to convince gainsayers, was fitted to strengthen such in their infidel 
notions. Dr. Bruce, however, got off with a slight censure by the 
General Assembly. 

These are cases in brief in which the Free Church failed to bear 
testimony to doctrines that lie at the foundation of the Christian 
faith. She has delighted to honour men who have cast aside the 
Bible as the Word of God, and who treat it as a common book. 


Lntroductory. 3 


In a word, she has become known throughout the world as the 
pioneer of heresy, and has earned the unenviable distinction of 
being foremost in undermining the foundation truths of the 
Gospel. The continued course of defection pursued by this once 
sound Church grieved the minds of many within her pale and 
caused questions of duty to arise. At length, however, the crisis 
came when the case for separation seemed no longer doubtful. 
In 1892 the Church passed the Declaratory Act. This Act is the 
formal reason of our separation. Departures, innovations, and errors 
prevailed on all hands, but it seemed the duty of the ministry, so 
long as the constitution was intact, to remain in the Church, and 
to protest by every means in their power against .the prevalent 
declension. When, however, the Church, through a majority of 
her Presbyteries, and by the vote of the Assembly in 1892, passed 
the Declaratory Act, we felt that now not only tke innovating 
majority, but all who remained in their fellowship would be involved 
by this Act in the guilt of past and present declensions. ‘This Act 
was drawn up for the purpose of affording legal scope within the 
Church to those who were not prepared to accept the whole 
doctrine of the Confession of Faith. It cast the shield of its 
protection over men of erroneous views already within her fold, 
and opened a wide door for others like-minded who chose to 
enter. The Act professes to be an exposition of doctrines 
contained in the Confession of Faith, and also to indicate what 
views of truth may be held consistently with the maintenance of 
the Confession. ‘This profession, we believe, is entirely misleading, 
for the doctrines of the Declaratory Act are not only not in the 
Confession, nor are consistent therewith, but are clearly sub- 
versive of its teaching. Such doctrines as those of eternal 
election, the imputation of Adam’s guilt to his posterity, the total 
depravity of man, the necessity of the almighty irresistible grace 
of the Holy Ghost in regeneration, and the absolute need of the 
declaration of the Gospel for the salvation of sinners among all 
nations, are virtually denied. It is also, by implication, asserted 
in this Act that the doctrine of national establishments of religion 
involves intolerant and persecuting principles. And lastly, the 
closing section of the Act declares that certain points of doctrine 
in the Confession do not enter into the substance of the Reformed 
Faith, that diversity of opinion is recognised on these points, and 
that the Church reserves the right to determine what these points 
are. The infallibility of the Scriptures is evidently one of these 
points, as we learn by the decisions of the General Assembly 
in cases already mentioned, and therefore diversity of opinion is 
recognised in the Church in this fundamental doctrine. 

The Confession of Faith has been set aside as the chief 
subordinate standard, and ‘the substance of the Reformed Faith 
therein set forth” is substituted in its place. The fixed doctrinal 
constitution of the Church has thus been overthrown, and the 
creed lies at ‘‘the feet of an irresponsible majority to determine 
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the same as it will.” In a word, the Church has set itself not 
only above the Confession of Faith, but it has assumed a daring 
authority over the very Word of God, and takes the place of the 
latter as the supreme arbiter of appeal. This is the essence of 
Popery. We, in fact, find in the Declaratory Act errors of 
Arminianism, Pelagianism,, Voluntaryism, and Romanism. We 
are commanded by the Word of God to “ Have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness,” and therefore we cannot 
have fellowship with a Church that adopts these errors as part of 
her creed and testimony. We are told by many in the Church 
that the Declaratory Act is a dead letter because they do not 
approve of it. But such persons must remember that the Act 
received the sanction of the Church Courts in regular form, and 
is now a standing law and constitution in the Church. If they 
are not personally compelled to accept it, the Church, of which 
they are a component part, has already accepted it. All past 
protests against the Act have been declared null and void by the 
Church, and no office-bearer can prevent his neighbour from 
accepting all the doctrines of the Declaratory Act. The private 
opinion of individuals is utterly useless to prevent the full 
operation of the Act. The Church of 1843 has no existence so 
far as the present Free Church is concerned. It is the Church 
that has adopted the Declaratory Act that now lives, and it is 
this Church we have felt constrained to separate from. As the 
Free Presbyterian Church our profession and confession are none 
other than those of the Church of Scotland from the beginning. 
We contend for all the principles of the Free Church as settled in 
1843, and are, we believe, the true Free Church of Scotland. 
The addition of the word Presbyterian does not indicate any 
change in our attitude or principles as a Church. It serves, how- 
ever, two purposes. It distinguishes us from the present Church 
calling herself Free, with which we might have justly contested the 
title, and it emphasises the fact that it was in consistently adhering 
to the principles of Presbyterianism that we were compelled to set 
up a separate jurisdiction. The following is a brief summary of 
the principles which we are called upon to emphasise at the present 
time :—(1) The perpetual obligation upon nations, and our nation 
in particular, to recognise, support, and defend the Church of 
Christ, Presbyterian in doctrine, worship, and discipline; (2) 
The use of the Book of Psalms only as to the matter of praise in 
the worship of God; and as to the manner thereof, singing with 
the human voice to the exclusion of instrumental music ; and (3) 
The whole doctrine of the Confession of Faith as it relates to the 
infallibility, inspiration, and authority of the Holy Scriptures, the 
decrees of God, the atonement, man’s total depravity, the work of 
the Holy Spirit, and the preaching of the Gospel. 

In conclusion, we remark that this magazine will exist for the 
maintenance of these doctrines, and for bearing testimony against 
the erroneous tendencies of the times in which we live. We shall 
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endeavour to combine with the magazine, a record of events 
among our own congregations, and also brief notices of current 
events of special religious interest taking place in Church and 
State. Our readers will excuse deficiencies in this number as it is 
our first. Above all other things, we would ask for the prayers 
and sympathy of all who fear the name of the Lord, that the 
magazine may, by His blessing, be an agent for spiritual good, and 
may prove helpful in advancing the cause of the Lord in our land 
and generation. 


H Sermon. 


By THE Rev. D. MACFARLANE, RAASAY. 


AN 


“My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.” — 
EXODUS xxxiil. 14. 


v ~ 


i feng children of Israel were now encamped at the foot of 
Mount Sinai. Moses was on the top of the mount 
receiving the law from the mouth of the Lord. During his 
absence the people committed a great sin, by which they 
provoked the Lord to anger, so that He refused His presence 
with them during the rest of the way to the land of Canaan. 
But at the special intercession of Moses, and on the people 
repenting of their sin, the Lord promises that His presence shall 
go with them: ‘‘ My presence shall go with thee.” 

The promise must be considered in connection with the 
circumstances in which it was given, which are set forth in detail 
in the context. We shall therefore have to consider four parti- 
culars, viz. :— 

I. The sin of the people ; 

II. Their repentance ; 

III. The ground on which they received the promise ; and 

1V. The promise itself. 

I. The sin of the people. The particular sin of which they 
were guilty on this occasion was the sin of idolatry. They made 
a false god in the shape of a golden calf, and worshipped that 
idol. This. was ‘‘a great sin.” Every sin is against the great 
God, and is a violation of His holy law; but of all other sins that 
of idolatry is more directly against Him, and more dishonouring 
to Him. It is a breach of the first commandment: ‘Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” It strikes at the being and 
attributes of the one living and true God, and seeks to rob Him 
of the glory, honour, and worship due to Him alone as the 
Creator, Law-Giver, and Redeemer of men. Except the unpar- 
donable sin this was the greatest that could have been committed. 
And it did not in the least palliate their sin that they thought they 
would worship the true God by means of the image they had 
made, for that was a violation of the second commandment, which 
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forbids the worshipping of God by images, or any other way not 
appointed in His word. All who worship God by images are 
idolaters as sure as the heathen who worship the gods which their 
own hands have formed. The people set up a false god, and 
they did not stop there. One false step leads to another. They 
also adopted a false creed, they began to preach false doctrine : 
“These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt.”—(Chap. xxxii. 4.) Having changed their God, they 
would require, in order to be consistent, to change their doctrine. 
And we see that their new doctrine is as false as their new god. 
It was not true that it was that dead idol that delivered them 
from the bondage of Egypt. It was the living God whom they 
had so soon forsaken and forgotten that delivered them. He 
reminds them of this: “I am the Lord thy God which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage.”—(Chap. xx. 2.) Why is it that so many in our day have 
changed their creed? Is it not because they have, like Israel, 
changed their God? It is not at all the God of the Bible that is 
preached and worshipped by many in this generation, but a god 
of their own imagination, an image set up in place of the living 
God. Hence the change in doctrine. 

The occasion on which this departure was made was when 
Moses was up on the mount with God. It is when God’s 
faithful witnesses are taken home to heaven the enemy takes the 
opportunity. of corrupting the church, and of turning men from 
the truth. It was during Paul’s absence the false teachers intro- 
duced the “other gospel,’ which was “no gospel,” into the 
church in Galatia, which caused many to be removed from Him 
that called them. When Moses was in the congregation he was 
a check against idolatry, however much inclined some of them 
might have been to that sin; but when he was away the restraint 
was removed, and the people sinned. One reason they adduced 
for this departure was that Moses left them, and that they did not 
know what became of him.—(Chap. xxxii, 1.) Moses, they thought, 
served his time, and was good enough in his own day, but now they 
must take the lead into their own hands, make a new departure, 
and set up strange gods. But was not Aaron with them? Was 
he not a good man? Yes, Aaron was with them, and he was 
undoubtedly a good man. But he was not so faithful and 
steadfast as Moses, and the fact that he was a good man only 
gave a better opportunity to the enemy to turn away the people 
from the fountain of living waters to broken cisterns that could 
hold no water, and to embolden them in their sin. Satan prefers 
one good man to yield to his temptations to thousands of bad 
men. For he knows the people will say, ‘“‘A good man did this, 
and it must be right because it was done by a good man.” And 
this is an argument that is widely used in our day. If you speak 
against the errors that are brought into the church, you are 
asked, Do you take upon yourself to say that the men at the head 
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of these things, or the men who are associated with them in the 
church, are not good men? But there is a fallacy in that argu- 
ment. They would require first to prove that good men have 
license to do wrong because they are good, which cannot be 
proved. There is no license to sin given in the Word of God. 
“These things I write unto you that ye sin not.”—(John ii. 1.) 
On the contrary, they are under greater obligations to do what is 
right, because they even profess to be good. Aaron was a good 
man, but he did wrong when he made the golden calf. His sin, 
however, was not a pure matter of choice ; he was overcome by 
“the fear of man that bringeth a snare,” which for a time eclipsed 
the fear of his God; and his sin is a warning to all, and particu- 
larly to those who connive at the idolatrous practices of our day. 
God, who is a jealous God, and who will not give His glory to 
another, nor His praise to graven images, chastised the people for 
this “great sin.” He gave tokens of His displeasure against 
them for it. (1) He refused to accompany them the rest of the 
journey : “I will not go up in the midst of thee” (v. 3.) Sin is 
the great cause why God denies His presence to individuals and 
churches: ‘‘I will now return to my place, and hide myself from 
them till they confess their sin and seek my face.” When they 
depart from Him He departs from them. And what is the good 
of a church when God departs from her? She is of no use—she 
can only go from bad to worse, and be an instrument for evil in 
the world. (2) He threatened the destruction of the whole 
congregation (chap. xxxii. 10), and three thousand of them were 
slain at the command of the Lord. ‘‘ The wages of sin is death.” 
And if death is the desert of every sin, surely the sin of idolatry, 
which seeks not only to dethrone the Most High, but, if it were 
possible, to put Him out of existence, deserves the death that is 
the wages of sin in the highest degree. (3) The tabernacle was 
removed, and ‘‘ pitched without the camp, far off from the camp.” 
—(v. 7.) The Lord was not to be found in the camp—the 
people provoked Him to leave them—and those who sought His 
face would require now to go outside the camp, before they could 
find Him. There were some who could not be satisfied without 
Him, and these went out to seek Him where He was. History 
repeats itself. There have been times in Christian lands when 
the Lord’s people had to go outside the camp, because their God 
had left the camp, and could not be found there. Referring to 
the Jewish Church, who crucified the Lord of Glory, Paul says : 
‘“‘Wherefore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the people with 
His own blood, suffered without the gate. Let us go forth 
therefore without the camp bearing His reproach.”—(Heb. xiii. 
12, 13.) Jesus left the Jewish Church, and set up the New 
Testament Church. His people followed His example—thay too 
went without the camp. ‘The tabernacle is now pitched without 
the Jewish Church ; it is in the Christian Church, and all who are 
awakened by the Spirit to see their sinful and lost state, and their 
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need of Christ to save and bless them, must seek Him where He 
is now to be found. In the time of the Covenanters this had to 
be done. The Lord was not to be found in the camp, and His 
people had to seek Him whom their souls loved in “the fields of 
the wood.” At the time of the Disruption in 1843 those who 
sought the Lord had to go outside the camp. And even before 
the great crisis came there were many who had to do this. In 
parishes where there was a dead ministry the people of God had 
to hold separate meetings of their own outside the church, 
because they could not find the bread of life ministered from the 
pulpit. There was a disruption on a small scale before the 
general Disruption took place. In some places the people “‘came 
out” before the ministers ‘‘came out.” And is it not a fact that 
another disruption was pressed upon us in 1893 by the errors 
introduced into the church?—a disruption for which there were 
graver reasons than those which caused the Disruption in 1843. 
The tabernacle of the testimony left the camp, and we followed 
it in order to have the Lord’s presence with us, and that “the 
truth as it is in Jesus” might be continued in our land, kept pure 
and entire, and perpetuated to coming generations. In doing so 
we have to bear the reproach of Christ. But we are willing, by 
grace, to bear the reproach of Him who bare our iniquities in 
His own body on the tree. ‘‘The love of Christ constraineth us.” 

II. Their repentance. Repentance was necessary ere they 
could get back the blessing they had lost by their sin. It is 
necessary in the case of all who would escape the wrath which is 
to come: “Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” That 
they were brought to repentance we have evidence of in the 
context. 

(1) We are told that they “wept.” There is sorrow, godly 
sorrow, for sin in repentance. But before they mourned for 
their sin they were convinced of it, Conviction of sin precedes 
repentance. ‘The Spirit of God convinces of sin, and works 
repentance in all that are saved. The Spirit convinces by means 
of the word of truth. And in the case of the people of Israel on 
this occasion their sin was brought home upon them by the word 
of the Lord through his servant Moses. When Moses came 
down from the mount he charged them with their sin: “Ye have 
sinned a great sin.” And when they were convinced of their sin, 
and heard that the Lord’s presence was not to go with them, they 
“ wept.” 

(2) Besides their weeping, they stripped themselves of their 
ornaments. They were commanded to do so. They, in their 
folly, stripped themselves to make a false god, which was made 
of gold, to make their religion more attractive to carnal eyes and 
carnal hearts, but now they strip themselves as a mark of their 
shame and sorrow for their sin, for following their own devices, 
instead of following the dictates of Him who leads His people in 
the way they should go. When individuals and churches that 
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have forsaken the Lord, and changed their God and their creed, 
are brought to repentance, they shall strip themselves of their 
ornaments. They shall cast off and cast out those things which 
they had introduced into the churches to make the service of 
God more attractive to the carnal mind, things which have no 
warrant from the word of truth, and they shall return to the 
simplicity of the gospel. They shall cast out human hymns and 
organs, and other corruptions that defile instead of beautifying 
the service of Him who is a spirit, and is to be “worshipped in 
spirit and in truth.” There shall be no hymns of human 
invention or organs of man’s making in the church, we believe, 
during the glorious days of the millennium. These innovations 
have a place in the church when men are “on the down grade.” 
But when the church ‘arises and shines,” as we are sure she 
shall do, she shall strip herself of these “ filthy rags,” and put on 
her ‘‘ beautiful garments.” Then, through the power of the Spirit 
from on high, and the gracious presence of the Lord in the 
midst of her, all nations shall flow into her and abide in her, for 
there shall be no reason then for any to go outside the camp. 
The Lord shall dwell in her, and where He dwells His people 
who love His name delight to dwell. 

(3) Their sin was made very bitter to them. Sin is a bitter 
thing, the bitterest thing in the world, and the children of 
Israel found out in their experience that it was so. Moses took 
the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the fire, ground it 
to powder, strewed it upon the water, and made the children of 
Israel drink of it.-—(Ch. xxxii. 20.) Each and all had to drink of 
it, Aaron as well as the people. So the carnal joy they had when 
they danced before their new god was now turned into the gall of 
bitterness. Thus it must be with those who truly repent. They 
shall drink of the cup of their sins all their days in this world, 
and their sins after their conversion are made more bitter, as they 
are more dishonouring to God than the sins they committed in 
the days of their ignorance. They mourn bitterly for their sins. 
Though God forgave all their sins they cannot forgive themselves. 
The sin of Israel was the sin of backsliding, and it was therefore 
made very bitter to them. 

III. The ground on which they received the promise. What 
was that ground? Some may say, ‘‘ The people repented, and 
they received the blessing on that ground.” Repentance is 
necessary to salvation, but it cannot be the ground of it. “If 
righteousness came by the law then Christ died in vain.” Repent- 
ance only prepared the people for the promised blessing, but they 
did not receive it on the ground of théir repentance, nor can we 
receive the Lord’s favour on that ground. What, then, was the 
ground? It was the mediation of Moses. The ground was not 
in themselves, it was in another. It was in Moses. Moses, you 
are to bear in mind, was a type of Christ. Behold, there is a 
greater than Moses here! Moses acted as a mediator between 
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God and the people, and through his mediation, as a type, they 
received God’s favour. Christ is the one mediator between God 
and man, and it is on the ground of His mediatorial work, and 
that ground alone, that sinners obtain the blessings of salvation, 
and not on the ground of anything in themselves, either in a state 
of nature, as they are the children of wrath, or in a state of grace, 
as they are the children of God. They ‘are saved by grace 
through faith, and that not of themselves: it is the gift of God.” 
Were it not so, none of our fallen race could have any hope of 
salvation. We must be indebted to Christ for salvation; the 
people of Israel were indebted to Moses as a type for the Lord’s 
presence. Moses was in this instance a type of Christ in several 
respects: (1) He had no hand in the sin of the people. He was 
perfectly innocent so far as that sin was concerned. Christ had 
no hand in the sin of the people whom He came to seek and 
save. ‘‘He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners.” He “knew no sin.” He is “a Lamb without blemish.” 
(2) Moses transacted with God on behalf of the people, with the 
view to making atonement for their sin (v. 30). Christ made a 
real atonement for the sins of His people. He did this when He 
offered Himself in their room and stead to satisfy the law of God 
which they transgressed, and under whose curse they came by 
their sins, ‘He is the propitiation for our sins.” (3) Moses 
made intercession with God on behalf of the people, and obtained 
the blessing. Christ ever lives to make intercession for His 
people, and obtains the blessing for them. He pleads on the 
ground of His own merit. He suffered and died on their behalf 
to secure salvation, and by His intercession He receives the 
blessings of salvation from the Father, and bestows them freely, 
“without money and without price.” ‘‘He restores that which 
He took not away.” (4) Moses in his mediation had a special 
regard for the glory of God, while at the same time he sought the 
good of the people. Christ in mediation had a special regard for 
the glory of the Father, while at the same time He manifested 
His wondrous love to His people in laying down His life for 
them. ‘Father, glorify Thy name.” ‘Greater love than this 
hath no man, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
(5) Moses, out of his love to the people committed to him, asked 
God to blot him out cf His book rather than that they should 
perish for their sin. Christ was willing to be blotted out of God’s 
book, so to speak, to be made a curse rather than that the people 
given Him in an everlasting covenant should perish under the 
curse of the law. ‘‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the Jaw, being made a curse for us.” Moses was great, and acted 
nobly for the guilty people of Israel, but oh, there is greater than 
Moses here, the Son of God, the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of His person, made in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, yet without sin, except by imputation, humbling 
Himself, and becoming obedient unto death, even the death of 
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the cross, that His guilty people might not perish but have 
eternal life! (6) Moses found favour in the sight of God, and he 
makes that a plea in his intercession for the people. Christ has 
been, and always is, in favour with God. ‘The Father loveth 
the Son.” He loves Him even when He is pleased to bruise 
Him, and to give Him the awful cup of wrath to drink, the cup 
which His people would be drinking for all eternity had Christ 
not drunk it in their stead. And the blessed Mediator makes the 
Father’s love a plea in His intercession on behalf of those whom 
He redeemed by His blood, that He might have them with Him 
where he is now, sitting on the right hand of the majesty in 
heaven: “Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast given 
Me be with Me where I am; that they may behold My glory 
which Thou hast given me, for Thou lovedst Me before the 
foundation of the world.”—(John xvii. 24). Let us then seek to 
know Christ, and to love and serve Him; and in all our 
approaches to God to have our eye, the eye of faith, fixed upon 
Him for the pardon of our sins and the acceptance of our persons 
and services. He is the mediator between God and men, “the 
way, the truth, and the life.” No man cometh to the Father but 
by Him. 

IV. The promise: ‘‘My presence shall go with thee, and I 
will give thee rest.” This is a great and precious promise. It 
was given to the people of Israel in the time of need. It was 
not, however, peculiar to them; it belongs to the Lord’s people 
now, and they need it as much as the people to whom it was 
originally given. You in this large congregation, who are His 
people, need this promise, and it belongs to you. You are, this 
last day of the feast, going down from the mount of ordinances, 
and you need the Lord’s presence with you. You are weak and 
helpless in yourselves ; without Christ you can do nothing; but 
here is a staff He puts in your hand to lean upon, and to support 
you on your wilderness journey to the rest that remains to the 
people of God. When Israel was old and weak he needed 
support to enable him to follow the Lord in the path of duty, and 
we read that he worshipped leaning on the top of a staff. This 
promise isa staff to strengthen the weak hands, to confirm the 
feeble knees, and to encourage the fearful hearts. But that we 
may derive benefit from it, it must be mixed with faith, and in 
order to receive it, we need to understand it. We need, therefore, 
the Spirit of truth to teach and guide us. 

There are two great things in the promise—/irst, God’s 
presence ; Second, Rest. We need both. Without the presence 
of God we cannot enjoy the rest, and if we have His presence 
with us, we shall most assuredly attain the promised rest. Both 
are inseparably connected in the promise. The promise is one, 
but there are two precious streams flowing out of it to refresh 
God’s heritage as they travel through the parched wilderness of 
this world. 
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First—The first part of the promise is in these words: “My 
presence shall go with thee.” There are two things to be noticed 
here—(1) The blessing promised; (2) the promise of that 
blessing. 

(1) The blessing—God’s presence. ‘My presence.” What 
are we to understand by God’s presence? ‘There are two senses 
in which it is spoken of in Scripture, His omnipresence and 
His gracious presence. By His omnipresence He is present 
everywhere ; by His gracious presence He is present with His 
own people. In the former sense He is present with the wicked 
as well as with the righteous.—(Ps. cxxxix. 7-12); in the latter 
He is present with the righteous, while He is far away from the 
wicked. It is in the latter sense we are to understand the Lord’s 
presence as spoken of in the text. It is His gracious presence 
that is promised. One may ask, ‘‘ What is meant by His gracious 
presence?” If it is a natural man that asks the question, we 
must confess that we cannot explain it in such a way as that he 
can understand it: ‘For the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, they are foolishness unto him; neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.”—(1 Cor. 
il. t4.) All we can say to such is this: ‘“‘Come and see.” Seek 
to know it by divine teaching. ‘‘ They shall all be taught of 
God.” It is the Spirit of God alone that can impart this know- 
ledge. ‘Flesh and blood” cannot give it. ‘‘ Ye must be born 
again.” It is those that are born again, and that have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious that can know what it is. ‘‘ The spiritual 
man knoweth all things.” The gracious presence of the Lord 
need only been mentioned to such a man, and he knows what is 
meant by it. It means the favour of the Lord in which there is 
life, and His loving-kindness which is better than life. When the 
Lord lifts the light of His countenance upon His people, then 
they enjoy His presence. The psalmist knew what it was when 
he said, ‘‘ Cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved.”— 
(Ps. Ixxx. 3.) Again, “Thou didst hide Thy face, and I was 
troubled.” —(Ps. xxx. 7.) Job knew what it was when he said, 
“© that I knew where I might find him!” Peter knew what it 
was by happy experience, when he said on the mount: “ Master, 
it is good for us to be here.” And we who have been waiting 
upon the Lord on the mount of ordinances, and commemorating 
the death of Christ in these days have to acknowledge to the 
praise of the glory of His grace, on this last day of the feast, that 
His presence has been with us, O, let us seek that His presence 
may go with us as we now go down from the mount! And this 
leads us to notice, 

(2) The promise of that blessing, viz.—‘‘ My presence shall go 
with thee.” The form in which this blessing is set before us is 
by way of promise. All the blessings which the Lord has 
provided in the covenant of grace, for the salvation of sinners, for 
the comforting of His people, and the perfecting of their salvation, 
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are set before them in the form of promises, and all these 
promises are yea and amen in Christ to the glory of God the 
Father. This teaches us in our transacting with the Father for 
salvation that we are to do so by means of His own Word; and 
that if we are saved and obtain His favour, it is necessary to act 
faith in His word of promise. ‘This faith is His own gift, and is 
wrought in us by the Spirit through the Word. ‘“ Faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God,” and not otherwise, 
whatever some, who are wise beyond what is written, may and do 
say. But to proceed to further consideration of the promise, two 
things are to be noticed, viz.—the party to whom the promise is 
given, and the need there is of the promise. 

First—The party to whom the promise is given. It is given, in 
the first place, to Moses: ‘‘My presence shall go with thee,” 
and then through him to the people: ‘‘ Unless Thy presence go 
with us.” But Moses, as we observed, was a type of Christ. 
And so the promise of salvation is given by the Father, first to 
him and then through him to his people. All blessings come to 
us through Christ, the one mediator between God and man. We 
are to ask in His name that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son.—(John xiv. 13.) This is the Father’s will, and all the 
redeemed acquiesce in His will. It is doubly sweet when it 
comes to us from the hand of the Father through Him who shed 
His blood to secure the blessing for us. 

Second—The need there was and is of the promise. The people 
of Israel needed it on many accounts, and so do we. 

(1) They needed His presence to guzde them in the way they 
should go, They were in a wilderness which they never travelled 
before. They were “strangers in a strange land.” They were 
on their way to the land of promise, but they needed one to show 
them the way. And none could do this but He who says, “ My 
presence shall go with thee.” An angel was not competent to be 
their guide, much less any mere man. Moses, who was a leader 
himself, needed to be led by a higher hand. None was more 
conscious of this than himself: ‘If Thy presence go not with us 
carry us not up hence.”—(v. 15.) None would do but the 
Shepherd of Israel who “leads Joseph like a flock.” It was He 
who led them in the past, except when they took the lead in their 
own hands, and He is able to lead them to the end. ‘This is 
our God for ever and ever; He will be our guide even unto 
death.” When the Lord says, ‘‘ My presence shall go with thee,” 
we are to understand thereby that He Himself will go with them. 
Where His presence is there He is Himself. The presence of 
the Lord was with Jacob when he slept in the open air on his 
way to Padan-Aram, and he said, ‘The Lord is in this place.” 
Christ was there. He is the presence of God the Father, ‘‘the 
angel of His presence.” Every revelation of the Father is through 
the Son.” ‘Noman hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” 
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wilderness. Oh, what a leader! Let us follow Him. There 
are many who are followers of men, and not of Jesus Christ, 
who is the King of His church as well as her Prophet and 
Priest. Such cry, “There are no leaders.” But the church of 
God is never without a leader. Jesus Christ, the glorious head 
of His church “is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
And He may, according to His sovereign will, make use of the 
weakest instruments to promote His glory and advance His cause 
and kingdom in the world. The weaker and more unworthy the 
instruments are, the more it is seen that the glory of anything He 
is pleased to accomplish through them is due to Himself alone. 
“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name give 
glory.” ‘We are not sufficient of ourselves: our sufficiency is of 
God.” The people needed not only to be shown the way, they 
needed also to be led into and kept in it, and enabled to go 
forward to possess the good land at the end of the journey. The 
Lord took Israel by the hand out of Egypt, and He “taught 
Ephraim to go, taking them by their arms.”—(Hos. xi. 3.) There 
is a union between Christ and His people, and in consequence of 
that union there is acommunion. They, like Enoch, ‘‘ walk with 
God.” Christ is with them, He goes before, and they follow 
Him. He went before His people in the wilderness in a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. The church has her 
night as well as her day during her pilgrimage in the wilderness 
of this world, and Christ accommodates Himself to her various 
circumstances. The pillar of cloud could not be seen in the 
night time, and therefore he gives the pillar of fire to shine on 
their path; and thus, in the night of tribulation and perplexity, 
He gives them more of his presence. As their tribulation 
abounds, so their consolation abounds. He makes darkness light 
before them. The cloudy pillar by which He led Israel was a 
visible representation of His presence. The Lord was in that 
cloud, and the people were guided by this visible sign. In all 
their movements, during their march as well as in their encamp- 
ments, they were to be regulated by these means of guidance. 
Where, and how long, they were to rest were indicated by the 
resting of the cloud, and when they were to resume their march 
was made known by the moving of the cloud. They would 
require, therefore, to have their eye always on the cloud. There 
might have been other clouds, but this was the only sure means 
of guidance. But some might mistake a common cloud for the 
special cloud which was given to guide the people. How could 
the one be distinguished from the other? The common cloud 
was driven by every wind that blew; the special was moved 
according to the will of the Lord. He was in that cloud, and 
directed its motions. ‘The one was dependent on the wind, the 
other on the will of God. It would be dangerous, then, to 
mistake the one for the other. The church at present is 
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surrounded by this danger. False teachers are compared to 
clouds, and there is great need of the warning, ‘‘ Be not carried 
about with every wind of doctrine.” There are many false teachers 
occupying high positions in the visible church in this age, who 
have forsaken the good old way, and have strayed into bye-paths 
of their own making. Why have they forsaken the good old 
way? They thought that was too tedious; they tell us they want 
to make progress. They profess to be “‘men of progress.” It is 
quite possible that the cloud driven by the wind would make 
more progress in one day than the cloud in which the Lord’s 
presence was would make in a month. But what kind of progress 
would it be? That depended on what direction the wind blew. 
All the progress depended on that, and on that alone. We are 
sure that those who follow the tendency that is not according to 
God’s Word make progress dackward and not forward. Such is 
the progress made by the men who profess to be men of progress 
in our day. It is said that it is because of the great learning of 
these men they have adopted their new theology. They may 
have a learning of a sort. But we read in Scripture of some who 
were ‘‘ever learning and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” But that the views which they promulgate are an 
evidence of their learning none can believe but those who are 
ignorant of the history of the Church. There are no errors 
introduced now but a schoolboy might know as well as they by 
reading Dr. Owen and other great writers, who discussed and 
refuted them by the Word of God in their own day. ‘The errors 
that have been buried in the grave by the learned and godly men 
of the past are now revived in the dark night that has fallen on 
this generation. There was a time when medical doctors raised 
dead corpses out of the grave to dissect them so as to acquire 
skill in their profession, but because the law of the land was 
against such work they took good care not to do it in the day 
time—when the sun was up. They did their work in the night, 
in the dark. So it is now. When errors are revived it is a sign 
that it is night in the church. But there is this sad difference: 
while it was unlawful for these men to raise dead bodies, the 
church has made a law to enable false teachers to revive and 
teach erroneous doctrines. That law protects them in doing the 
work of darkness, and they cannot be stopped until the Lord 
comes in power and causes that church to bury her dead. 
Beware of false teachers. Keep close to the Word of God. It 
is the only rule of faith and practice. As the Lord was in the 
cloud, He is in His Word. The Word is the outward means of 
guidance now; and Christ promises His presence with the 
church so long as she continues to ‘‘ teach the people to observe 
all things whatsoever He has commanded.” But whenever she 
ceases to teach what He has commanded, and begins to teach the 
commandments of men He withdraws His presence, and leaves 
her to her own devices, The Word is the sure means of guidance, 
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but the blind cannot see. We _ need, therefore, the inward 
illumination of the Spirit, that the eyes of our understanding may 
be enlightened in a spiritual knowledge of the outward rule given, 
and that our hearts may be disposed to follow its guidance. 

(2) They needed His presence to feed them. The people 
needed food as well as guidance. They would soon die in the 
wilderness without food. The wilderness was a wilderness without 
human inhabitants and without food. But the Lord fed them. 
He did wonderful things which they looked not for in the desert. 
“This is a desert place . . . send them away.” No, they 
can be fed in this barren desert. He gave them bread from 
heaven. He fed them with manna. Now, had not His presence 
gone with them, the people would have died in the wilderness for 
want of food. The people of God are living persons, spiritually 
alive, and they need Christ to feed as well as guide them. He 
Himself is their life, the bread of life, ‘‘the true bread that came 
down from heaven of which if a man eat he shall never die.” 
He is “the hidden manna.” ‘Of His fulness they have all 
received.” The Word which is given to the Church to guide her 
is also the means whereby she is fed. The church cannot 
dispense with the Word, either as a means of guiding or as a 
means of feeding. And those in our day who have abandoned 
the Word of God as their rule evidence by their so doing that 
they know not what it is to live on Christ as the bread of life. 
But Christ will feed His own. ‘He shall feed His flock like a 
shepherd.”—(Is. xl. 11.) He feeds them by His Word and 
Spirit. The Spirit glorifies Christ by taking of the things that are 
His, and showing them to His people. Though in a wilderness, 
they are not, after all, so ill off. Christ is with them; their table 
is furnished daily with provision sent down from heaven; they 
live at the expense of the King of Glory; and, therefore, though 
in themselves poor, without money and without price, in either 
purse or hand, they are welcome to the provision which, of His 
goodness, the Lord has prepared for the poor.—(Ps. Ixviii. 10.) 

(3) They needed His presence to comfortthem. There is no 
true comfort without the Lord’s presence. Some go to broken 
cisterns for comfort in the time of trouble, and for happiness in 
the time of misery. They go to the creature instead of going to 
the Creator for the blessing which can only be found in Him in 
whom it pleased the Father that all fulness should dwell. There 
were many troubles to be met with in the wilderness which would 
cause sorrow and sinking of heart. But Christ was present to 
comfort them. He is a present help in the time of trouble. He 
was present with the disciples when He said, “‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled, ye believe in God, believe also in me.” “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” 

(4) They need His presence to protect them from the dangers 
and the enemies of the wilderness, and to enable them to triumph 
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over them. The children of Israel had to. meet with enemies on 
their way to the good land. These would do their utmost to 
obstruct their passage, and to keep them from entering the 
promised rest. But Christ, who knew all the dangers and 
enemies to which they were exposed, and knew also His own 
sufficiency to overcome all these difficulties, says, ‘‘ My presence 
shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.” ‘Thou art weak 
and helpless, but ‘in Me is thy help.’” If we would enter the 
rest that remains to God’s people, we too shall meet with 
enemies on the way. We have enemies within and enemies 
without. The flesh, sin, is an enemy in us, the world and the 
devil are the enemies without. These three are combined against 
the people of God in all ages. Those without are formidable, 
but the enemy within is the more dangerous. One enemy in the 
camp is more dangerous than many without: he betrays us to 
those outside. One traitor in the garrison of Khartoum opened 
the gate to those outside, and was the means of destroyirig the 
whole army. Achan, in the camp of Israel, was worse for the 
people than all the men of Ai. Indwelling sin is more dangerous, 
hurtful, and more difficult to overcome than all enemies without. 
So also are enemies within the church. They do more harm to 
the cause of:God than all outside her pale. But in this promise, 
‘My presence shall go with thee,” is our encouragement and our 
strength. ‘‘Thou art my king, O God: command deliverances 
for Jacob. Through Thee will we push down our enemies: 
through Thy name will we tread them under that rise up against 
us. For I will not trust in my bow, neither shall my sword save 
me. But Thou hast saved us from our enemies, and hast put 
them to shame that hated us. In God we boast all the day long, 
and praise Thy name for ever.”’—(Ps. xliv. 4-8.) When the 
people of Israel provoked the Lord to withdraw His presence, a 
few of their enemies would discomfit them, but when they walked 
in the way of His commandments, one of them would put to 
flight a thousand. The Lord was with them, and fought for 
them. ‘‘O that my people had hearkened unto Me, and Israel 
had walked in my ways! I should soon have subdued their 
enemies, and turned my hand against their adversaries.” It is 
by the Lord’s presence that the church can overcome all her 
enemies ; and the church of believers shall be made more than 
conquerors through Him who loved and gave Himself for them. 
“He must reign till all His enemies are made His footstool.” 
The last enemy, death, shall be destroyed. This shall be accom- 
plished at the end of their wilderness journey. 

(5) They needed His presence to carry them safely across the 
river Jordan. They got safely across the Red Sea, but now 
Jordan stands between them and the land of promise. There 
was no way of reaching that good land but by crossing that river. 
Ah, friends, the river of death is before us, and we cannot get to 
heaven but through death. We need Christ with us. All the 
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people of Israel that crossed Jordan landed in Canaan, but all 
who pass through death to the eternal world shall not land in 
heaven. ‘Except a man be born again he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” To be born again, to be in Christ, and He 
in us, to be made holy as He is holy, is the only passport to the 
heavenly Canaan. If we are thus prepared, Christ’s presence 
shall go with us to carry us safely over death to possess the 
glorious inheritance beyond the river, But how did the people 
of Israel get over Jordan to possess the land beyond? It was by 
Christ’s presence. Besides the cloud and the fire that were their 
guides there was the ark in the camp. The ark was a symbol of 
the Lord’s presence. The law was in the ark, and the mercy-seat 
covered the ark, typifying the propitiation of Christ whereby He 
magnified the law. It was on the ground of His atoning sacrifice, 
prefigured by the Paschal Lamb, they were brought out of 
bondage in Egypt, and it is on the same ground they shall now 
cross Jordan into the promised land. We do not mean that all 
that entered the earthly Canaan had a saving interest in the 
atonement of Christ. But the people of Israel were typical of the 
people of God, His covenant people, given to Christ by the 
Father in the eternal covenant of grace. All this “Israel shall 
be saved,” and it is on the same ground that they were saved 
from a state of sin and wrath, they shall be brought through death 
to heaven. 

But to return to the people we left on the brink of Jordan. 
Let us see how they passed over the river, and let us learn how 
we shall pass the river of death if we have Christ’s presence when 
we come to the brink of eternity. The J.ord went before them, 
and opened up a way. The priests went with the ark to the 
brink of Jordan, while all the congregation stood still to behold 
omnipotent power put forth by the Creator of heaven and earth, 
before whose glorious presence heaven and earth shall one day 
flee away! What is Jordan before such a power? As soon as 
the feet of the priests touched the waters, Jordan fled.—(Ps. 
cxiv. 5.) The’ river was dried, and the people passed over 
dryshod, while the priests that carried the ark stood in the midst 
of Jordan. ‘Then the priests themselves went over, and Jordan, 
at the command of Jehovah, overflowed its banks again. All 
this was done in fulfilment of the promise, ‘‘ My presence shall 
go with thee.” And this promise is to God’s people in all ages. 
He has promised to be with them alway, even unto the end of 
the world, yea for ever and ever. He will be with them in 
the valley of the shadow of death, and therefore, they shall 
fear no evil. When He has prepared them by His grace 
on earth for His fellowship and service in heaven He “will 
receive them unto Himself, that where He is they may be also,”-— 
(John xiv. 3.) 

Second—Rest. “I will give thee rest.” This is the second 
part of the promise. In the wilderness the people had not 
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much rest. But they had one great privilege: Christ’s presence. 
They found, however, no permanent rest till they were settled 
in their inheritances. The rest of Canaan is a type of the 
rest of heaven, and the heirs of glory shall not find permanent rest 
till they reach heaven. We shall then speak of the promise as it 
respects them. But before we speak of the nature of the rest, it may 
be observed that the blessing promised is a gift. “I willgive.” It 
is not a thing that is merited by those who obtain, but a thing that is 
freely given. Eternal life is a free gift.—(Rom. vi. 23.) It is 
given for the sake of Jesus Christ. It is given on the terms of 
the covenant of grace. And those that will not receive the 
blessing on these terms shall never enjoy it. Let them remember 
this ere it be too late. God will not change His own terms for 
any man. This important matter has been finally arranged in an 
unchangeable covenant that is “ordered in all things and sure.” 
The prornised rest is the gift of God. It has two parts: first, the 
rest of grace, and second, the rest of glory. ‘‘The Lord will give 
grace and glory.”—(Ps. Ixxxiv. 11.) The former is given in this 
world; the latter, in the world to come. Both are given for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. (1) Zhe vest of grace. This includes, 
among other things— 

(1) Peace with God, that is, reconciliation through the blood 
of Christ, by which He satisfied the justice of the law. It is on 
the ground of Christ’s satisfaction sinners can be reconciled to God. 
“Be ye reconciled to God.” ‘‘For He hath made Him to sin 
for us that we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” 
—(2 Cor. v. 20, 21.) This blessing is freely bestowed on believers, 
on their receiving Christ by faith. ‘‘ Being justified by faith we 
have peace with God.”—(Rom. v. 1.) This is the first great 
blessing in the rest of grace. They have the rest of reconciliation. 
‘We who have believed do enter into rest.” —(Heb. iv. 3.) 

(2) Peace of conscience. This blessing follows reconciliation, 
and is an effect of it. It can never be had before reconciliation. 
It is one of the fruits of the Spirit given to those whose sins are 
pardoned, and is an evidence of their reconciliation. It is the 
happy effect of the blood of Christ sprinkled on the conscience, 
purging it from dead works to serve the living God.-—(Heb. ix. 14.) 
This inward peace of soul is an echo of that outward peace which 
our blessed Redeemer accomplished when He cried, “It is 
finished.” And those to whom Christ gives it have rest. It is, 
however, imperfect in this life; it is subject to changes, while 
their reconciliation is unchangeable. 

(3) Rest of satisfaction, with Christ as their wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption. They rest in Him as the 
one Mediator between God and men, their Surety, Substitute, and 
Head in the covenant of Grace, in whom it pleased the Father 
that all fulness should dwell. They heartily acquiesce in God’s 
way of salvation through Jesus Christ. They are satisfied with 
Christ as their Saviour and their portion for time and eternity, 
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and well they may. Here they find rest. ‘This is all my 
salvation and all my desire.”—(2 Sam. xxiii. 5.) 

(4) Rest of communion with God. ‘Truly our fellowship is 
with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” Man, before the 
fall, enjoyed rest in fellowship with God ; but when he sinned he 
lost that blessing, and man now is without true rest, and goes 
from one thing to another, crying, “‘ Who will show us any good?” 
—(Ps. iv. 6.) He cannot find the good he really needs till he 
returns to God to enjoy His favour and fellowship. Believers 
find moments of sweet rest in His fellowship. “I sat down 
under His shadow with great delight.”—(Sol. ii. 3.) ‘ Lord, it is 
good for us to be here; if Thou wilt, let us make here three 
tabernacles, one for Thee, and:one for Moses, and one for 
Elias.”—(Matt. xvii. 4.) But they must ‘‘arise and go hence,” 
for in this world unbroken fellowship cannot be enjoyed. ‘That 
is reserved for the state of glory. 

(5) Rest in the service of God. We believe that man in the 
state of innocency enjoyed perfect rest in doing the will of his 
Creator as well as in the enjoyment of His favour and fellowship. 
And what is salvation, in the application thereof, but the restoring 
of man to God, to His image, which He had lost by sin, and to 
His service, for which he was created? The redeemed, who are 
“created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works,” begin to serve 
God, to do his will, and they find rest in this work. They do 
not rest on their endeavours to serve the Lord as the ground of 
their acceptance with Him, but they delight to do His will. 
They have something of the mind of Christ, who said, ‘‘I delight 
to do Thy will, O my God, yea, thy law is within my heart.” 
—(Ps. xl. 8.) They have the rest of delight in the service of 
their Lord and Master. This service is congenial to the new 
nature wrought in them by the Spirit in regeneration, and nothing 
can satisfy the new creature but to be enabled to glorify God, and 
to enjoy Him. This is the grand work for which we were 
created. And if we are born again, we shall find rest in doing 
God’s will as revealed in His Word. ‘Those who never found any 
more delight in the Lord’s service than they found in a secular 
employment have much cause to fear that they are strangers to 
the blessing promised in the text. 

(6) Rest of hope. ‘‘Good hope through grace.” Those who 
are without a well-founded hope for eternity are without rest, and 
whatever other hope they may have, it shall perish at death. 
Paul, speaking as the mouthpiece of the church, and looking 
forward to the dissolution of the body, says: ‘‘We know that if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.”—(2 Cor. v. 1.) All believers may not be able to 
express their hope with such confidence and certainty, yea, many 
of them have not, and the best of them cannot have the same 
strength of hope always; but they all have the grace of hope in 
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being, and the exercise of it is not in their own power. They are 
dependent upon the Spirit of all grace for its exercise. Weak 
hope is hope as sure as strong hope; and the Lord will not cast 
away His people though they may be afraid that they have not 
the hope that is saving. But that you may examine yourselves to 
see if you are in possession of the hope that maketh not ashamed, 
consider that the Holy Spirit is its author; that it is only those 
that are regenerated that can have it; that the Word of God is 
its warrant, and that it leads to holiness. ‘Every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself even as he is pure.’—(1 John 
iil. 3.) Hope gives the believer the rest of anticipation. It has 
respect to those blessings promised, but not yet realised. ‘‘ For 
we are saved by hope.”—(Rom. viii. 24.) 

(2) Zhe rest of glory. This rest-is given to believers in the 
world of eternity. ‘There remaineth therefore a rest to the 
people of God.” Their souls shall enter this rest at death; their 
bodies, re-united to their souls, shall enjoy full possession of it at 
the resurrection. What is this rest? It is 

(1) Rest from sin, perfect and everlasting deliverance from 
that evil. They were, at their conversion, in a sense delivered 
from sin. They were delivered from its guilt in their justification; 
they were delivered from its reigning power in their regeneration, 
but the work of sanctification is not perfected till death. At 
death they are delivered from the very being of sin. They are 
‘made perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory.” 
In the state of grace on earth they carried a body of sin which 
made them groan and cry for deliverance: “O wretched man 
that Iam! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
But in heaven they are never troubled with sin; a vain thought 
never passes through their minds. They are as free from sin as 
Adam was when God created him in His own holy image. And 
a great element in the happiness of the redeemed in glory is the 
assurance that they shall never fall again into a state of sin. 
“ Because I live,” says Christ, ‘ye shall live also.”—(John xiv. 19.) 

(2) Rest from all the evils which sin brought, and to which it 
made them liable. When the cause has been removed the effect 
must cease. Whatever troubles may afflict the just on earth, from 
the devil, the world, or their own evil hearts, they cannot follow 
them to the rest of glory. There is no room for them there. 
They may and shall follow them to the brink of Jordan, but no 
further are they allowed to come. ‘‘In the world,” Christ says, 
‘ye shall have tribulation.” Their tribulation is limited by the 
bounds of time, ‘the world.” Christ promised to give them rest 
from sin and all evil, and He will give it. Satan, knowing that 
all the trouble he can give them must be done in this world, does 
his utmost while he has the opportunity ; and the nearer they are 
to their Father’s house, the keener he is to molest them, knowing 
that his time is short. But in glory they are for ever set free 
from all that caused them sorrow on earth: ‘‘The ransomed of 
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the Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.”—(Is. xxxv. Io.) 

(3) Rest of enjoyment. They shall have the enjoyment of 
God, and that for ever. They enjoyed Him on earth, but their 
enjoyment was neither full nor lasting. It was often interrupted 
by sin in themselves, sin in the world around them, and the 
temptations of Satan; but in glory their enjoyment shall be full, 
uninterrupted, and everlasting. Who can in this world compre- 
hend the full import of this? The redeemed have foretastes on 
earth, but it doth not yet appear what they shall be. They shall 
also have the communion of saints. They loved and desired 
this communion on earth, and if it was so precious and desirable 
in the state of imperfection, how much more so in the state of 
perfection! They shall enjoy the company of holy angels, which 
shall contribute to their happiness. They are all one family in 
Christ, a holy and happy family. 

(4) Rest in due appreciation of their deliverance from sin and 
misery, and of the unspeakable obligations they are under to Christ 
for His great mercy: ‘‘Unto Him that loved us and washed us from 
our sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and His Father; to Him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen.”—(Rev. i. 5, 6.) 

(5) What may be called active vest. The redeemed shall 
enjoy such rest in heaven. They were never on earth so active 
in serving the Lord as they shall be in: heaven. The idea 
generally attached to the term rest is inaction; but when we 
speak of the rest of glory it has no such meaning. It means, 
among other things, the employment of the saints as they 
surround the throne above. God created them for the mani- 
festation of His own glory, as well as for their enjoyment of Him. 
Eternity shall be an everlasting Sabbath, and the redeemed shall 
be employed in the worship and service of God. without ceasing, 
for ever and ever. But do they not need some rest from work ? 
Their work is their rest; and if their work could be interrupted 
even for one moment, their rest in heayen would be disturbed. 
But we are assured that no such interruption shall mar their 
happiness: “‘ Therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve him day and night in his temple.”—(Reyv. vii. 15.) The 
body at the resurrection, reunited to the soul, shall be put in 
possession of the rest of glory. Death separated between soul 
and body, but did not separate either from Christ. At the 
resurrection they shall meet again to part no more. The whole 
man was created for the glory and enjoyment of God; the whole 
man was redeemed by Christ, and regenerated and sanctified by 
the Spirit; and now soul and body shall be glorified together, 
that they may glorify Him whose they are: “Ye are bought with 
a price: therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit, 
which are God’s.”.—(1 Cor. vi. 20.) 
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In conclusion, there are several lessons that we ought to learn 
from the portion of Scripture which we have been considering : 

(1) The proneness of all men to sin in general, and the sin of 
idolatry in particular. Some are professedly worshippers of 
idols ; all, in their natural state, are practical idolaters. Whatever 
object takes up the place of God in the hearts and minds of men 
is their God. 

(2) A warning to the visible church in our day. The sin 
committed in the camp of Israel was not the sin of individuals 
only, but the sin of the whole congregation; and when we bear 
in mind that the whole visible church of God was gathered 
together there, we see that the whole visible church, excepting a 
few persons, was guilty of forsaking the Lord, guilty of idolatry. 
The visible church in our day is divided into several denomina- 
tions, and is it not patent to all whose eyes are open, that these 
denominations, with very few exceptions, are guilty of forsaking 
the Lord? The sin of this generation, so far as the cause of the 
Lord is concerned, is the sin of the professing church as a whole. 

(3) The duty of repentance. The people of Israel repented, 
and it is the duty of professing churches now to repent. The 
Lord calls as He did to Israel of old: ‘‘O Israel, return unto the 
Lord thy God; for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity.”—(Hos. 
xiv. 1.) But alas! the only response as yet to be heard from 
backsliding churches is: ‘No, for I have loved strangers, and 
after them I will go.”—(Jer. ii. 25.) 

(4) That God, according to His eternal purpose, will bring His 
own people into the glorious inheritance which He prepared for 
them before the foundation of the world, notwithstanding their 
sins and their unworthiness. They are “saved by grace,” and 
‘accepted in the Beloved.” 

(5) A call to the Lord’s remnant to faithfulness in following 
Him according to His Word, in testifying against sin, sin in 
themselves, sin in the church, and sin in the nation. Let them 
be like Moses when he came down from the mount with a message 
from God. Let them declare, without the fear of man, the awful 
denunciations pronounced by God against men for their sins. 

(6) That zow is the time to labour for the Lord, and for the 
good of precious souls; and that there is work to be done on 
earth which cannot be done in heaven. Let those who labour in 
the Word be up and doing, for “the night cometh when no man 
can work.” 

(7) Lastly, when God’s people shall have finished their course 
they shall receive a crown of righteousness as Paul tells us: 
“Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day ; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love His 
appearing.” —(2 Tim. iv. 8.) Then they shall understand the full 
meaning of the precious promise, “My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest.” 
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Inspired Psalmoody. 
By THE Rev. J. R. Mackay, M.A., GAIRLOCH. 


AA RED Presbyterians are by no means the only body of 

Christians who adhere strictly, in their service of praise, to 
an Inspired Psalmody. Reformed Presbyterians and Original 
Seceders in this country, as well as several other larger sections of 
the Church of Christ in America and the Colonies, use Psalms only. 
Still, in proportion to the number of professing Christians, who, 
the world throughout, use uninspired hymns, those who adhere to 
Psalms only are comparatively few. They seem overwhelmed by 
the vast majority who hold what are considered less narrow views; 
and the Church, which in the face of this fact, makes exclusive 
adherence to Psalms a condition of office within its borders, must 
have very weighty reasons indeed for so firm and distinctive 
a restriction. 

In these few jottings I propose to do little more than weigh the 
arguments more generally heard in favour of hymns; and consider 
briefly some of the objections usually raised against the Book of 
Psalms as a manual of praise. 

The Psalms are considered inadequate and insufficient, and 
their detractors must have an addition in the form of uninspired 
hymns. Well, to begin with, the burden of proof rests with them. 
For the singing in public worship of any composition not inspired 
of the Holy Ghost was very rare indeed during the first centuries 
of the Christian era ; and was practically unknown in this country 
from the Reformation to the reign of Moderatism. 

What then are the arguments most frequently heard in favour 
of hymnologies ? 

One is based on the fact that the word “hymn” or ‘hymns ” 
occurs once or twice in the New Testament. In Mark xiv. 26, 
we read—‘ And when they had sung an hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives,” and again in Eph. v. 19, as well 
as in Col. iii. 16, mention is made of ‘psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs.” This, it is argued, conclusively proves that the 
New Testament Scriptures warrant the use of uninspired hymns. 
This argument, to say the least of it, is very superficial. For 
every one who has any real acquaintance with the subject will 
allow that the hymn referred to in Mark xiv. 26, must have been 
some passage of Psalms cxiii.—cxviiiimthe Hallelujah part of 
which was wont to be sung at the celebration of the Passover. 
If then, the word hymn in the Gospel according to Mark certainly 
means a psalm, is it not more than likely, without any proof 
to the contrary, that by the use of the same word in Eph. v. 
19, and Col. iii. 16, no more is intended than a division of 
the collection of inspired writings which, while consisting separately 
of psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, are known collectively 
by the name of the Book of Psalms? 

But, in addition to this, the context in Col. iii. 16, furnishes 
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abundant proof that the word “hymns” can have reference to no 
uninspired writings. For, are we nct told to sing psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs in order that the ‘Word of Christ ” 
may dwell in us richly? The “Word of Christ” can mean only 
the words which the Father gave Him. And how can that 
“Word of Christ” dwell in us richly by singing hymns, if by 
hymns we are to understand the uninspired writings of men? 
Who so daring as to assert that hymns, in the usual acceptation of 
the term, are the Word of Christ, the words which the Father 
gave Him? But that the words which the Father gave Him may 
and do dwell in us richly through the singing of Psalms will, we 
trust, appear as we proceed to expand our subject. 

Another argument with which many are carried away is this— 
It is maintained that a Church which uses hymns instead of 
psalms thereby confers greater honour upon Christ, for hymns 
being more modern, plainer and more unmistakeable reference is 
made in them to the great facts of the Christian religion. Now, 
the desire to confer honour upon Christ is in itself praiseworthy, 
and by no means lightly to be esteemed. But it will be admitted 
that if in our adoration of God and of His Anointed we are not 
regulated by the Scriptures of truth, and if in our worship we are 
guided merely by the conceptions of our own minds we are likely 
to be carried to some dangerous extremes. Christ has already 
been honoured and glorified. For ‘“‘ His obedience unto death 
God hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which 
is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” The Father 
hath put a crown of glory and honour on His head. And that 
crown of glory and honour, which was the joy set before Him, and 
on account of which He endured the Cross, is, so to say, curiously 
wrought and woven, and by the Spirit of inspiration is brought 
forth before the Church’s gaze in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. ‘When He had by Himself purged our sins,” 
it is written, ‘‘ He sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, being made so much better than the angels, as He hath by 
inheritance obtained a more excellent mame than they.” God, 
even His God, gave Him this name or crown. And how? Unto 
the Son He saith, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee.” This is from the 2nd Psalm. And again, ‘I will be to 
Him a Father, and He shall be to me a Son;” words which are 
most properly referred to the 89th Psalm. And again, ‘“ And let 
all the angels of God worship Him.” Whence are these words? 
From the 97th Psalm. ‘Confounded be all they that serve 
graven images, that boast themselves of idols: worship Him all 
ye gods, Zion heard and was glad.” But yet again, for we are 
contemplating how the crown, on account of which Christ is now 
exceeding glad, was woven, ‘‘ Unto the Son, He saith, Thy throne 
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O God is for ever and ever: a sceptre of righteousness is 
the sceptre of Thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity; therefore God, even Thy God, hath anointed 
Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” This is from 
the 45th Psalm. And, “Thou Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the works of 
Thine hands. They shall perish; but Thou remainest, and they 
all shall wax old as doth a garment ; and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed, but Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail;” this too from the Book of Psalms, viz., 
from the roznd. Last of all, “Sit on My right hand until I make 
Thine enemies Thy foot-stool,” words which are taken from the 
t1oth Psalm. Thus does the Spirit who searcheth all things, 
even the deep things of God, teach us to think of Christ exalted, 
blessed for ever, and even now made exceeding glad. If then the 
language of the Book of Psalms suits the noonday of Christ’s 
exaltation, is that book not sufficient for the singing of His praise 
on earth? And if it gives expression to the joy with which His 
own heart was glad, is it inadequate to convey the praises of His 
people when they rejoice with a joy unspeakable and full of glory ? 

Surely we are warranted then to conclude that the psalms which 
can answer to the light and spirituality of heaven itself, ought to 
meet all the requirements of the Church in this world; and that 
in proportion as the Church is spiritual, and has the mind 
of Christ, so will she estimate the value of the Book of Psalms for 
her service of praise. 

It is sometimes said that there is not a sufficient wealth of 
material in the Book of Psalms, and that therefore additions must 
be made to it in the form of hymns not inspired of the Holy 
Ghost. But what will be the subject of our song when we can no 
longer use the Psalms? We have already, we think, given proof 
of the wealth of praise we have in the Book of Psalms touching 
the Person of the King. 

Shall we sing of His incarnation? Psalm xl. 6, “Sacrifice 
and offering Thou didst not desire; mine ears hast Thou 
opened, burnt offering and sin offering hast Thou not required. 
Then, said I, lo, I come. In the volume of the book it is 
written of me, I delight to do Thy will O my God.” 

Shall we sing of the sufferings of Christ, that death of His, 
by which abolishing death, He entered into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us? Psalm xxii., “‘ My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me, why art Thou so far from 
helping me, and from the words of my roaring? . . . Iam 
poured out like water, and all my bones are out of joint. My 
heart is like wax, it is melted in the midst of my bowels. 

They pierced my hands and my feet. . . . They 
part my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture. 

Save me from the lion’ s mouth ; for Thou hast heard me 
from the horns of the unicorns.’ 
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Shall we sing of the resurrection of Christ? Psalm xvi., “My 
flesh also shall rest in hope. For Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life, in Thy presence is fulness of 
joy ; at Thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 

Shall we sing of the ascension of Christ? Psalm Ixviii. 18, 
“Thou hast ascended on high, Thou hast led captivity captive, 
Thou hast received gifts for men, yea, for the rebellious also, that 
the Lord God might dwell among them.” 

Shall we sing of the reception of Christ in heaven, a subject 
altogether too mysterious for the Church on earth, had not the 
Holy Spirit traced her way? Psalm xxiv. 7, “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be lift up, ye everlasting doors; and the 
King of Glory shall come in. Who is this King of Glory? The 
Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates ; even lift them up, ye everlasting doors; and 
the King of Glory shall come in. Who is this King of Glory? 
The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glory.” 

Shall we not sing of the blessedness of Christ, as He is exalted, 
and at the right hand of the Majesty on high? Yet how could 
we have dared to venture upon a subject so heavenly, if we were 
not guided by the Spirit that searcheth all things, even the deep 
things of God? Psalm xxi., “The King shall joy in Thy 
strength, O Lord; and in Thy salvation how greatly shall He 
rejoice! Thou hast given Him His heart’s desire, and hast not 
withholden the request of His lips. Selah. For Thou preventest 
Him with the blessings of goodness: Thou settest a crown of 
pure gold on His head. He asked life of Thee, and Thou 
gavest it Him, even length of days for ever and ever. His glory 
is great in Thy salvation, honour and majesty hast Thou laid upon 
Him. For Thou hast made Him most blessed for ever: Thou 
hast made Him exceeding glad with Thy countenance.” 

Last of all, shall we sing of the blessed hope of the glorious 
appearing of the great God, and our Saviour, Jesus Christ, who 
gave Himself for us? How could we do so more appropriately 
than in the words of Psalm 1. 3, ‘Our God shall come, and 
shall not keep silence. Gather my saints together unto Me; 
those that have made a covenant with Me by sacrifice.” 

Or yet again, Psalm cii. 25, “‘Of old hast Thou laid the foundation 
of the earth. . . . All of them shall wax old as a garment, as 
a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they shall be changed. 
But Thou art the same, and Thy years shall have no end.” But 
I can here only touch upon a great subject. Have we not here 
the very marrow of Christianity, the finest of the wheat, and of 
honey from the Rock our fill? And must not those Churches be 
strangely led astray who to the spiritual impoverishment of their 
members direct them to other matters, which in comparison with 
these psalms, is only as chaff to the wheat, or as dross to the most 
fine gold? But, it is asked, shall we always sing prophecies, and 
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never sing of the fulfilment of these prophecies? The words of 
the apostle Peter serve as our answer. “It was revealed unto 
the prophets that not unto themselves, but unto us, they did 
minister in their office;” and if, for example, the Holy Spirit called 
upon the prophet David to minister unto the New Testament 
Church by writing of the sufferings of Christ in the 22nd Psalm, 
what ingratitude are we guilty of, if notwithstanding all this care 
and kindness, we fail to appreciate either? And even upon the 
point of grammatical construction the Psalms are much better 
suited to the circumstances of the New Testament Church than to 
those of the Old. Consider Psalm xxi., where, in the verses 
already quoted, a past tense is used. It is the same with Psalm 
Ixviii. 18, and these are only examples. 

But for our part we find it hard to understand how the conditions 
of true, spiritual, and heavenly praise can at all be fulfilled in the 
case of those who in their service of song use hymns not inspired 
of the Holy Ghost. How is heavenly praise possible for the 
Church on earth? ‘I will declare Thy name unto My brethren, 
in the midst of the congregation will I praise Thee.” It is 
because the Father’s name is by the Son declared to the Church, 
that the Church, being in the Spirit, is moved to sing the praises 
of the Father and of the Son. But even such praises are 
acceptable in heaven only as they are presented by the Mediator 
of the New Covenant; and therefore does Christ graciously 
promise. ‘‘In the midst of the congregation will I sing praise 
unto Thee,” thereby becoming, as Calvin beautifully says, “ the 
Church’s Chief Leader of praise.” But it is not all or every kind 
of praise of which Christ is the Chief Leader. And as the 
Church ought to be anxious to have the presence of the Mediator, 
knowing assuredly that no praise is presented in heaven, save 
such as is offered by Him, so ought she to be anxious that the 
matter of her song should be according to the mind of Christ. 
Consider in this most important respect the safety of the Church 
using psalms which are inspired of the Holy Ghost, and which 
contain the words which the Father gave the Son. Take, for 
example, Psalm cii., 25 :— 

“‘The firm foundation of the earth 
Of old time Thou hast laid ; 
The heavens also are the work 
Which Thine own hands have made. 
Thou shalt for evermore endure, 
But they shall perish all, 
Yea, every one of them wax old 
Like to a garment shall ; 
Thou as a vesture shalt them change, 
And they shall changed be: 


But Thou the same art, and Thy years 
Are to eternity.” 


Now what have we here? We have the authority of an 
apostle for saying that these are words which the Father gave the 
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Son; and the Son by His Spirit has given them to the Church, 
that the Church, being in the Spirit, may thereby sing the 
praises of the Father and the Son, and she in her turn concludes 
that were she to wander as far as east is distant from the west, 
nothing so appropriate, nothing so sweet, nothing in which the 
beauty of Jehovah shines out more gloriously could be heard or 
seen by her. And over and above this, seeing that in the matter 
of her song, the Son is declaring the Father’s name to His 
brethren, in order ‘that the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me 
might be in them and I in them,” she has a holy confidence that 
the Mediator, who filleth all things, is Himself present, and is the 
Leader of her song. To conclude, is it not rather remarkable 
that those Churches which have begun with only a partial use of 
hymns in their service of song, have ere long almost all fallen into 
the habit of using hymns with little exception? Various solutions 
of this phenomenon might be offered, but to us it appears that 
the reason of it is to be found in this, that the Holy Spirit has 
been grieved because of their rejection of what He had Himself 
provided, and for that reason has given them over to the lust of 
their own hearts. 

Let us then not suffer ourselves, nor generations yet unborn, to 
be robbed of such a goodly heritage. ‘‘There is no fear,” is the 
remark heard from many. If by that is intended that if uninspired 
hymns take the place of psalms in our midst, our loss should not 
be great, we have already shown that that is not the case. If, on 
the other hand, it is meant, that even should the Church, as 
a whole, sanction the use of uninspired hymns, congregations that 
are opposed to the use of them are quite safe, the past history of 
the Church proves that that is a vain delusion. 
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BN SHORT account of this eminent theologsan and servant of 

God may not be out of place in a Magazine like ours which 
has for its express purpose the vindication of those doctrines for 
which Dr. Watts so ably and nobly contended. It was in the 
latter end of October, 1893, that another friend and I set out from 
Glasgow to Belfast with the intention of prosecuting our theological 
studies at the Assembly’s College of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. We had often heard of Dr. Watts, and it was his fame 
as a theologian and defender of the old truths that moved our 
Presbytery to direct her students to prosecute their theological 
studies at the above named college. It was in the faculty room 
of the Assembly’s College that we first had the pleasure and 
honour of meeting Dr. Watts. It was matriculation day. We 
were ushered into the room, and there at the head of a long table 
sat an old gentleman surrounded by a group of students. He 
rose on our entrance and gave us a hearty welcome. We felt quite 
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at home with him at once. Perhaps the first thing that would 
strike a person on his first meeting with Dr. Watts would be his 
splendid ferehead. It was high and commanding, with the steel 
grey hair well brushed back. It was the forehead of a man of 
genius. His constitution, as we knew him was weak, his step 
slow and laboured, and his body much bent. But it was in the 
class-room that we really saw the theologian and the polemic, it 
was there we saw most of Dr. Watts. Distinctly do we remember 
the bent, almost doubled, form entering the class-room. With slow 
and measured step he walked the passage to the Professor’s desk, 
his features the very personification of gravity. He calls the roll, 
and then stands up to pray. He invokes the blessing of the most 
High upon all the interests of the college, and prays for the young 
men who are looking forward to the sacred office of the ministry. 

The death of Dr. Watts came rather as a surprise. ‘True, it 
was that one could discern the silent approaches of man’s last 
enemy in the weak fragile body, but that it should have been so 
sudden never entered into our minds. Little did we think that 
when we bade good-bye with the doctor at the end of last session 
that ere another session had begun its course his body would be 
mouldering in the dust. The life of Dr. Watts cannot be said to 
have been very eventful, at least in the sense of the lives of those 
who have passed through great crises that have commanded the 
attention of the Church of Christ, if not of the world. Still, as 
there is a story in every life however quiet and peaceful it may 
have been passed, we will lay before our readers a few facts 
concerning Dr. Watts that may prove of some use, if not of 
interest, to them. Dr. Watts was born near Dundrum in County 
Down, on the roth July, 1820, so that he had completed the 
75th year of his age. He was the youngest of a family of 
fourteen, and after the usual preliminary education at a local 
school he came to the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. In 
1848 he went to the United States, where he completed his 
undergraduate course at Lafayette College, whence he went to 
Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey, where he completed 
his theological course. He here studied under Dr. Charles 
Hodge, whose fame as a theologian is not confined merely to the 
English speaking countries. Trained under such a man, it is no 
wonder that his own mode of teaching was deeply influenced by 
the Princeton type. He won the esteem of his great teacher, as 
may be learned from the letters of Dr. Hodge to Dr. Watts 
which appear in the former’s biography. At the end of his 
theological course he began to labcur as a missionary, and to 
organise a mission church in Philadelphia. He was so successful 
in this that in 1852 he was ordained as pastor over a large 
congregation. In 1853 he visited his native land and married 
Miss Margaret Newell of Summerhill. There is an incident in 
Dr. Watt’s life, which occurred at this period, that is worthy of 
attention, as showing how the most trivial matters may turn the 
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whole course of a human life. One little pebble, it has been said, 
has been known to change the course of a river, and there are 
little pebbles in every-day life that may influence the destiny of a 
human being. In 1862, Dr. Watts visited Ireland as a delegate 
from the American Presbyterian Church. On this occasion he 
was accompanied by his wife, who, owing to ill health, remained 
behind in her native land. In the following year Dr. Watts 
returned to Ireland with the intention of taking her back with him 
to America. He arrived at Cork on a Saturday morning, and 
hoped to reach Summerhill (the home of his wife) the same night, 
but the train from Cork arrived in Dublin a few minutes too late 
to catch the train for Belfast, so that he was forced to remain in 
Dublin over the Sabbath. Now, it happened that the Rev. James 
Edgar of Gloucester Street Presbyterian Church had just died, 
and no preacher had been provided for the Sabbath. The 
office-bearers appealed to Dr. Hall, then of Rutland Square, for 
advice in regard to supply. As no licentiate or minister was 
available, Dr. Hall advised them to visit the hotels in search of a 
preacher. This they did, and found the Rev. Robert Watts, who 
readily consented to supply the pulpit. He gave great satisfaction, 
and on receiving a call from this congregation he cordially accepted 
it. Dr. Watts always regarded the circumstances that led to his 
being called to Gloucester Street and settled in Ireland as a 
remarkable disposition of Providence. ‘The account of this inci- 
dent is taken almost verbatim from the very interesting article that 
appeared in the Belfast Witness by the Rev. Professor Heron, 
D.D., shortly after Dr. Watts’ death. To this article I am also 
largely indebted for the other facts I have already mentioned of 
Dr. Watts’ life. 

In 1866 Dr. Edgar, the Professor of Systematic Theology died, 
and thus the chair became vacant. In response to a largely 
signed requisition, Dr. Watts offered himself as a candidate, and 
was unanimously elected. The arduous duties of this responsible 
chair he filled to the day of his death with credit to himself and 
benefit to his Church. 

Having given a short outline of his life, let us now briefly consider 
his writings. Dr. Watts was pre-eminently a controversial writer. 
Some of his writings are the ablest contributions made to polemical 
theology since the day that Dr. Cunningham laid down his pen. 
His first contribution to theological discussion was a treatise 
criticising the teaching of the Rev. Albert Barnes on the Atone- 
ment. ‘lhe treatise made an effective exposure of the teaching of 
this well known commentator on this all-important subject, and 
was fortunate enough to attract the attention of theologians in 
America. His smaller works are, ‘An Outline of the Calvinistic 
System,” ‘Doctrine of Eternal Punishment,” ‘‘The Post Exilic 
Period” in the compilation known as “ Lex Mosaica,” and a 
number of tracts on the Arminian Controversy. His larger works 
are “ The Reign of Causality,” ‘ Faith and Inspiration,” ‘‘ The 
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Newer Criticism,” “The New Apologetic,” and a Criticism of 
Fairbairn’s Chris?s Place tn Modern Theology and Drummond’s 
Ascent of Man. In his “ Reign of Causality” we probably have 
Dr. Watts at his best. This work is made up of .a number of 
articles contributed at different times to such magazines as the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review and the Princeton 
Presbyterian Review. In this work we see Dr. Watts, not only as 
the theologian, but also as the philosopher. The work is largely 
taken up with questions on Agnosticism and Materialism. The 
first article is a criticism of Dr. Tyndall’s famous Belfast speech 
in 1874 before the British Association. Such subjects as Spencer’s 
Evolutionary Hypothesis, Drummond’s Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, the Huxleyan Cosmogony, Utilitarianism, are all 
discussed in such an able way that one cannot but feel that the 
critic isa man of keen penetration, of vast knowledge, and, in a 
word, a master of his subject. His ‘‘Newer Criticism” is a 
powerful critique of the lectures delivered by Professor Robertson 
Smith to the Scotch people in defence of his own principles. The 
“New Apologetic” is likewise a work dealing with matters that 
have of late been agitating the theological world, such as Dr. 
Dod’s St. Giles Sermon and Bushnell on Vicarious Sacrifice. In 
“Faith and Inspiration” we have a vindication of the authority 
and inspiration of Holy Scripture against the Romanists on the 
one hand, and the Naturalists on the other. The title of the 
other work I mentioned fully indicates it contents—this was his 
last work, published in 1894. So much then for Dr. Watts as 
an author. Let us now briefly consider him as a ¢eacher. 

No one listening to Dr. Watts lecturing from his professor’s 
desk could form any other opinion than that they were listening 
to a master. In the present age philosophy has become so mixed 
up with theology that every competent theologian must know 
something of philosophy. And in no other system of Christian 
doctrine is this so imperative as in the Calvinistic. The doctrine 
of free-will is a point of contact where the metaphysician and 
theologian must meet. Dr. Watts was not only a theologian, but 
a philosopher as well. Withal, he had a carefully put together 
system of Christian doctrine—one part did not contradict another, 
but, like the system which he maintained, each part had its 
relation to the great central dogma of Christianity. He was 
certainly dogmatic, and his dogmatism may have repelled 
young liberal minds that have a superabundance of that 
catholic spirit which would tolerate everything. But we must 
remember that the truths which he taught were the cherished 
heirlooms of a race of men who gave their lives unto the death 
rather than that they should hand down a false heritage to 
their children. He had no sympathy with Arminianism, and 
if a comparison could be drawn, still less with the semi-rationalistic 
movement that is spreading over Scotland. There were some 
occasions when a pin would be heard falling in his class-room, 
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and one of these we distinctly remember. He was dealing 
with theories of the Atonement, and especially with Robertson of 
Brighton’s daring speculations of ‘Christ through ignorance 
putting his hand on the cockatrice’s den and approaching the 
whirling wheel of the world’s evil and being crushed to death,” 
and as, with his irresistible logic, he held up the daring speculation 
to our view we could not but feel that Robertson received what 
he deserved. On another occasion, criticising the same author, 
who maintained that the Father had nothing to do with Christ’s 
sufferings, he quoted those solemn passages in the 53rd chap. of 
Isaiah, “It pleased the Lord to bruise Him,” etc., with all the pathos 
of a man who was feeling something of their hidden meaning. 
He was deeply respected by the students; he was a true friend 
to them, and we, as Scotch students, have particularly to mourn 
his loss. He was not only our teacher, he was our sincere friend, 
and those of us who studied under him will never regret that 
they left their native land to study under such a teacher. So 
much then for Dr. Watts as a teacher, let us now finish our 
article by considering him as a man. 

In private, Dr. Watts was one of the gentlest of men. It is 
striking that some of the greatest polemics that the Church has 
produced have been men of the gentlest spirit. Take, for instance, 
Toplady. In reading his Historic Proof of Calvinism one cannot 
but observe the severity of the language employed, and yet, in 
some of his writings, how gentle is the spirit breathed. So it was 
with Dr. Watts ; in controversy, a lion—in private, as simple and 
gentle as a child. This is the universal testimony to his character. 
In his death, the Irish Presbyterian Church has lost its greatest 
theologian, and the Calvinistic system, one of its ablest exponents 
and defenders. The age we live in needs such men, and may the 
great Head of the Church send forth such as may be useful 
in showing the fallacy and hollowness of the present ‘“‘ advance ” 
movement in the churches and in defending the faith of the Gospel. 

D. B. 


The Protestant Hlliance and Dr. Kerr. 


NV regret to learn that the Rev. Dr. Kerr of the R. P. 
Church, Glasgow, has been compelled for satisfactory 
reasons, we believe, to sever his connection with the Scottish 
Protestant Alliance. The following is his letter of resignation, 
which was sent, on the 4th November last, to the Chairman of the 
Alliance :— 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to intimate my resignation of the Secretaryship 
of the Alliance and my withdrawal from the Association. This 
action I feel bound to take in consequence of the rejection by the 
Directors at the last meeting of resolutions against the Ritualistic 
worship observed throughout Protestant Churches. On two 
former occasions, within the last three years, and by resolutions 
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substantially the same, I have endeavoured to obtain from the 
Directors some definite deliverance on this question, but without 
success. The main, if not the only reason given by the Directors 
for the rejection of the resolutions has been that the subject has 
been outwith the province of the Alliance. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that one of the avowed and published objects of 
the Alliance is ‘the maintenance and promotion of the great 
Scriptural principles of the Scottish Reformation,” and that the 
resolutions thrown out at the last meeting proposed the reaffirm- 
ation of that Scriptural principle regulating the worship of God 
which appears in the several standards of the Reformation and 
was approved and acted upon by all the Reformers. The 
Directors have pursued an independent policy in protesting from 
time to time against the pro-Romish movements of both political 
parties, and they ought to pursue a similar policy in regard to pro- 
Romish movements in the Churches. I fail to see how silence in 
the presence of the Ritualistic and pro-Romish forms of worship 
in the Churches is consistent with the objects for which the 
Alliance exists, or with any genuine efforts on behalf of the cause 
of Protestantism and the best interests of the Church and nation, 
I heartily thank the Directors and members of the Alliance for 
their courtesy and numerous kindnesses to me during the twelve 
years I have tried to do the duties of Secretary.” 

The rejected resolutions are as follows :— 

1. The Directors of the Scottish Protestant Alliance deplore the 
introduction into the worship of God in Protestant Churches of 
rites and forms for which no Scriptural warrant can be produced, 
and condemn all such rites and forms, as they are fitted to 
prepare the way for Romish ascendancy. 

2. The Directors recall and approve of the Scriptural principle 
regulating the worship of God which was applied at the Reforma- 
tion, and by which Romish rites and ceremonies were abolished, 
namely, ‘‘The acceptable way of worshipping the true God 
is instituted by Himself, and so limited by His own revealed will 
that He may not be worshipped according to the imagination and 
devices of men or any other way not prescribed in the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

3. The Directors respectfully but earnestly entreat the ministers 
and members of the Protestant Churches to apply this principle 
to the changes in worship already introduced, or whose introduction 
may be sought ; and they instruct that copies of these resolutions 
be sent to all the ministers and clerks of session in the Protestant 
Churches of Scotland. 

It is an-evident sign that Protestantism is on the downgrade in 
Scotland when the above resolutions were not adopted by the 
Scottish Protestant Alliance. The rejection of these resolutions 
clearly indicates that the Alliance is disposed to look with a 
tolerant eye upon the departures in worship that so widely prevail 
in the Presbyterian Churches of to-day. Most of these bodies 
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have already set aside the principle laid down in the Confession 
of Faith, and which Dr. Kerr wishes to reaffirm, namely, that God 
may not be worshipped in any way not prescribed in the Holy 
Scriptures, for they have introduced uninspired hymns and 
instrumental music into public worship. The admission of these 
innovations opens the door for all Ritualistic and Romish practices. 
Already the Established Church shelters in her bosom a society 
called the Scottish Church Society, which aims at breaking down 
the carved work of the Reformation and re-establishing the 
doctrines and ceremonies of Rome. We look in vain to Protestant 
Societies for help against Ritualism and Romanism if they fail to 
oppose by every means in their power this society and every other 
agency that makes for the introduction into the worship of God 
of practices not prescribed in His Word. The Church in Scotland 
will enjoy no true spiritual prosperity until all innovations in 
worship are cast out and the simplicity of New Testament worship 
is restored. 


Converts from Tome. 


pe Bulwark for April records some very important cases of 
conversion from the Church of Rome. It is stated that 
Lady O’Hagan, widow of the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, her 
son and daughters have cast off their allegiance to the Papacy and 
adopted the tenets of the Plymouth Brethren. Her ladyship was 
a co-heiress to estates belonging to the Towneley family in 
England, and it is understood that she has given instructions for 
the pulling down of the Convent supported by this family for 
many generations. Lady O’Hagan belongs to one of the oldest 
Roman Catholic families in England, and this, it is said, is 
the first occasion that any member of her family has left the 
Romish Church. 

“Another prominent secession from the Romish Church has 
taken place in Italy. All the Venetian and Lombardic papers 
give prominence to the letter written by Don Luigi Mizzi to the 
Bishop of Vicenza, in which he intimates his secession from the 
Church of Rome, and his union with the ‘Christain Evangelical 
Church of the Reform, because, studying the Word of God, 
doubts, that from the beginning of my ministry presented them- 
selves to my mind, have become settled convictions that the truth 
of the Gospel is to be found, not in the Church of Rome, but in 
that of the Reform, which is nothing more than a reprisal of the 
religion of Christ, as taught by the Divine Saviour and by His 
apostles.’ Don Luigi Mizzi was one of the most popular and 
eloquent of Rome’s teachers and preachers in the north of Italy.” 

The following secession is also announced by the Mew York 
Independent :—‘ In Rome, the Catholic Professor and Doctor of 
Theology, Filippo de Lorenzi, has become a Protestant. He has 
addressed a letter to the Committee of the Free Italian Church, in 
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which he has given the reasons for this step. After stating that 
he was born in 1863, and had been a priest and professor 
of dogmatics in various colleges in Rome, he acknowledges that 
for years his heart had been filled with unrest, and states that he 
has found peace in the Evangelical Church, whose faith is based 
solely and alone upon the Word of God, and which lives in 
accordance with this Word.” ‘This conversion is said to be 
welcomed with great joy by converts from the Romish Church in 
America. 


The Opening of Museums on Sabbath 
Sanctioned by Parliament. 


[pe subject of the Sabbath opening of museums and art 

galleries in London was discussed in the House of Commons 
on March roth. When the vcte was taken, an amendment 
against the above was dismissed by a large majority, and the 
motion in its favour was agreed to amid loud cheers. We need 
hardly say that this decision will be viewed by all who esteem the 
Sabbath with profound sorrow. It confirms similar decisions made 
within recent years, and affords another opening for the Sabbath 
desecration which has become so prevalent in the present day. 
We observe that legislators on both sides of the House are in 
favour of Sabbath desecration. Besides, the opponents of it take 
up simply the ground of the utility of a day of rest, and fail 
to insist upon the divine authority of the Sabbath, and the 
perpetual obligation of it upon individuals and communities. 
The Word of God is thus ignored, and the authority of God 
as law-giver is practically denied by the Parliament of this 
country. We, as a nation, are clearly involved in the sin of 
sanctioning Sabbath breaking. This should be matter of serious 
consideration to all who love the Lord’s day, the faithful observance 
of which secures a nation’s prosperity, and a nation’s enjoyment 
of the blessing of God. We regret the almost universal use of the 
word Sunday, which is of heathen origin. The Sabbath is a name 
that fully expresses the character of the day, and has the supreme 
sanction of the Lord of the Sabbath. 


Congregational Totes. 


EDINBURGH.—TheSacrament of the Lord’s Supper was dispensed 
in this congregation on the first Sabbath of April. The officiating 
ministers were the Rev. John R. Mackay, M.A., Gairloch, and 
Rev. Neil Cameron, Glasgow. ‘The use of the Tron Free Church, 
Chambers Street, was secured for the occasion. There were 
good attendances on the various days of the ordinance. On 
Sabbath evening there was a congregation of about 4oo. A 
number of strangers were present from a distance. The services 
were felt by not a few to be very solemn and impressive. 


Congregational Notes. 3g 


GarRLocu.—Three meeting houses, at Melvaig, Port-Henderson, 
and Inverasdale, have been erected in this parish since the 
present movement began. A church, however, is still needed at 
the centre of the parish near the village of Gairloch. A site for 
this purpose at Achtercairn has now been granted by Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie, and accepted by the congregation. It is therefore 
intended to proceed with operations at once. The congregation, 
we believe, have already contributed liberally towards the end in 
view, but look for assistance to friends throughout the country. 

GLascow.—St. Jude’s Church. On January oth, the Rev. 
Neil Cameron, probationer, was ordained to the pastoral charge 
of this congregation. The members of Presbytery present were 
Rev. Donald Macfarlane, Raasay; Rev. John R. Mackay, Gairloch; 
and Rev. Alexander Macrae, Kames, Tighnabruaich. Rev. Mr. 
Macrae preached and presided. After sermon on Eph. iii. 8, 
Mr. Macrae gave a narrative of the steps taken in proceeding with 
the call which, he said, had been signed by 730 persons. Mr. 
Cameron then answered the usual questions, and signed the 
formula, after which he was solemnly ordained by prayer and the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery to the pastorate of 
the congregation. Rev. Mr. Macfarlane suitably addressed 
pastor and people, and after some further remarks from the Rev. 
J. R. Mackay, the proceedings terminated with the usual exercises. 

Giascow.—John Knox’s Tabernacle. On the evening of 
April 7th, the Rev. James S. Sinclair, probationer, Wick, was 
ordained to the pastorate of this congregation. The members of 
Presbytery present were Rev. John R. Mackay, Gairloch; Rev. 
Alexander Macrae, Tighnabruaich; and Rev. Neil Cameron, St. 
Jude’s Church. Rev. Mr. Mackay preached and presided. After 
sermon on Heb. xiii. 20-21, he spoke of the solemn and interesting 
proceedings in connection with which they were met. The 
congregation had existed for the long period of 37 years without a 
pastor, ever since the death of the eminent and godly Rev. 
Jonathan Ranken Anderson, who left the Free Church in the 
year 1852. They had now united with the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and he expressed the hope that, in the new relations into 
which they were now to enter, they might enjoy much spiritual 
blessing. After briefly reviewing the steps towards the call, Mr. 
Mackay put the questions to the pastor-elect, who, after signing 
the formula, was ordained to the pastoral charge of the congrega- 
tion. Rev. Mr. Macrae then gave a short address to pastor and 
people as to their respective duties. There was a large attendance 
of friends and strangers. 

PoRTREE.—On March 25th, the Rev. Roderick Mackenzie, 
probationer, was ordained as pastor over this congregation. The 
members of Presbytery present were the Rev. Donald Macfarlane, 
Raasay, and Rev. Neil Cameron, Glasgow. Rev. Mr. Cameron 
preached and presided. After sermon on Zech. iv. 9, Mr. Cameron 
gave the narrative and put the questions to the pastor-elect, who, 
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after signing the formula, was ordained to the office of pastor over 
the congregation at Portree. Rev. Mr.-Macfarlane then addressed 
pastor and people as to their respective duties. There was 
a large attendance. The call to Rev. Mr. Mackenzie was signed 
by 626 persons. The congregation at present meet in a hall, but 
a stone church is in course of erection, and will soon be completed. 

Raasay.—This congregation is still placed in somewhat trying 
circumstances. Mrs. Wood, the proprietrix of the estate, has 
refused repeated applications for a site upon which to build a 
church and manse. An appeal was recently made for a site for 
a manse only, to enable Rev. Mr. Macfarlane to be within 
convenient distance of his congregation, but this appeal was also 
refused. In these circumstances, it is contemplated to build a 
manse in the neighbouring Isle of Skye in some locality near 
Raasay. The position in which Rev. Mr. Macfarlane and his 
congregation are placed will excite the prayers and sympathy of 
the Church at large. 

SHIELDAIG.—Opening of New Church. On Wednesday, 26th 
February, the new church erected for the Rev. D. Macdonald and 
his congregation was opened. ‘The weather was all that could be 
desired, but the previous day was so stormy that the steamboat 
was detained, and the Rev. D. Macfarlane, Raasay, did not get to 
Shieldaig as expected. ‘The church, which is a handsome building, 
having the appearance of being substantial, commodious, comfort- 
able, and well finished, was crowded in every part with a 
congregation of nearly 700 persons. Rev. J. R. Mackay, M.A, 
Gairloch, preached from Heb. i. 1c-12. At the close of the 
service, the pastor, Mr. Macdonald, called upon Rev. Allan 
Mackenzie, Inverness, to speak. 

Mr. Mackenzie began by reminding them of the circumstances 
in which they had been placed about twenty years ago, when the 
foundation stone of the church from which they were unlawfully 
turned out had been laid. He said Mr. Ferguson of Kinmundy, 
whose kindness they would never forget, referred at that time to 
their faithfulness to the crown rights of Christ for which they were 
bearing testimony. They were this day in their present position 
because they were bearing testimony to the very same truths. It 
was not they as a congregation that had changed ; it was the Free 
Church. They stood where they did 20 years ago. 

Mr. Macdonald then spoke. He referred to the kindness 
which he had experienced during the time which had passed 
since the Free Church put him out of his church and manse. 
The proprietor, Mr. Murray, had treated him with the greatest 
kindness and consideration. He had not only offered a site in the 
most suitable place in the parish, but furnished them with a house 
in which they were able to meet during the winter months until 
the church should be finished. The public—high and low— 
had contributed liberally to their funds, including the Messrs. 
Mackinnon—the representatives of the late Sir William Mackinnon 
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—Mr. Dalgleish, Kinlochewe, who belonged to the Established 
Church, Mr. Peter Hutchison, and others. The congregation, 
though poor, had also done very well. 

In the evening Mr. Mackenzie preached to a large congregation. 
Mr. Macdonald, while much helped by the building of a church, 
stands in need of a manse as well. 


SACRAMENTS FOR May.—The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is (D.V ) to 
be dispensed in Tighnabruaich and Oban on the first Sabbath of the month, in 
Glasgow on the second, in Greenock on the third, and in Strathy, Sutherland- 
shire, on the fourth. 


Church “Buildings. 


[ee following particulars indicate the progress the Church has 

made in acquiring and erecting buildings for public worship. 
The first church was erected at Kames, Tighnabruaich. It is 
made of iron, capable of containing 400 persons, and was opened 
free of debt. A substantial manse has also been built on the 
same feu. Two churches of similar construction, capable of 
holding 600 each, have been erected at Glendale, Skye, and 
Ullapool, Ross-shire, respectively. A stone church, which also 
contains 600, and cost £750, has been recently opened at 
Shieldaig. In Inverness, the church is a purchased building that 
cost £1,100, and is able to contain 450. To these may be 
added Knox’s Tabernacle, Glasgow, capable of containing 500, 
Meeting-houses have also been built at East Side, Skye, and at 
Inverasdale, Melvaig, and Port-Henderson, in the Parish of 
Gairloch. Similar houses have been acquired at Kishorn and 
Beauly in Ross-shire, and at Moy and Aviemore in Inverness-shire. 
The Kishorn Meeting-house has the distinction of possessing the 
pulpit of the eminent Rev. Lachlan Mackenzie of Lochcarron. 
At Beauly and Aviemore suitable meeting-houses are also available. 
The Aviemore Meeting-house is the gift of Mrs. Cameron, widow 
of the late Catechist. Stone churches are being built at Oban, 
Portree, Lochinver, Harris, and Applecross. Plans are also ready 
for a meeting-house at Fearn, and churches at Gairloch and 
Halkirk, Caithness. Much interest is aroused in church building 
throughout the country, and subscriptions are given with great 
heartiness for this purpose, circumstances in which the hand of 
God cannot fail to be seen. 


Literary Reviews, 

SANCTUARY AND SACRIFICE: a Reply to Wellhausen by the Kev. W. L. 
Baxter, M.A., D.D., Minister of Cameron, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London. 

This book is an able reply by a Minister of the Established Church to 
Wellhausen, the German critic, whose work on the History of Israel was 
highly commended by Professor Robertson Smith. Wellhausen’s theory is that 
the idea of one central sanctuary was not known in Israel till the days of 
Josiah, and was not in actual practice till their return from exile in Babylon ; 
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and that the system of Sacrifices embodied in Leviticus was a gradual develop- 
ment put into final form in the time of Ezekiel after the same exile. Of 
course this theory is a denial of the historical truthfulness of Scripture, and its 
evident intention is to cast out the very thought that God by special revelation 
to Moses gave systematic instruction as to acceptable sacrifices, and that He 
also instituted one central sanctuary where He was to be worshipped according 
to His revealed will. We are delighted at the masterly way in which Dr. 
Baxter levels with the ground Wellhausen’s theory, which is shown to be 
a mere speculation supported only by a tissue of the most daring misrepresenta- 
tions of Scripture. People have a vague fear that German writers possess a 
hidden mine of knowledge unknown to the ordinary run of men, whereby they 
can deal deadly blows to orthodox doctrine. This fear need not exist in the 
mind of anyone who has Dr. Baxter’s book in his hands. It is written in a 
style suitable for the average reader. But students and ministers especially 
should give it a prominent place on their shelves. 


THE COVENANTS AND THE COVENANTERS: by the Rev. James Kerr, D.D. 
R. W. Hunter, Edinburgh. 


This volume has appeared at an appropriate time. The nation deeply needs 
areminder of her obligations and past attainments. Not only is Presbyterianism 
at a low ebb, but the subtle influences of Popery have largely robbed Church 
and State of Protestantism. Dr. Kerr gives an interesting veszmé of Covenant- 
ing times in his introduction ; while the doctrine of national Covenanting is 
expounded at large in the sermons of such eminent men as Alexander Henderson, 
Andrew Cant, Joseph Caryl, and others. The nation cannot enjoy prosperity 
until it returns to the Covenant engagements it has broken, and to the 
Covenant God against whom it has so deeply sinned. We commend this 
volume most warmly to all true patriots, and all who desire the good of 
Jerusalem. 


THE FATHERS OF CAITHNESS AND OTHER POEMS: by ‘‘C.” John M‘Neilage, 
Glasgow. 


It is said ‘‘ The righteous shall be held in everlasting remembrance,” and it 
is an honourable thing to contribute to the fulfilment of this promise. The 
author of this little book has procured this honour to himself by his 
commemoration in simple verse of the names and characteristics of the 
generation of God-fearing men and women who formerly peopled Sutherland 
and Caithness. His book is a good supplement to the work of Mr. Auld on 
the same subject, and should be procured by all interested in Caithness or the 
religion of Caithness. 


MEMORIALS OF THE LATE MAGGIE BUDGE, THURSO. 


These are brief records of the life of a real Christian—one who knew the 
strange joys, and no less strange sorrows, that characterise the true seekers of 
God. Such writings are always valuable. 


SERMONS AND VERSES: by the late Rev. Lachlan Mackenzie. John 
M‘Neilage, Glasgow. 

This is a reprint of old Lachlan’s good Gospel Sermons and wholesome, if 
somewhat homely, poetry. His words have all the excellent quality of 
sincerity. The glorious things of the Gospel are to him not merely beautiful 
striking ideas, but substantial soul-transforming facts. When the preacher has 
thus real faith and spiritual understanding he can dispense with flights of 
oratory and ingenious fancies. It is right, however, to state that these 
discourses belong to the preacher’s declining years, and do not perhaps 
represent the maturity of his powers. His manner of presenting the truth is 
kindly and winning, and adapted to the case of the ‘“‘bruised reed.” He has one 
patriotic sermon on the victory of Trafalgar, and one of the discourses is in 
Gaelic. We hope the book will have a ready sale. 
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The Declaratory Act. 


1 pen subject of the Declaratory Act has been so often before 
the public during the last few years that some may think 
that it has been quite sufficiently discussed. We feel, however, 
that the Act, as to its standing in the Church, and the serious 
consequences it entails, has been so much misrepresented and 
minimised that our readers cannot be too well informed about it. 
In our introductory article we made reference to the Act as the 
formal reason of our separation from the Free Church. At 
present we shall endeavour to show, first, that by the adoption of 
this Act the constitution of the Free Church is now changed, 
and secondly, that no one who holds the principles of this 
Church as settled in 1843 can consistently remain in fellowship 
with the body that now bears that name. 

I.—Our first proposal is to show that an essential change has 
been made in the constitution of the Free Church. In order to 
do so we require to state in what that constitution consisted. 
The constitution in the past mainly consisted in unreserved 
adherence to the principles and doctrines embodied in the 
Confession of Faith as the chief subordinate standard of the 
Church. Her relation to the Confession was that of entire 
acceptance of its contents. Nothing was to be preached, 
taught, or practised but that which: was in accordance with 
the Confession. But now, by the passing of the Declara- 
tory Act, that relation has been changed into a modified 
acceptance of confessional doctrine. In fact a new standard 
of doctrine has been set up, and if a man preaches or practices up 
to this measure nothing further is demanded. ‘This change of 
standard we hold is an obvious change in the constitution. Many 
think that because the Confession itself has not been interfered 
with nor formally declared to be no longer a standard in the 
Church that the constitution is yet intact. But this is a great 
mistake. The Confession of Faith, as a historical document 
drawn up in 1643, will remain the same to the end of time, and 
no one can add to it or take from it in that respect. Churches, 
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however, while still professing adherence to its doctrines, may so 
alter their relation to it that it will become ineffectual for the end 
for which it was framed, and may be lost for all spiritual good to 
these churches. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that because 
the Confession is not in so many words wholly thrown aside, or a 
new Confession on every point drawn up, that the constitution of 
the Free Church in relation to the Confession is the same as ever 
it was. That constitution, we believe, is now, to all intents and 
purposes, essentially changed by the adoption of the Declaratory 
Act. That a change in the Church has taken place no one will deny, 
but many refuse to admit that the constitution has been affected. 
Some who, at one time, made this admission are by their action 
doing their utmost to withdraw it. In order, however, to prove a 
change in the constitution we shall now show that the Church asa 
body has changed her relation to the Confession of Faith by the 
Declaratory Act. (1) We shall refer first to what the Declaratory 
Act says of its relation to the Church and the Confession, and 
thus provide one step in our proof. The preamble of the Act 
contains these words: “The General Assembly, with consent of 
Presbyteries, declares as follows.” This sentence tells us that the 
Act is a declaration of the Assembly, the supreme court of the 
Church, with the consent of Presbyteries. When the supreme court 
receives the consent of Presbyteries, it speaks or acts in the name 
and with the authority of the whole church. But we are not 
left to draw our conclusions from the preamble only, for the Act 
runs in such terms as the following :—‘“‘ That this Church also 
maintains, holds, disclaims, retains, &c.” These expressions, which 
are frequent, unmistakeably prove that the Act is a declaration of 
the Church’s mind as to particular doctrines, and that the Church 
now maintains the views embodied in this Act as certainly and 
surely as ever it held the doctrines of the Confession of Faith. 
The Act is in reality a new creed, and by its own terms is evidence 
that the Church has now changed her constitution. It is not our 
present purpose to enter formally into the views of doctrine set 
forth in the Act. We have ona preceding occasion pointed out 
that these views are not expository of, but subversive of, 
the doctrines of the Confession. We may say, however, in con- 
firmation of this, that ministers and office-bearers still in the Free 
Church, who were foremost in holding by the -principles of 
1843, also condemned the Act as containing unsound doctrine 
throughout. On the other hand, religious bodies that hold the 
doctrines of Arminianism are well pleased that the Free 
Church has taken such a step in their direction. Besides, it is 
sufficiently well known that many ministers and office-bearers in 
the Free Church, who have given up what is called the rigid 
Calvinism of the Confession, and are ready to advocate the more 
palatable Arminian doctrines that God loves all, Christ died 
for all, and that there is something good in man by nature, 
are highly satisfied with the Act. These also for most part 
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scout as intolerance the doctrine of an Established Church 
in the interests of what is called religious equality. We also 
observe that the Act in its closing section gives the Church 
the authority to determine what is and what is not to be 
held as ‘‘the substance of the Reformed Faith,” and this is 
now the undefinable standard of doctrine that obtains in the 
Free Church. In view.of all these things it is clear that the Act’s 
relation to the Confession is one of antagonism, and not of 
harmony, that by the passing of this Act the Church has changed 
her relation to the Confession, and therefore has changed her 
original constitution. 

(2) Let us notice secondly that the procedure by which the Act 
was passed proclaims that it is now a standing law and constitu- 
tion in the Church. A committee was appointed on the Confession 
of Faith in 1889. The Declaratory Act, as the result of their 
labours, was presented to the Assembly of 1891. This Assembly 
on the motion of Principal Rainy, approved of the work of the 
committee, and according to the terms of the Barrier Act, sent 
down this Act to the Presbyteries that it might receive their 
consent. The Barrier Act makes provision that no proposal of 
the Assembly shall be regarded as a standing law and constitution 
in the Church without the consent of a majority of the 
Presbyteries. In this case the Declaratory Act was approved 
of by a large majority of the Presbyteries. ‘The Assembly 
of 1892, therefore, finally passed the Act into law.  Resolu- 
tions in favour of hymns and instrumental music had, on 
former occasions, been adopted by the General Assembly, 
but were never sent down to Presbyteries under the Barrier Act. 
But the Declaratory Act has passed through all the forms of 
procedure necessary to make it a law in the Church. It there- 
fore forms a part of the constitution, and if so, the constitution of 
the Free Church is now essentially changed. But some raise the 
objection to this conclusion that the Act has not been put into 
the Questions and Formula which office-bearers require to 
subscribe. No one is formally asked to accept the Declaratory 
Act. These are vain objections. It is not the putting of the Act 
into the Questions and Formula that would constitute it a law. 
It would require to be made a law before any one would be asked 
to ‘subscribe to it. That it has received already the Church’s 
sanction through her courts, and is thus fitted for a place in the 
Formula, no one denies. It stands therefore, as it does at present, 
a law in the Church. The reason the Act is not in the Formula 
is the policy of the majority, who are anxious to keep the 
minority at ease, while at the same time they accomplish all that 
is necessary by passing the Act. All are now at full liberty to 
accept the doctrines of the Declaratory Act without hindrance. 
It is the Church’s Act, and every one is at liberty to accept what 
the Church as a body has already accepted. We hold, therefore, 
that the constitution of the Free Church is essentially changed 
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when this Act that opposes and sets aside the Confession is a 
standing law and constitution in the Church. 

(3) The third thing which proves that this Act is a law in the 
Church, is that protests against the Act found in the minute 
books of northern Presbyteries were declared null and void by 
the Assembly. However laudable the object of these protests 
may have been, they were, in form, contrary to the law of the 
Church. The fact that they were declared null and void is 
unanswerable proof that the Declaratory Act is a law. It is vain 
to say that this was the work of an unjust Assembly, for if it had 
been a good Assembly, and the Act had been a good Act, similar 
protests would have been treated in the same way. The Declara- 
tory Act has evidently all the authority of the Church behind it, 
and, therefore, no one can deny that it is a law, and that its 
adoption has changed the constitution of the Free Church. 

IIJ.—Let us now prove the second proposition that no one who 
holds the principles of the Free Church as settled in 1843 can 
consistently remain in fellowship with the body that now bears 
that name. 

(1) We observe, first, that it is inconsistent for such persons to 
remain in fellowship with the present Free Church, because they 
adhere to Presbyterianism. Members of Presbyterian Churches 
are not Congregationalists. They are not only in communion with 
their own particular congregation, but also with the whole Church. 
This relationship to the whole body certainly does not make them 
responsible for the actions of every member, but it makes them 
responsible for ary step that the Church as a whole may take. If 
the step be good, each member shares the benefit, but if 
the step be bad, each shares the dishonour, guilt, and loss. In 
this way when a Presbyterian Church, by a competent majority, 
changes its creed and constitution, the party opposed to this 
change has no alternative but to separate from the majority and 
set up a distinct jurisdiction in order to maintain the creed 
and constitution intact. If this party chooses to remain in 
fellowship with a backsliding majority, it incurs the dishonour, 
guilt, and loss that inevitably attaches to unfaithfulness. The 
Free Church, as a body, has adopted the Declaratory Act and its 
doctrines, whereby the creed and constitution of the Church are 
seriously changed. We therefore hold that it is inconsistent for 
anyone who professes faithfulness to the original constitution to 
remain in fellowship with the present Free Church. 

(2) We hold, secondly, that it is inconsistent for such persons 
to remain, because the Declaratory Act, as a law and constitution 
in the Church, effectually prevents them from the faithful discharge 
of their vows. Every member and office-bearer is bound to 
maintain the doctrines to which he has sworn, not only as a 
private individual or as a member of a Presbytery, but as a 
member of a Church. The Free Church, asa body, has renounced 
the principles of 1843, and, therefore, the members of the 
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minority have no Church. They are part of a Church that is not 
theirs. Christ expects to have a Church on earth that will main- 
tain His truth. The Free Church, according to the opinion 
of the minority, does not maintain that truth, and they therefore 
prefer that Christ should be without a true Church on earth 
rather than that they should maintain their vows, and constitute 
a separate Church. We say that they have vowed to maintain 
the doctrines of truth as members of a Church, and the Free 
Church has so far departed from these doctrines that the 
minority are effectually prevented from the discharge of their 
vows. Further, the Church, by the Declaratory Act, gives 
liberty to all who hold the views contained therein to become 
office-bearers in the Church. It is one part of the duty of all to 
commit the truth to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.—(2 Tim. ii. 2.) The minority have vowed to do this, 
and how can they do so when the Church gives liberty to 
candidates for office to believe the doctrines of the Act? No 
office-bearer or Presbytery can. take away the liberty which the 
whole Church as a body gives. The vows of every office-bearer 
demand that he commit the truth to none but those who he 
is sure, as far as human judgment can go, will prove faithful. 
Northern Presbyteries license men to preach, and they have 
no guarantee whatever, but the candidates, while answering 
the usual orthodox questions, may hold the doctrines of the 
Declaratory Act. It is surely quite plain therefore that this Act 
interferes with their discharge of their vows, which certainly require 
that they should be thoroughly acquainted with the views of candi- 
dates before licensing them to preach. How can men say that the 
Declaratory Act is to them a dead letter? Is it nothing to their 
consciences that they have lost the power to discharge their vows? 
They cannot ask candidates any question about the Act, and they 
are bound to admit them to office whether they accept its doctrines 
or not. It is therefore unmistakably clear that all throughout the 
Church, minority and majority, are under obligation to acknow- 
ledge the Act as a law and constitution in the Church. This fact 
received abundant proof immediately after the Act was passed in 
1892. The Presbytery of Dingwall, in order to satisfy their 
consciences, recorded a protest against the Act. When the books 
of the Presbytery appeared before the Synod of Ross the Synod 
objected to the protest, and the members of the Dingwall 
Presbytery present agreed to delete the word ‘protest’ in order to 
save their declaration from being deleted altogether. This shows 
that a protest was legally impossible, and had no standing ground 
in the Free Church. In this case it was admitted by minority and 
majority that the Act was a law and constitution in the Free 
Church. We also ask this question, If duty and conscience 
compelled the Presbytery of Dingwall to record a protest that had 
no standing ground in the Free Church how can their consciences 
now be satisfied without such a protest? Duty and conscience 
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ought to have led them into a position suitable to their protest, 
that is, outside the Free Church. But it would appear that duty 
lowered its standard, and conscience relaxed its demands to suit 
the circumstances in which they were placed. It is quite evident 
that the Act interfered with the discharge of their duty, and 
proved that all are bound to acknowledge its authority. There 
were also cases at Dores and Dornoch which prove that the 
Declaratory Act prevents the discharge of vows. At Dores the 
pastor-elect was not allowed to record a statement to satisfy his 
conscience that he signed the Confession without any regard to 
the Act. Again at Dornoch a statement of this kind was 
recorded, but the Assembly of 1893 declared it null and void. 
The same Assembly declared all such protests in the books of 
Presbyteries null and void, and this took effect in one or two 
cases. It is quite evident that such attempts on the part of 
ministers and Presbyteries to discharge their vows by protest 
utterly failed. We therefore conclude that the Declaratory Act 
as a law in the Free Church must be acknowledged by all as such, 
and that it is impossible for any one faithfully to discharge his 
vows in this Church. 

There is one objection that is frequently raised, and that is, that 
the Declaratory Act is permissive and that no one is compelled to 
accept its doctrines. This objection is generally founded on a 
statement of the Assembly of 1893, that the Church desired to 
impose no further burdens upon any, and that no one was obliged 
to accept the doctrines of the Act. But this objection is of little 
value. If the individual is not compelled personally to accept its 
doctrines, it is true nevertheless that the Church has alreadyaccepted 
them and announced them in his name. According to the rules of 
honesty, if the Act is a true exhibition of doctrine, everyone ought to 
be compelled to accept it. But the Free Church had lost all such 
sense of truth and consistency that it could publicly declare certain 
doctrines to be true, and then say to the individual member that 
he was not bound to accept the Church’s declaration. But if the 
individual is compelled to allow his neighbours to accept these 
doctrines, that ought to be a sufficient burden on his conscience. 
He is compelled by this Act to recognise as brethren those whom 
he otherwise disclaims as such. ‘The Act is obligatory upon all 
as an act of the Church, and all are bound to recognise and 
acknowledge its operation. The Act as to its permissive character 
is also obligatory. ‘The individual is under obligation to permit 
what the Church permits. The Church permits belief in false 
doctrine, and the individual must permit the same. It is as sinful 
for one to give liberty to one’s neighbour to believe false doctrine 
as to believe it oneself. But some ministers assert,—“I hold 
the principles of 1843, I am not compelled to change my 
principles, and I preach the same doctrine as ever I did— 
consistently with the Confession of Faith. Why should I 
leave the Free Church?” ‘This way of speaking appears very 
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plausible. But what is one to think of men who hold and 
preach the doctrines of the Confession and can, at the same time, 
have fellowship with others who have renounced these doctrines ? 
It makes little difference what men may preach in their pulpits 
if their public testimony as a Church is against the truth, and if 
they can submit to sinful laws and have fellowship with truce- 
breakers. The little that is built by private effort is belied and 
thrown down by public unfaithfulness. Further, no one in the 
Free Church is bound to receive the doctrines ministers may preach 
further than these are embodied in the Declaratory Act. If they 
preach eternal election, the imputation of Adam’s sin to his 
posterity, total depravity, and the nation’s duty to support the 
Church of Christ, the hearers are not obliged to believe these 
doctrines. The Church gives liberty to believe doctrines incom- 
patible with these. Again, the most orthodox ministers are bound 
to give baptism, the Lord’s supper, and to admit to office persons 
that may believe in the doctrines of the Act. In a word, there is 
no aspect of a minister’s work or usefulness but is affected by 
the operation of the Declaratory Act. Time will clearly prove, by 
practical examples, the truth of these remarks. The fact is that 
the foundations of the Free Church have been taken away, and the 
minority are helpless amid its ruins. We have brought forth 
abundant evidence to prove that it is inconsistent with the claims 
of truth, and that it interferes with the discharge of sacred vows 
for anyone who holds the principles of 1843 to remain in fellow- 
ship with the present Free Church. 


Wotes of a Gaelic Sermon 
By Rey. D. MACDONALD, SHIELDAIG. 


(TAKEN BY A HEARER.) 
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The Good Samaritan and the man who fell among thieves.— 
LUKE x. 30-35. 
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ny 5 CERTAIN man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho.” 

Let us consider, first, the city of Jerusalem which the man 
left, and then say a word or two about Jericho, whither he was 
going. We learn from the Scriptures that Jerusalem was highly 
favoured with advantages and privileges above all other cities. 
The Temple of God was there. God’s presence was there. Many 
of God’s people were also to be found in Jerusalem. ‘Taking 
into account all the blessings enjoyed in this city you wonder how 
this man turned his back upon such a desirable place of abode. 
Yet, we see, the man left Jerusalem, and was on his way to 
Jericho, a city under the curse of God. Man had all possible 
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comforts and happiness in the garden of Eden. He was perfectly 
happy, and lacked nothing for body or soul. And yet man was 
foolish enough to believe that he might be brought to a happier 
state. The old serpent beguiled our first parents: ‘ Ye shall not 
surely die.” They believed this lie and did eat the forbidden 
fruit. They sinned against God and were driven out of the 
garden of Eden. ‘God hath made man upright; but they have 
sought out many inventions.” —(Eccles. vii. 29.) ‘‘ My people have 
committed two evils: they have forsaken me, the fountain of 
living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns that 
can hold no water.”—(Jer. ii. 13.) The covenant of works was 
broken, and all mankind fell in Adam. When man was driven 
out of Eden he went towards Jericho. Notice that the road 
which led to Jericho was a dangerous road, leading to a cursed 
place. You who are yet in a state of nature, remember 
you are travelling a dangerous road. ‘“ Wide is the gate and 
broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat.” —( Matt. vii. 13.) Soul and body are under 
the curse. 

On his way to Jericho the man fell among thieves which stripped 
him of his raiment. The poor man was left in a sad condition. 
The thieves were too strong for him. Who were they? As we 
already mentioned, the old serpent, the devil, was one of them. 
What did he steal from man? He robbed him of the image of 
God. He robbed him of the knowledge of God and of holiness. 
He took away his spiritual life, and gave man instead spiritual 
death. He robbed him of righteousness, and left the poor man 
“naked,” exposed to law and justice. And truly it may be said, 
that man spiritually was left naked. Instead of the holy and pure 
man as God created him, we have a man altogether vile, quite 
defiled and corrupted by sin. “From the sole of the foot even 
unto the head there is no soundness in it; but wounds and bruises 
and putrifying sores.” —(Isaiah i. 6.) Sin was the cause of all the 
calamities and troubles, sicknesses and afflictions that the human 
race are heirs to. Sin, we say, opened the door to diseases 
without number. Our most skilful physicians are quite unable to 
relieve the sufferings of thousands of our fellowmen. Many poor 
sufferers may be found enduring their painful afflictions from year 
to year. Some do not know what it is to enjoy health from 
morning to night, and many are not cheered with prospects of 
recovery. How terrible are the fruits of sin! Not only are we 
liable to suffering in our bodies, but alas! the mind also, is 
darkened. We have become so unreasonable and stupid by the 
effects of sin. Yes, our memories are corrupted. We forget what 
is good, but retain the evil. The night of death and darkness is 
reigning in every soul yet in a state of nature. 

Consider how much of the fruit of sin we see in our poorhouses. 
Many have to be supported there, who at one time enjoyed much 
of this world’s goods, but through sin and foHy have come to 
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want. They are now dependent on others for their food and 
clothing. Consider, also, how we see the fruits of sin in our 
infirmaries and hospitals. As you look around you, and hear the 
groans and cries of men and women, do you not think of sin that 
caused such suffering? But let us visit the asylum, and what 
awful fruits of sin we behold there? Some of the poor ones who 
have lost the use of reason require to be guarded to prevent them 
taking their own lives. When you speak to them and find that 
their reason has left them, are you not, at such a sad moment, 
thinking of sin and its sad fruits? The prison house, also, has 
sad fruits of sin. Many who have broken the laws of God and 
men are confined and punished for years, while others will never 
regain their liberty again. But, oh, consider the rivers of blood 
shed on the battlefields, and do you not mourn at the fearful 
fruit of sin witnessed there? Do you not long for the time 
promised in the Word of God when ‘nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more?” In 
the last place, we say that it was sin that opened the door to 
death, natural, spiritual, and eternal. Unbelief is also a robber. 
“Not this man, but Barabbas.” We reject Jesus: ‘“‘ We will not 
have this man to reign over us.’—(Luke xix. 14.) Love of the 
world is also a robber. We have no time left us to worship God. 
All precious time is to be spent in the pleasures of sin. You 
cannot spend one minute to plead with God on behalf of your 
never dying soul. Love of the world is surely robbing many of 
everlasting life. Riches are a snare to many. ‘ Love of money 
is the root of all evil, which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.”—(1 Tim. vi. 10.) Demas should be a warning to us 
all. ‘* Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 
—(1 John ii. 15.) Riches carry away thousands to eternal flames. 
Hear what Christ says of his people: “‘ But ye are not of the 
world.” ‘I have chosen you out of the world.” I hope you 
understand me when I say that the thieves stripped the poor man 
of all good. The thieves wounded him, stripped him and left 
him “half dead.” Notice carefully how they left him, ‘ half dead.” 
We know that in one sense he was quite dead. Weare all by 
nature, ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins.” How then was he 
described as “half dead?” Because he could be restored to life 
again. Jesus could bring him back to the full possession of life. 
Tne angels that fell are more than half dead. Their doom is 
fixed, and there is for them no salvation. Man can be plucked as 
a brand from the burning, and in this sense he was left ‘“‘half dead.” 
“The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” O poor sinner, would that you believed your own condition 
to be fully and faithfully set before you in this portion of Scripture. 
You are quite as helpless as this man, who must have died were 
it not for the-good Samaritan. The Pnest and the Levite 
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‘passed by on the other side.” There was no help from either. 
These persons represent the law. You need not expect salvation 
from the law. It will give you no help except that it may show 
you how much you need a Saviour. It may act the part of a 
“schoolmaster.” But understand that ‘‘ by the works of the law 
no flesh can be justified.” Consider how near to man Jesus 
Christ as the good Samaritan came. He came in the flesh. 
“Great is the mystery of godliness; God was manifest in the 
flesh.”—(1 Tim. ili. 16.) He thus drew near in human nature. 
He took .“‘ bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh.” The great 
sacrifice must have ‘‘ blood.” As God, Christ had no blood, and 
‘without shedding of blood there is no remission.”——Heb. 1x. 22.) 
“The blood of Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth us from all 
sin.’—(1 John i. 7.) Do you realise how much the Church cost 
Jesus Christ? It cost him His precious blood. You need not 
wonder at her love to Him, after she understood the infinite value 
of His atonement. “When I should find thee without I would 
kiss thee.”—(Song viii. 1.) Aged Simeon, no wonder you should 
desire to have Him in your arms! ‘Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy word: for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.”—(Luke ii. 29, 30.) The Samaritan 


“had compassion on him.” When did Christ’s compassion 
begin? It had no beginning. We say that the love of the 
Triune God had no beginning. “I have loved thee with an 


everlasting love.”—(Jer. xxxi. 3.) This love had no beginning, 
and shall have no end. What proofs did Jesus give of His love ? 
He gave strong proofs of His love in the valley of humiliation. 
“The good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep.”—(John x. 11.) 
Did he not give clear and strong proofs of His love in the garden, 
and more especially on Calvary? The Church got a sight of 
Jesus in the garment dipped in blood. She then believed He 
loved her. The law had Christ’s child by the throat and demanded 
payment: “Pay me that thou owest.” What was your answer? 
It was this, believer, “‘I have not a single farthing wherewith to pay ; 
you must look to my surety.” Yes, believer, your surety paid all 
your debts to law and justice. He magnified the law and made 
it honourable. Observe also, that the Samaritan not only had 
compassion on him, but he also “bound up his wounds.” How 
did Christ bind up the wounds in your broken heart? By the 
promises of His Word. He poured in ‘oil and wine.” What do 
we make of the oil? The anointing of the Holy Ghost. There 
is nothing equal to oil in healing wounds, burnings, &c. Precious 
oil has healing virtues. The sufferer often groans with the pain 
of his burnt arm. ‘The oil is applied, and very soon the sting is 
taken out of the severe pain. Ah, well, my conscience has been 
severely burnt with the law. ‘“‘When the commandment came, 
sin revived, and I died.”-—(Romans vii. 9.) You know something 
of the apostle’s feelings. You have tasted a little of the bitterness 
of sin. You and I are much in need of the Holy Ghost in His 
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healing virtues being applied to our law-scorched consciences. 
He will bring joy and peace. Oil is very useful for light. It was 
the Holy Spirit who enlightened your mind in the knowledge of 
Christ. It was He that revealed Christ to your soul as a suitable 
and willing Saviour. ‘‘ Unto you that fear my name shall the Son 
of righteousness arise with healing in his wings.” The Holy 
Spirit first opened your eyes to see your lost and ruined condition 
by nature, and then opened the eyes of faith in your soul that 
you got a sight of Christ on the cross suffering for you. It was 
then, and not till then, that Christ became precious to your soul. 
“Unto you, therefore, which believe He is precious.”—(1 Peter 
iu. 7.) The Holy Ghost also opened your eyes to see His glory. 
‘““We beheld His glory, the glory as that of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.”—(John i. 14.) He opened 
your eyes to see the mysterious union that exists between Christ 
and His people. “I am the vine, ye are the branches.”—(John 
xv. 5.) ‘Jin them and thou in me.”—(John xvii. 23.) ‘‘ There 
is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus.”—(Romans vill. 1.) Some of the children got a sight of 
heaven upon earth. ‘And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it.”—(Rev. xxi. 
22.) Yes, the poor children get wonderful visions of glory even 
here below. There is a sweet flavour off this precious oil ; so 
there was off the alabaster box of ointment. ‘There is always a 
sweet smell off the broken heart. Since the Holy Ghost beautified 
you there is a sweet odour off your prayers and your fellowship. 
** All thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, out of 
the ivory palaces.”—(Psalms xlv. 8.) The gracious soul knows 
the presence of the oil of the Holy Spirit in his soul; and he 
knows when the precious oil of the Spirit is absent. When absent, 
how wearisome and heartless are all your religious duties and 
exercises. The Holy Spirit comes ; and under His influence, how 
easily and pleasantly the wheels of your soul move, and the soul 
enjoys living communion with God. When the wheels of a clock 
or watch become dry and rusty for want of oil, and you cannot 
depend on either for time, what is your remedy? ‘To have them 
cleaned, and then to apply the oil. Child of grace, when you are 
under the power of spiritual death and spiritual darkness, as one 
of old crying, ‘‘ He hath made me dwell in darkness as those that 
have been long dead.”—(Psalm cxliii. 3); you, in such a case, 
need the oil of grace. Again, you must not forget that the good 
fight must be continued from day to day, and you cannot fight 
without nourishment. Yes, we have a daily warfare with the 
world, the devil and the flesh ; and so we need the Holy Ghost. 
Dr. Love says, that ‘‘the world in darkness does not trouble much 
about anything concerning the soul, but that God’s children have 
no resting place in this world. Their position here is, to be up 
and doing. They cannot take matters so easily.” 
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Again, the godly Dugald Buchanan says as follows.:— 
““Y’s diamhain dut bhi’g earraidh saimh, 
N’aon ni no ’n ait air bith fo’n ghrein ; 
Cha chlos do d’chorp an taobh so ’n uaigh, 
No t’anam n’taobh so shuaimhneas Dé.” 


Now, as a fighting soldier, see that you listen to these words, 
‘Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God that ye may 
be able to withstand in the evil day.”—(Eph. vi. 13.) O, you now 
desire to say, “ My love forever to Jesus who brought me from 
the fearful pit and saved my poor soul from eternal woe.” Under 
the influence of the oil of the Holy Ghost you will endeavour to 
“keep your heart with all diligence.” But the good Samaritan 
also poured in wine into the wounds. What do we make of the 
wine? The blood of Christ. Why? Because it cleanses and 
strengthens the soul. The blood which cleanseth from all sin 
must be poured into the souls of God’s children. What wonderful 
effects come from ‘‘the blood.” ‘Come now and let us reason 
together saith the Lord; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool.—(Is. i. 18.) The blood of Christ is very precious to 
to you now believer; to you it ‘‘speaketh better things” than the 
blood of Abel. Yes, you were strengthened by the blood. I 
would rather enjoy three minutes of the peace of God in my 
conscience through the blood, than should I get millions of 
worlds! For what would all that could be enjoyed on earth do 
for my needy soul? ‘ What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul.”—(Mark viii. 36.) No, 
my poor believing hearer, you will not forget the anguish of soul 
you were in when the peace-speaking blood was revealed to you 
by the Holy Ghost. I tell you who have no interest in “the 
blood,” and no cry for mercy, that sin will yet tear and destroy 
you as the she-bears tore and destroyed the wicked children who 
mocked Elisha, the man of God. The blood of Christ is the 
only shelter for you. ‘‘ Flee for your life.” Consider how very 
weak the man must have been by this time, “half dead.” He 
must have been very far gone indeed, his eyes closing and his 
strength quite gone. He was much in need of strength. We say 
that through the oil and the wine, the Spirit and the blood, that 
the eye of faith and the eye of hope were both opened. The 
pouring in was as the breathing of hope to the law-slain soul. 
The wine purifies and also strengthens. But is the wounded man 
left to look after himself now that he has been so far attended to? 
No, the Samaritan, we are told, ‘“‘set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him.” I think I may 
state that faith is the beast that carried the wounded man. Not 
the faith, mark you, belonging to the man, but the Samaritan’s 
own beast. It is the faith of which God is the author that is 
implanted in the true: believer’s soul by the Holy Spirit. Faith 
must be genuine. Beware of deceiving yourself with a false faith. 
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If you are going forward to death, judgment, and eternity in the 
strength of a false faith, which is not begotten by the Spirit of 
God in your soul, I compare you to sailors who venture out on a 
voyage on the stormy ocean in a ship that was condemned. 
Remember you are trusting to “the condemned vessel” a precious 
soul that may be lost for ever. Think of the solemnity of your 
position, facing eternity with no faith, or with a faith that is a 
delusion. Do not forget that every man’s work is to be tried by 
fire. There is a day coming when all of us must be tested and 
tried. In view of this awful day see to it, dear souls, that you are 
faithful to your own souls, and to generations yet to come. 
Support nothing that in any way is contrary to the Word of God, 
or you will suffer loss. How painful to think of God’s own 
children countenancing and supporting men and views that are 
nor in accordance with His Word. Ah, well, they will yet suffer 
loss for such unfaithfulness, should it be at death. Better to 
suffer the loss of all our worldly substance than that we should 
lose spiritually here or hereafter. 

The people of God go by faith from strength to strength. How 
tender and kind is our loving Christ to His dear children in this 
wilderness! If you have tasted that He is gracious, if you in 
any measure experience His love and mercy, remember that you 
must not hide your testimony. Do not seek to creep into a 
corner. You are indebted to Christ, and you must witness for 
Him. Stand up for His Word. Stand up for His glory. When 
His enemies are so fearless and so very bold, how is it that you 
are not out and out defending your Master in this dark and 
cloudy day? Out of your hiding places, and stand up manfully 
for Christ. Hear what the faithful soldier of old says, ‘I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ,” and he was much persecuted 
for the gospel in his day. 

The Samaritan ‘brought him to an inn.” Why did he bring 
him to an inn? He was not to be left long in the inn. You 
must not complain should you get hardship in this life, this world 
is not your home, believer. ‘“‘I go,” said Jesus, “to prepare a 
place for you.” It is true of His children that they are strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth. They do not expect much comfort or 
happiness in this vale of tears. Their desire is to get home and 
‘be with Christ which is far better.” His people’s great desire is 
to “see Him as He is.” Their heart and their treasure is in 
heaven. ‘We know that when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is.”—(1 John iu. 2.) The language 
of their hearts at times is: ‘‘I long so much to get home, I am 
so weary of this body of sin and death, and I am tired of this 
prolonged fight with the evil heart of unbelief. I would like so 
much to get home, I am faint and weak, I need rest.” Is this 
not the inward desire of your heart, my dear friends? Yes, but 
we must be of good cheer. The horse “faith” will carry you over 
mountains of trials and troubles, and will see you safe home to 
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glory. Be of good courage, you are not left to fight the battle 
alone, for he hath said, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even to the 
end of the world.” ‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired 
to have you that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not.”—(Luke xxii. 31, 32.) They are 
“kept by the power of God.” 

*‘ And on the morrow when he departed he took out two pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him ; 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again, I will 
repay thee.” You may have sympathy from many in words, but 
the purse is closed against you. The good Samaritan provided 
for this poor man. ‘Two pence were left for his use, one penny 
for the body and the other for the soul, or in other words, the 
stores of providence and the stores of grace. Christ has the key 
to both stores. ‘Open your mouth wide and I will fill it.” You 
must draw from the stores of grace if you are to witness for Him 
at His table on the morrow. See to it that you do not go in your 
own strength. There must be a daily coming and eating of the 
bread of life, and you are most welcome. “Eat, O friends ; 
drink, yea drink abundantly, O beloved.”—(Song v, 1.) 

Christ is coming again. He will soon come, and then you who 
have been giving the cup of cold water shall be rewarded. Yes, 
He is coming in glory. Set your house in order. ‘‘ Ye know not 
the day nor the hour when the Son of Man cometh.” “And I 
saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face 
the earth and the heaven fled away ; and there was found no 
place for them.”—(Rev. xx. 11.) We must all appear before Him 
when He comes to judge the world. Oh you who are yet 
unconverted, would that your cry were: What must I do to be 
saved? Can I obtain the blessings of the covenant? His own 
words are, ‘‘ The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.””—(Luke xix. 10.) May His children here to-day be 
enabled by His grace to say, ‘My beloved is mine and I am His.” 


Concluding Remarks at a Friday 
Fellowship Meeting. 


By THE Rev. D. MACDONALD, SHIELDAIG. 

Subject: ‘* Marks of the New Birth.”—JOUN ili. 3. 
N ICODEMUS was not so bitter against Christ as were the other 
+ Pharisees. He was willing to learn. The children of the 
new birth come to understand that, ‘‘that which is born of the flesh 
is flesh.” There is no virtue in circumcision, as in Paul’s case. 
They must hear the voice of Christ, there is then a change of 
heart and a change of fruit. ‘‘I have heard of Thee by the hearing 
of the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee, wherefore I abhor 
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myself, and repent in dust and ashes.”—(Job xlii, 5, 6.) Self. 
abhorrence is a clear mark of regeneration; sin in you set on fire 
by the law, is another mark of the new birth. Can you say as 
follows >—‘‘ He told me all things that ever I did.” Your trials 
and even bitter complaints, believer, I regard as the sign of health. 
“T am ‘like the slain that lie in the grave.’” ‘‘The arrows of the 
Almighty are within me.” Yes, you may say, His arrows were for 
many a long day in my soul, so that I became unfit for the daily 
duties of my calling. The saintly Dr. Love was much afraid of 
relief from spiritual trouble, because very severe trials from Satan 
often followed relief. Sometimes you complain of being forsaken, 
and at other times you can say, “ My cup runneth over.” Here 
is a precious mark of the new birth in the soul—Love to Him 
that begat. ‘The love of Christ constraineth us.” A mark of 
the new birth is drawing near to Godin prayer. His children know 
how to get near Him, yes, and they try to keep Him when they 
do get access to Him. Jacob wrestled with Him and would not 
let him go until he got the blessing. Mary availed herself of the 
privilege she had, she sat at His feet. Others were made to look 
on all things as loss, in comparison with the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus. They said, ‘We beheld His glory, 
the glory as that of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” When they said so they got a sight of the glorious 
sacrifice. A beautiful mark is a desire that the poor without the 
fold might be taken in. O taste and see that God is good! 
Faith, of course, is another mark of the new birth. ‘They are not 
in total despair. Hear this: “For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Again, 
they enter into communion and fellowship with God. From the 
first time you entered into this fellowship you will never cease 
entering into it in this world; no, nor throughout eternity. They 
grow in grace. The graces of the Spirit work mightily in your 
soul. Love in the child’s soul is after more knowledge. ‘‘Show 
me thy glory.” Archibald Cook says, ‘“‘ How beautiful would a 
large mountain of honey appear! when you see this large mountain 
consider that a little of it may be eaten by a young girl or boy. 
They have a taste of what is in the great mountain, both as to its 
quality and kind.” You have in this world a little taste of His love 
in yoursoul. The poor woman who pressed after Him in the crowd 
gota drop of Hislove. Do you remember when the child asked for 
a crumb ?—‘ Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat of the crumbs that 
fall from the master’s table.” This was an empty soul for Jesus to 
fill. Poor Mary got nothing on earth to fill her soul but Jesus. 
I think: I can say that His poor ones realise great pain in love. 
When their love is hot they feel as if their heart would burst. Do 
not fear that Christ will forsake you; no, as one said, ‘‘Jesus would 
sooner come and suffer again on the cross than that He would 
leave any of His poor ones on earth.” Hear another mark of 
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grace—‘‘I] must build a temple,” your desire is to labour for 
Christ. They require to watch and pray. Another mark is: ‘They 
see that they must be purified, sin is made exceeding sinful. 
“Nothing that defileth will enter the kingdom.” Now I give a 
word of warning. Without the new birth a man cannot enter the 
kingdom, and if not, where is he to go? He must go to where 
there is weeping and wailing for ever. Are you here to-day refusing 
Christ? Husband out of Christ, your godly wife will, at the last 
great day, put her amen to your eternal damnation. And you, 
ungodly woman, remember that your godly husband will take 
Christ’s side in giving you the final sentence of eternal damnation. 
You, ungodly son, that broke your saintly parents’ hearts on earth, 
will have no sympathy from them at the judgment, they will most 
assuredly acquiesce in the sentence of Christ upon you, which 
must be ‘‘ Depart ye cursed.” The children of Christ will get 
then such a clear view of His glory and His justice, that when He 
pronounces the fearful sentence, ‘‘ Depart,” even upon husband, 
wife, son or daughter, they will say, “‘ Amen, so let it be.” ‘They 
refused to hear our pleadings with them on earth, they despised 
Christ and neglected the great salvation, Thou are just and 
righteous in punishing them for ever.” No earthly ties will mar 
the happiness of God’s people in heaven, ‘‘They neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are like the angels.” © poor 
sinner, wont you consider these awful truths? How can you 
separate for ever and ever from your godly mother or godly 
father? How can you separate from. godly sister or godly 
brother? My last mark of the children of the new birth is that 
they fear. They often speak as follows: ‘‘Ah! I am so unlike 
Christ, my beloved, my fear is that I am so filthy and polluted 
with sin that I cannot inherit the kingdom.” You may yet be 
enabled to say, ‘‘ My beloved is mine and I am His.” 


Ube Establishment Principle. 
By THE Rev. ALLAN MACKENZIE, INVERNESS. 

oa Scripture evidence in favour of an Establishment of 

religion is so extensive that it is not easy to give a short 
summary of it. We are obliged, therefore, in this short sketch to 
confine our attention to the most salient points. Under the 
terms of the covenant of works man was bound to obey God in 
all things. Had he kept his first estate all the civil and sacred 
relations in the world would have been in entire harmony with 
the will of God. But sin entered, and all these relations ceased 
to be for the honour of the Creator. Yet it must be remembered 
that God did not abrogate His own law, and that the obligation 
to obey Him is still in force over all the nations and individuals 
on the earth. This being so, they are bound to obey Him, even 
if they are unable. Nations and individuals would never grudge 
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Him the honour due to Him were it not for sin. Sin is inexcus- 
able before God, therefore the refusal to acknowledge Him as 
King and Law-giver is inexcusable. It is an offence to God, even 
under the terms of a covenant of works, that nations should deny 
to Him the glory due to His name. The Three Persons in the 
Godhead were engaged in the work of creation. It was with 
infinite delight God viewed His own work. In viewing it with 
infinite delight He had before His omniscient eye the glorious 
transaction that was to result in the new creation through the last 
Adam. It was through the Son who was then, as He is now, 
“the brightness of His glory, and the express image of His 
person,” that He made the worlds. By ‘‘the word of His power” 
all things were and are upheld. The first Adam, by his sin, 
ceased to hold the right of heirship under a covenant of works, 
and Christ who made all things is “appointed heir of all things.” 
This joyful announcement is made in Eden to those who lost 
their inheritance by their sin, They must now turn to another 
covenant for life, a covenant ordered in all things and sure. The 
history of the Church after this all revolves around the promise. 
The glory of the first creation consisted in the manifestations of 
the Trinity in executing this work preparatory to the revelation of 
a purpose of grace in which greater glory was to be revealed 
through the incarnation of the Second Person—the appointed 
heir of all things. This glory was designed to transcend the 
other. Now, keeping other great doctrines at present in abey- 
ance, the question arises, How is the Heir of all things glorified in 
respect of the relation that should subsist between the Church 
and the State? It is the work of the devil to mar every relation 
by sin; but the work of Christ implies in it the restoration of all 
these relations into harmony with the mind and will of God. 
This intention we can only know through a revelation from God. 
We may conclude at the threshold of our inquiry that God, in 
taking vengeance upon the enemy, shall do so in the way that 
will conduce most to the glory of His own name in the manifesta- 
tions made.of Himself in Christ. Sin is a barrier to this, but the 
barrier must be removed in order to make room for this glory. 
Obstacles are in the way, but He will set them aside. Towering 
mountains appear to the eye of reason, but His feet shall be all 
the better seen in their beauty when He travels in the greatness 
of His strength. It is God Himself who proposes and carries 
into execution that which was in His mind from all eternity. 
We must therefore turn to the Word of the Lord for guidance in 
this matter as in all others. Here we will find the gradual 
unfolding of the hidden mystery of a purpose to constitute Christ, 
the last Adam, the Heir of all things, until a consummation is 
reached in the triumphant shout from the great voices in heaven : 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of His Christ; and He shall reign for ever and ever.” 
—(Rev. xi. 15.) But between the time that the Church shall 
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first be established on a righteous basis and the consummation in 
which there shall be one grand universal Established Church, we 
may expect to find the two powers, the spiritual and the carnal, 
the powers of heaven and those of hell, the powers of light and 
those of darkness, contending for the possession of the kingdoms, 
and of the relation in which the kingdoms should stand to the 
Heir and to His bride. And shall we for a moment doubt as to 
which side shall ultimately triumph? Shall we for a moment lay 
aside our weapons of warfare because the enemy zmagznes that he 
has gained a temporary victory? Shall we give up our efforts in 
seeking to be in harmony with Jehovah’s will and purpose in 
constituting His Son head over all things in the Church, because 
in our day the subject is involved in serious contention? That 
were Zo cease contending earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints. Those who act thus, while admitting the scriptural 
principle of an establishment of religion, are guilty of ignoring the 
paramount claims of the mediatorial relation in which Christ 
stands between God and man. They subordinate principle to 
expediency, and thereby subordinate the paramount claims of 
Christ to their own circumstances. But it may be asked, Is this 
principle found in Scripture? How strange if it were not! How 
strange if this relation were left in the possession of Satan while 
all other relations are delivered! How remarkable it would be 
that we should be asked to eat and drink, and to do whatsoever 
we do to God’s glory with this exception! But it is not so. 
Scripture plainly shows that the antagonism between the Church 
and the State can be removed by God in a way that shall in a 
pre-eminent manner show His glory. Ah! how lovely is every- 
thing which He does. How lovely is the relation of Church and 
State when Christ’s government is set up in both! 

Israel’s history furnishes us with clear proof of the possibility 
and the practicability of Church in union with the State. But we 
are at once met with the objection that Israel was a Theocracy, 
governed under the immediate direction of God. Be it so; what 
objection is there to being immediately governed by God? And 
is it reasonable to suppose that under the New Testament dispen- 
sation we are to be further away from God? That is not the 
testimony of the epistle to the Hebrews. God “hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by His Son.” 

The boundaries between Church and State were clearly 
delineated in the time of David and afterwards, as well as in the 
time of Moses in the wilderness. David could give commands 
regarding the ark of God, but he could not do the work of the 
Levites.—(1 Chron. xv. 12-16.) If Uzziah even, who is a zealous 
reformer, invades the spiritual province of the priests, he must be 
resisted at all hazards.—(2 Chron. xxvi. 16-21.) We have, 
perhaps, one of the finest illustrations of the practical application 
of the principle of an establishment on record in the arrangements 
made when Ezra and Nehemiah rebuilt the temple. It was one 
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of the best days of the Church. She had put on her beautiful 
garments in such a manner that there was no comparison found for 
her in any generation but the godly generation in which Joshua led 
the people. Notice the order that obtains in the restored church. 
Godly Nehemiah not only obtains permission from a heathen king 
to build the house, but also obtains an order for the material 
wherewith it is to be set up, along with the protection of captains 
of the army and horsemen. Here we have assistance and 
protection which are not spurned by the Church because of the 
source from which they are procured. But notice, further, how 
jealous Nehemiah is in regard to the spiritual prerogatives 
pertaining to the temple. Nehemiah himself is the Tirshatha, or 
civil governor; Ezra, with the priests and Levites, preaches and 
expounds the law, and both parties together enter into a solemn 
covenant. ‘‘And because of all this we make a sure covenant, 
and write it; and our princes, Levites, and priests, seal unto it.” 
—(Nehemiah. ix. 38.) Here we have a lovely precedent for our 
own national covenant. 

We might multiply examples, but let us now inquire into the 
promises, promises which are yea and amen in Christ Jesus. Do 
they indicate that the kingdoms as such shall be subject to 
Christ’s rule? Do they depict the triumph of Messiah as subduing 
all things to Himself? Do they indicate that He shall be 
crowned as King of Kings quite as truly as He shall be crowned 
King of Zion? 

The declaration of the eternal sonship in the second Psalm is 
joined to an offer on the part of the Father to the Son of the 
uttermost parts of the earth for His possession. To this is 
added an imperative call to kings and judges to serve the Lord 
with fear, to rejoice with trembling, and to kiss the Son. How 
could they possibly do this without embracing Christ in the 
Gospel in all their regal and judicial capacities? If they refuse, 
they must inevitably perish for they rob Christ of that glory where- 
with He is invested, quite as surely as the Erastian does who 
invades the royal prerogatives of which the Father speaks when 
He says in the same Psalm, “Yet have I set my king upon 
my holy hill of Zion.” And it is rather remarkable that all this 
is presented to us in a Psalm which predicts the rejection of Christ 
by ‘“‘ Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people 
of Israel.”—(Acts. iv. 25-27.) But the vengeance which God 
takes upon them ‘will have this shining lustre about it, that the 
rejected stone shall ‘‘become the head of the corner.” Let 
Herod despise, the scribes and pharisees condemn, and Pilate 
crucify; Christ shall yet be honoured by kings, princes, and 
churches, with glory and honour in accordance with an eternal 
purpose. And if in bringing the First Begotten into the world He 
saith, ‘‘ And let all the angels of God worship him,” what folly is it 
on the part of representatives of nations and communities to treat 
Him with such indifference as was manifested by Herod when He 
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set Him at nought. If space would permit an examination of the 
Psalms to which special reference is made in the first and second 
chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, it would be seen that 
among other relations they describe the relation in which Christ 
is to stand under the New Testament dispensation to the kingdoms 
of this world as such, as He wields the sceptre of righteousness 
until all His enemies are put in subjection to Him. Isaiah does 
not delineate the sufferings of Christ without at the same time 
describing this as a part of that glory which he saw when he 
spake of Him, namely, ‘‘that kings should see and arise, that 
princes also should worship, and that kings should be the Church’s 
nursing fathers, and their queens her nursing mothers.”— (Isaiah 
xlix.) In the 60th chapter, the good days of the Church are 
described as deep in which her gates shall be open continually, 
so that men may bring unto her “the forces of the Gentiles, and 
that their kings may be brought.” With this is conjoined this 
terrible intimation: “ For the nation and kingdom that will not 
serve Thee shall perish; Yea, those nations shall be utterly 
wasted.” 

How a nation or kingdom could serve the Church by refusing 
her assistance and protection in the discharge of her duties is 
beyond our comprehension. A careful study of the visions of 
Daniel will show how completely all the nations of the world are 
to be subordinated to the kingdom of the Son of Man, who was 
brought unto the Ancient of days that He might receive 
“dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages should serve Him.” In that day, “It shall come 
to pass that every one that is left of all the nations which came 
against Jerusalem shall even go up from year to year to worship 
the King, the Lord of Hosts, and to keep the feasts of 
tabernacles.”—(Zech. xiv. 16.) Then shall men cease to rob God 
in tithes and offerings; for all nations shall call the Church 
blessed.—( Malachi 111.) 

If, then, ‘‘all things must be fulfilled which were written in the 
law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms” concerning 
Christ, what a strange and unaccountable omission it would be if 
this one element were left unfulfilled! What a remarkable loss to 
Christ it would be to drop this one only gem out of His crown of 
gold! There would be a defect in His prophetic office; for He 
would have no message for kings and judges as such. There 
would be a defect in His priestly office ; for it would fail to satisfy 
the conscience in the discharge of regal and judicial functions in 
the representation of a corporate unity. There would be a most 
marked defect in His kingly office; for it would imply the want 
of power, exercised through saving blood in a revelation of grace, 
to deliver the kingdoms of the earth from the power of the prince 
of darkness. But there is no gem lost. There is no defect in 
any of His offices. Livery jot and tittle of His Word must be 
fulfilled in this respect as in all other respects. It is in vain that 
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men argue that the establishment principle is not found in the 
New Testament. They might as reasonably say that the moral 
law is not found in the New Testament. If the moral law is 
delivered from Sinai, it does not require to be re-delivered ; it 
only requires to be applied. If the establishment principle is 
given forth in the Old Testament, it does not require to be 
re-issued under the new dispensation; it only requires to be 
applied when nations embrace the Gospel in accordance with the 
promises that are sealed with the blood of Christ, and that must 
be fulfilled in the fulness of time. The New Testament is full of 
the principles that should regulate the relation of the Church to 
the State. Here it will suffice to refer to one or two of the 
proofs. 

There were two main accusations adduced against Christ. 
(1) He claimed to be God. (2) He made Himself a King. 
Both are indissolubly united. When He said that His kingdom 
was not of this world, He did not thereby absolve the Jewish 
nation from the allegiance which was due to Him as God. He 
simply opposes spiritual weapons to carnal weapons in prospect of 
the magnificent triumph which He was on the eve of accomplishing 
through His own death as a surety. Nor does He abrogate His 
kingly prerogatives by His submitting to their obscuration under 
the shadow of Calvary’s cross. It was an offence to the Pharisees 
that the multitude should praise Him with a loud voice, saying, 
“ Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord: 
peace in heaven, and glory in the highest.”—(Luke xix. 37-40.) 
Had the multitude been silent the very stones would have 
immediately cried out that truth. 

But over hardness that was not equalled by the stones, the Son 
of God wept tears of pity, when He beheld the city that was so 
soon to show its detestation of His kingly claims. And soon 
after their rejection of these claims this chief city, and the nation, 
as such, had terrible experience of the announcement from the 
lips of Him who cannot lie to which we have already referred : 
“For the nation and kingdom that will not serve Thee shall 
perish ; yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.” Christ, so to 
speak, takes it ill of nations to be rejected in His Church as He 
was rejected in the days of His flesh in His person. Highly- 
favoured Britain would need to take great care how it should deal 
with His double crown as King of Zion, and King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. 

To Paul the constitution of the civil government at Rome, was 
well known when he wrote the epistle to the Romans. Yet he 
says, “ Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God, and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good works but to the 
evil. Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the power? Do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same, for he is 
the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that which 
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is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.”—(Rom. xiii.) Here we have a distinct intimation 
that the civil ordinance is an ordinance of God which has been 
designed for the service of Christ, as head above all things, and 
while, when regulated by His laws is unspeakably serviceable to 
Him in jealousy, guarding against every invasion of his headship 
within the domain of the spiritual sphere in the ordinances of His 
own house. He ‘“‘is the head of all principality and power.”— 
(Col. ii. to.) “For by him were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they 
be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things 
were created by Him, and for Him (Col. 1. 16.) And all this is 
intimately connected with the redemption of His Church, the 
setting up of his kingdom in opposition to the kingdom of 
darkness, and his headship over His own body, the Church, that 
in all things He might have the pre-eminence. Why rob Him of 
this pre-eminence in any relation whatsoever? Why seek to 
retard and obstruct the progress of Him on whose head there are 
many crowns, whose vesture is dipped in blood, whose name is 
the Word of God—the Word made flesh—and on whose blood- 
dyed vesture there is written without possibility of erasure—KINnc 
OF Kincs and Lorp oF Lorps. 


Che late Dr. Kennedy, of Dingwall, on Free 
Church Principles, in. 1882. 


iy Kennedy treated his subject under the following four 
heads, the first of which is given at large below :— 

1. What in relation to Establishment is the proper attitude and 
bounden duty of the Free Church?» 2. That this Disestablish- 
ment movement, while inconsistent with our engagements as Free 
Churchmen, springs from no creditable source, and is accompanied 
with such symptoms of spiritual decline as make it very unlikely 
that it can be prompted and sanctioned by the Lord. 3. That 
our present duty is to hold our disruption ground, aloof as yet from 
the existing Establishment, but striving to secure for Scotland the 
blessing of a rightly constituted and healthily-conditioned Estab- 
lished Church. And 4. That this is very specially the duty of all 
in the Highlands who are connected with the Free Church. The 
first head he enforces as follows :— 


THE PROPER ATTITUDE AND BOUNDEN DUTY OF THE 
FREE CHURCH. 
What the peculiar constitution of a Church is may be discovered 


by ascertaining what makes her position distinctive as compared 
with that of other ecclesiastical bodies in the same locality. No 
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Church has any right to a separate existence if there be no 
difference between her testimony and that of the others. Now 
there are two other large Presbyterian Churches in Scotland—the 
Established Church and the United Presbyterian Church—each 
of which till very lately, when the latter materially altered the 
Confession, professed to adhere to the Westminster Standards. 
The difference between the Free Church and both these lies in 
her being neither Erastian nor Voluntary. She protests against 
interference with her spiritual jurisdiction by the civil ruler, and 
holds the scripturalness, and highly values the benefit, of a 
connection between Church and State. It is this which makes 
her constitution peculiar as a Church in Scotland. Any action, 
therefore, on her part which is inconsistent with this peculiarity, 
must be unconstitutional. She was constituted on an intermediate 
site, with the Erastianised Establishment on the one hand, and 
the Voluntary Dissenters on the other. She abuts beyond her 
proper site—she goes off her distinctive position—when she 
inclines either to Erastianism on the one side, or to Voluntaryism 
on the other. 

This was the view of her distinctive position held by the 
acknowledged leaders of the Free Church in 1843, and by the 
whole body of the Church as well. ‘‘ Though we quit the Estab- 
lishment,” Dr. Chalmers, as the moderator of the first Free Church 
Assembly, said, ‘“‘we go out on the Establishment principle—we 
quit a vitiated Establishment, but would rejoice in returning to a 
pure one. To express it otherwise, we are the advocates for a 
national recognition and national support of religion and we are 
not Voluntaries.” Dr. Candlish was equally explicit in his 
disavowal of Voluntaryism. ‘‘I trust,” he said, “we shall be 
enabled in our Assemblies, and, if possible, in our outward and 
tangible acts, to maintain uncompromised our principle of a 
religious establishment. I trust we shall resist every motion or 
proposal of an incorporating union with any Church that differs 
from us on that point.” 

But it may be said that we are not to be bound by the utterances 
of any men, however eminent their position and however great 
their influence may have been. But that cannot be said as to the 
authoritative declarations of the Church, in those documents which 
form the basis of her position, as to those acts of Assembly which 
indicate what are her constitutional principles, and as to those 
engagements which require a faithful adherence to those 
principles. 

The Claim of Right is the document in which, in 1842, the 
position of the party afterwards composing the Free Church, was 
formally defined. She is no longer the Free Church of Scotland 
if she ceases to demand what was claimed in 1842, and abandons 
the idea of occupying the position in which alone she could accept 
the concession of that claim. That Claim is in these terms— 
“The General Assembly do, in name and on behalf of this 
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Church, and of the nation and people of Scotland, and under the 
sanction of the several statutes, and the Treaty of Union herein- 
before recited, Claim as of Right, that she shall freely possess and 
enjoy her liberties, government, discipline, rights and privileges 
according to law.” Now, this is a Claim which can be conceded 
only to a Church in connection with the State, or to a Church 
willing to enter into such a relation to the State as Establish- 
ment constitutes. . 

The Protest of 1843 declares, ‘that the Claim, Declaration, 
and Protest of the General Assembly which convened at Edinburgh 
in May, 1842, as the Act of a free and lawful Assembly of the 
said Church, shall be holden as setting forth the true constitution 
of the said Church ;” and that the rejection of the claim of right 
is the only reason why the disruption took place. The concession 
of that Claim, at any time, should therefore suffice as a reason for 
the Free Church’s return to the position of an Establishment. 

In Act XIL, 1846, ‘“‘Anent Questions and Formula,” it is 
declared—‘‘ That the Church firmly maintains the same Scriptural 
principles as to the duties of nations and their rulers, in reference to 
true religion and the Church of Christ, for which she has hitherto 
contended,” both against Erastians and against Voluntaries. 

In Act VIL., 1853, “‘ Anent the Principles of the Church,” it is 
declared—“ That this Church maintains, unaltered and uncom- 
promised, the principles set forth in the Claim, Declaration, and 
Protest of 1842, and the Protest of 1843, relative to the lawfulness 
and obligation of a Scriptural alliance between the Church of 
Christ and the State, and the conditions on which such an alliance 
ought to be regulated—as well as the position which, in the 
maintenance of these principles, the Church was called upon to 
take in 1842 and 1843, as a Church protesting against invasions 
of her just and constitutional rights, and demanding redress of the 
wrongs thus inflicted.” The Church is thus fixed down in the 
position of a claimant in relation to the State, till redress is granted. 
To depart, in any other circumstances from that position is to 
cease to be the Free Church of Scotland. 

And further, we are required, so long as we do not formally 
repudiate the Claim of Right, ‘‘ highly to value the connection ” 
of the Church with the State; and in its closing sentences we are 
directed to pray for the restoration to Scotland of a rightly 
constituted Established Church. And the Protest reserves a right 
“to strive, by all lawful means, as opportunity shall in God’s good 
providence be offered, to secure the performance of this duty ”— 
viz., the maintenance and support of an establishment of religion 
in accordance with God’s word by the civil magistrate. 

The Free Church, therefore, in terms of the authoritative 
declarations of her distinctive testimony, is bound to continue— 
1. To assert “the right and duty of the civil magistrate to 
maintain and support an establishment of religion in accordance 
with God’s word.” 2. Highly to value the benefit of such an 
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establishment. 3. To pray for this benefit for Scotland. And 
4. To “strive by all lawful means to secure” this boon. 

Such is the position and such the action to which as Free 
Churchmen we are solemnly pledged ; and any action inconsistent 
with those engagements must be unfaithful and unconstitutional, 
and therefore both unwise and sinful. 


H Free Church Professor on the Twelve 
Propbets. 


| hes George Adam Smith, Professor of Hebrew in the Free 

Church College, Glasgow, has recently published the first 
of two volumes on the twelve prophets, commonly called the 
minor. This volume is a critical study and exposition of three of 
the twelve, Amos, Hosea,’ and Micah. Professor Smith has 
already earned for himself distinction as an expositor of the 
modern school by his two volumes on Isaiah, in which he advocates. 
the theory that chapters 40-66 of that prophecy are the work of 
another author of unknown name but later date than Isaiah. 
This theory of a second Isaiah is the offspring of an attempt on 
the part of Professor Smith, and other writers of the same type to 
eliminate the supernatural from the Old Testament. They 
cannot understand, for example, how Isaiah should know of 
Cyrus, King of Persia, who lived 200 years later, and they there- 
fore imagine a second author nearer the time of Cyrus. They, 
in fact, regard prophecy not as a revelation from God in regard to 
future events, but rather as history written at or near the time the 
events spoken of took place. The prophets are credited with the 
foresight of politicians, but not with a knowledge of the future 
immediately derived from God. This rationalistic view of pro- 
phecy pervades Professor Smith’s new book. He treats the Holy 
Scriptures in a way which divests them not only of their inspira- 
tion by the Holy Ghost, but even of that credibility and integrity 
which are readily granted to the writings of ordinary men. 

We shall now proceed to give some quotations from the work 
under review, which will afford painful proof to our readers of the 
irreverence with which the Word of God is treated, even by one 
who, as a teacher in the Free Church, has sworn to maintain its 
infallibility and Divine authorship. Professor Smith’s first chapter 
deals with the dates of the twelve prophets. He says, toward the 
conclusion of the chapter: ‘‘ This assignment of the various books 
to different dates is not to be held as implying that the whole of a 
book belongs to such a date, or to the author whose name it 
bears. We shall find that hands have been busy with the texts of 
the books long after the authors of these must have passed away ; 
> that here and there are passages which are evidently 
intrusions, both because they interrupt the argument, and because 
they reflect a much later historical environment than their 
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context.” The unwarrantable assumption that the sacred books 
have been tampered with in the above manner runs throughout 
Professor Smith’s whole work. Let us notice some of the things 
that are gratuitously taken for granted in this assumption. It is 
taken for granted that the critic is the supreme judge of what 
should be written by the prophets. If the argument is to his eye 
interrupted by a particular passage, then he concludes that this 
passage is inserted by a later writer. Who would have the daring 
to apply this principle to the works of ordinary men? But the 
Bible it seems may be treated with much less respect than other 
books. It is also assumed that later writers had the obvious. 
impiety to interfere with the writings of “holy men of God, who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” We are, in fact, 
asked by Professor Smith, in his attempt to get rid of supernatural 
revelation, to believe a more incredible miracle than any other, 
namely—that some of the brightest prophecies of the future in 
the Old Testament were written in the name of the Lord, by men 
who dishonestly inserted them among the writings of earlier 
prophets. This is an absolute moral impossibility, and needs 
only to be stated to show how absurd it is. And yet many in our 
day think this profane interpretation of the Scriptures to be a sign 
of intellectual and spiritual progress. It is evident also that the 
assumption of the critic involves a plain denial that the Scriptures 
are the Word of God given by the immediate inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, and amounts to this—that whatever moral superiority 
belongs to the teaching of the Scriptures, they are themselves, 
after all, only the writings of men. 

In chapter II. Professor Smith gives a sketch of the prophet in 
early Israel. He proceeds upon the principle that there has 
been an evolution in religion from the earliest times. The 
prophet in Israel, to begin with, was, in his opinion, very much 
the same as the soothsayer of heathen tribes. He regards the 
early prophet as using the same external means in consulting the 
Divine will as the soothsayer, and he enumerates as examples of 
this, the use of rods in Egypt by Moses, Joshua’s casting of lots 
to discover Achan, Samuel’s dream in the sanctuary, David and 
the ephod he consulted, and the sign to go to battle, consisting 
of a sound in the tops of the mulberry trees. ‘‘ These,” he adds, 
“are a few of the many proofs that early prophecy in Israel 
employed not only the methods, but even much of the furniture 
of the kindred Semitic religions.” On the other hand, all who 
esteem the Old Testament as an inspired record of the dealings 
of God with the sons of men, see His miraculous intervention in 
the use of rods by Moses, a divinely-appointed method in Joshua’s 
casting of lots, and the presence and voice of the living and true 
God in Samuel’s dream, but Professor Smith regards these and 
other incidents as simply rude devices by which early Israel 
sought to learn the supposed will of their national God. This 
view turns the history of Israel, the record of a people enlightened 
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and guided by the God who created heaven and earth, into a 
narrative of a heathen nation blindly groping in the dark, who 
had set up for themselves as their national God one who is named 
Jehovah. Professor Smith, in fact, states that ‘‘in many ways the 
Jehovah of early Israel reminds us of other Semitic deities. Like 
some of them He appears with thunder and lightning ; like all of 
them He is the God of one tribe, who are His peculiar people. 

: He is propitiated with the same offerings.” Every tribe 
had its God, and according to this view, Jehovah is to Israel its 
own God, just one of many. The religion of Jehovah, he admits, 
had a “moral force shared by no other Semitic. creed.” But 
what, according to our author, does this moral force consist in? 
It consists in Israel’s ‘impressions of the character of their God.” 
Human impressions are to Professor Smith the origin of the 
religion of the Bible. The prophets, from Moses to Samuel, on 
this theory, thought of Jehovah as a mere national God, but 
attributed to Him such wonder-working power above all other 
gods that their successors began to believe in one God, and that 
Jehovah. Out of the work of these early prophets, he says, grew 
the monotheism (or belief in one God) of their successors. 
Professor Smith concludes this section of chapter II. with the 
following words: ‘‘ For myself, I cannot but believe that in the 
influence of Jehovah which Israel owned in these early times 
there was an authentic revelation of a real Being.” This vague 
expression of belief does not in the least affect the position he 
has endeavoured to establish in regard to the early prophet, or 
the view he takes of the Scriptures. For any one to deny that 
the early prophet was acquainted with the true and absolute God, 
as Professor Smith clearly does, it is enough. It is nothing short 
of blank infidelity to suppose that all the righteous, from Moses 
to Samuel, were ignorant of Jehovah as the one living and true 
God. What then of the patriarchs before Moses? Were Enoch, 
Noah, and Abraham ignorant of the same God, and only 
worshippers of gods of their own imagination? The simple 
conclusion is that if the early prophet was ignorant of the true 
God, the Scriptures are a lie, and divine revelation a mere fancy. 
This is the plain meaning of Professor Smith’s theory. He 
admits that there was an authentic revelation of a real Being in 
the influence of Jehovah which Israel owned, but this can only 
mean when taken in connection with what precedes that it was a 
real Being in hidden providence that dealt with Israel. In this 
respect God is moving among all the nations of the earth, but it 
is not simply as a God of providence, hidden and unseen, that 
Jehovah acted towards Israel, or that Israel recognised Him. 
Witness His appearances to Abraham in regard to his son, to 
Jacob at Bethel, to Moses in the bush, and to Israel from Mount 
Sinai. It is the same God that has spoken to us in these last 
days by His Son that spoke unto the fathers by the prophets.— 
(Heb. i. 1, 2.) Professor Smith’s theory ignores the testimony of 
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Christ and His apostles who spoke of Moses and the prophets as 
messengers of the living God. What can we think of a theory 
that is established upon a denial of the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
who is God over all, blessed for ever? Thick darkness has surely 
fallen upon us as a people when it is possible for a Professor in 
the Free Church to uphold such a theory, not only without fear 
or shame, but with the expectation of approval and applause. 
He dedicates his work, as a token of respect, to Professor Henry 
Drummond. We observe also that Professor Marcus Dods 
commends it very highly in a recent number of the British 
Weekly. In another article we shall submit some further extracts 
from Professor Smith’s new work. 


The Case against the Choir. 


“T*HE Church Choir is such an invariable feature of the present 

day religious service, and such an apparent necessity to 
public worship as now conducted, that all controversy respecting 
the rightness of the institution might seem to be put out of court. 
A bad choir will have many detractors, but a good choir is 
esteemed to be a good thing in every way. 

If, however, religious persons were content to have regard only 
to New Testament rules in the conduct of New Testament 
worship, they might, we believe, find it needful to exclude the 
choir, having in that case come to see that it is an unspiritual 
device, not suitable to the glory of the New Dispensation. 

In presenting our case against the choir there are four points 
which we will endeavour to prove. The first of these hardly 
needs proof. It is that in the Mew Testament there is no warrant 
either formally or by implication for setting up a Chotr. The 
favourers of instrumental music have been fain to derive some 
countenance for their device from the Book of Revelation where 
they find music made by harpers with their harps, but neither 
there nor in any other writings of the apostles or evangelists is 
there any suggestion of a choir, and this surely is a significant 
omission, and might be held to prove the whole case. But we 
go on to our second point, which lies in the essential character 
of the New Testament dispensation. It is this, that in the 
erection of a Chotr there ts an infringement of the priestly honour 
which pertains to all beltevers. Under the old dispensation the 
functions of priesthood were vested solely in the tribe of Levi. 
For this tribe were reserved the honours and privileges of the 
public service of God in His temple. The Levites alone 
were entitled to wait at the altar, to burn incense, to keep 
the doors of the holy house, and theirs also was the right to offer 
the public sacrifice of praise: ‘‘ For the Levites which were the 
singers, all of them of Asaph, of Heman, and of Jeduthan, with 
their sons and brethren, being arrayed in white linen, having 
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cymbals, psalteries, and harps, stood at the east end of the altar.” 
—(2 Chron. v. 12.) It was a high offence for the common 
Israelite to intrude upon any of these sacred offices. Here, 
therefore, was a distinction made between secular and sacred 
persons, and an election of the consecrated tribe to dignities and 
duties which inferred a corresponding denial of privilege to the 
great body of the people. But this was only imposed till the 
time of reformation, for now in Christ this distinction is done 
aw-y, and all His people are placed on one platform, not by 
levelling down the privileges of any, but by elevating all the sons 
of Israel to equal rank, and this thing the Holy Spirit testifies in 
these grand words, ‘‘ Unto Him who loved us and washed us from 
our sins in His own blood, and hath made us to be kings and 
priests unto God and His Father.”—(Rev. i. 5, 6.) And like as 
the apostle in his vision of the New Jerusalem (which is but a 
vision of the Gospel Church) saw no temple therein, for the place 
was all temple, so also he heard no choir therein, for the 
worshippers were all in the choir. 

They therefore deal injuriously with His people’s honour, and 
thwart (so far as mistaken creatures can) the gracious intention of 
Christ, who revive this relic of Judaism, and erect upon the 
forefront of Christian worship this device of an unspiritual and 
restricted dispensation. But some patrons of the choir may say, 
‘“We meddle not with such a high matter as the priestly function 
of believers, we only set on foot a common sense method for the 
cure of bad congregational singing.” But it is not possible so to 
limit the scope and significance of things done in the worship of 
God. Innovations made by the will of man upon the Divine 
order have meanings and issues far beyond what the innovators 
intend. Thus, the apostle would by no means give way to the 
seemingly innocent and pious proposal of circumcision for the 
Galatian converts. On the contrary he wrote an epistle showing 
what weighty consequences hung upon this act, and that if they 
would be circumcised, Christ would profit them nothing. And 
the searching and powerful argument of this epistle to the Galatians 
has a valid bearing upon all carnal Judaistic devices whatever 
which men would introduce into the Church. 

We pass to our third point viz., that the Choir 1s at variance 
with the family character of Christion worship. ‘Vhe church is God’s 
household, and the redeemed are all His sons and daughters by 
faith in Christ. Under the old Testament this kindly filial 
relation was obscured, and a formal, ceremonious, burdensome 
worship was prescribed. But now this darkness is past, and the 
true light shineth. The fact of adoption is revealed, and the 
Spirit of adoption is poured out, and the only worship that befits 
this new relation is a worship characterised by the utmost 
simplicity of form, and the utmost sincerity of spirit. His people 
are commanded with ‘‘ one mind and one mouth to glorify God, 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” When Aquila and 
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Priscilla had family worship in their household we cannot think 
that two or three of the younger members, more musical than the 
others, were set forward to do the singing owing to their superior 
mastery of the art. This would offend both the eye and the 
heart of the master of the house, and he would by no means 
suffer it. But now, when the ‘“‘church that was in their house” met 
—when the family of which the condescending omnipresent Christ 
is the head was assembled, would the choir be any more suitable 
there? Surely not! If Aquilla would be offended by this 
invidious distinction made among his sons and daughters, much 
more would Christ be offended. 

Neither will it avail to object that what is unfit for a small 
gathering may yet be suitable and necessary in a large assembly, 
for the gift of song is diffused in a competent measure throughout 
the visible church, and if the spirit of gratitude were present, the 
sacrifice of praise could rise as readily from a _ thousand 
worshippers as from ten. The Church is but a collection of 
families, and if family worship were observed in every household, 
the familiar song that was sung by each family apart could as 
easily be raised by all the families together. The decay of con- 
gregational singing is directly due to the disuse of family worship. 

But however we may reason for or against the choir, we shall 
find, we believe, that the Spirit of God has decided the controversy 
long ago, and plainly set forth what at least is the Divine ideal of 
congregational praise. For in the 148th psalm He calls all 
creatures, both animate and inanimate, to praise the Lord, and 
thus He summons human society in all its relations. 

“Kings of the earth, and all people, princes, and all judges of 
the earth; both young men and maidens, old men and children, 
let them praise the name of the Lord.” 

The modern choirmaster sets little store by the praises of old 
men and little children. None are eligible for his purposes but 
the young men and maidens, but the Spirit of God _ plainly 
declares His disapproval of this partiality shown for the more 
artistic it may be, but often least spiritual part of the congregation, 
and intimates that His will is to have all ages and degrees put 
upon one footing in the matter of the public service of praise— 
that 1s, He declares for congregational singing as against choir 
music. 

Our fourth and last point is that the Chotr 7s a failure. What- 
ever be the case in isolated instances here and there, we scruple 
not to affirm that the choir has quite failed to accomplish the end 
ostensibly aimed at in its erection, viz.—the improvement of 
sacred song. We confine our view to the Presbyterian province 
of the Church. The choir is an institution alien to Presbyterianism 
The more spiritual minds among us have always been suspicious 
of it. Our fathers, we believe, received spiritual light to cast out 
many inventions and devices of men from the worship of God, 
and among others they cast out the choir. 
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Degenerate Presbyterian Churches who have admitted choirs 
have, therefore, had to rebel against the light, and: the Divine dis- 
_ favour has visited their rebellion in various ways. One token of the 
divine disapproval has been that the management of this innovation 
has usually been abandoned to the most unspiritual and unpromising 
members of the congregation. Very few seekers or fearers of the 
Lord would ever meddle with it, but if there were any of the 
thoughtless youth of both sexes, who had never strived to enter in 
at the strait gate, and who wished to diversify the Sabbath with a 
little recreation, them you would find forward to go into the choir. 
The choir, we say, has failed to mend the bad congregational 
singing. The pews have become more dead and songless. And 
then when the artistic sense of some persons demanded satisfaction, 
they have been fain to mend the matter by the introduction of 
instrumental music. The organ has been set a-blowing, but still 
the pews have sunk into deeper deadness, and then, perhaps in 
the interest of high art, paid singers have been imported from the 
concert room into the choir. Music of an elaborate and classical 
character has been performed. This is the case in some of the 
more debased churches in Britain and America, and in them the 
worshippers have finally given up the idea of congregational 
singing, and have transformed themselves into a mere concert 
audience. What message do these dead songless pews carry to 
dwellers in heavenly places? ‘We have not been made kings and 
priests unto God, and we care not for it.” This is the desolation 
that has overtaken those churches who have in this and in other 
matters strayed from the path of the Divine commands. 

It is written that he that “loveth silver shall not be satisfied 
with silver,” and in like manner those professing Christians who 
dote on mere music shall not have the music they desire. Their 
churches shall become dead and songless in spite of their devices to 
produce music. For indeed the springs of church melody lie 
deep, and cannot be moved save by God Himself. Not till He 
Himself has tuned the heart, and put the new song into the 
mouth of the worshipper can that music be heard which is 
acceptable to heaven, and pleasing to the ear of right thinking 
men. When the day of Pentecost is fully come, and His salvation 
is made known to multitudes of renewed souls at once, then will 
the sound of the Divine praise flow forth as a torrent, and it will 
be seen how clumsy, froward, and superfluous were all the 
devices of choirs and organs to accomplish this end. ‘The only 
cure for death is life, and songless churches are dead churches. 
When, therefore, the reproach of a dead formal worship becomes 
a burden to any, let them set their hearts upon the more excellent 
way of remedying that, viz.—to importune the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God, whose excellent power can move young men and 
maidens, old men and little children to praise the Lord God of 
Israel, who alone doeth wondrous things; and whose glory shall 
one day fill the earth. 

J. M'N. 
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The Mew Jointeibymnal of Free, U.pP., and 
Established Churches. 


RomisH Hymns. 


oT pices report of a committeee on the subject of a new hymnal for 
the above Presbyterian Churches was laid before the U.P. 
Synod on the 11th of May. Mr. G. T. Niven (elder), Glasgow, 
moved the following amendment :—“‘Inasmuch as the draft 
hymnal now submitted for the consideration of the Synod contains 
compositions which it is undesirable that our church should 
sanction as hymns, some of these having a Romanising tendency, 
while some are otherwise objectionable in sentiment, ~ and a few 
not in any true sense hymns at all, the Synod instructs. its 
representatives upon the Joint Hymnal Committee, in concert 
with the representatives of the other churches, carefully to revise 
said draft, with a view to the exclusion from the collection of all 
such compositions, and very specially of Nos. 40, 63, 300, 303, 
456, 495, 497, 514, 515, 516, and to report to next Synod.” 
Speaking to the amendment, Mr Niven said that since he had 
drafted it he had studied the draft hymnal carefully, and he had 
found that there were a considerable number of hymns in the 
volume which he should have liked to have added to the list 
specified in the resolution. In his view they had reached an 
epoch of the greatest importance in the history of their Church— 
an epoch which was of the gravest importance to their common 
Presbyterianism. He was perfectly willing to have union, friend- 
ship, and co-operation with the churches that held their sentirnents, 
but he for one would not give his voice to the sanctioning of 
Romanism, or something as like Romanism as it was possible for 
anything to be. He pointed out Romish elements, such as virgin 
with a capital V in hymns 29 and 32. In hymn 40 the practice 
of bodily austerities was praised. Reference was made in hymn 
63—‘The Stabat Mater”—to the anguish experienced by the 
mother of our Lord when she beheld the death of her Son. By 
introducing those references they were paving the way for Romish 
feelings towards Mary. Again, there was Cardinal Newman’s 
hymn, No. tor. In this occurred the words, ‘Jesus, Son of 
Mary, hear.” He objected to other hymns because they taught 
that the Communion elements were pledges of salvattron. He 
submitted that the compositions of Tennyson and Mrs. Browning 
introduced were not hymns at all, and also condemned the inser- 
tion of the National Anthem to the Queen. He did not believe, 
he said in conclusion, that the United Presbyterian Church would 
signalise its jubilee by doing what it had never done before in a 
manner so abhorrent to the mind of everyone who valued the 
principles of their church. On a vote by a show of hands the 
report of the committee was carried by a large majority, only four 
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members, so far as could be seen, supporting Mr. Niven’s 
proposal. Mr. Niven entered his dissent. 

The above, which we take from the columns of the Scotsman, 
speaks for itself. We shall see at the coming Assemblies how 
this Romish Hymnal will be received by the Free and Established 
Churches. 


Convention of Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches. 


cy Ae oe programme has been sent us of a Convention of R.P. 

Churches, to be held in Scotland from June 27th to July 3rd. 
Delegates are expected from the Churches in Ireland and America. 
The first public function, which takes place on June 27th, is the 
inauguration of a monument at Lochgoin, to John Howie, the 
author of the “Scots Worthies.” On Sabbath following, Martyr 
Memorial Services are to be held at such places as Richard 
Cameron’s Monument, Ayrsmoss; Blackadder’s grave, North 
Berwick; Cargill’s Stone, Maybole; Peden’s Monument, Cumnock; 
Drumclog, Fenwick, Cathcart; Infirmary Square, Glasgow; 
Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh ; and other places of historical 
interest throughout the country. These services will chiefly be 
conducted by the stranger delegates. On Tuesday evening, 30th 
June, a reception meeting will be held in the Christian Institute, 
Glasgow. On Wednesday and Thursday several meetings will 
take place at which papers will be read on the distinctive principles 
of the R.P. Church. On Thursday evening a number of memo- 
rials of Martyr times will be exhibited from the platform of the 
Institute ; original copies of the National Covenant and Solemn 
League and Covenant, the swords of John Brown, of Priesthill, 
and other covenanters, the blue banner of the Covenant, the first 
edition of Laud’s Liturgy, pulpit and pocket Bibles of Alexander 
Peden, pulpit Bibles of Donald Cargill and Macmillan of 
Balmaghie, and a number of other relics of covenanting times will 
be on view. On Friday, delegates and friends will go by train to 
Edinburgh to vist Martyr scenes, and the Convention will close 
with a meeting in the Free Assembly Hall that evening. The 
object of this Convention, which is to arouse interest in the 
Covenanters and covenanting principles is good, and we trust that 
the proceedings will not be without beneficial results. We have 
to mourn in all quarters the absence of the spiritual power that 
was felt in covenanting times, and we fear that covenanting 
Churches share to a large extent in the prevalent deadness. We 
earnestly pray that the Lord would be pleased for His great name’s 
sake to cause a true revival of vital godliness to visit our churches 
and our land. 
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The Progress of Rome. 


a bases following report appears in the Bu/wark for May :—‘‘The 

inaugural meeting of the West London Protestant Association 
was held at the Paddington Baths Hall on 27th March, under the 
chairmanship of Colonel Sandys, M.P. The chairman delivered 
an excellent address, and the Rev. Charles Stirling, in the course 
of his speech, stated that the Roman Catholic members of the 
House of Commons were merely tools in the hands of the Pope, 
and that the whole tendency of Roman Catholicism was to 
derogate from the honour of God, and to exalt and to worship the 
creature more than the Creator. 

“The Rev. W. Lancelot Holland, who was also one of the 
speakers, pointed out that Rome had not increased so much 
numerically as in social influence and political power. Thus in 
1800 our population was 1534 millions, of whom 414 millions 
were Roman Catholics. In 1891 the population stood at 3734 
millions, 534 millions of whom were Roman Catholics. There- 
fore, in 1800 the proportion was 5°7 Protestants to 2°7 Roman 
Catholics, and in 1891 6°'7 Protestants to 1°77 Roman Catholics. 
Take the United States as another instance. The Roman 
Catholics had increased from 1,000,000 in 1800 to 8,277,039 in 
1890, yet they had lost there more than 20,000,000 of adherents, 
as the emigrants had largely abandoned the Romish faith. On 
the Continent the same tendency might be noted. On the other 
hand there had been a vast increase in Romish agencies and 
political influence. In England and Scotland, since 1851, the 
priests had increased from 958 to 3239, the chapels from 709 to 
1754, the monasteries from 17 to 236, the convents from 54 to 
490. In the three kingdoms there were 6429 priests—in Ireland 
one priest to roro Roman Catholics, in Scotland one priest to 
866 Roman Catholics, in England one to 409. There was a 
concentrated effort for the perversion of England.” 


Principal Rainy on the Free Presbyterian 
Church. 


HE British Weekly gives a report of a speech by Principal 
Rainy at the annual congregational meeting of the Free College 
Church, Glasgow, on the evening of 22nd April. We make the 
following extract :—“ He felt that God had been very good to the 
Free Church in many ways. There was one movement in con- 
nection with their Church which created a certain amount of 
tension. He meant the secession movement in the Highlands. 
They regretted that movement. He was very far indeed from 
having any unkind feeling to those who had committed themselves 
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to that movement. He regretted that for their own sake. He 
respected the personal character of many of those who took part 
in that movement. At the same time there was no doubt at all 
that the effect of that movement was to disembarrass a number of 
the Free Church congregations of impracticable elements—those 
elements which from conscientious conviction led men to set 
themselves against everything like the active and vigorous 
developments of Christian life in modern times. He must say 
that one effect in the Highlands was that they were all to a large 
extent in the Free Church pulling together, and not disposed to 
create difficulties for one another, or to throw stumbling blocks in 
One another’s way. That was a good thing. While they desired 
that the secessionists might do good work, he felt there had been 
a guiding hand in this matter which the Free Church would do 
well to recognise.” 


“The Saviour in the WMewer Light.” 


{pase book, written by the Rev. Alexander Robinson, has had 
some notoriety as the foundation of what is known as the 
Kilmun Heresy Case. The work, as its name suggests, is 
intended to give a new presentation of the earthly life of our 
Saviour. The author, though a parish minister, is a rationalist 
of the most extreme type, who can savour nothing that is 
supernatural. He has, therefore, written a life of the Son of 
Man with all the power and glory of God left out. The Saviour’s 
miraculous birth, His glorious resurrection, His words, especially 
His more severe and awful words, His manifold revelations of 
invincible power over diseases and devils, His ‘Transfiguration, 
His walking upon the sea, His raising of Lazarus, &c., he receives 
none of these for they are all foolishness unto him. His critical 
treatment of the four Evangelists is bold, hardy, and disrespectful 
to an extreme, but he is especially disrespéctful to the evangelist 
John. His narrative, he says, ‘‘is altogether unhistorical and 
idealistic.” According to Mr. Robinson, John had a philosophical 
theory to serve and was not at all scrupulous with regard to facts. 
Indeed, with the possible exception of Mark, the Evangelists 
it seems, were all forgers of fictions—witnesses of little value. If 
it were not for accidental shreds of authentic fact which their 
narratives contain, and which Mr. Robinson with his “ newer 
light ” will recover for us, we would hardly have any real life of 
Christ left at all. We have no space to give many instances of 
Mr. Robinson’s perversions of the gospel story, but a few will suffice. 
For example, he affirms that “ Jesus was born at Nazareth,” the 
accounts of a birth in Bethlehem given by Matthew and Luke 
“having no historical value.” The fourth gospel “sports with time 
and place.” The narrative of the healing of the impotent man 
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in the fifth of John, is merely a “late unhistorical rendering” of the 
healing of the paralytic in the second of Mark, and John’s story 
is as much a “fairy tale as a story of Jesus.” The raising of 
Lazarus is “an inhuman and artificial tale “contributing nothing 
of real worth to our own religious faith and hope.” His pages 
teem with such sallies of a wild irresponsible unbelief. The 
Presbytery of Dunoon, or at least a majority of them, have clearly 
seen the impropriety of allowing Mr. Robinson to wear the badge 
of a Christian teacher. They have handled the case with con- 
siderable firmness, and have at length served Mr. Robinson with 
a libel accusing him of subverting the Confession of Faith in five 
cardinal points. Mr. Robinson,. at a meeting on 24th April, 
denied the relevancy of the libel, and appealed to the General 
Assembly. The case will now, therefore, go to the highest Court 
of the Established Church, and we will see what its course will be. 


fF.P. Students at the Hssembly’s College, 
Belfast. 


HE results for last winter’s session are as follows:—John 
Macleod, M.A., 1st in class of Ecclesiastical History, and rst 
in class of Biblical Criticism. Donald Beaton, 1st in Systematic 
Theology; 3rd in class of Sacred Rhetoric and Catechetics, and 
winner of two Getty Prizes of £10and £5 for work done during the 
session. As Mr. Macleod did not take out the number of classes 
required, he could not compete for the prizes. The venerable 
President of the College, Dr. Killen, in his remarks at the close of 
the session referred to the Scottish students:—‘‘ Among the 
students of the past year,” he said, ‘‘they had a fair proportion of 
youths of more than ordinary ability. They had attended with 
commendable diligence to the business of their respective classes. 
The numbers in the several class rolls had been very encouraging, 
exceeding considerably what they had been able to report for a 
good many preceding years, and some of those most distinguished 
for talent and diligence had been students from Scotland. They 
hailed with peculiar pleasure the appearance on their College 
benches of these candidates for the ministry from the land of their 
fathers.” (Applause.) 


SACRAMENTS FOR JUNE.—The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is (D.V.) to be dispensed at Duthil, Inverness-shire; Coigach, 
Ross-shire; and Tarbert, Harris, on the first Sabbath of this 
month, at Shieldaig on the second, and at Gairloch on the third. 
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The Opening of the Hssemblies. 


ca aaa opening of the Assemblies of the Established and Free 
Churches took place on Thursday, 22nd May. The usual 
functions were gone through at the opening of the Established 
Church Assembly. The retiring Moderator, Dr. Donald Macleod, 
delivered a brief address in which he referred to the honour 
the Queen had now conferred on the Moderators of their 
Church in giving them the same rank in State functions as Bishops 
of the Church of England. Her Majesty had intimated this last 
year through the former Moderator,.and Dr. Macleod thought it 
was due that an acknowledgment should now be made of this 
gracious act of the Queen, who sought to honour that church by 
thus honouring its ecclesiastical representative. This intimation 
was received with applause. We fail to understand what place 
ministers of Christ’s Church have in State functions, and we fear 
that prelacy is looming in the near future when the Church of 
Scotland welcomes the conferring of the rank of Bishop on her 
Moderators. Truly our noble reformers would have spurned with 
disdain such prelatic privileges. Kings or queens have no 
scriptural authority to appoint bishops, and much less authority 
do they possess to confer civil privileges upon officers in Christ’s 
Church. 

The new moderator is the Rev. Dr. Archibald Scott of St. 
George’s, Edinburgh. 

At the opening of the Free Church Assembly, the retiring 
Moderator, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Wilson, of the Barclay Church, 
Edinburgh, delivered the usual sermon. He urged that it was 
not a-new gospel or new truth that the Church required, but new 
spiritual power, a baptism of the Holy Ghost. This is very true, 
but has that church a right to expect a baptism of the Spirit that 
has treated lightly the Word of God, the incorruptible seed by 
which sinners are born again? It is vain to compliment the 
Holy Spirit if we honour those who have done much to tarnish 
the beauty and blunt the edge of the sword of the Spirit which is 
the Word of God. 

The new Moderator, Dr. William Miller, Principal of the 
Christian College at Madras, delivered his inaugural address. In 
his opening remarks he said that his work in India had been, and 
would be while strength remained, scarcely even that of laying 
the foundations of the temple of the Lord in India; rather that 
of digging the trenches in which the corner stones would be laid 
by others in the future. He then proceeded to refer to the 
methods of mission work adopted in India. He referred to these 
as divine and progressive, and to the present stages of work as 
marked with defect and incompleteness. In speaking of this he 
used a rather bold illustration, and one that shows that he 
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regards it as something antiquated to cherish suspicion of men 
who charge the Scriptures with imperfection. He said that those 
who insisted upon the necessary imperfections of the earlier 
stages of mission work were regarded with such suspicion as used 
to be bestowed on one who allowed that any kind of imperfection 
could exist in the utterances of inspired men. In the course of 
his address he acknowledged it was a false impression that the 
bulk of those whom they were gathering to Christ’s standard in 
India were, in the full evangelical sense, converted men. Towards 
the conclusion, he said that India had begun to ask in broken 
accents, as if one half awake, ‘‘What must I do to be saved?” 
An outstanding characteristic, in the meantime, of India’s 
awakening was a reviving Hinduism, an attempt to purify the 
ancient system, and to read into it as much as might be of 
Christian truth; but that a part, and a large part of the current 
of new life should set in this direction was only natural. He 
would venture to add that it was right. It seems to us that 
Principal Miller’s whole address was a plea on behalf of methods 
of mission work that are likely to do more evil than good. The 
apostle Paul went forth to preach the Gospel for the conversion of 
sinners. If men were not converted to Christ they were still in 
their sins, and on the broad way to everlasting destruction. If 
Principal Miller does not seek to bring the people of India under 
the power of the whole truth as it is in Jesus, a veneer of Christian 
education will do little for them. It is not simply education that 
men need, they also need regeneration. An educated but an 
unregenerated India is a lost India. We know that Principal 
Miller believes that Christianity came to perfect other religions, 
such as Hinduism and Buddhism. There is nothing in his 
address as Moderator that is inconsistent with that belief. We 
deplore the low condition of the Free Church when she maintains 
as a Principal in one of her colleges, and promotes to the 
highest honour in her power, one who holds such erroneous 
views of Christianity. 


Congregational Wotes. 


Raasay.—The following circular has been issued by the congre- 
gation of Raasay, and we trust it will meet with a ready response 
from friends and sympathisers :—“ This congregation, comprising 
some five-sixths of the entire population of Raasay and Rona, 
although about the first to have disrupted in 1893, have hitherto 
failed in securing a suitable site for either church or manse. This 
hardship has been especially felt in the matter of a manse, inasmuch 
as it has entailed upon the pastor, Rev. D. Macfarlane, for the last 
two years, the necessity of renting, at his own expense, a house at 
Broadford, Isle of Skye, and only with much additional expense 
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and fatigue has he been able during that time to supply services 
at Raasay. In these circumstances, and when there is no likeli- 
hood of the proprietrix of Raasay being more favourably disposed, 
the congregation have concluded to proceed, with as little delay 
as possible, with the erection of a manse at Portree, a residence 
considerably nearer Raasay than Broadford. The proprietor, Lord 
Macdonald, is willing to grant a site for a dwelling-house, and 
over and above that, the congregation are assured that if at some 
future time a suitable site was granted at Raasay, the manse at 
Portree could easily, and without loss, be disposed of, so that the 
congregation should not need to make a second appeal for a 
manse at Raasay. The congregation, while willing to do their 
utmost, being generally poor, are not.able, without help, to secure 
this much-needed residence for their pastor, and would hereby 
take the liberty of appealing to liberal Christian friends and 
sympathisers for help. The probable cost is £700. Contributions 
will be thankfully received and acknowledged by Rev. D. 
Macfarlane, Broadford, Skye, or by Mr. Alex. Macfarlane, teacher, 
Raasay, by Stromeferry.” The Presbytery very cordially endorse 
the above appeal, and strongly recommend it to the liberality of 
Christian friends.—Signed, Allan Mackenzie, Woderator; John R. 
Mackay, Clerk. 


TARBERT, Harris.—We are informed that Sir Samuel Scott 
has very kindly granted a suitable site for a Church to this 
congregation, which consists of several hundreds of people. The 
congregation has now begun to build a church by the personal 
labour of its adherents, but being poor stands much in need 
of help. An appeal, which the Presbytery heartily endorse, 
has been issued to friends of the cause. Contributions will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged by Mr. Donald 
Bethune, Tarbert, Harris. 


Literary Reviews, 
Tue Krno’s Own. Marshall Brothers, London. 


This is a publication which deserves a note of commendation. 
It exists for the laudable end of defending the inspiration 
of the Word of God and of rebuking present-day unbelief, 
especially as exhibited in the sphere of the higher criticism. The 
writers are able and well informed-—the editor being specially 
expert in all customs and questions which are among the higher 
critics. ‘The number for May contains articles on “The God of 
Shem,” ‘The Times of Moses,” ‘Is Daniel History?” “The 
Latest Phase of Historical Rationalism,” ‘“‘ Was Primitive Man a 
Degraded Savage?” &c. There is also a serial story—a feature 
we cannot commend. The price is sixpence. 
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THE CHURCH AND STATE QuEstion: by the Rev. Allan Mackenzie, 
Free Presbyterian Church, Inverness. The Northern Counties 
Publishing Company, Inverness. 


This booklet is a reprint of a series of letters that recently 
appeared from Mr. Mackenzie’s pen in the columns of the 
Northern Chronicle. The subject treated is one which occupies 
considerable attention at the present time in connection with Dis- 
establishment, but it is too evident that wrong and shallow views 
of the relations between Church and State prevail in many quarters. 
A sound treatise such as the above which brings the subject up to 
date, will prove useful in contributing to right and Scriptural views 
of the relative duties of Church and State. The writer begins 
with the testimony of Scripture and proves that it is the duty and 
privilege of the nation to support and defend the Church of Christ 
on earth. After showing that the separation of the Church from 
the State will seriously affect the nation’s power to enforce the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, Mr. Mackenzie proceeds to give a 
historical sketch of Church and State from the early centuries of 
the Christian era down to the time of the Reformation. The 
principles of the Church of Scotland as then adopted are expounded 
at length. It is pointed out that the Free Church in 1843 left 
the Establishment in maintenance of these principles. Her 
subsequent policy in advocating disestablishment is shown to be 
entirely inconsistent with her own testimony. She has in fact, 
become a “ Voluntary” Church. Her adoption of voluntaryism 
was one of the reasons for separation from her communion: and 
we, as a Free Presbyterian Church, are called upon to contend 
strongly on behalf of the principle of national religion. The 
whole procedure of the disestablishment party is proved to be 
an attempt to undo the principles and work of the Reformation, 
and to rob the nation of every shred of its testimony in favour of 
Christ’s Church. We commend this booklet which is written with 
much vigour and ability to the attention of our refders. 


Notr.— We beg to inform our Highland readers that we expect 


to have a Gaelic page in our next number. 
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The Hssemblies. 


HE General Assemblies of the Established and Free Churches 
are annual events which arouse considerable interest 
throughout the country. These Churches represent the greater 
part of Scotland, and the transactions of their Assemblies are, 
therefore, watched with minute attention by all ranks and classes 
of the people. It is by the doings of the Assemblies that we 
learn the direction in which the currents of religious opinion and 
practice are moving. These currents, for a number of years past, 
have set in in the direction of laxity and error in doctrine, worship, 
and discipline. As far as we can observe, no real change for the 
better has taken place this year. As for the Free Church, she 
appears to be steadily running down the steep course of apostacy 
without hindrance. The Established Church has shown some 
signs of faithfulness to truth in the Kilmun Heresy Case, but, we 
have reason to fear that these signs are much more apparent than 
real, and that as a Church she just stands where she did. 

In our last number we referred to the opening of the Assemblies. 
We now take up some of the more notable matters which occupied 
the attention of these courts. 

At the Established Assembly, on Monday, 26th May, Dr. 
Marshall Lang, Glasgow, presented the report of the Commission 
on the Religious Condition of the people. In the course of his 
remarks upon the Highlands, he touched on ‘‘the secession from 
the Free Church,” and Dr. Rainy’s recent reference to it. Dr. 
Rainy, he remarked, had said that the effect of the movement 
had been to disembarrass the Free Church of some impracticable 
elements. If Dr. Rainy was satisfied, he proceeded, ‘with that 
description of the effect of the movement they had nothing to 
say, although it was possible that the elements which in 1896 were 
called impracticable, represented the elements, which, in 1843 
were praised for unflinching adherence to the Church.” On the 
evening of the same day, the Assembly sat in deliberation upon 
the case of Professor Johnston, Aberdeen, and his students. A 
petition was presented by twenty-three students of the Established 
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Divinity Hall at Aberdeen, “craving the Assembly to exempt the 
students there from compulsory attendance at Professor Johnston’s 
lectures, and to appoint some one by whom suitable lectures on 
Biblical Criticism might be delivered.” The result of the 
Assembly’s deliberations was to refrain from taking up the matter, 
as it was at present being considered by the authorities of the 
University. At another sitting, it was further decided that in the 
event of the Aberdeen University concluding their investigations 
before next Assembly, the Commission of the Assembly be 
empowered to take any action necessary or expedient in the 
matter. This is a very painful case, and reveals a state of matters 
among Established students at Aberdeen that is truly deplorable. 
Dr. Johnston was appointed to the chair he now occupies only a 
few years ago. We believe he is one of the soundest professors in 
the Established Church, and the chief ground of his offence appears 
to be that he firmly holds by the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and’ rejects all modern rationalistic theories about the Old 
Testament. He affirms that he was ridiculed by the class for 
maintaining the unity of authorship in Isaiah. One student, we 
learn, declared in answer to a question, that the account of the 
creation in Genesis was not to be taken literally, but only as a 
piece of poetry. This is the sort of thing with which Professor 
Johnston has to contend. The students have also shown bad 
behaviour, for one day they meanly shut the professor out of his 
own class-room. We are sorry to see that the other professors 
have more sympathy with the students than with their colleague. 
The whole incident is a fruit of current declension in religion and 
theology. We shall await further developments with anxious 
interest. 

The next thing of general interest that appeared before this 
Assembly was the proposed Joint-Hymnal for the three Presby- 
terian Churches. Dr. Rankin, Muthil, gave in the report of the 
Committee. After considerable discussion, the new Hymnal was 
rejected by a majority. The reasons for rejection had, of course, 
nothing to do with opposition to the use of uninspired hymns, for 
these are already sanctioned by the Church. The rejection of 
this hymnal mainly sprang from the fact of the lack of harmony 
that subsists between the Established and the other Churches on 
account of the Disestablishment movement. We are not sorry at 
the issue. Another proof is given, that if men don’t unite in the 
use of the divinely authorised book of praise as a Psalter suitable 
for all ages, all efforts to agree about an uninspired hymnal will 
prove a failure. 

The last and most important matter that came before this 
Court was the well-known Kilmun Heresy Case. It came up for 
consideration in the form of an appeal from the Rev. Alexander 
Robinson, minister of Kilmun Parish, against a judgment of the 
Presbytery of Dunoon, finding relevant a libel charging him as 
the author of a book entitled, ‘‘ The Saviour in the Newer Light,” 
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with holding and publishing views containing unsound doctrine, 
and teaching subversive of and contrary to the doctrines of the 
Church, concerning (1) the authenticity, credibility, and truth- 
fulness of the four Gospels, and the divine inspiration and 
integrity of the writers ; (2) the divinity of Christ; (3) the holy 
sacraments ; (4) the miracles wrought by Christ during his earthly 
ministry; ard (5) Christ’s resurrection. Legal advocates 
appeared for Mr. Robinson and the Presbytery, and the Rev. 
John Saunders for the Synod of Argyll. After parties were heard 
on both sides Mr. Robinson’s appeal was dismissed by an over- 
whelming majority. It was then agreed that before proceeding 
further a committee would be appointed to confer with Mr. 
Robinson. The following evening the Assembly received the 
report of the committee. The report simply consisted of the 
presentation, without comment to the Assembly, of a statement 
by Mr. Robinson, in which he adhered to his defences against the 
Presbytery, but admitted that his book was faulty in form and 
substance, and promised to withdraw it from circulation, as well 
as not to publish or preach any views that could be reasonably 
regarded as antagonistic to the doctrines of the Church. As Mr. 
Robinson, however, did not withdraw his defences against the 
Presbytery, the libel on the five points enumerated went to the 
vote of the Assembly. The libel was sustained by large majorities 
on all the counts. Dr. Marshall Lang then moved, that the 
Assembly, whilst recording their condemnation of the book libelled, 
yet in view of Mr. Robinson’s explanations, assurances, and regret 
expressed in his statement, the Assembly strongly censure Mr. 
Robinson, and gravely admonish him to avoid all occasions of 
offence in the future, and resolve, in all the circumstances, to 
proceed no further in the case. Dr. John Macleod, Govan, 
moved as an amendment that the Assembly suspend and deprive 
Mr. Robinson fora year, enjoin him to withdraw the book and 
instruct him to appear before the next General Assembly to state 
whether he was prepared wholly to repudiate the statements of the 
book. The amendment was carried by a majority. We regard it 
as very satisfactory that Mr. Robinson’s case was so firmly 
handled by the Assembly. The chief drawbacks are that Dr, 
Macleod, Govan, and several of Mr. Robinson’s strongest 
opponents, are leaders of the Scottish Church Society, who are 
doing all they can to bring back the Church to Romanism, Mr. 
Robinson of course is a rationalist, and his views strike at the 
supernatural in every form. He takes from the truth, while Dr. 
Macleod and his party add to the truth. Both are seriously 
wrong. Whilst highly satisfied that Mr. Robinson has been 
suspended, we cannot but have mingled feelings at the result. 
Nothing would give us more pleasure than to see the Established 
Church returning to the pure doctrine and worship of the 
Reformation embodied in the Confession of Faith. But we fear 
the time is not yet. One of her greatest enemies is ritualism, and 
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unless this is cast out she will speedily fall into the hands of 
Rome. 

The Free Church Assembly was occupied with several matters 
of interest and controversy. The new Joint Hymnal was before 
the house on Wednesday, 26th May; Professor Bruce, Glasgow, 
moved the adoption of the hymnal, and Dr. J. H. Wilson 
seconded the motion. The chief speaker of the opposition was 
Mr. Archibald Macneilage, Glasgow. He concluded his speech 
by saying that this was the most contemptible publication in the 
shape of a hymnal that was ever laid on the table of the house. 
During the discussion it came out that the Rev. Robert Murray 
M‘Cheyne’s hymn, “I once was a stranger to grace and to God,” 
was omitted from the book. We do not approve of the use of 
uninspired hymns, however sound, in public worship; but we 
think it a lamentable state of matters when a hymn such as the 
above, commonly known as Jehovah Tsidkenu, “‘The Lord our 
righteousness,” written by an eminent man of God and containing 
sound truth, is rejected in room of Popish trash. The doctrine of 
imputed righteousness, which is hateful to Papists and Arminians, 
but sweet to all who love the Gospel, is a prominent element in 
this hymn, and therefore it was rejected. People have fallen so 
low that even sound hymns are obnoxious to their taste. The 
Assembly decided to take the vote by a show of hands, and the 
adoption of the new hymnal was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Principal Rainy submitted the usual report on the Highlands 
and Islands, and made reference to the “‘secession,” or rather, the 
Free Presbyterian Church. It appears that the Presbyteries were 
communicated with to give in reports of the extent and numbers 
of the “secession” from the Free Church. The result of the 
figures furnished was that the total amount of elders and deacons, 
communicants and adherents, over eighteen years of age, who had 
left the Church, was 6,756. The amount of decrease in members 
and adherents in the Highland Presbyteries since 1894, was only 
4,008. We are fully convinced that the number of those who 
seceded is much greater, but as numbers do not affect our 
principles or position anything, we make no attempt at any 
elaborate proof to the contrary. We have no doubt but the 
difference between the two figures given above arises from the fact 
that the Church has been largely adding to her membership. It 
is a part of the new gospel that young persons who make the 
merest profession of religion should be urged to become com- 
municants. And since Highland Presbyteries have got rid of 
“the impracticable elements,” we are sure they have been busy 
at this work. 

A prominent subject in the Assembly was the Church’s relations 
to the U.P. Church. The Synod of the latter body has declared 
itself this year fully in favour of union with the Free Church. 
Principal Rainy made a motion to the effect that they cordially 
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welcome the overture of the U.P. Church, and take steps to draw 
the two bodies closer together. He said, in the course of his 
speech, that the matter should not be rushed but should be fully 
weighed and discussed throughout the Church, but that although 
*‘nobody wanted it or wished to bring it to pass, that that union 
might be accomplished in the end amid disaster and a set of 
accompaniments, lawsuits, secessions, and troubles of that kind. 
Not the less it would come to pass.” Rev. J. D. MacCulloch, 
Glasgow, made a statement to the effect that he and those who 
thought with him adhered to the views so frequently expressed 
on former occasions, that they desired the larger union of the 
three Presbyterian Churches, but that they could not seek or 
agree to such a union, except on such a basis as should neither 
put in abeyance nor minimise truths or principles which the Free 
Church was under special obligations to’ hold and declare. It is 
quite evident that the power of the minority is getting weaker 
year by year, and that Principal Rainy and the majority behind 
his back simply smile at all their endeavours, which are not very 
vigorous or united at the best, to check the current towards union 
with the U.P. Church. The cognate subject of Church and State 
also came up at a further sitting. Principal Rainy moved that 
“the Assembly adhere to all former findings on the subject, 
declare anew that the termination of the present connection of 
Church and State in Scotland is demanded by justice, and by the 
interests of religion, and is an indispensable preliminary to a 
general reunion of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland.” Dr. 
Macewan, Edinburgh, made a motion that the Assembly express 
itself simply in favour of the general reunion of the Presbyterian 
Churches ; Sheriff Cowan, Paisley, a motion in favour of Disestab- 
lishment, but against the alienation of endowments from the support 
of religion; while Mr. J. Hay Thorburn made the usual con- 
stitutional motion against Disestablishment and in favour of the 
principle of national religion. The result was that Dr. Macewan 
withdrew his motion in virtue of a statement in Principal Rainy’s 
speech, and that the latter’s motion was carried as usual by a 
large majority. Mr. Thorburn’s motion only received a little over 
40 adherents. Dr. Macewan was at one time regarded as a very 
vigorous constitutionalist, but he seems to be gradually falling 
into the arms of Dr. Rainy and his party. His speech and action 
on this occasion were tantamount to acceptance of Dr. Rainy’s 
policy on Church and State. 

The Declaratory Act was the last subject of controversy that 
was brought before the Assembly. Overtures from the Presbytery 
of Dingwall and Synod of Glenelg, practically asking the repeal of 
the Declaratory Act, were discussed. These overtures were 
spoken to by Rev. Messrs. Macqueen, Kiltearn; Galbraith, 
Lochalsh ; and Sinclair, Plockton. Principal Rainy, in proposing 
that the Assembly pass from the overtures, said in conclusion that 
they had heard in the Assembly member after member stating 
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that they would not have been there as members had it not been 
for the operation of the Declaratory Act. Mr. Galbraith said, 
that if matters were to go on, he felt there would be another and 
larger exodus than that which had taken place. He did not say 
it would be in the direction of secession, but it would be in 
another direction, and they might look for themselves. After 
some further discussion, the Assembly agreed to pass from the 
overtures. These proceedings need hardly any comment. The 
Declaratory Act has again been practically declared to be a law in 
the Free Church, and all the efforts of the minority are utterly 
futile to check or affect its operation. 

Besides the above, several things appeared in the discussions. 
of the Assembly that deserve criticism. Dr. Reith, Glasgow, 
expressed very lax views about Sabbath observance, and 
said that he did not rest the obligation to keep the Sabbath on 
the fourth commandment. In speaking also on Religion and 
Morals, he referred favourably to, the theatre, if it were only 
purged, as a means of much instruction and profit, and remarked 
that he had the most intense respect for some men and women 
in the theatrical profession of to-day. We further observe, that 
the Assembly leaves it to the discretion of Kirk-Sessions to 
administer the communion: to aged and sick persons. Private 
communion is one of the Romish things that our Reforming 
forefathers abjured, but the Assembly of the Free Church is 
prepared to restore this, contrary to the express prohibition of a 
former Act of the Church in 1690. 

Our sketch of the proceedings of the Free Church Assembly 
will show our readers that the body represented by that court is 
still on the down grade, and is going further year by year from 
the truth. It ought to be a matter of deep sorrow that men who 
have had such a goodly heritage are so lightly casting it away. 
The apostacy of the Free Church may well be indelibly impressed 
upon the hearts of all as an event that carries with it solemn 
warning to present and future generations. Let us as a Church 
not boast of our sword or bow, but in humility and lowliness of 
mind let us seek to go forward ‘“‘in the strength of the Lord God, 
making mention of His righteousness, and of His only.” 


THE SACRAMENTS FOR JULy.—It has been arranged that the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper will (D.V.) be dispensed at 
Inverness on the first Sabbath of the month ; at Moy and Raasay 
on the second; at Halkirk, Caithness, and Bracadale, Skye, on 
the third; and at Rogart, Flashadder, and North Uist on the 
fourth. 


A NEW Free Presbyterian Meeting House was opened on 17th 
June, at Fearn. The Rev. J. R. Mackay, Gairloch, and Rev. 
Allan M‘Kenzie, Inverness, officiated. 
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H Sermon. 


By THE Rev. ALEX. Macrar, KAMmEs, TIGHNABRUAICH. 


ae 


““ Whose fan is in His hand, and he will thoroughly purge His floor, and 
gather His wheat into the garner ; but He will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. —SY. MATT. ili. 12. 
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eee solemn words were spoken by John the Baptist in 
reference to the functions that were to be discharged by Him 
whose forerunner John professed to be. He appears now to have 
entered upon the ministry to which he was divinely called. In 
him some of the predictions made under the Old Testament 
dispensation are actually fulfilled: ‘“ For this is he that was spoken 
of by the prophet Esaias, saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.” Malachi also speaks of his coming: ‘“ Behold, I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me.” A 
solemn message it was that John delivered. It was exactly the 
same as that which the Lord Jesus declared when He had entered 
upon His public ministry on earth: “Repent ye; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” John preached the absolute necessity of 
repentance with all the authority with which his divine message 
was invested. The result was that large congregations assembled 
to hear him, and many “‘were baptised of him in Jordan, confessing 
their sins.” But among his hearers were some self-righteous 
characters who had such a favourable estimate of their own 
integrity as not to have any need of confessing their sins. These 
he very sharply rebukes, and delineates their character in a manner 
in which they did not expect to be described: “‘O generation of 
vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 
Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet for repentance.” John is careful 
to inculcate the insufficiency of his baptism. In it, he acknow- 
ledged, there was no intrinsic efficacy to effect a change either of 
state or of nature. He thus turns the attention of his hearers to 
the absolute necessity of receiving a baptism from Christ, —whose 
prerogative it is to baptise ‘‘with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
The doctrines that Jobn is here careful to inculcate are those 
expressed in the passage: “‘ What the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God sending His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh ; 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” John, therefore, 
does not claim to have any right to hold the fan in his hand. He 
only has a right to bear the fan unto whom the Father “hath 
committed all judgment.” His foundation standeth sure, having 
the seal, ‘“ The Lord knoweth them that are his.” “‘ With His fan 
He will thoroughly purge His floor ;” and in the exercise of His 
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divine rights and prerogatives ‘He will gather His wheat into the 
garner; but He will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” 

Three things present themselves in this passage for our con- 
sideration, viz. :— 

I. The floor. 

II. Christ’s treatment of the floor: ‘‘ He will thoroughly purge 
His floor.” 

III. His treatment of those who are on the floor: “‘ He will 
gather His wheat into the garner; but He will burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire.” 

I. In this passage John speaks metaphorically. The Scriptures 
abound in metaphors ; but invariably they convey a deep spiritual 
meaning. All the hearers of John would understand the literal 
signification of what he had here spoken; but few of them were 
able to understand the spiritual meaning these words conveyed. 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” Under the representation 
of a floor the visible church is set forth. Many of those who are 
members of the visible church are not members of the church 
invisible. ‘‘ He is not a Jew which is one outwardly ; neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh. But he isa Jew, 
which is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is not of man, but of 
God.” Thus the floor is represented as having wheat and chaff 
on it. It has been so from the beginning, and it shall be so 
to the end of time. From the beginning Christ had a floor. He 
placed it not among the fallen angels, but among the fallen race 
of Adam: ‘‘ For verily He took not on Him the nature of angels ; 
but He took on Him the seed of Abraham.” No sooner did 
wheat appear on His floor than chaff also appeared. Abel, we 
are told, offered unto the Lord of the firstlings of his flock and of 
the fat thereof; but Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an 
offering unto Him. To the offering of Abel the Lord had respect, 
because he offered it in the exercise of faith on the “‘ Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.” ‘Behold the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world.” Abel had respect to the 
doctrine of justification by faith through the infinite merits of the 
atoning blood of Christ; but Cain repudiated that doctrine, and 
blindly asserted the possibility of justification by works, as many 
professors of religion do nowadays. Let them, however, remember 
that ‘‘ by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in 
His sight.” Itis not by works that any member of the human race 
can be saved, but by grace: ‘‘ Who hath saved us, and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, but according to 
His own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began.” 

The Jewish Church was Christ’s floor under the Old Testament 
dispensation. Thus the Psalmist refers to it—‘‘Thou hast brought 
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a vine out of Egypt; thou hast cast out the heathen and planted 
it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst cause it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land..... She sent out her boughs 
unto the sea, and her branches unto the river.” On it the outward 
ordinances of Christ’s house were instituted. Moses had received 
the injunction, ‘See that thou make all things according to the 
pattern shewed to thee in the mount.” On the floor of the Jewish 
Church the ceremonial law was given, which remained in force 
tll the death of Christ. Then it was totally and finally abrogated, 
for ‘‘the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom.” On this floor the Lord had some wheat, but there was 
much chaff. That is very evident from the fact that many 
thousands of the Israelites were destroyed in the wilderness. 
“With whom was He grieved forty years? was it not with them 
that had sinned, whose carcases fell in the wilderness?” Many 
of them could not enter into rest because of unbelief: ‘‘ He will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.’ David was much 
concerned for this floor in his day. How many in our day are 
concerned about their own affairs; but how few are really and 
sincerely distressed for the state of Christ’s cause! ‘Do good,” 
said David, ‘‘in thy good pleasure unto Zion; build thou the walls 
of Jerusalem.” What gross darkness had fallen upon it in Elijah’s 
troublous days: ‘‘The children of Israel have forsaken thy 
covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with 
the sword ; and I, even I only, am left ; and they seek my life, to 
take it away.” The prophets of Baal were numerous. ‘They were 
lost in carnal security. They heartily rejoiced in the success that 
crowned their efforts to advance the kingdom of darkness. 
Fittingly are they described by the Psalmist: ‘The boar out of 
the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth devour 
it.” But although troops may overcome Gad, he shall overcome 
at the last. ‘There was indeed much chaff on the floor; but 
comparatively little wheat. Consider how grieved in spirit 
Jeremiah was at the state of Christ’s cause: “‘Oh that my head 
were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep 
day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people!” Why 
should he be so affected? ‘There was much chaff on the floor. 
There was much graceless. profession of religion. The prophets 
were light and treacherous persons ; the priests had done violence 
to the law. How sadly is their character depicted in the Scriptures * 
“His watchmen are blind; they are all ignorant, they are all dumb 
dogs, they cannot bark ; sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber. 
Yea, they are greedy dogs which can never have enough, and they 
are shepherds that cannot understand ; they all look to their own 
way, every one for his gain, from his quarter.” No wonder then, 
though the soul of every child of God should be sorely grieved. 
The majority of the prophets were like the foxes in the desert. 
They prophesied out of their own heart, and spoke vanity. How 
unspeakably sad was the condition of the people who listened to 
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them. ‘They have seduced my people, saying, Peace ; and there 
was no peace; and one built up a wall, and lo, others daubed it 
with untempered mortar.” It is very probable that these false 
prophets would now assert, with all the power of argument at their 
command, that never before was the floor in a more flourishing 
condition. It is but natural for them to think that the floor cannot 
flourish but when they themselves are well represented on it. 
“The god of this world hath blinded the eyes of those who believe 
not.” Poor Scotland! we fear that Satan is permitted to ride 
triumphantly on the floor of Christ in thee. 

In the fulness of time Christ appeared personally on His floor. 
The people of God, who are here represented under the character 
“wheat,” were looking for His advent. ‘‘The Lord, whom ye 
seek, shall suddenly come to His temple, even the messenger of 
the covenant, whom ye delight in; behold, he shall come, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” But did He find much wheat on His floor 
when He came? No. Simeon was a precious grain on it. He 
is described as ‘“‘ waiting for the consolation of Israel... . . And 
it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost that he should not 
see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ.” We also read 
of Anna, a prophetess, “who departed not from the temple, but 
served God with fastings and prayers night and day.” ‘There 
were a few others on it who are given under this representation ; 
but the predominating party were those represented by the ‘‘chaff.” 
On that account, the question has been put, ‘‘Who may abide the 
day of His coming? and who shall stand when He appeareth ? 
for He is like a refiners’ fire, and like fullers’ soap.” Was Christ 
kindly received when He appeared on His own floor? No. ‘‘He 
is despised and rejected of men ; a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” Every graceless person cherishes the same thoughts 
towards Him now as those did who actually cried, ‘ We will not 
have this man to reign over us.” What a wonderful Person ! 
Christ, the eternal Son, who is the same in substance, equal 
in power and in glory, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
in the unity of the God-head. In Him is the mystery of 
godliness revealed. ‘‘ Without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness, God manifested in the flesh.” To assume a sinless 
human nature and bring it into an indissoluble union with the 
divine nature was a mighty act of the eternal Person: ‘‘The Word 
was made flesh and tabernacled among us.” ‘To this greatest of 
all mysteries Nahum refers for the consolation of the Church : 
‘“‘ Behold upon the mountains the feet of Him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace!” But Him the Church rejected. 
On His own floor was He apprehended, crucified, and ignomini- 
ously put to death. But “ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into His glory?” so that ‘the stone which 
the builders refused is become the head stone of the corner.” 
He was indeed delivered for the offences of His people; but He 
was raised up again for their justification. And now as He is 
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about to ascend gloriously to the Father’s right hand where there 
are pleasures for evermore, in whose presence is fulness of joy, 
what is the parting command He gives to His disciples? “‘Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Christ’s floor, therefore, embraces both Jews and Gentiles. Under 
the representation of a floor the visible church is here set forth. 
II. This floor needs to be purged: “ He will thoroughly purge 
His floor.” This work He has not entrusted to any other, He 
has committed to His ainbassadors the word of reconciliation 
which they are exhorted to hold fast, ‘“‘in faith and love which is 
in Christ Jesus.” ‘‘ Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown.” ‘To thoroughly purge the floor is not in the 
power of a finite creature, Christ alone can thoroughly purge it. 
It is, however, the duty of every person to strenuously oppose 
whatsoever may tend to corrupt it. Weare enjoined to “contend 
earnestly for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints.” 
1. The floor needs to be purged because there is much®chaff on 
it. And what is that chaff? The chaff represents two classes :— 
(1.) Those who are brought within the pale of the visible Church 
through the door of baptism ; and yet have undergone no saving 
change. It will avail us nothing though we should have the out- 
ward privileges of the Church bestowed upon us if we be not 
regenerated: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” When the 
Church is in a declining condition, she attributes much efficacy to 
the outward administration of the sacraments. She glories much 
in outward pomp and splendour. So did the Jewish Church in 
Christ’s time and after it. So does the Church of Rome; and 
now it has become a marked feature of the Churches of the 
Reformation, at home and abroad, to glory much in externals. 
Not only do Episcopalians, but also many so-called Presbyterians 
believe in baptismal regeneration. Remember that ‘‘circumcision 
or uncircumcision availeth nothing; but a new creation.” You 
shall certainly be found among the chaff though you should be 
baptised in the name of the adorable Persons of the Trinity 1f you 
be not born again. How many to whom this’ sacrament is out- 
wardly administered give evidence from the fruits they bear in 
their daily walk and conversation that they are still under the 
government of the ‘‘god of this world, the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobed- 
ience!” But “to whom much is given, of them much shall be 
required;” and if you think lightly of these privileges you are 
aggravating your own guilt. Is it not said, ‘This is the condemn- 
ation that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil?” It is indeed a 
precious privilege to be within the pale of the visible Church ; but 
you shall be accounted as chaff if you remain ignorant of the saving 
operations of the Holy Spirit in regeneration. (2.) The chaff 
represents those who make a graceless profession of religion. 
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There have been many such in every generation; and this gener- 
ation has its own share of them. It is a fatal mistake those 
ministers commit who insist on all indiscriminately to partake of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. All have no right to partake 
of it; and we fear that many such are in the ministry, and hold 
other important offices in the visible Church. That may be a 
reason for the encouragement that is given by too many ministers 
to all indiscriminately to become church members. We read of 
no class of people against whom the Lord Jesus inveighs with 
greater severity than against graceless professors of religion. They 
were the enemies of the cross of Christ in every generation. The 
preaching of the cross was té the Jews a stumbling block ; to the 
Greeks, it was foolishness. It is so till now. Who were they 
whom John addressed in the words, ‘“O generation of vipers?” 
They were professors of religion ; but destitute of grace. We can 
conceive of no class of people more detrimental to the cause of 
Christ on earth than such. Therefore, it is said that the harlots 
and the publicans themselves will enter into the kingdom of heaven 
before them. But harlots and publicans cannot enter without 
undergoing a radical and a saving change; neither can nominal 
professors, whether they be ordinary church members or office- 
bearers in congregations. How showy was the outward profession 
of the foolish virgins! But what was the value of it? It all 
vanished. ‘‘At midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the bride- 
groom cometh ; go ye out to meet Him.” Then “they that were 
ready went in with Him to the marriage; and the door was shut.” 
All graceless professors of religion are but chaff. ‘Through their 
instrumentality the prince of darkness can advance his cause with 
greater success than he can through the agency of those who live 
in Open sin. Satan makes greater havoc when he appears as an 
‘angel of ight” than when he goes about as “a roaring lion.” 
Do not then rest satisfied with an outward profession of religion. 
Give the more diligence to make your calling and election sure. 
Although the process of being emptied from vessel to vessel is by 
no means a pleasant experience, it is unspeakably sad to have 
the lot and portion of Moab. ‘‘ Moab,” it is said, ‘‘ hath been at 
ease from his youth, and he hath settled on his lees, and hath not 
been emptied from vessel to vessel . . . . . therefore, his taste 
remained in him, and his scent is not changed.” The Lord’s 
people are frequently afraid that they are nothing better; but the 
words of Christ to them are, “ Fear not, little flock ; tor it is your 
lather’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” The two classes 
that we have been describing seem to be the two parts referred to 
by Zachariah: ‘In all the land, saith the Lord, two parts therein 
shall be cut off and die.” He speaks of a third part which shall 
be left therein, probably representing the wheat, or the Lord’s 
people ; for ‘they shall fear Thee as long as the sun and moon 
endure, throughout all generations.” The floor, therefore, needs 
to be purged. But Christ ‘will thoroughly purge His floor.” 
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2. Again, the floor needs to be purged because of the un- 
scriptural practices of churches that profess to be churches of 
Christ. Think of the foul practices of the Church of Rome. She 
is represented in the Scriptures as having upon her forehead a 
name written: ‘‘ Mystery, Babylon the great, the mother of harlots, 
and abominations of the earth.” She is described as becoming 
“the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and a 
cage of every unclean and hateful bird.” The Lord’s people are, 
therefore, exhorted to come out of her, that they be not partakers 
of her sins; and receive not of her plagues. Are churches that go 
under the name of Protestant Churches much better? Many of 
them are not. . How corrupt is the floor in Episcopalian Churches! 
The Church of Rome is rapidly regaining her strength beyond her 
own borders, and few only have the eyes to behold it. Anglicanism 
is very closely allied to Romanism. But consider the Romanising 
tendencies that appear in the Presbyterianism of Scotland. This 
generation seems to connive at these tendencies; but following 
generations are likely to be laid prostrate under the heel of Popish 
dominion as a result of our unfaithfulness. The floor of Christ in 
Presbyterian communions is much polluted. That is clear (1) 
from the practice of many of these churches. Have they any 
divine warrant or authority to introduce instrumental music into 
the public worship of the sanctuary? No; but the divine 
injunction is, ‘‘ By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving thanks to 
His name.” Many devote all their energies to defile the floor 
which Christ will ultimately thoroughly purge; but the word of 
the Lord shall most certainly be fulfilled in them if they repent 
not: ‘If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” 
Inconceivably dangerous it is then to introduce into the sanctuary 
a form of worship that Christ Himself has not prescribed ; and we 
would fain hope that congregations who indulge in such an un- 
warrantable practice as this may speedily give it up for the good 
of Zion in our land. ‘‘To what purpose is the multitude of your 
SACHIN CSpUMLOR Cew aieieeae When ye come to appear before me, 
who hath required this at your hand, to tread my courts.” (2) It 
is also evident that the floor is much polluted by the too many 
unscriptural views of truth that ‘are given out. The floor was 
wonderfully purged in Scotland through the instrumentality of the 
excellent Reformers whom God raised up; but now there is an 
imaginary enlightenment that looks with contempt upon the attain- 
ments of the Reformation. The Confession of Faith is repudiated 
in many quarters, and doctrines are authoritatively sanctioned that 
are subversive of the doctrines of the Word of God. ‘They ‘“‘wrest 
the Scriptures to their own destruction.” To what an alarming 
extent is the floor now polluted in Scotland with Arminianism, 
Sacramentarianism, Voluntaryism, Romanism, &c.!  ‘‘ For there 
shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great 
signs and wonders ; insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall 
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deceive the very elect.” On all these accounts the floor needs to 
be purged. 

3. The Lord’s people, represented by the wheat on the floor, 
need themselves to be purged. They have all been washed “ by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
But they need to be washed daily. ‘‘ Purge me with hysop and I 
shall be clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
Christ will thoroughly purge His people. By nature they were 
all chaff. They were “the children of wrath, even as others.” 
But through the powerful and saving operations of the Holy 
Spirit in them in effectual calling they were made new creatures ; 
for “that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” They acquiesced 
most heartily in God’s way of salvation through the infinite merits 
of Christ’s sacrifice. They realised Christ in His finished work 
to be an all, yea, an infinitely and everlastingly satisfying portion. 
“This is all my salvation, and all my desire.” Those, therefore, 
whom He washes not have no part in Him. His people are 
justified freely by His grace. But they need to be sanctified. 
“‘ Sanctify them through Thy truth.” Christ is thus made to them 
of God both righteousness and sanctification. In respect of their 
justification and the acceptance of their persons by God on the 
ground of Christ’s imputed righteousness, they are as perfect as 
they can possibly be; but they are not so, in respect of their 
sanctification. ‘There are no degrees in their justification, as 
there are in their sanctification. The former is a completed act, 
taking place in the twinkling of an eye—it is an act of God’s free 
grace. It is, therefore, a perfect blessedness. What profound 
and stupid ignorance has been exhibited on the floor of the 
General Assembly of the Church, which we can no longer regard 
as representing the Free Church, by the irreverent applause 
that has been elicited by the utterance of a statement calling 
in question the orthodoxy of the words in the psalm, ‘That 
man hath perfect blessedness, &c.” It is not partly that the 
Lord justifies or reconciles any sinner to Himself; otherwise 
there could be no justification or reconciliation at all. But 
justification is a perfect blessedness, and that perfect blessedness 
all the Lord’s people have on earth, as is evident from the words, 
‘“Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is God 
who justifieth.” In this respect they are all ‘‘complete in Him,” 
although they are not “ thoroughly purged.” But sanctification is 
a work—it 18 a process carried on; so that they shall not be 
thoroughly purged until this work in them is completed. This is 
the mysterious work that the Holy Spirit carries on in their souls 
throughout their whole life of faith on earth; and the singularity 
of this work is, that the more it advances, the greater is one’s own 
consciousness of the depth of wickedness of one’s heart, and the 
exceeding sinfulness and corruption of one’s nature. He will, 
therefore, bring them “through the fire, and refine them as silver 
is refined.” Christ shall present His people before the Father, 
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“holy, unblameable, and unreproveable.” He is made sancti- 
fication to them, so that He shall thoroughly purge them by 
ultimately making them perfect in holiness. Then only shall a 
complete and an everlasting separation be effected between them 
and their corruption. Christ shall thus answer their prayer, 
“Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity.” If the floor is to be 
thoroughly purged, the Lord’s people on the floor shall also 
themselves be thoroughly purged. 

4. He will thoroughly purge His floor by actually separating 
the wheat from the chaff. ‘‘Then shall ye return, and discern 
between the righteous and the wicked.” A clean separation shall 
He effect between them ; and for that purpose He has the fan in 
His hand. Jet no person presume to have a right to exercise 
functions that are exclusively Christ’s. In His hand only is the 
fan safe. Great as John was he entirely disclaims the right to 
fulfil functions that were never entrusted to him. Let us, there- 
fore, be careful not to presumptuously arrogate to ourselves 
prerogatives that are not ours to exercise. How unspeakably 
precious that Christ has His fan in His hand! But what is that 
fan? (1.) The fan of His word. How many try to wrest it out 
of His hands! How many attempt to rend it to pieces! But it 
shall rend terribly the consciences of many eternally; for the 
worm shall not die, neither shall the fire be quenched. Many 
think that they can improve on Christ’s fan—some by detracting 
from it, others by adding to it. But His fan is perfect,—‘‘ The 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” How sadly 
deluded those are who endeavour to interpret it in such a way as 
to suit their own carnal tastes! The Scriptures, however, shall 
not be changed, ‘‘ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” Some 
Churches think that they can make any alterations they lke on 
this fan. Can anything be more dishonouring to God than a 
deliberate denial on the part of any individual or Church, of the 
integrity and inerrancy of His word? ‘To the law and the 
testimony we must come, and by them must our whole conduct 
be regulated. No individual or Church, or any power whatever, 
can take the fan out of Christ’s hand, “‘Strong is Thy hand, and 
high is Thy right hand.” But with the fan of His word He will 
thoroughly purge His floor. How do you stand related to the 
Word of God? Is your knowledge of it confined to the letter, or 
do you know it in its power? ‘The Word of God is living and 
powerful.” Many of those who profess to be followers of Christ 
know it not in its power; and, therefore, in the faithful procla- 
mation of His word He has been carrying on sifting processes in 
order to sever the wheat from the chaff. We have a very 
remarkable instance of this when Christ preached to those whom 
He fed in the wilderness, the necessity of eating the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drinking His blood, ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye have no iife in you.” 
They followed Him because of the loaves and fishes. How 
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worldly and selfish they were in their aspirations! They could 
not, therefore, bear to hear the truth faithfully declared, “ This is 
a hard saying, who can hear it?” and “from that time many of 
His disciples went back, and walked no more with Him.” But 
did His true disciples turn back? No. “Lord,” said Peter, “to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” What 
are the words of eternal life? ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Sen of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in you,” in. 
regard to which His nominal followers said, ‘‘ This is a hard saying, 
who can hear it?” Observe the difference between both. What 
a wonderful sifting had there taken place by the fan of Christ’s 
word! ‘The chaff went away; but the wheat remained. That is 
exactly the case till now. Many will not listen to the faithful 
declarations of the Word of God, ‘‘ The time will come when they 
will not endure sound doctrine; but after their own lusts shall 
they heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears, and they 
shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned into 
fables.” This incident in the wilderness serves as a mirror in 
which we can clearly see the condition of the Churches in 
Scotland now. What do many say about the doctrines of the 
Confession of Faith? ‘‘ This is a hard saying, who can hear it.” 
Some churches have relaxed these doctrines; and we can only 
compare them to those nominal disciples of Christ who ‘‘ went 
back and walked no more with him.” Infinitely better it is to 
have the company of a few despised disciples who receive the 
words of Christ as the ‘‘ words of eternal life,” than be associated 
with thousands who regard His doctrines as ‘‘an hard saying.” 
He will, therefore, purge His floor with the fan of His word. 

(2.) He will also purge it with the fan of affliction. Christ has 
the government both of providence and of grace upon His 
shoulders. ‘There is, therefore, no accident in His providential 
agency. ‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of 
them shall not fall to the ground without your Father.” David 
derived much comfort from the thought that He was the God 
both of providence and of grace. ‘‘ My times are in Thy hand,” 
that is, the hand in which the fan is. How much was Jacob tried 
with this fan! ‘All these things are against me.” He thought 
that the wheels of providence were revolving in a manner that 
was detrimental to him. But these wheels Christ controls, so that 
‘all things work together for good to them that love God.” With 
this fan He will purge His floor, and effect a separation between 
the wheat and the chaff. Consider how clearly this is exemplified 
in the case of Job and his wife. The Lord was pleased to visit 
them with sore afflictions. With what resplendent lustre does the 
work of God in Job shine when he utters the words, ‘The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” But how sadly does his wife appear to be under 
the influence of the prince of darkness! ‘Curse God and die.” 
The one blessed, but the other cursed. He will purge His floor 
with the fan of affliction. If you cast a piece of silver into the 
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fire it melts. If you cast a piece of clay into it, it hardens. So 
it is with the righteous and the wicked. In the fire of affliction 
the Lord’s people are moistened, but the wicked are hardened 
init. ‘“ He will thoroughly purge His floor.” 

(3.) He will purge it with the fan of trials. With this fan the 
floor was purged in Gideon’s day. His army of two and thirty 
thousand was reduced to three hundred. Men frequently make 
much of the chaff. It often appears weighty in their eyes ; but it 
is even lighter than a feather, and before the winds of trial it must 
inevitably go. ‘‘God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty; and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised . . . . that no 
flesh should glory in His presence.” In fanning operations, how 
rapidly does the chaff fly away when it is laid out before the wind! 
It is even so on the floor of Christ’s Church. There is, therefore, 
need of grace to help in every time of need. It is possible—and 
it has often been the case—that some grains of wheat may be 
carried away a little before the wind. Although some of the 
Lord’s people may fall, they shall not fall utterly. He shali heal 
all their backslidings. Satan desired to have Peter that he might 
sift him as wheat,—‘“‘ But I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
not.” The Lord seems to be sifting the inhabitants of Scotland 
to-day. Choose you then whom ye will serve ; and may many be 
enabled to say with Joshua, “‘ But as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord !” 

(4.) Christ will thoroughly purge His floor with the fan of the 
final judgment. God the Father puts this fan into His hand. 
‘For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son.” The floor shall not be thoroughly purged 
until then. Christ shall effect with this fan a complete and an 
everlasting separation between the wheat and the chaff. Then He 
shall have a perfectly pure Church, “and the inhabitants shall not 
say I am sick.” These words shall, therefore, be fulfilled to the 
uttermost, *f He will thoroughly purge His floor.” 

III. His treatment of those who are on the floor. 

(1.) He will gather His wheat into the garner. The wheat is 
represented as Christ’s own possession, ‘‘ 7s wheat.” His people 
are the Father’s gift to Him, ‘‘ The Father who gave them Me is 
greater than all.” They are His by purchase and by their own 
choice in effectual calling. ‘Ye are not your own; for ye are 
bought with a price.” These He will gather into the garner. 
The garner represents the state of glory. He first gathers them 
into the kingdom of grace ; but He shall also gather them into 
the kingdom of glory. 


‘¢ They shall be brought with gladness great, 
And mirth on every side, 
Into the palace of the King, 
And there they shall abide.” 
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They shall be in the full enjoyment of God throughout eternity. 
““Their sun shall no more go down. The Lord shall be their 
everlasting light, and the days of their mourning shall be ended.” 
‘God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” In the infinite 
sovereignty of the grace of God, they have all from eternity been 
linked on to that golden chain of unbroken continuity described 
by the apostle, ‘“‘ Whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of His Son .... whom He did 
predestinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them 
He also justified ; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” 
They shall see Christ as He is and be made like unto Him, so 
that they shall shine as the sun in the kingdom of their own 
Father in infinite and everlasting blessedness. 

(2.) ‘‘ He will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” What 
indescribable horror must overwhelm the wicked when He in 
infinite righteousness and justice, shall adjudge them to the 
condemnation of eternal death! ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and for his angels.” 
Fire is an emblem of the wrath of God. His wrath shall be 
revealed against all unrighteousness and ungodliness of men. 
“For behold, the day cometh that shall burn as an oven ; and all 
the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble; and 
the day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, 
that it shall leave them neither root nor branch.” ‘The fire is 
unquenchable. Eternity shall not exhaust the wrath that shall be 
revealed. ‘The dismal shrieks of the lost shall not stay the outflow 
of it. The wind of His wrath shall drive them into the bottomless 
pit of His fiery indignation. ‘The ungodly are like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away. Therefore, the ungodly shall not 
stand in the judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous.” They shall not be annihilated in the unquenchable 
fire of His infinitely righteous indignation. He who inflicts His 
avenging strokes, shall keep them in being for ever. Think of 
how inconceivably terrible must your eternity be if you be among 
the chaff that He shall “burn up with unquenchable fire!” Will 
you not be made wise for the salvation of your soul? Give up 
your sinful practices. Cease to indulge your carnal appetites. 
‘Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way 
with him.” Listen to the voice of Christ in the truth, “Turn ye, 
turn ye, why will ye die.” Hearken diligently unto Him; hear, 
that your soul may live. The righteous shall go into life eternal ; 
but the wicked into everlasting punishment. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S recent letter to the Archbishop of York is a 
notable example of the Romeward tendency. Mr. Gladstone is very 
desirous that the Pope should pronounce the Episcopal clergy to 
be lawfully ordained, so as to pave the way for a re-union with 
Rome. 
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3nstrumental Music in Mew Testament 
Worsbip. 


By Rev. JoHN R. Mackay, M.A., GAIRLOCH. 


be this paper, I propose to state, in short compass, some of the 

reasons why our Church is opposed to instrumental music 
in public worship, and hope, in closing, to show the bearings 
of this question on a fundamental principle of Presbyterianism. 

The discussion of this subject may be regarded as unimportant, 
if not ridiculous, by scoffers at religion, and such as God is not in 
all their thoughts ; but the reflection that the question relates to 
the acceptable worship of the great God, will at once lead those 
that fear His name to regard the matter from a much higher 
standpoint. In the worship of God, and especially in the singing 
of His praise, there is, on the part of the Church, a real approach 
to Him, and those who imagine that under the New Testament 
believers are left very much to the freedom of their own will as to 
how this approach may be made, must have forgotten that to the 
New Testament Church those most solemn words of the Spirit 
have been addressed: ‘‘ Wherefore, we receiving a kingdom 
which cannot be moved, let us have grace whereby we may 
serve God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear; for our 
God is a consuming fire.” To approach God by a mediator, is 
the most solemn exercise in which the Church of Christ can be 
engaged, and, as the fear of God obliges her to ascertain with the 
utmost care by what law such approach is regulated in the 
scriptures of truth, so having once ascertained it, the same fear 
obliges her to be careful to walk by that rule. ‘‘ For we are not 
without law to God, but are under law to Christ.” 

Is there, then, in the New Testament Scriptures any such law 
to regulate the service of praise? For proof that there is such a 
law, and that by it instrumental music is excluded from Christian 
worship, I am at present content to rely upon one notable 
passage: ‘‘ By Him, therefore (that is, by Christ), let us offer the 
sacrifice of praise continually, that is, the fruzt of our lips.” — 
(Heb. xiii. 15.) From this passage, it is not more plain that the 
addition of the words of prazse to “sacrifice” excludes from the 
New Testament Church the bloody offerings of the old economy, 
than that the definition of the sacrifice of praise, as ‘‘the fruit of 
our lips,” shuts out from the new economy all such instrumental 
accompaniments as characterised the temple sacrifices. And 
thus, so to say, by one stroke of the pen, the apostle, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, has for ever swept instrumental music 
out of those churches that would obey God’s will in all things. 

The fact that such an expression as we are now considering 
occurs in the Epistle to the Hebrews, attaches to it an importance 
of its own. For no one can carefully read this epistle without 
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observing that in it the Church is instructed as to what things in 
the New Testament Church are now to take the place of the Old 
Testament ritual. 

Thus we conclude that the fear of God should induce churches 
that employ the aid of instruments in their worshipping of God 
to submit to the purity and simplicity that He enjoins, and that 
this same motive should lead those churches that have cast out 
these earthly aids to adhere to the position they have already 
taken up. But gratitude also to the God of salvation, this 
“‘expulsive power of a new affection ” would, we are convinced, if 
the reasons of it were attended to, lead to the same results, and if 
the love of Christ in its constraining power were felt nowadays as 
in the days of the apostles, it would, among other things, 
reintroduce among us purity of worship. For however trite this 
discussion of instrumental music may seem to many, it really 
touches the springs of some of the Church’s deepest emotions and 
joys. It is as believers offer a sacrifice of praise that they are 
spoken of as a priesthood. It is by Christ this sacrifice is offered, 
and when He thus in the midst of the congregation sings praise 
unto God and the Father He is exercising a priestly function. 
Thus we see that the discussion of the Church’s song of praise 
joins at once and directly to the priesthood of Christ. Under 
the Mosaic constitution, Israel offered gifts and _ sacrifices, 
that could not make him that did the service perfect as pertaining 
to the conscience, by means of priests that were not suffered to 
continue by reason of death. But under the new dispensation, 
believers offer the sacrifice of praise by a great High Priest that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the son of God. What source of 
joy this change of priesthood has been to the Church need 
scarcely be pointed out toanyone. It is one of the most common 
subjects of the New Testament Scriptures. ‘‘Glad tidings of 
great joy” it is called. ‘The law made nothing perfect, but the 
bringing in of a better hope did.” “If the blood of bulls and of 
goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who, through the Eternal Spirit, offered Himself 
without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God?” Yea, and as we ourselves think of this 
change of priesthood, and of all the most blessed and glorious 
results that accompained that change, how can we forbear saying :— 


““My mouth the praises of the Lord 
To publish cease shall never, 
Let all flesh bless His holy name 

For ever and for ever.” 


Now, be it observed, that with this ‘“‘change of priesthood there 
is of necessity a change also of the law ”—(Heb. vii. 17)—that is, 
not of the moral law, but of the law by which the worship of God 
was regulated ; and it is here that the priesthood of Christ, and 
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the change of law that it brought along with it, touches the 
subject we are now discussing. 

If we look at the narrative in 2nd Chron. xxix. 25-28, we find 

the law with regard to the use of music at the Old Testament 
sacrifices: “And Hezekiah set the Levites in the house of the 
Lord with cymbals and psalteries, and with harps, according to 
the commandment of David, and of Gad, the king’s seer, and 
Nathan the prophet: for so was the commandment of the Lord by 
fits prophets. And the Levites stood with the instruments of 
David, and the priests with trumpets, and when the burnt-offering 
began, the song of the Lord began also with the trumpets and 
with the instruments ordained by David, king of Israel. 
And all this continued until the burnt- -offering was finished.” 
But “ with the change of priesthood there is of necessity a change 
also of the law ”—(Heb. vii. 12)—and what that law is as to how 
the Church should now offer the sacrifice of praise, we have 
already pointed out. ‘‘ By Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice 
of praise unto God continually, that is, te fruzt of our lips.” 
Thus we see that this change of law, by which New Testament 
worship is regulated, leads our thoughts at once to the change of 
priesthood that brought it about, and thus profoundest gratitude 
for that change renders the law regulating our approach to the 
Most High by this Eternal Priest a perfect law of liberty. 
Gratitude, we say, renders Christ’s yoke easy and His burden 
light. Surely it was under the influence of an impulse such as 
this, that not only in the days of the apostles did the Church put 
on that purity and simplicity in worship which is so well known to 
have characterised that period, but for, at least, six centuries 
thereafter instrumental music, which was cast out in the days of 
the apostles, continued unknown in the Christian Church. How 
can we explain, especially among a people accustomed in their 
temple service to instrumental music, such a sudden and complete 
change, save by the consideration that in this the churches were 
moved at once by profoundest fear of the Most High, and 
by deepest gratitude to the God of their salvation ? 

It is important also to notice, that while it was during that 
period when the real nature of Christ’s priesthood was lost sight 
of that instrumental music first found a place in Christian 
Churches, no sooner did the true idea of Christ’s priesthood 
dawn upon the Church at the Reformation, than the same motives 
of the fear of God and love of Christ, led the Church anew to 
delight in the change of law, which, as we have seen from Heb. 
xiii. 15, followed the change of priesthood. Luther, we are told, 
reckoned organs among the ensigns of Baal. Calvin declares 
‘‘that instrumental music is not fitter to be adopted into the public 
worship of the Christian Church, than the incense, the candle- 
sticks, and the other shadows of the Mosaic Law.” ‘The opinion 
of John Knox, as is well known, was similar, and largely through 
the blessing of God upon his labours was the Church of Scotland, 
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in this as in other respects, purged beyond almost any other of the 
Reformation Churches. “All other realms, however sincere, that 
ever the doctrines that by some is taught, retain in their Churches 
and the ministry thereof some footsteps of Antichrist, and some 
dregs of Popery ; but we (all praise to God above), have nothing 
within our Churches that ever flowed from the Man of Sin. And 
this we acknowledge to be the strength given us by God, because 
we esteemed not ourselves: wise in our own eyes, but understand- 
ing our whole wisdom to be foolishness before the Lord our God, 
laid it aside and followed only that which we found approved by 
Himself. In this point could never our enemies cause us to faint, 
for our first petition was ‘that the revered face of the primitive 
and apostolic Church should be reduced again to the eyes and 
knowledge of men.’”—(Knox’s History of the Reformation.) Of 
how many of the Churches of Scotland one may well ask, would 
John Knox now certify that they have nothing within them that 
ever flowed from the Man of Sin? 

And as the fear of God who has enjoined upon his people an 
explicit law in the matter of their sacrifice of praise, and the love 
Christ who has made this yoke a pleasure and a delight ought to 
lead the churches to exclude instrumental music from their wor- 
ship, so we think the signs of the times ought to lead the churches 
to be most careful to keep it excluded. We have already pointed 
out that it was only when with the appearance of the Man of Sin, 
the impulse, which had moved the Church at the beginning to 
throw away the beggarly elements of the Mosaic ritual, had been 
forgotten, that instrumental music began first of all to be used in 
Christian churches. At the Reformation the Beast (Revelation 
chap. xiii.), which we understand to be none other than the Man 
of Sin, and Popery, was wounded with a deadly wound, and that 
by the sword of the spirit which is the Word of God. But among 
the many things which in the Book of Revelation we are told 
““must shortly come to pass,” one is this, the deadly wound must 
be healed. And when that wound is healed “‘all that dwell upon 
the earth shall worship him, whose names are not written in the 
Book of Life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.” —(Rev. xui. 8.) ‘If any man have an ear, let him hear.” 
—(Rev. xili. 9.) 

And blind indeed they appear to us to be who cannot observe 
that that healing process is rapidly progressing in these days. 
Space forbids reference to the many evidences there are of this. 
Very solemn as well as sad, in connection with this fulfilling of 
the Scriptures, does the reflection appear that humanly speaking 
it was through the influence of churches that were only half 
reformed from the beginning that this healing of the wound has 
been rendered possible. For the dregs of Popery, retained in half 
reformed churches at the Reformation, have as leaven tended 
ever since to make those half reformed churches more‘and more 
like Rome: and further, churches which to begin with were 
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pure have been ready to imitate half reformed churches, and 
thereby to fall away from that apostolic purity they had attained 
to; while in all likelihood if those dregs of Popery had been 
confined to the Church of Rome, wholly reformed churches would 
never have the daring thus far to imitate the latter. But the 
leaven will work until the deadly wound is healed, for thus the 
Scripture must be fulfilled; only those that are written in the 
Book of Life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world 
shall not worship the Beast or receive his mark on their forehead. 
And as we should be anxious that so far as we can help it, that 
wound may always be, not a healed but an open wound, so ought 
we to be careful not to receive any of the characteristics of the 
Beast; and that such is instrumental music in the worship of 
God, we have shown. 

As I have expanded this discussion somewhat more than I 
intended, I shall defer considering its bearings on a fundamental 
principle of Presbyterianism until a future opportunity. 


Professor G. H. Smith on the Twelve 
Prophets. 
UNSOUND VIEWS ON FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES. 


N our first article on Professor Smith’s new book, we dealt with 
the views expressed in its opening chapters on the authorship 

and composition of the Old Testament Scriptures, and the 
character and attainments of the prophets in early Israel. These 
views, we saw, were plainly subversive of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures as the Word of God, and of the fundamental doctrine 
of supernatural revelation. Further examination of Professor 
Smith’s work provides additional evidence of the irreverent 
rationalism, which is its pervasive quality. It also leads to the 
discovery that in his comment cn Hosea, he commits himself in 
the rawest and barest terms to the doctrines of Arminianism in 
regard to the love of God and the Atonement, and to a new and 
somewhat startling theory as to the nature of hell. Quotations in 
evidence of this, we shall give in due course. In the meantime, 
we notice the fourth chapter, which is entitled ‘‘ The influence of 
Assyria on prophecy.” The ideas embodied in this chapter largely 
consist of unwarrantable speculations at the expense of revealed 
truth. Professor Smith holds the opinion, in common with 
modern critics, that during all previous ages up to the eighth 
century before Christ, Israel had no higher conception of Jehovah 
than as their own peculiar tribal god. Not only was the heathen 
world in darkness as to the existence of one absolute God, but the 
highly favoured patriarchs and ancestors of Israel, as well as their 
descendants were involved in the same darkness. ‘They were, 
in fact, during these ages, no better than idolaters who had framed 
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for themselves a god, whom they named Jehovah. In the eighth 
century, Israel had fallen into a low condition as to religion and 
morals, The prophets who were possessed of a keener conscience 
than others as to righteousness, saw in the moral decay of Israel 
the signs of coming doom. Assyria, who had on former occasions 
proved the enemy of Israel, appeared again on the horizon, and 
came and vanquished her. At this period there was a conflict 
between the prophets and the people. The latter held the 
popular religious idea that Jehovah was Israel’s own God, and 
would defend her for ever from her enemies. Her downfall by 
Assyria, Professor Smith regards as a blow to the popular religion. 
The prophets had somewhat more enlightened ideas as to what 
our author vaguely calls ‘‘ universal righteousness,” and were to 
some extent prepared for the downfall of Israel. But it was not 
until the Assyrian invasion took place that even they believed in 
Jehovah as a universal governor, who would use Assyria, a heathen 
nation, to fulfil His purposes, and to act as a rod of chastisement 
to Israel. The prophets, though continually presaging coming 
doom, were little heeded by the people who fought against the 
Assyrians with all their might. Professor Smith generally sides 
with the prophets, but, strange to tell, he evinces a secret impres- 
sion that they were too severe in their denunciations, and that the 
people were hardly so corrupt as they were often described. He 
says—‘‘ Let us not think that the opponents of the prophets were 
utter fools or mere puppets of fate. They had reasons for their 
optimism ; they fought for their hearths and altars with a valour 
and a patience which proves that the nation as a whole was not so 
corrupt, as we are sometimes, by the language of the prophets, 
tempted to suppose.” (p. 50.) We have always understood that 
the prophets were the messengers of God who cannot lie, but, 
according to Professor Smith, they are their own messengers, and 
may have often spoken unadvisedly with their lips. But what is 
the religious result according to our author of ‘‘Assyria’s Conquest 
of Israel?” We give his own words—‘‘In fact, for the mind of 
Israel, the crisis, though less in degree, was in quality not unlike 
that produced in the religion of Europe by the revelation of the 
Copernican astronomy. As the earth, previously believed to be 
the centre of the universe, the stage on which the Son of God had 
achieved God’s eternal purposes to mankind, was discovered to be 
but a satellite of one of innumerable suns, a mere ball swung 
beside millions of others, by a force which betrayed no sign of 
sympathy with thesgreat transactions on it, and so faith in the 
Divine worth of these (transactions) was rudely shaken—so Israel, 
who had believed themselves to be the peculiar people of the 
Creator, the solitary agents of the God of Righteousness to all 
mankind, and who now felt themselves brought to an equality 
with other tribes by this sheer force, which, brutally indifferent 
to spiritual distinctions, swayed the fortunes of all alike, must 
have been tempted to unbelief in the spiritual facts of their 
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history, in the power of their God and the destiny He had 
promised them. Nothing could have saved Israel, as nothing 
could have saved Europe, but a conception of God, which rose to 
this new demand on its powers—a faith which said, ‘Our God is 
sufficient for this greater world and its forces that so dwarf our 
own; the discovery of these only excites in us a more awful 
wonder of His power.’” The theory and even illustration here 
given, we believe, are in utter disagreement with actual facts. A 
word as to the illustration. We have not the slightest evidence 
from history that the astronomy which affirmed the existence of 
many planets besides our own, shook the Church’s faith in the 
Divine worth of the great transactions which took place on this 
earth. Infidels and atheists may employ scientific discoveries for 
the purpose of undervaluing*Christianity, but no one who has seen 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, and in His work of 
redemption can do so. In a word, the discoveries of science, 
though they should reach to the utmost bounds of the material 
universe, are not worthy to be compared for a moment with the 
discovery of infinite wisdom and unspeakable love in the incar- 
nation of the Son of God, His death upon the Cross, and His 
redemption of sinners from wrath and hell to the highest privileges 
in heaven. We think, therefore, that Professor Smith has used an 
illustration that betrays a decidedly low conception of the glory of 
Christ’s work on earth. If the illustration is bad, the theory is no 
better. He says that “Israel felt themselves brought to an 
equality with other tribes by this sheer force, which, brutally 
indifferent to spiritual distinctions, swayed the fortunes of all 
alike,” and that in being brought to this position of equality, they 
“must have been tempted to unbelief in the power of their God 
and the destiny He had promised them.” What is the sheer force 
which Professor Smith declares is brutally indifferent to spiritual 
distinctions? If he means the providence of God, and nothing 
else will suit the connection, the language he uses is both irreverent 
and profane. The theory which underlies our author’s reasoning 
is this. ‘The doctrine that God had chosen Israel as a peculiar 
nation to Himself was Pagan in its character, and belonged to the 
earlier stages of Israel’s history. ‘This doctrine got a fatal blow in 
the eighth century, and the nation rose up on the ruins of their 
former faith to the possession of two new ideas. ‘These were that 
as a nation they were on a moral equality with other nations, and 
that there was one God who ruled the whole earth. Jehovah, 
they now ‘concluded, was this absolute God, These two ideas, 
Professor Smith regards as inconsistent with the idea that Jehovah 
was, in a special sense, the God of Israel. The old idea of the 
popular religion received a fatal blow. ‘This theory, we believe, 
is radically and totally unsound. The after history of Israel quite 
belies it. It was a distinguishing characteristic of Israel down to 
the time of Christ, that they regarded themselves as God’s peculiar 
people. They were then subject to the Roman Empire, but their 
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highest religious authorities never lost this grand ruling idea. 
They-believed that the Lord had in store for them a great future, 
and, though they rejected the promised Messiah, and are now a 
scattered people, they cling to this day to the belief, that there 
awaits them, in the future, great national prosperity. Belief in 
Jehovah as the God of their nation was unaffected by belief in 
Him as the God of the whole earth. But, further, we have no 
evidence from the Scriptures that Israel was ever destitute of 
belief in Jehovah as the one living and absolute God. The 
evidence is all the other way. Every reader of the Old Testament 
sees at a glance that God has been known to men since the fall, 
in two aspects of His character, both as the Governor of the whole 
earth, and as the God of salvation to a chosen people. He was 
the God of Abel, Enoch, and Noah,‘ in a sense in which He was 
not the God of Cain, and Ham, and other wicked men. And this 
distinction is clearly observed throughout the inspired record. 
Striking events in the world’s history also testify to this distinction. 
Noah, the preacher of righteousness, declared divine judg- 
ments against the whole earth for its wickedness, and the flood is 
a standing witness to the end of time that the God of Noah was 
the one absolute Ruler of the world. Many of the descendants 
of Noah, it is true, lapsed into ignorance and idolatry. But the 
children of Shem, who were favoured above others, retained the 
knowledge of the true God. He revealed Himself to the 
patriarch Abraham, as God Almighty, and made with him the 
covenant of promise, a revelation of the covenant of grace, to 
which the apostle Paul, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
refers in more than one of his epistles. If Abraham was ignorant 
of the God of the whole earth, then the covenant of promise is a 
mere concoction of the human mind, and the teaching of the New 
Testament on this subject is founded upon a historical myth. 
Further, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the deliver- 
ance of Lot is another testimony that the God of the patriarchs 
was the world’s Governor and Judge. It was the same God who 
revealed Himself to Moses as Jehovah, “‘I am that I am,” the self- 
existent God. He wrought miracles by the hand of Moses in 
Egypt, and finally sent the destroying angel over the land to slay 
the first-born in every Egyptian home. He took Israel out of 
Egypt across the Red Sea and overwhelmed their enemies in the 
mighty waters. He led His people through the wilderness and 
brought them to the land of Caanan. Is it possible that any 
nation under heaverf could have more powerful demonstration 
that the God whom they worshipped was none other than the 
absolute Ruler of heaven and earth? Professor Smith makes it 
quite clear by his theory that he regards the books of Moses, 
Genesis, Exodus, etc., as largely composed of poetic fancies and 
mythical stories. The narrative of the miraculous interventions 
of Jehovah has no historical value in his eyes, and therefore, the 
books of Moses are not only not the inspired Word of God, but 
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not even authentic history. According to this theory, the early 
patriarchs, Moses and Joshua, Samuel and David, Elijah and 
Elisha, the judges, kings, and prophets for the first three thousand 
years of the world’s history, down to the time of Amos, were all 
as ignorant as heathen idolators, and thought of their deity as a 
mere tribal god. As for Elijah’s contest with the prophets of 
Baal on behalf of Jehovah as the one true God, Professor Smith 
manifestly regards it as simply an exhibition of magic by a sooth- 
sayer, for he describes Elijah as a “wild worker by fire and 
water.”—(p. 200.) He considers that the Assyrian conquest 
would tempt Israel to distrust the power and promises of their 
God. We do not deny that Israel might do so, but they would, 
at the same time, shut their eyes to the threatenings that God had 
warned them by long befote through His servant Moses. For 
Moses declares in the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy, that if they 
forsook the Lord, and disobeyed His commands, He would bring 
against them ‘‘a nation from far, from the end of the earth, a 
nation of fierce countenance, which shall not regard the person of 
the old, nor shew favour to the young.”—(Deut. xxviii. 48-50.) 
Israel had no occasion to be surprised by the invasion of Assyria. 
But, of course, Professor Smith’s speculations as to Israel’s 
religious condition at this time are based upon a rejection of the 
Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy, and upon the supposition 
that it is a work of later date even than Amos. 

We conclude our observations on this chapter by pointing out 
the marked opposition of its leading ideas to the fundamental 
doctrines: of revelation. As already stated, these ideas are 
opposed to the express testimony of Scripture, which bears that 
the absolute God spake to men from the beginning. But the 
assertion that it was a mark of paganism on the part of Israel to 
regard, in any sense, Jehovah as a national God, strikes not only 
at the idolatrous idea of a tribal god, but also at the fact of God’s 
peculiar favour for Israel. It was the saving element in the Old 
Testament dispensation that the eternal God had revealed 
Himself as the Saviour of a chosen people. Salvation does not 
spring from a knowledge of the universal government of God, or 
of the moral equality of all mankind. It springs from a special 
revelation of grace. This revelation Israel enjoyed in old time. 
If we take this away we rob\Israel of its hope and salvation. We 
observe also, that Professor Smith elaborates his whole theory 
upon the supposition that religion in Israel rose by a process of 
evolution or development from dark paganism to belief in one 
absolute God. This hypothesis, which is of course a mere 
speculation, is directly opposed to the fact of divine revelation. 
It proceeds upon the idea that it was man who first began to 
think of deity, and to frame to himself conceptions of a God. 
The consequence must necessarily follow that the God whom 
men now think of is a god of their own construction and 
workmanship. On the other hand, revelation teaches us that man 
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originally possessed a real knowledge of God, but lost that 
knowledge by sin. This knowledge was restored to a chosen 
race by direct revelation. Man would never have regained the 
knowledge of the Eternal had He not been pleased to reveal 
Himself first. If the Bible, therefore, has any message whatever, 
it is that God has spoken directly to men, not simply by the 
_ movements of Providence, but by an immediate voice from 
heaven. According to our author’s theory, religion is earth-born, 
and rises upward from earth to heaven; according to the Bible, 
religion is heaven-born, and comes down from above from the 
eternal God. The two systems are totally inconsistent and 
mutually destructive of one another. We cannot hold both. It 
is further evident that Professor Smith’s theory undermines the 
very foundations of revealed religion. It not only takes from 
under our feet the Bible as the inspired Word of the living God, 
but also the very fact that God has spoken to men. If this 
fundamental fact is taken away, the Bible is simply a collection of 
human ideas and conceptions of deity, and all that believers have 
been resting on in view of eternity is but the thoughts and words 
of dying men who, equally with themselves, were ignorant of God 
and were wandering in the imagination of their own hearts. 

We shall conclude our notice of Professor Smith’s book in our 
next number. 


The late HAlerander Cameron, 
AHARACLE, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


\ HILE the cedars of Lebanon were numerous the cutting 
down of one did not affect the view of the landscape so 
much ; but when they are few and far between the blank becomes 
very discernible. In our day ‘‘the trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord for His own glory,” are very few ; and there- 
fore, a breach in their ranks leaves a barren wilderness behind it. 
There departed to be with Christ, at the ripe age of 82 years, 
about the beginning of this year an eminently godly man, 
concerning whom we humbly offer the following remarks :— 
Alexander Cameron was born at the township of Aharacle, 
in the parish of Ardnamurchan, county of Argyll, in the year 1814, 
his father being one of the small farmers of that place. During 
the first twenty-nine years of his life, Alexander Cameron lived 
‘without God and without hope in the world.” In the year 1843, 
that eminent servant of Christ, the Rev. Peter M‘Bride of 
Rothesay, was sent by the evangelical party in the Church of 
Scotland, to enlighten the people of the west coast of Argyllshire 
concerning the matters of controversy which culminated in the 
famous Disruption. Many looked back to him, upon this occasion, 
as the messenger of the King Eternal to their immortal souls. He 
preached at Aharacle. Alexander Cameron went to hear him, 
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and the arrows of the Holy Spirit pierced into the darkness of his 
benighted soul. The struggle was long and very trying. At 
last relief came, as he thought, but such was its nature that 
were it not for the faithfulness of Him who called him he would, 
according to his own testimony, have been eternally lost. This 
is the warning he gave at a question meeting four years before he 
died: ‘‘Had the Lord left me in the first peace I obtained I would 
spend my eternity with the devil and his angels.” Being questioned 
seriously afterwards about the nature of the peace he had found so 
dangerous, he said: ‘I was for two years under a delusive peace, 
going to many communions and other: means of grace, thinking 
that all was well; but still ignorant of Christ Jesus, and Him 
crucified, as the only foundation. The blessed Lord, by His word 
and Spirit, revealed to me that I was building my hope for eternity 
upon a foundation of sand; and that though there was an outward 
reformation in my conduct, my nature remained unchanged ; and 
that I was basing my hope of eternal salvation upon my attendance 
on the means of grace, rather than upon Christ Jesus and Him 
crucified.” This plunged him almost to despair of ever being 
saved. The necessity of regeneration was so indelibly stamped 
upon his soul during this long trial that we never heard him pray 
without imploring that sinners might ‘‘ be born of the water and 
of the Spirit.” During this crisis in his history the sympathy and 
advice of the godly Alexander Cameron, catechist, Strontian, 
were very helpful to him. His love and reverence for this godly 
man continued unabated to the end; though the catechist died 
many years before him. He became an elder in the Free Church, 
and few were more faithful in fulfilling the sacred vows of that 
responsible office than he. Hewas a mighty man of prayer; and 
his knowledge of the Scriptures was both accurate and com- 
prehensive. The cavils of infidels against the Bible, with which 
the Free Church abounds, were intolerable to his honest and God- 
given faith. His love and reverence for the Word of God was 
most profound. To him, an appeal “to the law and to the 
testimony,” was the settling of all controversy. The doubting 
spirit of this ungodly generation he dreaded with the utmost 
abhorrence. He often said, to such as he found in doubts and 
distresses about their interest in Christ, ‘‘ The word of the blessed 
God never deceived any man.” His zeal for the Sabbath-day was 
very great ; and many were the faithful rebukes he uttered, both 
in public and private, in its defence. That day was to him ‘the 
holy of the Lord, honourable ;” and a sweet solemnity would be 
seen on his bright and intelligent countenance as he would “go 
up to the house of God.” His yearnings after the salvation of 
lost sinners were most intense, and when he saw the people of the 
township indulging in sinful practices it grieved him deeply. 
There were not many living, at last, of the brethren with whom he 
felt peculiarly bound in the Lord, and when any of them came 
the way he would take them in his arms and kiss them. His love 
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for the brethren in Christ was not superficial, but deeply rooted 
in the hidden man of the renewed heart. Many, who did not 
know him intimately, thought he was a censorious and abrupt 
man; but a more loving man than Alexander Cameron could 
seldom be met with. 

Not being able to follow the subtilties of the so-called men of 
christian progress in the Free Church, which led to the formulating 
and passing of the infamous Declaratory Act, he was, for some 
time, much grieved at seeing some who were before intimate friends 
divided regarding the proper path of duty. In consequence, the 
testimony raised for truth, principles, and conscience in 1893, 
caused him some confusion; but as soon as he saw that the Rev. 
Messrs. Macfarlane and Macdonald were thrust out from their 
churches and manses by the Declaratory Act Church, his difficulties 
vanished. Immediately he recognised the Church of Christ 
suffering and hated of all men for the word He gave them, and he 
sent a message to that effect to one of their followers. A few weeks 
before his death he told one that called to see him, that he was 
so thoroughly convinced in his mind they had done their duty 
that he never bent his knees without remembering them before 
the Lord, and that he was certain the Lord would prosper their 
weak efforts for His cause and glory. We mourn his loss much ; 
but rejoice that he has gone to his everlasting rest. His grave 
sweet countenance we shall not see any more. His tears and 
sorrows were many in the valley of Achor; but now “sorrow and 
sighing have for ever fled away.” ‘‘A mighty man has fallen in 
Israel,” and left the house of David to mourn his loss. Joabs 
there are many, but “Israelites indeed,” are very few. He left 
one son and an aged widow. ‘The Lord be to them ‘a Father of 
the fatherless, and a Judge of the widows in His holy habitation.” 
“Help Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, for the faithful fail 
from among the children of men.” 


Nee 


four Streams in the Desert. 


‘** TN the wilderness,” saith the prophet, “shall waters break out 

and streams in the desert.” When any eminent revival of 
religion takes place, the effect of the flowing forth of the living 
waters of gospel grace is to make the moral waste “rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” ‘There shall yet, according to the divine 
promise, be a world-wide realization of such a transformation as 
this; but meanwhile such foretastes of this millennial glory as 
have already been given are worthy to be noted, and had in 
remembrance. Four eminent and amiable examples of the public 
effects of the Gospel have occurred to us in the course of our 
reading, and we here give them without note or comment. The 
first is from Kirkton’s ‘ History of the Church of Scotland.” 


Four Streams in the Desert. Teibyt 


Writing of the year 1660, he says: ‘‘ At the king’s return every 
parish had a minister, every village had a school, every family 
almost had a Bible, yea, in most of the country, all the children 
of age could read the Scriptures, and were provided of Bibles 
either by their parents or their ministers. Every minister was a 
very full professor of the reformed religion according to the 
Confession of Faith. Every minister was obliged to preach thrice 
a week, to lecture and catechise once, besides other private duties 
wherein they abounded according to their proportion of faithful- 
ness and abilities. None of them might be scandalous in their 
conversation, or negligent in their office so long as a presbytery 
stood; and among them were many holy in conversation and 
eminent in gifts. Nor did a minister satisfy himself unless his 
ministry had the seal of a divine approbation as might witness 
him to be really sent of God. Indeed, in many places the Spirit 
seemed to be poured out with the Word, both by the multitude 
of sincere converts, and also by the common work of reformation, 
upon many who never came the length of acommunion. There 
were no fewer than sixty aged people, men and women, who went 
to school that even then they might be able to read the Scriptures 
with their own eyes. I have lived many years in a parish where 
I never heard an oath, and you might have ridden many miles 
before you heard any ; also, you could not, for a great part of the 
country, have lodged in a family where the Lord was not 
worshipped by reading, singing, and public prayer. Nobody 
complained more of our Church government than the taverners, 
whose ordinary lamentation was their trade was broken, people 
were become so sober.” 

Our next scene is from Jonathan Edward’s account of the 
revival in the town of Northampton, in America, in the year 1735. 

“This work of God, as it was carried on, and the number of 
true saints multiplied, soon made a glorious alteration in the 
town; so that in the spring and summer following in the year 
1735 the town seemed to be full of the presence of God; it never 
was so full of love and joy, and yet so full of distress, as it was 
then. There were remarkable tokens of God’s presence in almost 
every house. It was a time of joy in families on account of 
salvation being brought to them—parents rejoicing over their 
children as new born, and husbands over their wives, and wives 
over their husbands. 

“The goings of God were then seen in the sanctuary; God’s 
day was a delight, and His tabernacles were amiable. The 
congregation was alive in God’s service, every one earnestly 
intent upon the public worship, every hearer eager to drink in 
the words of the minister as they came from his mouth; the 
assembly in general were from time to time in tears while the 
word was preached, some weeping with sorrow and distress, 
others with joy and love, others with pity and concern for the 
souls of their neighbours. 
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‘Our public services were then greatly enlivened. God was 
then served in our psalmody in some measure ‘in the beauty of 
holiness.’ In all companies on other days, on whatever occasions 
persons met together, Christ was to be heard of and seen in the 
midst of them. Our young people when they met were wont to 
spend the time in talking of the excellency and dying love of 
Jesus Christ, the gloriousness of the way of salvation, the 
wonderful, free, and sovereign grace of God, His glorious work in 
the conversion of a soul, the truth and certainty of the great 
things of God’s Word, the sweetness of the views of His 
perfections, &c. And even at weddings, which formerly were 
mere occasions of mirth and jollity, there was now no discourse 
of anything but the things of religion, and no appearance of 
any but spiritual mirth.” 

Our third scene is from Dr. Kennedy’s ‘“‘ Minister of Killearnan.” 
“My father often spoke of a certain glen (in Sutherlandshire 
about the year 1802) in which about thirty families resided, in 
each of which there was at least one who sought the Lord, and 
in each of which there was the true worship of God. The houses 
in this blessed hamlet were close together, around the sides of an 
amphitheatre through which a small river had torn a course for 
itself. Standing on the edge of the declivity above the glen on a 
quiet summer evening one could hear the songs of praise from all 
those houses mingling together before they reached the listener’s 
ear, whose heart must have been hard indeed if they failed to 
melt it. One, at least, did feel while listening to the psalm- 
singing in these blessed homes as if the place were none other 
than the house of God, and the very gate of heaven. By one 
ruthless eviction all the tenants of that glen were banished from 
their homes, and the most of them found no resting place till 
they reached the backwoods of Canada.” 

Our last scene is from Ryle’s ‘Christian Leaders of the last 
Century.” ‘Net long before Grimshaw’s death (1763) he stood 
with the Rev. John Newton upon a hill near Haworth surveying 
the romantic prospect. He said that at the time he first came into 
that part of the country he might have gone half a day’s journey 
on horseback, towards the east, west, north, or south, without 
meeting one truly serious person, or even hearing of one. But 
now, through the blessing of God upon his labours he could tell 
of several hundreds of persons who attended his ministry, and 
were devout communicants with him at the Lord’s table; and of 
nearly all the last named he could say that he was as well 
acquainted with their several temptations, trials, and mercies, both 
personal and domestic, as if he had lived in their families.” 


THE Government Education Bill, with the obnoxious clause in 
favour of Romish teaching, has for the present been dropped. 


Meeting tn Edinburgh against Prelacy. 0r 


Meeting in Ldinburgh against Prelacy. 


ihe take the following from the Scotsman of May 26th :—A 

public meeting was held last night in the Oddfellows’ Hall, 
Edinburgh, regarding “Presbyterian hypocrisy and prelacy, against 
which our forefathers fought and bled.” The Rev. Jacob Primmer 
presided, and the attendance numbered about a hundred. After 
devotional exercises had been engaged in, the Chairman said 
that the whole history of Scotland was bound up with religion, 
and when the country was under the dominion of the Pope of 
Rome it was more popish than any other country. They had 
been steadfast to the Lord for many a generation, but in these 
later days men were growing weary of the old style. Ministers 
were coming into their pulpits who had no real faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. What did they care so long as they could get their 
money and the people drawn in? It was different two hundred 
years ago. Now, apathy and hypocrisy were everywhere. A 
Catholic priest in the Highlands told him that the ritualists were 
doing work for his Church, and that they should soon have them 
all back into mother Church. He (Mr. Primmer) thought there 
was not a person in that hall but looked with contempt on a 
traitor—on one who tried to sell the citadel to the enemy. 
(Applause.) They wanted faithfulness in their ministers. He 
believed the people of Scotland were true. He found, in going 
about the country, that the middle classes and the working classes 
were disgusted with the tomfoolery of their ministers in the pulpit. 
(Applause.) He proceeded to relate that he had been refused 
permission to sell literature in the lobby of the Assembly Hall, 
although the Scottish Church Society and the Church Service 
Society were allowed to do so, and, quoting from a pamphlet by 
Dr. Cooper, Aberdeen, sold in the lobby, he said that man was a 
papist. Yet he was in the General Assembly, and was allowed to 
sell that popish trash at the door. (‘Put him out.”) He (Mr. 
Primmer) next ridiculed the reading of prayers, which he witnessed 
in St. Giles’ Cathedral last Thursday ; and stated that the General 
Assembly had not allowed Dr. Marshall Lang, with £1000 a 
year, £50 for an assistant, because they said they could not take 
445 from him (Mr. Primmer) and allow Dr. Lang to keep the 
450. But, no doubt, Dr. Lang would get it in some other way. 
Speaking again of ritualism, he said the Pope wanted to take them 
all to his bosom, and they had men plotting to bring about that 
end. ‘The remedy was in the hands of the people, who, if they 
asserted themselves, would soon bring those ritualists to their 
senses. He did not believe that many ministers wrote sermons 
nowadays; they could buy them for even less thana penny. They 
must have abundance of time for golf, concerts, the theatre, and 
other amusements. Why, it was one of the jolliest things imaginable 
being a minister in these days. They did not even require to visit 
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now ; they might get a curate to do that. Next he dealt with the 
United Presbyterian Hymnal, in connection with which there was, 
he said, a dodge to deceive the people. Instead of being brought 
on early for consideration, it was brought on at the tag-end of the 
Synod, when only one or two spoke against it. The Churches 
were becoming like Noah’s Ark, with clean beasts and unclean 
beasts, and they must have a hymnal to suit everybody. He 
quoted from the hymnal to show that it recognised prayers for the 
dead, altars, and the Virgin Mary, and said it was choke-full of 
popery, because they knew that what people sang they would soon 
believe and put in practice. Referring to the statue of John Knox 
recently placed at the New College Buildings, he said that if John 
Knox could only march out of the statue and into the Free Church 
Assembly there would be a row. If the Free Church had been 
true it would have been the greatest in Scotland. A Church that 
was false to the Redeemer must fall. In conclusion, he counselled 
his hearers to stand by the old faith, and oppose every form of 
innovation. Mr. Murdoch Mackay afterwards moved, and Mr. 
Thomas Grieve seconded, a resolution to petition the Supreme 
Courts of the Presbyterian Churches against prelatic worship, and 
to petition Parliament to withdraw their endowments unless they 
returned to Presbyterian worship. When the Chairman put the 
resolution to the meeting, about a dozen hands were held up for 
it, and none against. He therefore declared it to have been 
unanimously carried. Before the proceedings closed, he protested 
against Archbishop Macdonald and Bishop Dowden having this 
year again been invited to Holyrood by the Lord High 
Commissioner. 


Fncidents at the Free Church Hssembly. 
UNVEILING OF JOHN KNOX STATUE. 


HE statue of John Knox, which has been erected within the 
quadrangle of the New College buildings, was unveiled on 
Friday afternoon, May 22nd. Sir John Cowan, Bart., of Beeslack, 
on behalf of the Committee of subscribers, handed over the statue 
to the custody of the Free Church; and Principal Miller, Moderator 
of the Assembly, formally, on behalf of the Church, accepted the 
trust sé committed to it. In the course of Sir John Cowan’s 
address he said that the Committee had wished the statue to be 
erected in a public locality, such as Princes Street Gardens, 
but they received no encouragement at all from the authorities. 
After long delay, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners also refused 
a site for it in St. Giles—the Church where John Knox had 
preached the gospel. They then approached the Free Church 
authorities who at once consented to place it in the quadrangle 
of the New College. 


The Lrish Presbyterian als pitem 


The authorities of Edinburgh have evidently but small esteem 
for the memory of John Knox, one of the greatest public bene- 
factors, under God, of this land, when they found no site for his 
statue. This is a sign of our religious apostacy as a nation. We 
would rejoice to think that the statue had fallen into the hands of 
the Free Church were it not that she also, by her ecclesiastical 
departures, is doing her best to bury those scriptural principles 
upon which John Knox, as an instrument in the hand of God, 
founded the Church of Scotland. 


PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH. 


A portrait of the late Professor Robertson Smith, who was 
deposed from office in the Free Church some years ago for 
heretical teaching, was placed for exhibition in the Common Hall 
of the Free Assembly buildings, and attracted much notice. The 
final destination, it seems, is the Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
where the late Professor used to teach. The movement to have 
a portrait of the late Professor Robertson Smith originated at a 
meeting of his friends, held during the sittings of the Assembly of 
1894, under the chairmanship of the Rev. Dr. Walter C. Smith. 

The Free Church reveals a strange inconsistency in trying to 
perpetuate the memory of Professor Smith as well as John Knox, 
two men whose principles are entirely opposed to one another. 
Professor Smith was one of the leaders of the modern school of 
rationalistic criticism. The Free Church put him out not because 
his views were contrary to the Word of God,, but simply because 
they were inconsistent with the standards of the Church. Since 
his death her leading men have honoured Professor Smith to the 
utmost, and tried to undo even the measure of faithfulness that 
the Church showed at the time of his deposition. 


The Jrish Presbyterian LHssembly, 
HYMNAL DEBATE. 


epee Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland began 
its proceedings on Monday, rst June, in May Street, Belfast. 
The Moderator for this year was Rev. Dr. H. M. Williamson, 
Fisherwick Place Church, Belfast. The subject of hymns in 
public worship occupied a prominent place in the discussions of 
the Assembly. It was only last year that the Irish Presbyterian 
Church gave any authorisation of the use of hymns. Hymns in 
public worship are almost unknown in country congregations in 
Ireland, but in the towns they have been in use for some time. 
Even yet in some of the large Churches in Belfast the Psalms are 
alone used. The Hymn question came on on Friday. It was 
opened by the presenting of a memorial signed by 646 elders, the 
burden of which was that “neither instrumental music nor the 
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singing of uninspired hymns was authorised in the Church when 
the memorialists were ordained to office and signed the Confession 
of Faith.” This memorial was supported by Messrs. Joseph 
Irwin, J.P., and James Harper. The latter began his speech by 
showing that it was the Purity Party who desired the peace of the 
Church. His references to the innovators, who profess unbounded 
affection for the Psalms, are worthy of quotation. ‘The most 
inconsistent part of all of these unrestful brethren is their pro- 
fessedly affectionate regard for the Psalms. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and 
applause.) Those who sat in the House last year during the 
debate on this question could measure the regard that was 
entertained for the Psalms by the direct statements and inferences 
made relating to them. These statements were distinctly made 
by their professed friends, not on the spur of the moment or 
thoughtlessly, but after due consideration and careful preparation— 
first, that they were Jewish, and, by a series of arguments, Christless ; 
second, that in times of revival or spiritual awakening they were 
unsuited to the needs of the people; third, that they were so ill 
adapted to the praise service of the Church they should not be 
sung at all—to my mind most audacious statements, and, as I 
hope to show afterwards, as incorrect as they are unbecoming. 
In this Assembly was the first place I ever heard a disparaging 
observation made about the Psalms. Where, then, is the friendly 
feeling on the part of the troublers of the Church who wish to 
drive out the Psalms? They may profess it, but they are destitute 
of it. Friendly, but yet more inspiration in “ Rock of Ages” or 
‘“‘What’s the News” than the First Psalm. Friendly, and yet they 
are unsuited to the moral and spiritual wants of mankind. 
Friendly, and yet unsuited to the praise’ service of the Church. 
Away for ever with such friendship. (Applause.) Open enemies 
at any time before such cruel and unreliable friends. (Applause.) 
But, Mr. Moderator, they don’t stand or fall by the changing 
fashions of the age or the ingratitude and forgetfulness of those 
who should be true to them. They stand as the Word of the 
living God—impregnable, unmoved, and unassailable—amidst the 
fierce conflict of changing opinion and the endless demand for 
sensual, ornate, and semi-theatrical worship ; and when “ Rock of 
Ages” and ‘“ What’s the News” are buried and out of print, the 
Psalms, even the first, will have lost none of their pathos, beauty, 
or power. It’s only of late it has been found out that the Psalms 
were unsuited to the service of the Church and insufficient for the 
spiritual wants of man. How itis, Mr. Moderator, that the Psalms 
have come to be gloomy, obscure, and Jewish, tending to Judaise 
the Church, is hard to understand. The dishonour heaped on 
them and the sainted dead who have for many generations used 
them and never felt the need of any hymnal, is not creditable to this 
Church. Are they not full of spiritual life, giving expression to 
the liveliest Christian emotions and affections, adapted to all 
circumstances and situations of the Church of God, a source of 
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light and life, quickening, refreshing, and invigorating the followers 
of the great King and Head of the Church, whose reign and rule 
and love they so vividly set forth. In a word, they are filled with 
Gospel truth, given by inspiration of God for the praise service or 
psalmody of His house. Let the enemies of the Psalms show 
themselves here to-day in their true colours, let them pour forth the 
vials of their disdain and personal vindictiveness on those who wish 
to give them the first and only place in the praises of His house.” 

The next business of the Assembly was an overture on the 
subject of a hymnal. The burden of the overture was—‘“‘since 
the last Assembly declared that it was desirable for the guarding 
of the doctrinal purity of the Church and for the greater conven- 
ience of the members that a uniform hymn book be used, that the 
Assembly sanction such a hymnal.” After the adoption of this 
overture was moved and seconded Professor Petticrew rose to 
move the rejection of the overture. ‘Professor Petticrew is not 
so well known in Scotland as he ought to be. He is Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Presbyterian College, Londonderry. 
He is also the trusted and learned leader of the Purity Party in 
Ireland. His speech on this occasion was marked by ail the 
ability and learning of its esteemed author. Rev. Dr. H. B. 
Wilson also moved the rejection of the overture in the interests of 
the Church’s peace. The Purity Party, however, are at a great 
disadvantage owing to the fact that paraphrases have always been 
allowed by the Church. At the Union in 1840 between the 
Presbyterian Synod of Ulster and the Secession Synod many 
ministers and members of the former Synod said, ‘‘ We hold our- 
selves freé to sing paraphrases.” This has weakened the efforts 
of the opposition against hymns. Rev. Dr. Brown, Limavady, 
reminded the Assembly that there was a body of feeling behind 
the elders who signed the memorial against hymns, and that these 
men would form associations in defence of the truth. When the 
vote was taken the overture in favour of the hymnal was carried 
by a majority. Dr. Petticrew entered his protest and reasons. 
So the Presbyterian Church of Ireland has departed from her 
historic ground and despised the heritage her fathers gave her. 
Her own illustrious son, Dr. Henry Cooke, said of the Psalms, 
“There are two things that confirmed my decision in favour of 
the exclusive use of inspired psalmody in public worship :—First, 
the Biblical Psalms being inspired by the Holy Ghost, in using 
them there can be no error. Secondly, though in uninspired 
sacred poetry I had discovered many beauties and other excellencies 
I never had discovered any compilations which I could pronounce 
free from serious doctrinal errors. This I perceived to be 
especially the case with not a few of the Paraphrases and Hymns 
authorised by the Church of Scotland. If a doctrinal error be at 
all times dangerous, how much more when it is stereotyped in the 
devotions of the sanctuary.” 
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THE NEW HYMNAL. 


The report of the Committee on the hymnal to be adopted came 
before the House on Friday night. The draft hymnal of the 
Committee of the Scottish Churches—which has been adopted by 
the Free and U.P. Churches, but rejected by the Established 
Church—was adopted by an overwhelming majority subject to the 
condition that some hymns would be omitted. 

We shall watch with interest the development of this Hymn 
Question. There is still a strong body, especially among the 
people of the Irish Presbyterian Church, who stand by the old 
paths. May they have strength to contend earnestly against all 
unscriptural innovations and hold fast their precious heritage for 
ever. 


Ard-Chuirtean nan Laglaisean. 
(1) An Eacuais STEIDHTE. 


| ayaes ni no dha fa chomhair ard-chuirt na h-eaglais so tha 

araidh air gun deanamaid iomradh orra. Chuir foghlumaich 
na h-eaglais ann an Aber-aidhean agairt suas an aghaidh an 
t-oileamh Johnson, fear-teagasg ’s an oil-thigh ’s a bhaile sin. 
Bha iad ’cuir as a leth gun robh a theagasg gun fheum, agus mar 
sin gun robh e eucomasach dha an t-urram a choisinn ’o na 
foghlumaich a bhuineadh dha mar fhear-teagasg. Bha iad a’ 
gearan gu h-araidh gun robh na h-argumaidean leis an robh e 
’daingneachadh deachdaidh nan Sgriobtuirean cho seann-fhasanta 
’s nach burrain doibh ach tair agus fanoid a dheanamh orra. 
Air an aobhar sin bha iad a’ tagradh nach biodh e mar fhiachaibh 
orra gnuis a thoirt ni b’ fhaide d’a theagasg. Bha’n t-oileamh 
Johnson a lathair ’ga dhian fhein, agus thubhairt e g’un robh e 
na ruin na teagasgan aige o 1a gu la a chlo-bhualadh chum ’s 
gum biodh cothrom aig an t-saoghal breth a thoirt co dhiu bha 
iad gun fheum no nach robh. Os barr dhaithris e ni no dha 
mu thimchioll cleachdadh nam foghlumach araon anns an oil- 
thigh agus ann am bhi deanamh suas na cuise so n’a aghaidhsan 
nach robh moran chum an cliu. Cha do ghabh an t-ard chuirt 
gnothuch ris a chuis, do bhrigh gum bheil e fa chomhair 
Seanadh oil-thigh Aber-aidhean. 

Feudaidh sinn ainmeachadh gur e’m fior aobhar a th’aig bonn 
na h-aimhreite so gum bheil an Dr. Johnson a cumail ri teagasgan 
Leabhar aidhmeil a Chreidimh mu thimchioll deachdaidh nan 
Sgriobtuirean agus na teagasgan ceudna, agus gu’m bheil na 
foghlumaich air an togail cho mor leis na beachdan ura a tha cho 
coitchionn ’n ur la, ’snach fuiling iad teagasg fallan. 

Bha gnothuch eile tha araidh air focal no dha f? an comhair 
coimh-cheangailte ri leabhar Mr, Robinson, ministeir na h-eaglais 
Steidhte ann an Az/mun, ’s an Iar-ghaidheal. S-griobh an 
duine so, o chionn ghoirid, leabhar d’ am b’ ainm “ Am Fear- 
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Saoraidh ann an Solus nis nuaidhe,” anns an robh e’g aicheadh 
firinnean bunaiteach eachdraidh an t-soisgeul. Bha e meas na 
soisgeulaich mar sgeuldairean a rinn suas eachdruidhean bha e 
saor do gach duine a chuir gu taobh a reir a thoile fhein. 
Dhaicheadhadh leis mar an ceudna miorbhuilean agus aiseirigh 
ghlormhoir Chriosd. Chaidh an gnothuch a thoirt fa chomhair 
cleire Dhuin-Eoine agus dhiteadh leo-san beachdan Mr. 
Robinson. ‘Thogadh leis-san a chuis gus an t-Seanadh. Shonruich 
iadsan anns a cheud aite buidhean araidh a cho-labhairt le Mr. 
Robinson a thaobh a bheachdan, agus tharruing e air ais cuid 
dhiu. Ach cha do riaruich aidmheil so a chreidimh an Seanadh 
agus ‘mar sin dhaontaich a mhor chuid dhiu gun robh na cuisean 
uile ’chaidh thogail ’na aghaidh air an lan-dhearbhadh, agus air 
an aobhar sin shonruich iad a chuir as a dhreuchd airson 
bliadhna. Dhorduich iad mar an ceudna stad a chuir air ball air 
craobh-sgaoileadh an leabhar. 

Rinn an Dr. Marshall Lang iomradh air staid an t-sluaigh air 
feadh na tire a thaobh buaidh an t-soisgeul air am modhannan, 
anns an d’ thug e guth, ann an rathad molaidh, air an Eaglais 
Shaor-chleireach. 

Thilg an Seanadh a mach an leabhar laoidhean tr a chaidh 
tharruing suas airson nan tri Eaglaisean Chleireach. 

Ann am bhi beachdachadh air mar a chaidh cuisean aig an 
t-Seanadh so tha aon ni ri fhaicinn gu soilleir, tha na aobhar 
bron, agus se sin mar a tha deasghnathan na h-eaglais Easbuigeich 
agus na h-eaglais Phapanaicha sgaoileadh, achuid,’sa chuid air feadh 
na h-eaglais Steidhte. Geda bhuin iad ann an rathad aig am bheil 
coslas dilseachd ri ministeir Khilmun tha so ’cuir droch dhreach 
air na huile ni’rinniad. Bha luchd-sgriobhaidh anns na paipeirean 
naidheachd air taobh a muinisteir chaidh chronachadh, a nochdadh 
gun robh an fheadhainn a dhit Mr. Robinson cheart cho 
mearachdach ris fhein n’am beachdan, ann an rathad eile. ‘Tha 
an t-oileamh MacLeoid ann an Govan agus moran eile a creidsinn 
mearachdan nam Papanach, gum bheil buaidh ath-ghinmhuinn 
aig a bhaisteadh, agus gum bheil fior lathaireachd Chriosd gu 
corporra ann an Sacramaid an t-suipeir; agus moran de nithean 
eil tha calg-dhireach an aghaidh teasgasgan an Ath-leasachaidh. 


(2) AN EaGLais SHAOR, 


Bha cuisean gu math samhach aig ard-chuirt na_ h-Kaglais 
Saoire, agus bithidh so air a thoirt suas mar dheadh chomhara, 
ach ’s ann do bhrigh nach eil neach sam bith a nise, ach gle 
bheag, a thogas a ghuth an aghaidh nam mearachdan. 

Rinn na buidheann chaidh shonruchadh airson a bhi sealltuinn 
thairis air a Ghaidhealtachd agus na _ h-eileanan iomradh air 
soirbheachadh an Aobhair anns na h-aitean sin; agus a reir am 
beachd-san tha cuisean anabarrach gealltanach. Thubhairt iad 
nach do chaill iad, air lorg an Dealachaidh, ach beagan thar sé 
mile sluaigh, agus moran diubh sin, ann am barail an Dr. Rainy, 
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muinntir a bha draghail agus mi-reusonta. ‘Thubhairt e, ann an 
ait eile beagan roimh choinneach-adh an t-seanaidh, gun robh 
lamh a Chruith-fhir ri fhaicinn anns a chuis, a chionn gu’n robh 
na daoine a bha seasamh an aghaidh nan nithean a bha ’n Eaglais 
a toirt a stigh air an sguabadh, mar gu’n biodh, aisde ! 

Ghabh iad ri leabhar nan laoidhean ; agus dhaithris an t-oileamh 
Bruce ann am bhi ’g mholadh gu’n robh an laoidh a sgriobh 
Macheyne air fireantachd Chriosd air a mheas da shluagh, air 
a cumail a mach as an leabhar, do bhrigh gu’n robh cuid na 
h-aghaidh, agus tha e nadurrach dhuinn bhi co-dhunadh 
gur ann an aghaidh an teagasg sin a bha iad, ’s nach e ni sam 
bith eile. Cha deach seasamh sam bith a dbeanamh an aghaidh 
nan laoidhean a chionn gum bheil e neo-sgriobtuireil a bhi g’an 
cleachdadh ann an aoradh foluiseach an Tighearna, agus a thaobh 
an ni so, comhla ris na nithean tra eil a tha tighinn a stigh, 
feudaidh sinn a ghradh— Fhuair an dream a bha’g iarruidh am 
beatha bas.” 

A thaobh an Aonaidh, chaidh dail a chuir anns a ghnothuch re 
tiota fhathust ; ach chaneil e mi-choltach gu’m bi ceum air a 
thoirt air an ath bhliadhna. Mar bu ghnathach leo, dhaontaich 
iad, ach gle bheag, gu’m bu choir do’n Eaglais ’bhi dealuichte gu 
h-iomlan o’n Staid. Chaidh na h-agartasan a chuireadh suas o 
Sheanadh Ghlinn-eilg agus Inbhir-feothairean mu thimchioll an 
Achd mhineachaidh (Declaratory Act) a chuir gu taobh; agus 
cha-n-eil e mi-choltach gur e so an oidhirp mu dheireadh a theid 
a dheanamh a thaobh an niso. Chaidh carragh a chuir suas ann 
an Cuimhne Jain Knox ann an oilthigh na h-eaglais ann an 
Dun-Eidin, agus chaidh .dealbh Robertson Smith a chuir suas 
anns an aite cheudna ann an Aber-aidhean; da ni nach eil 
co-chordadh gle mhaith ri cheile. 


Wew Presbytery and Synod. 


(a Church has found it necessary, for the better manage- 

ment of her affairs, to constitute a Southern Presbytery to 
embrace the congregations south of the Grampians. The new 
Presbytery met in Glasgow on 22nd June, Rev. Neil Cameron, 
St. Jude’s, moderator. Rev. J. S. Sinclair, Knox’s Tabernacle, 
was appointed clerk. A meeting of Synod will (D.V.) be held in 
Fraser Street Church, Inverness, on 7th July, at 7 P.M. 


THE Sixth General Convention of Presbyterian Churches, 
called the Pan-Presbyterian Council, opened at Glasgow, on 17th 
June. Rev. Dr. Roberts, Philadelphia, president. There were 
300 delegates, said to represent twenty millions of Presbyterians. 
Professor Dick of Belfast, on the second day of the Council, 
objected to the use of instrumental music in the worship of the 
delegates. He was successful in silencing the organ. Some of 
the principal advocates of sound doctrine came from America, 
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Erplanatory Criticism on the Declaratory 
fct. 


S we believe there still exists, in many quarters, much 
ignorance as to the exact nature of the doctrinal views 
embodied in the Free Church Declaratory Act of 1892, we purpose 
to give, in part at least, in this article, an explanatory criticism of 
the Act, clause by clause, in as brief a manner as the extent and 
importance of the subject will allow. Before doing so, we make 
a few observations in regard to the affirmed necessity for a 
Declaratory Act. We find that it has been widely proclaimed by 
speech and pen that a Declaratory Act was necessary for the good 
of the Church, as many persons had difficulty in taking office, 
because of certain expressions of doctrine contained in the 
Confession of Faith. It is very apparent, however, to all observers 
that the present age is distinguished for great laxity of opinion on 
religious subjects in general, and that men, from lack of reverence 
to any authority in-heaven or earth, but their own narrow reason, 
are ready to kick against all fixed doctrinal standards even though 
these should be clearly supported by the unerring Word of God. 
We, therefore, maintain that if ever there was a time in which it was 
necessary to hold forth in clear and uncompromising terms the 
great unchanging and unchangeable doctrines of the Word of God as 
embodied in the Confession, the time is now. Instead of this, the 
Free Church, in order to please the fickle tastes of carnal men has 
traitorously lowered the standard of accepted truth, and weakened 
down the saving doctrines of the Gospel, so that they shall be 
powerless for any spiritual good to this or future generations. 
Instead of a Declaratory Act in favour of the weak and erroneous 
doctrines of Arminianism, we as a generation stood much more in 
need of an Act that would give forth a bold and unflinching 
testimony for the strong and life-giving doctrines of Calvinism. 
When the enemy comes in like a flood, it is not to adopt his 
standard that the Spirit of the Lord leads the true Church, but to 
raise a standard against him. At the Disruption of 1843, great 
popular interest was aroused in the doctrine of Christ’s headship 
IO 
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over His Church. The rights of the Christian people to choose 
their own pastors were interfered with by the State. The whole 
body of the people rose as one man to shake off the fetter of 
patronage. But what has happened now? We have fallen into 
such a low condition that the greatest apathy prevails even when 
the very life-blood of the Church—those doctrines with which are 
bound up the salvation of immortal souls—is being filched away. 
People complain they do not understand the doctrines of the 
Declaratory Act; but if they were truly exercised as to the found- 
ation of their hope for eternity, they would know the difference 
between a false and a true doctrinal foundation. 

We now proceed to consider the Declaratory Act of 1892 in 
its various sections. The Act opens as follows :—‘ Whereas it is 
expedient to remove difficulties and scruples which have been 
felt by some in reference to the declaration of belief required 
from persons who receive licence or are admitted to office in this 
Church, the General Assembly, with consent of Presbyteries, 
declare as follows :—I. That, in holding and teaching, according 
to the Confession, the divine purpose of grace toward those who 
are saved, and the execution of that purpose in time, (a) this 
Church most earnestly proclaims, as standing in the forefront of 
the revelation of grace, the love of God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, to sinners of mankind, manifested especially in the Father’s 
gift of the Son to be the Saviour of the world, in the coming of 
the Son to offer Himself a propitiation for sin, and in the striving 
of the Holy Spirit with men to bring them to repentance.” 

The preamble of the Act sets forth that it was framed to 
“remove difficulties and scruples which have been felt by some 
in reference to the declaration of belief required” from candidates 
for office in the Church. The Confession of Faith is a document 
of almost unparalleled merit for lucidity and fulness of doctrinal 
statement, and there is not the slightest doubt that the difficulties 
and scruples referred to have arisen, not from any ambiguity or 
obscurity in the Confession, but from the natural opposition of 
the human heart to the gospel truths therein contained. In this 
assertion we are borne out by the kind of objections that have 
been raised during recent years to the Confession and also by the 
character of the remedy provided in this Act to remove these 
objections. 

The Act, instead of casting light upon the doctrines of the 
Confession, does its best to shroud them in obscure and 
ambiguous language. The language, however, while tending to 
obscure the Calvinism of the Confession, is a fit vehicle for 
expressing the doctrines of Arminianism. ‘The remedy that has 
thus been provided for difficulties and scruples is more dangerous 
than the disease. Truth is the only cure for difficulties. If error 
becomes the cure the individual is in a worse case than ever. 
That this is the nature of the remedy provided in the Declaratory 
Act will appear in the course of our exposition. After the 
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preamble, the first topics treated of are the sovereignty and love 
of God. These are included under the first three paragraphs of 
the Act, one of which we have given above. In this paragraph 
the framers have divorced ‘the purpose” from ‘the love” of 
God. They announce that in holding and teaching the purpose 
of grace “‘this Church most earnestly proclaims, as standing in 
the forefront of the revelation of grace, the love of God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit to sinners of mankind.” The love of God 
to sinners of mankind is represented as something distinct from, 
and something more prominent than the purpose of grace. Now 
we find that no such distinction is observed in Scripture. The 
purpose of grace and the love of God have reference to the same 
objects. It is they whom God the Father “ predestinated to be 
conformed to the image of His Son that He might be the firstborn 
among many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29) whom, in the language of 
the Apostle John, He also loved. ‘‘ Behold, what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us that we should be called the 
sons of God.”—(1i John iii. 1), The purpose of grace in 
predestination and the love of God have reference to the same 
blessings to be conferred and the same objects for whom these 
blessings are destined. The intention of the framers of the Act 
was evidently to hide the decree of predestination as much as 
possible out of view, and to bring to the front the love of God as 
something more attractive in the eyes of men. It is further 
evident that the love of God, of which the Act speaks, is not that 
love which actually stands in the forefront of the revelation of 
grace. The love of God, which stands in the forefront of the 
revelation of grace, is not His universal benevolence to His 
creatures, whereby He makes the sun to shine and the rain to 
fall upon the evil and the good. It is a love certainly to sinners, 
but it is a love to those who were ‘‘ chosen in Christ before the 
foundation of the world.” It is the electing love of God which 
stands on the forefront of divine revelation. This is a love which 
He bears to special objects, not in virtue of any merit in them— 
for they equally with all others have none—but solely of His free 
good pleasure. We are told in Eph. v. 25 that ‘Christ loved the 
Church and gave Himself for it.” It was the same love which was 
in the Son that was in the Father, and this love had special 
refc.ence to the Church for whom, and not for all men, He gave 
Himself. We regard it therefore a serious deviation, not only 
from the doctrine of the Confession, but also from that of the 
Word of God, to declare any love as standing in the forefront of 
the revelation of grace but the sovereign and electing love of 
God. It is quite evident, from further expressions in the Act, 
that it is a universal love to sinners of which it speaks, for the 
Act goes on to say that this love is “‘manifested especialy in the 
Father’s gift of the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” The 
emphasis in this clause rests upon the word “ especially,” which 
we have italicised. The use of this word clearly implies that the 
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love spoken of is manifested in other ways besides in the Father’s 
gift of the Son. In a word, the gift of the Son, which the 
Scriptures as in Rom. viii. 32, 33 evidently declare as proceeding 
from the Father’s love to the elect, is set forth as proceeding from 
God’s general love or goodness to mankind. ‘This latter is a 
doctrine which has no foundation in Scripture, but seriously 
affects the whole scheme of redemption as revealed. We further 
take strong exception to the use of the expression ‘‘the Saviour 
of the world.” ‘Chis expression is quite scriptural in itself, but as 
it stands in the Act it lacks its context. The immediate context 
and the analogy of Scripture explain to what extent the expression 
“world” may be taken—namely, not to all men, but to men in 
every age and country of the world, irrespective of rank or moral 
character. Common sense further tells us that the Lord Jesus is 
not the actual Saviour of the whole world, for many who heard 
the Gospel will be found on the left hand at last. The use of 
the expression, however, as it appears in the Act clearly implies 
that we are to take the words literally, as no explanation is 
appended. This gives the false impression that the Father gave 
the Son, not to be the Saviour of the elect only, but of the world 
at large. The next clause confirms our belief in the Arminian 
character of this section of the Act. The love of God the Father 
is said to be manifested “in the coming of the Son to offer 
Himself a propitiation for sin.” We have here again the use of 
the general word “sin,” which, being given without any explana- 
tion such as the context of Scripture affords, we are fully 
warranted in understanding as inclusive of all sin whatsoever. 
On the atonement of Christ, for the Church or the elect only, the 
Scriptures are very explicit. He ‘‘loved the Church and gave 
Himself for it.” ‘* The Church of God which He purchased with 
His own blood.” ‘“‘Who gave Himself for us that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity.”—(Titus ii. 14). ‘The latter verse 
clearly proves that He gave Himself for special individuals, not 
to procure merely possibility of redemption, but actually to 
redeem them from all iniquity. Such passages set forth that 
Christ died only for the elect. The statement of the Act in the 
use of the word “sin,” sets aside these passages, and practically 
affirms a universal atonement. But the last clause of this section 
of the Act proves, as clear as noonday, that the love spoken of 
ts universal in its character. The love of God the Holy Spirit is 
said to be especially manifested “in the striving of the Holy 
Spirit with men to bring them to repentance.” This is so plainly 
contradictory to the teaching of Scripture that it almost refutes 
itself. In Titus iil. 4-6 the love of God is declared to appear, 
not in striving, but “in the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” The goodness of the Spirit appears in 
His striving with sinners, but His love, beyond all contradiction, 
is manifested in the work of regeneration. He strives, and yet 
men perish for ever in their sins, But when He regenerates the 
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soul He applies the redemption purchased by Christ, and the 
sinner is saved with an everlasting salvation. Herein verily is 
the love of the Spirit especially manifested. It is quite apparent 
that the love of the Holy Spirit, according to the Act, is a general 
and not a special love. If He loves all with whom He strives 
then He loves all who hear the Gospel, many of whom are lost 
for ever. But that He loves all men is plainly at variance with 
the Word of God and general experience, for if that were so He 
would regenerate and save all. 

In concluding our observations in this section of the Act, we 
point out that the love of the Spirit as here spoken of sheds light 
upon the way in which we are to view the love of the Father and 
of the Son, as stated in the preceding clauses. The love of each 
person in the Godhead must necessarily be equal in strength, for 
the Three Persons are the same in substance equal in power and 
glory. The love revealed in Scripture is the love of one God, and, 
therefore, the same in each Person of the Godhead. If, therefore, 
the love of the Spirit amounts qnly to an ineffectual striving with 
men, and does not absolutely secure the salvation of any, then the 
love of the Father and of the Son is of the same character. The love 
of God, therefore, as stated in this Act is not a love unto salvation. 
It is simply a mere sentiment of goodwill that does not secure the 
salvation of any one in particular. The whole result depends 
upon some act on the part of the sinner, so that salvation, accord- 
ing to this theory, is of man and not of God. To show that the 
love of God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost is a love that infallibly 
secures the salvation of its objects, we need only point our readers 
to passages already quoted. The love of the Father is revealed 
in Eph. i. 4, as choosing sinners to Christ that ‘they should be 
holy and without blame before Him in love,” the love of the Son 
in Eph. v. 25, as giving Himself for the Church, “that He might 
sanctify and cleanse it,” and the love of the Spirit in Titus iii. 5, 
is spoken of as ‘“‘the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.” The soul that lays hold of any other love for 
salvation than this electing, redeeming, and renewing love embraces 
a delusion, and not the sure foundation laid in Zion. What 
serious consequences such delusive teaching as is contained in 
this Act has upon men’s minds we shall not at present enlarge 
upon. 


THINK not because thou can’st not reach God with thy short 
stump, that He cannot reach thee with His long arm. Oh! the 
length of the saving arm of God.— Bunyan. 


How long He knocks; the arm that has knocked for six 
thousand years aches not yet, nor will cease to knock till all be 
His, and the tribes in ones and twos be over Jordan and up with 
Him in the good land.— Rutherford. 
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H Sermon 


By tHE Rev. NEIL Cameron, St. Jupr’s, GLascow. 
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““ Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by 
the way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the 
wild beast of the field doth devour it,” —PSALM 1xxx. 12, 13. 


oe 


id bears Psalm is one of the many prayers which the Holy Ghost 
breathed into the songs of Zion. No other part of the 
Holy Scriptures contains more of the experiences of the Lord’s 
people than the Psalms of David. They are full of the joys and 
sorrows of the true Church of God. . This caused the people of 
the Most High to value them exceedingly ever since the Lord 
gave them to His Church? They valued them for several 
reasons: (1) because they could not find any words so suitable to 
express their inward experiences; (2) because the experiences 
contained in them were those of the ‘holy men of God, who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ;” and (3) because 
the person, mediation, suretyship, atonement, and offices of 
Christ were all clearly held forth in them. The work of the 
Holy Spirit in bringing sinners to repentance, faith, and salvation, 
through Christ, makes up no small part of this book. The 
infinite hatred of God revealed against sin, and His infinite love 
to holiness and purity stand boldly forth in this book. 

Since the days of Abel the Church has been poor and afflicted. 
This world has been from that time hating “the poor in spirit,” 
and treating them sometimes with derision, at other times with 
cruelty. Whenever the Church took sides with the world, the 
Lord hid His face from her, and immediately troubles followed. 
At such times the unconverted flowed into her communion, and 
trampled upon her most precious jewels, and left nothing but 
ruins within her walls. The true church deplores this in many 
parts of Scripture, and very particularly in this Psalm. We find 
here the voice of the living in Zion raised to the ear of the 
Shepherd of Israel in their extremity ; that He would incline His 
ear to their cry; that He would shine forth from off the mercy 
seat ; and that He would stir up His strength to deliver them from 
their backsliding and breach of covenant, as well as from men 
who, like wild beasts, destroyed all that was dear to them. This 
leads us to consider the words of our text. In these words there 
are four things to be considered— 

I. The hedges of the Church. 

II. The question, Why hast thou broken down her hedges ? 

III. How may it be known when the hedges are broken 
down? 

IV. How are the people of God exercised at such times, and 
under such circumstances ? 

I. The hedges of the Church of God. In the book of Job 
satan complains that the Lord built an hedge about Job. ‘‘ Hast 
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Thou not made an hedge about him, and about his house, and 
about all that he hath on every. side?” This shows that the 
Lord’s hand in His providence protected Job and all his 
possessions so that satan could not touch him. As soon as the 
Lord withdrew His protecting hand, wicked men, fire, and storms 
devoured Job’s substance and family in one day; clearly showing 
that Satan got access to the belongings of the “ perfect and 
upright man.” The enemy is never content with having destroyed 
the substance of the people of God, he desires to lay violent 
hands upon their persons. Were God to allow it, this is the aim 
of Satan, and as he needs to work through men, seeing he is a 
spirit, he becomes a false spirit in the mouth of the prophets of 
Ahab, and thereby harasses the Church of God. Job had 
another hedgé around his person which the Lord removed also, 
so that Satan was enabled to harass him in both body and mind ; 
but the hedge which was around his life could not be taken away 
“Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” The 
men who carried away Job’s herds, &c., and slew his servants 
might be wondering why they spared him so long, but the secret 
of the case was that God protected His servant ; and though men 
could not see this protection, the adversary saw it. Satan is 
termed in Scripture the god of this world, and bears a most 
bitter hatred to those who do not worship him. There is a 
warfare between him and the God of Zion who delivers every soul 
in His kingdom out of the captivity of Satan, and closes them in 
His own hand. 

Angels of light are a protecting hedge about the Church of 
God. Gehazi rose one morning, and saw the hosts of the king of 
Syria upon Mount Carmel, so that he was quite overcome with 
fear; but when the prophet Elisha prayed, his eyes were opened, 
and he saw ‘‘the mountain full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha.” ‘The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him, and delivereth them.” 

The Church, in this Psalm, is compared to a vine brought out 
of Egypt, planted, room made for it, the heathen cast out, taking 
deep root, and filling the land. The hedge protected the vine. 
This similitude is used by our Lord to represent the Church 
under the New Testament. The vine is what needs protection, 
the hedge is what protects. What is it that needs protection in 
the Church of Christ? ‘The ministry of reconciliation—to wit, 
that God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them, and hath committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation.” The Word of God and the ministry 
of that Word are always attacked by all the powers of the 
kingdom of darkness. Therefore the true ministers of Christ, 
unto whom He has committed this trust, have been like hedges 
around the truth, protecting the poor sheep of Christ, and 
keeping outside the foxes and wolves. False prophets had the 
woe of God pronounced against them, because they did not fill 
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the gaps in the hedges. ‘‘Thus saith the Lord God, Woe unto 
the foolish prophets that follow their own spirit and have seen 
nothing! O Israel, thy prophets are like the foxes in the deserts. 
Ye have not gone up into the gaps, neither made up the hedge 
for the house of Israel to stand in the battle in the day of the 
Lord.” At the seige of Saguntum in Spain, when the Cartha- 
genians broke down the walls of the town, the men of Saguntum, 
seeing that everything was to be lost, made a wall of their own 
bodies to protect their wives, children, homes, and all that was 
dear to them, and died in the act of defence. The faithful 
witnesses of Christ, when the armies made gaps upon the walls of 
Zion, stood in the gaps, and died at stakes, in prisons, and upon 
the scaffold, protecting the truth of God, and the doctrines and 
principles contained therein. Why did men and women die in 
Scotland in defence of the crown nghts of Christ? Because 
they were hedges round about the vine in this land, so that only 
by the blood of their testimony could they deliver their souls. 
They set us a noble example, inasmuch as they preferred to die, 
rather than be like the children of Ephraim, turning back in the 
day of battle. The enemies of Christ in every generation are 
endeavouring to set up their own ensigns as signs in the church, 
and who can find fault with us for keeping the Word, which He 
has commanded for thousands of generations, as we have received 
it from them who spilt their hearts blood bringing it to our hands. 
Better bear the reproaches of men than one frown frorn the lovely 
face of Christ on our deathbeds. I would not, for the favours of 
all the men of the world, venture to face the deathbeds of some 
men in this land. The old landmarks of the widow and the 
fatherless have been removed in Scotland, and may we not expect 
the curse if we connive at such sacrilege. Are we, “encompassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses,” going to allow men to 
lay weights and burdens upon the consciences of the poor of 
Christ, which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear? 
“To the law, and to the testimony; if they speak not according 
to this word it is because there is no light in them.” Let us go 
round about Zion, mark well her bulwarks, count her towers and 
palaces, that we may tell it to the generations following. 

II. Why hast Thou broken down her hedges? We have 
endeavoured, however feebly, to point out the hedges of the 
Church. Let us now consider some of the reasons why the hedges 
are broken down. When the farmer takes the crop from off the 
fields, and secures it in his barn, he allows the cattle full liberty 
through all his parks. Gates are thrown open, and you meet with 
the same beasts outside and inside the hedges. During the 
winter months the hedges are broken down, and unless the farmer 
decides to sow seed in his fields he never thinks of making up the 
fences. The Church has opened her gates to ungodly men ; and 
the same men are met with in the Church, and the vanities of this 
world. Her ministers, elders, and members are to-day in -the 
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pulpit and in the pew, and to-morrow in the theatre or the ball- 
room. Inside the Church are Sabbath breakers, atheists, scoffers, 
such as glory in denying the inspiration of the Bible, the Bible 
history of creation, the fall of man, the atonement of Christ, the 
necessity of the regenerating work of the Holy Ghost, the 
sovereignty of the love of God to sinners, and the need of the 
Word of God, or the means of grace for the conversion of sinners. 
This black list only touches the outskirts of our departures from 
the truth as it is in Jesus. She lavishes all her honours upon the 
man who outstrips his fellows in abandoning her former mode of 
worship. Hymns, organs, and anti-Christian forms are sung, 
played, and practised within her gates. She has been pleaded 
with for over thirty years, to turn to her first love, but she refused 
to listen. She, at last, formed a creed for herself to bind all her 
departures upon all within her communion. The Lord cannot 
countenance deceit and lies. These are the things He abhors. 
Therefore He took away the hedges. He brought home to their 
everlasting rest, the few who were clean-handed, and who sought 
the praise that comes from God alone. Many are not even yet 
believing that their strength has departed, and that they are blind- 
folded grinding corn for the Philistines of this land. The first 
hedge, which is the Lord’s own presence and protection, has been 
removed ; for He says “‘ Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not 
in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God.” What is the value of 
any human protection when He departs. She may glory in 
human learning, in much of this world’s riches, and in receiving 
honours and approbation from the profane people of the land ; 
but her protection and usefulness are gone; for the Lord says, 
“Woe to them when I depart from them!” When she had her 
eye single for the glory of Christ, she prospered, and was a light 
in the land; but when she set up her own glory as her highest 
aim, her sun went down at noon. 

Allow me to notice briefly a suggestion raised above, ‘‘ that the 
farmer never thinks of repairing his fences until he has made up 
his mind to sow seed in the field.” Has the Lord began to build 
the hedge anew in this land? It may bea day of small things ; 
but don’t you despise it. Settle for ever in your mind that Christ 
is able to build His own Church; and that He is more than a 
match for all the builders that refuse the corner-stone. It is true 
of the Lord’s people that ‘‘their strength is God alone.” Are 
the old foundations of truth brought to the light in our midst once 
more? It cannot be gainsaid ; and you rejoice in it with all your 
soul. Then let me suggest that Christ is not willing to leave this 
land, nor to deliver the soul of His turtle unto the company of the 
wicked. O may this land be called ‘Thy land, O Immanuel.” 
The kingdom is His by right according to the eternal decree of 
the Father, and may He arise to plead His own cause. The 
severest chastisement is better for our beloved land than that 
Christ Jesus should remove His candlestick from our midst. 
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Again, He has not set up this hedge in our midst but for the 
purpose of sowing seed in the ground. We think that this should 
be a cause of joy and thankfulness that there are indications that 
God intends to build the cities of Judah, and save Zion. 

III. How may it be known when the hedges are broken down ? 
Three things are noticed in the context to guide us in our inquiry. 
(1) ‘‘ All they which pass by the way do pluck her.” Those who, 
in former times, used to pass on their way to eternity without 
interfering with her privileges are now busily plucking her leaves. 
The leaves of outward profession which men had, in the days of 
Zion’s prosperity, are plucked off, and men live scandalous lives 
who enjoy her highest privileges. Our godly forefathers would not 
have put among the dogs of their-flocks the most of her professors. 
Discipline is clean gone, because there are no hedges to keep 
clear the line of demarcation between the Church and the world. 
The leaves of the Bible are being plucked off, so that her 
members declare that there are errors and immoralities contained 
in that sacred book. Doubts are cast upon the authenticity of 
the most of the books of the Bible, and that not by atheists 
outside, but inside, the Church. One plucks away the leaves of 
the books of Moses, and another lays his filthy hands upon the 
book of Job and calls it a fable, while a host of others cast out 
the book of Psalms, and introduce hymns of human composition 
into its place. The Songs of Solomon are secular songs in their 
opinion, and therefore no part of the Word of God. Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel share the same fate at their profane hands. 
The New Testament does not get off a whit better. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke they say, reveal many discrepancies, and are 
only imperfect records, from the memories of the writers, of the 
sayings and doings of Christ. The Gospel of John is entirely 
discredited. But let this suffice, though much more could be 
said. Does the above not clearly prove that the hedges are 
broken down? If any one declares that he doubts some part or 
another of the Word of God he is elevated to the highest position 
in the Church, so that he may have a better advantage to pluck 
as many leaves from off Christ’s vine as he may choose. Christ 
may say to the churches of this land, ‘‘These are the wounds 
with which I was wounded in the house of my friends.” 

The second sign contained in our context is: ‘‘The boar out 
of the wood doth waste it.” We are not strangers to the habits 
of this unclean beast. He sets his snout to the roots, and razes 
the vine from its very foundations. Are there not many at this 
work in our day? The very foundations must be removed. The 
Scriptural connection between the Church and the State shall be 
taken away if the Lord permits the boars of this land to see their 
desire upon Zion. Nations, as nations, are bound to confess 
Christ, His truth, and His Church, “For the nation and the 
kingdom that will not serve Thee shall perish, yea, those nations 
shall be utterly wasted. “They have raised a loud cry for 
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religious equality, so that idolatry might be set up, and true 
godliness banished for ever from our coasts. Do they imagine 
that there is to be concord between Christ and belial, and 
between light and darkness? Surely, in the words of the godly 
Samuel Rutherford, the bottom has fallen out of the reason and 
consciences of many in this land. Christ will have all or nothing. 
But we are like the Gadarenes, we prefer our swine rather than 
Christ. Therefore we are beseeching Him to leave our coasts. 
If the doctrine of establishment is in the Word .of God, though 
only one man stood for it in Scotland, he alone would be right, 
and the great multitude wrong. The strength of the Church is 
not in the number of her followers, but in Christ her living Head. 
‘OQ that My people had hearkened unto Me, and Israel had 
walked in my ways! I should soon have subdued their enemies, 
and turned my hand against their adversaries. The haters of the 
Lord should have submitted themselves unto Him; but their 
time should have endured for ever.” 

The foundations of the Church itself, as a jurisdiction 
independent of any connection with states or nations are being 
uprooted also. ‘She is built upon the foundations of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone.” 
The Word of God through the apostles and prophets, and Christ 
the elect, tried and precious stone laid in Zion for a foundation 
are, combined, the foundation,of the Church. Whenever a church 
or an individual takes any other foundation, that church or 
that individual is no longer a part of the Church of Christ. Are 
churches in this land built upon the doctrines and principles of 
the Old and New Testaments? No. They have drawn up 
creeds for themselves which have no foundation in the truth, and 
therefore such creeds are mere spider-webs and tissues of false- 
hoods. Arminianism, Pelagianism, and Popish doctrines and 
tennets are decreed as foundations, and the true foundations 
have been uprooted. The Church is the pillar and ground of 
truth, and when the Church. allows lies to enter into the ground, 
and sets them up upon the pillar where the banner of truth should 
be unfurled, Calvin says, “It is as if a knife were thrust into the 
entrails of a man—he must die.” What has the Declaratory Act 
done in the Free Church of Scotland? It has set up lies where 
the truth ought to be held forth before sinners, and therefore that 
church has left the foundation. All this came to pass as a result 
of the work done by the boars of this land. 

The third mark that the hedges are broken down is—“ And the 
wild beast of the field doth devour it.” I understand by the wild 
beast, unconverted man. ‘Ephraim is like the wild asses’ colt.” 
Who would trust his vine to wild beasts? It would be as reason- 
able to leave a vineyard open to wild beasts, as to leave this vine 
the Lord brought out of Egypt in the hands of carnally-minded 
men. ‘This vine covered the hills and valleys, and stretched forth 
her branches to the sea. Was there not a time when this wast” 
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of the Church in our beloved land? Why has it been devastated, 
and left to the mercy of wild beasts? Because we have had the 
day of our merciful visitation ; but our love to the Egyptians, men 
great in flesh, caused Christ to withdraw and to leave us in dark- 
ness. ‘Ephraim is joined to his idols; let him alone.” When 
the gospel came to this land, it found us gloating in superstitution, 
heathen sports, and lawlessness. Do you not perceive that we are 
going back again to the same works of darkness? Don’t you see 
men trusting in an arm of flesh, and not in the arm of Jehovah, 
God of Isarel ; Is that not the height of superstitution? Don’t 
you see the heathen sports of which you have been reading in the 
history of this land, and which were extinguished by the light of 
the gospel, revived, and members of the Church taking a leading 
part in them? Does not this prove that the sun of the gospel is 
going down upon this infatuated people? Do you not see the 
members of the Church foremost in Sabbath desecration, in 
relishing everything carnal, and in abhoring and loathing everything 
spiritual? Does that not prove that the wild beasts of the field 
have come forth from their dens ; and that the men of God have 
gone home, from the fields of time, to enjoy their everlasting rest 
with Christ under the eternal light of His countenance? Crying 
peace, peace, at such times will not keep our garments clean of 
their blood ; therefore we offer these humble warnings. Let us, 
therefore, care nothing for scoffing; but let us ‘‘walk circum- 
spectly, redeeming thine time because the days are evil.” ‘‘ Let us 
not be ashamed of Christ nor of His word in this sinful and 
adulterous generation ;” but let us, in dependence upon His grace, 
“hoid fast the form of sound words.” The Lord have mercy 
upon His own Church, pour the Spirit of promise upon her, and 
turn her captivity as streams of waters in the south. 

IV. How are the people of God exercised at such times, and 
under such circumstances? The psalmist in the cil. Psalm 
declares that he ate ashes for bread, because the Lord was hiding 
His face from his soul. The Spirit of adoption rules in the 
children of God in this world, and He unites them in their desires 
and affections to Christ, to His cause, and people. When the 
Church is brought low, the true child of grace is fed with tears of 
sorrow. When the bondage of Zion is brought back the mouth of 
the gracious is filled with laughter. Under iniquitous laws in this 
land families were evicted, and had to go to foreign lands to seek 
another home. Did not the children share the grief of their 
parents? When Christ cannot get where to lay His head in our 
midst, His children fast and mourn in those days. This feebly 
represents the feelings of every true child of God, when Christ and 
His bride—the Church—their mother—are cruelly dealt with ; the 
foundations of their house razed to the ground, and no room left 
for them, in some places, but the open fields or the sea shore. At 
such times bread loses its taste, and becomes like ashes to the 
poor and needy in Zion. When the harps are hung upon the 
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willow trees, and scoffers demanding mirth, and the singing of the 
songs of Zion in idolatrous Babylon, grace says, How can we sing 
the Lord’s song? Millions may bend their knees to every kind of 
music, and to idols of man’s invention; but the childrén of the 
living God prefer the hottest furnace the earth can invent rather 
than deny Him who loved them, and redeemed them with His 
own blood. ‘Thou feedest them with the bread of tears; and 
givest them tears to drink in great measure.” As water quenches 
the thirst of the body when it is dry ; so tears relieve the burning 
heat of grief in the soul. This was why Jeremiah prayed, ‘“‘ O that 
my head were fountains of water that mine eyes might run day 
and night for the slain daughters of my people!” Tears would 
alleviate the burning agony of his soul for Zion, the joy of all the 
earth, brought to ruin by the wickedness of false prophets, and 
priests doing violence to the law. How few in number they are 
who shed tears for the state of the cause of Christ in Scotland! 
Woe unto us for the hardness of our hearts, and the dryness of 
our cheeks when Christ is banished from the land, and immortal 
souls are perishing eternally with a lie in their right hand! False 
teachers will be of all men the most miserable at the day of 
judgment. Christ will refuse them ; and those who were deceived 
by them will curse them for ever and ever “in that place where 
the fire is not quenched, and the worm dieth not.” The Church 
of Christ in Scotland appeared “fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” Why has she become 
the laughing-stock of fools? ‘‘ Because they rebelled against the 
words of God, and contemned the counsel of the most High.” 
My dear fellow sinners let us cleave unto the cause of truth; and 
let us not entertain any doubts regarding the path of duty, seeing 
we’ are thoroughly convinced in our consciences that we are 
standing in defence of eternal truth, and against all kinds of 
innovations and inventions of ungodly men. ‘‘ Because thou hast 
kept the word of my patience, I also will keep thee in the hour of 
temptation, which shall come upon all the world, to try them that 
dwell upon the face of the earth.” ‘If ye walk in my statutes, 
and keep my commandments, and do them . . . I willrid evil 
beasts out of the land, neither shall the sword go through your 
land. . . and five of you shall chase an hundred, and an 
hundred of you shall put ten thousand to flight.” 

The last thing to be considered is: ‘‘ Thou makest us a strife 
unto our neighbours, and our enemies laugh among themselves.” 
Do we desire strife? We appeal to the Searcher of Hearts that, 
had they adhered to the creed and constitution of the Reformed 
Church of Scotland, unity upon that basis would gladden our 
hearts, but peace and unity at the great expense of loosing truth 
and a clean conscience are much worse than any divisions. The 
man that cannot see any difference between truth and error has 
his conscience seared with a red hot iron. Christ says, “ I came 
not to send peace upon the earth, but a sword.” Why a sword? 
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Because since the fall there has been no peace between the 
world and the Church. The world, like Cain, think they can 
worship God according to their own notions and theories; the 
Church, like Abel, endeavour to worship Him according to His 
revealed will. The strife rages in the boscm of the world, and 
often breaks forth into open persecution. car friends, let it be 
true of us that we shall be for peace when they are for war. I 
don’t mean peace with the actions of those who rob Christ of His 
glory, and His Church of her beautiful garments. Martin Luther 
wrote Erasmus that it were better that heaven and earth should 
be overturned than that one iota of truth should be lost. Samuel 
Rutherford said that the enemies of Christ were casting lots about 
what was of more value than Christ’s coat, and again, that the 
hand which would not be raised to keep the crown upon Christ’s 
head would be broken from the shoulder-blade. It is marvellous 
to us that some who bravely fought against innovations in the 
past, when these spurious doctrines and principles were sanctioned 
as laws in the Church turned the point of their swords 
against our throats. We cannot believe that they had the glory 
of Christ and the salvation of perishing sinners in view, but glory 
from their fellow-creatures. Popularity and carna! ease deceived 
them, and like Isaachar, they ‘‘couched down between two 
burdens ; and they saw that rest was good, and the land that it 
was pleasant ; and bowed their shoulders to bear, and became 
servants to tribute.” It is by hard striving that the cause of 
Christ has been hitherto maintained in the world. He fought 
many a battle for His poor Church, and surely we may take 
courage, and count the accusations of men of little moment, when 
we know that Christ will settle the contention when He shall 
appear ‘‘in flaming fire, taking vengeance upon them that know 
not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The Word of God is worth contending for, for let men take from 
you all you possess, but if you keep the word of his testimony He 
may bless it to your eternal salvation; but lose the truth, and 
though you should gain the whole world, you will lose your soul. 
The Spirit tells us in this Psalm that the enemies were laughing at 
the calamities of the poor Church. Never mind laughing which 
will be like the crackling of branches under a pot. Keep your 
thoughts fixed upon eternal laughing in the exceeding joys at the 
right hand of Christ. Don’t be ashamed of Him. Don’t allow 
your countenance to blush before His enemies. Who will be 
ashamed of Christ or His Church at the last day? There shall 
be no laughing or mocking Him then. Christ and His bride are 
going through the land of Moab now, and you need not expect 
liberty to walk upon the king’s highway except by the strength of 
His arm. But ‘‘the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come 
to Zion with singing and everlasting joy upon their head; they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” Arise, O Lord, and plead the cause that is Thine own! 
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M ANY of our readers will be pleased to learn that we intend 

publishing extracts from a memorandum and diary of the 
Jate William Sinclair, Pulteneytown, Wick. Before submitting 
these extracts 1t may be suitable to give a short sketch of the life 
of the deceased for the sake of those who are unacquainted with 
his memory. Many, however, are familiar with the name of Mr. 
Sinclair, as it appears in the ‘‘ Ministers and Men in the Far 
North,” by the Rev. Alexander Auld, Olrig. It is now twelve 
years since the subject of this sketch passed away to his rest, and 
left a blank in the North of Scotland that has not yet, nor will 
soon, be filled. He was born in a little country hamlet, a few 
miles from the town of Wick, in the year 1819. His parents 
were excellent and pious persons, and they brought up a large 
family, of which William was one of the younger members, in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. Eight of the family have 
ended their earthly course, and all of these gave evidence of 
being heirs of the promise. Some lived to old age, and were 
eminent examples of piety. It appears that William in his early 
youth was, notwithstanding the godly example of his parents, 
light and frivolous like other young men, and had no delight in 
the things of the gospel. At the age of twenty-one years he 
underwent a saving change. The Holy Spirit sharply convinced 
him of sin by the law, and made him feel the pains of hell, and 
then enlightened him in the knowledge of Christ as the Saviour of 
sinners. If he was active in the service of sin before this period, 
he became, through divine grace, more active than ever in the 
service of Christ. No sooner did the change take place than it 
showed itself in his life and conversation. For one thing, he 
changed his companions. He gave up the company of young 
men who were careless and ungodly, and began to join himself to 
those who feared the Lord. His prayerful and consistent life 
soon gave him a place in the affections and esteem of the true 
Church of Christ, and at a comparatively early age he took part 
in public religious exercises. He was at length admitted to the 
office of elder in the Pulteneytown Free Church, and few ever 
discharged so ably and conscientiously the duties of that office. 
For a number of years up to his death he was leader of the 
Sabbath evening prayer meeting held in connection with the above 
congregation. At this meeting his addresses were highly appreci- 
ated for their elevated Christian doctrine, sound religious 
experience, and rich unction. Mr. Sinclair was also a faithful and 
uncompromising witness for Christ’s truth. His voice gave forth 
a clear and trumpet sound on all the questions that were agitating 
the Free Church during histime. He protested against anything 
that tended to lower spiritual life, and had to bear reproach even 
in his early days for his faithful opposition to soirees and social 
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meetings in connection with the Church. He was quick to 
perceive the backsliding condition of the Church, and bore a 
powerful and decided testimony against all unscriptural move- 
ments. He was much opposed to union with the U.P. Church, 
and to the use of uninspired hymns and instrumental music in the 
worship of God. At the time of the Robertson-Smith case he 
spoke out strongly against the erroneous teaching of that professor, 
and we shall have much pleasure in giving a report of one of his 
addresses on this subject that appeared in a local paper. Mr. 
Sinclair was also a steadfast upholder of the principle of national 
religion, and, as a consistent Free Churchman, was an out and out 
opponent of Disestablishment.. His keen eye saw that Dis- 
establishment, if once effected, would launch a once covenanted 
kingdom into national atheism. His intelligent addresses and 
weighty personal influence did much to strengthen among the 
people of the north a sense of the nation’s duty to Christ. Drs. 
Begg and Kennedy had no more active supporter than he in all 
their efforts to stem the rising tide of corruption and unfaithfulness 
in the Free Church. With Dr. Kennedy he was on intimate 
terms of friendship, and his decease was much lamented by that 
eminent minister of Christ. There was, however, hardly a month 
between their deaths. 

As for the graces which adorned Mr. Sinclair’s personal character 
we may mention, first, the fear of the Lord. This is common to 
all Christians, but of some it may be said that they fear the Lord 
above many. There is nothing more beautiful in a Christian than 
the holy fear of God, and where this is weak the Christian character 
lacks strength. The fear of the Lord was in a striking degree 
characteristic of the Christians of Scotland in past generations, 
and it is a sign of backsliding times that so little of it is to be seen 
in many professors,of religion. Mr. Sinclair manifested this holy 
fear in the reverence with which he regarded divine things. In 
reading the Scriptures, and in the exercises of prayer, he showed 
a deep sense of the importance of eternal realities. In prayer he 
seemed much impressed with the majesty and infinite holiness of 
God, before whom sinful creatures were less than nothing and 
vanity. One cannot forget also even his demeanour as he entered 
the House of God. The writer well remembers the calm heavenly 
solemnity that dwelt upon his countenance as with prayerful 
aspect he walked up the centre of the Church and took his seat 
among the elders. 

He was, further, endued with much of the grace of faith. 
Many Christians live in the fear of the Lord, whose humility 
would almost seem to weaken their faith. But this was not so in 
his case. The Lord gave him for most part an assurance of his 
interest in Christ, and his public prayers were characterised by 
holy boldness. Imbued with a sense of the divine majesty he 
would also, through grace, obtain entrance in spirit into the 
holiest of all by the blood of Jesus. In this respect of elevation 
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of thought and desire at a throne of grace he resembled much the 
late Dr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Sinclair was also eminent for anxious and prayerful desires 
in regard to the conversion of sinners. He deplored the low 
state of spiritual life in his time, and longed earnestly for an 
outpouring of the Spirit. He mourned much the absence of the 
Holy Ghost in this convincing and converting power, and often 
expressed himself sharply on the causes, in pulpit and pew, that 
had to do with this state of matters. 

Lastly, we may mention that he was distinguished for Christian 
benevolence. To the-people of God he had an open house and 
hand. To all in poverty and distress he was a kind and sympa- 
thetic helper. His generosity was of the most liberal kind. But 
he never forgot the wise command of Him who spake as never 
man spake, ‘‘Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” 

In regard to natural gifts, Mr. Sinclair was endowed above 
many. He had a clear intellect, and was able to take a compre- 
hensive grasp of any subject in Church or State with which his 
mind was exercised. His judgment was sound and mature, and 
the results of his thought and consideration commended themselves 
to persons of discernment. He was not only able and sound in 
judgment, but was also gifted with not a little measure of 
originality. His public addresses were the very opposite of trite, 
they were adorned with original thoughts and ideas, the fruit of 
constant meditation. He was also endowed with considerable 
power of expression, and while free from verbosity, was able 
to clothe his thoughts in apt and pointed language. He also 
possessed keen powers of wit and sarcasm. These he often 
wielded with much effect in public and private. Many of his 
sayings are still quoted in conversation by those who knew him. 

Mr. Sinclair’s public life is divided into two parts. He was 
active in business as well as fervent in spiritual duties. He con- 
ducted a large business as rope manufacturer for many years, and 
passed honourably through all the difficulties he had to meet with 
in this department of life. He was also a conscientious member 
of the School Board of Wick. The community had the fullest 
confidence in his wisdom and concern for the upbringing of the 
young. He lived for the welfare of the town at large, and his 
decease was mourned by all ranks and classes of the people. The 
other part of his public life—that in relation to the Church—we 
have already touched upon. Our reference to this would be 
incomplete without noticing that Mr. Sinclair was a well-known 
and welcome figure at Communion gatherings in the north of 
Scotland. He was known in this respect not only in Caithness, 
but also in Sutherlandshire and Ross-shire. At Friday Fellowship 
Meetings he was a weighty and unctious speaker. His gifts were 
also highly useful at the prayer meetings. ‘The largest meeting of 
this kind generally took place in Caithness late on Sabbath 
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evening after all the services of the day were over. As a leader 
at these, and similar meetings, few ever equalled him. By his 
manner, presence, and address, he sustained the attention of an 
audience often composed of various classes of hearers. He knew 
the exact persons to call to engage in prayer at special stages in 
the meeting, and pious men being often diffident in the perform- 
ance of public duties, he was well acquainted as to how he should 
ask persons of varied dispositions to engage. He had remarkable 
skill in all that pertained to the conduct of these meetings. His 
removal has left a conspicuous void in the public gatherings of 
the north. In private, Mr. Sinclair was of a warm social dis- 
position. His conversation was always seasoned with the salt of 
grace. No one was better fitted to edify in a lively and interesting 
manner a circle of those who were interested in the cause of 
Christ. His own personality was attractive. He had a rich store 
of religious anecdotes, and mixing these with original remarks of 
his own, he was able to interest and edify all who listened. On 
sacramental occasions in private houses his presence was much 
esteemed. 

In closing this sketch we may refer to his last illness. He was 
a considerable time confined to the house, but was able to see 
and converse with friends even to the end. His soul was 
sustained amid affliction by the presence and promises of God. 
He fell asleep on March 8th, 1884. His memory is fragrant. 
He served his generation well, and has transmitted an example 
worthy to be followed by posterity. His widow and family 
survived him. She also, a partaker of like precious faith and 
exemplary in all the relations of life, entered her rest on February 
roth, 1894. “The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” 
We append letters from the late Revs. Dr. Kennedy and Professor 


Smeaton, which express the esteem in which he was held by these 
eminent ministers. 


LETTER FROM Dr. KENNEDY. 
FLORENCE, ITALY, 31s¢ March, 1884. 


My dear Mrs. Sinclair,—And so it has pleased the Lord to take 
your husband from you, and to cause you to feel the loneliness and 
the sorrow of widowhood. And He intended you to feel this, not 
because He wished you to have pain without profit, but because 
He desired that you should have profit through pain. There is 
much pain in this world without profit, but there is no profit 
without pain. He who gave you the pain did not afflict willingly, 
but wisdom to profit by it “ He giveth liberally.” 

I cannot enter fully into your feelings—a widowed wife has a 
sorrow all her own. But I felt keenly your dear husband’s death, 
and his removal has caused a blank which I do not expect to be 
filled. To me there is an added wasteness in the desolation within 
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the visible Church, but, what I ought still more to deplore is, the 
removal of a faithful witness from the cause of Christ in our day. 
When I think of his rare gifts, and of his love to the Lord’s 
people, of his power of utterance, and of his faithfulness in defend- 
ing the truth in a day of deciension, I feel as if a cold wave 
brought a chill over all my spirit when I realise that he is gone. 
My dear Mrs. Sinclair,—Remember that when Christ says, “ I 
will that those whom Thou hast given me be with Me where I am,” 
it would be ill our part to grudge to Him what He claims. And 
what is Christ’s due is His people’s gaim, and love to them should 
combine with love to Christ, in moving us to say ‘Thy will be 
done.” Yield up even your husband without grudging, for when 
He does not ask us to part with Himself, we can never lose by all 
He takes from us. I have been seeking to cast you on the love 
of the divine Husband between whom and His Spouse death can 
never come in, and who can support, and heal, and comfort you 
till your wilderness journey is over. I am, yours in sympathy, 


J. KENNEDY. 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR SMEATON, 


My dear Mrs, Sinclair,—My wife and I were very much affected 
when the card intimating your dear husband’s death came to 
hand. His removal is a great loss to us all. He was so sound 
and true, so devoted and prayerful, that one feels the great blank 
caused by his death. 

My opportunities of meeting your dear husband were alas! 
limited to a few occasions. But I greatly drew to him, and longed 
to see more of him. In these days of declension and compromise 
it was refreshing to meet with one like him, whose mind was 
intelligently made up on all the great questions that cross our 
path, and who was not to be moved from his convictions by any 
compromise or false trimming policy such as confronts us every- 
where. He is now engaged in higher themes, and in the presence 
of the Lord he loved. 

May the great Master stand by you and comfort you in your 
solitude, and amid the heavy blank which the loss of such a 
partner must sadly present to your mind from day to day. This 
is our prayer for you. He who is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities (Heb. iv.) will not fail you in the hour of need. 

With our united kind regards, believe me, with much sympathy, 
yours most sincerely, GEORGE SMEATON. 


SABBATH DFSECRATION.—A concert was given by brass bands 
in the Park, Montrose, on Sabbath, r2th July. Between 2000 
and 3000 persons were present. At Belhaven Parish Church, 
near Dunbar, on the same day, the band of the Fite Artillery 
Militia led the service of praise, and played the regiment to and 
from church. 
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The Sabbath Day. 


By Rev. ALLAN MACKENZIE, INVERNESS. 


I isa lovely Sabbath morning that dawns upon our first parents. 
after the sixth day on which they were created. Nature 
appears in her sweetest garb. She has been clothed by infinite 
wisdom and omnipotent power. Everything, animate and inani- 
mate, resounds with the sweet accents of the harmony that exists. 
in all the works of God, which have been pronounced very good. 
Above them all, however, are heard the melodies that ascend like 
incense to heaven from the crown of all creation. ‘Two souls are 
bound together in holy fellowship. They have perfect, though 
finite, knowledge of the Triune God, whose image they bear in 
knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness. The law of God is 
written on their hearts. They are illuminated with a heavenly 
light. God makes known to them His will. He has rested from 
all His works. To be like Him they must follow His example, 
and rest upon the seventh day. They have perfect delight in 
obeying His. command. ‘They spend the Sabbath in adoration 
and contemplation. They do not question the right and the 
wisdom of their Creator in this arrangement. They are perfectly 
satisfied. The woman who is a help-meet to man in all else is 
specially so in the worship of the Sabbath day. What a lovely 
service would have been rendered to God on that day! Sin 
unknown, death unknown. Such was the incoming of the 
Sabbath under the infinitely wise and good government of God. 
The foundation of the Sabbath is thus seen to be laid in God’s 
act more than in man’s need. The Sabbath was appointed before 
man learned through sin to eat bread in the sweat of his face. It 
was meant to commemorate the finished work of creation, man 
included. But the memorial of this work was consecrated and 
dedicated for a specific purpose. ‘That purpose was the worship 
of God. Man, in a state of innocency, never did and never 
would quarrel with this appointment, for to do God’s will he took 
delight. But the Sabbath is surrounded with even a greater halo 
than that which man sees init. It is a day of delight to God 
himself. He takes infinite pleasure in it as His own handiwork, 
and man in harmony with Him understands this mystery to the 
extent that a creature can do so. Seeing, therefore, that the 
Sabbath law rests primarily on God’s appointment in connection 
with the finishing of the work of creation, that law must neces- 
sarily be universal and obligatory on every creature that descends 
from Adam. It is absolutely impossible to evade this conclusion. 
Sin did indeed enter, but God cannot, in consistency with His 
holiness, excuse sin. He cannot, therefore, excuse Sabbath 
breaking. Those who aver the contrary impugn the holiness of 
Jehovah. How remarkable that any creature should possibly 
imagine that God has repealed the Sabbath law? Heaven and 
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earth must first pass away. But as sin entered, knowledge, 
righteousness, and true holiness, disappeared.from the soul of man. 
The Sabbath comes to be to him a dark and cloudy day if God 
does not provide a new and living way. But God comes to man 
to announce glad tidings. The eternal counsel of redemption, 
through the incarnation of the eternal Son, is unfolded and 
revealed. The Sabbath is now consecrated ina new way. “Six 
days shall work be done, but the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
rest, a holy convocation ; ye shall do no work therein; it is the 
Sabbath of the Lord in all your dwellings.” Yes, prior to the 
resurrection it becomes a memorial of the work that is to be done 
by Christ as Lord of all. It is dedicated by His blood to fore- 
shadow the finishing of His work in the new creation. It comes 
to be indeed a day of activity in the service of God, and rest from 
ordinary toil; but the activity has reference to worship, offerings, 
sacrifices, and works of necessity and mercy. Each Sabbath 
reminds the worshipper of the coming Messiah, the promised 
seed. Such the Sabbath is revealed to have been Jdefore the 
giving of the law from Mount Sinai. Its origin can be traced far 
beyond the giving of the ceremonial law. We might adduce 
many proofs, but one will suffice. In the wilderness of Sin, before 
coming to Sinai, the children of Israel murmur for want of bread. 
God sends manna, but the seventh day is kept as ¢he holy Sabbath. 
Those who went out to gather on that day found none, for God 
had rained none from heaven. In this, God gave clear proof of 
His regard for His own holy day, and the Sabbath breakers who 
expected him to gratify their carnal tastes in violation of His own 
appointment, instead of getting satisfaction, incurred His dis- 
pleasure. When we come to the giving of the moral law, we find 
the Sabbath in its centre, as the link that connects our duty to 
God and man, in the chain of the ten commandments. Break 
that and you break the whole. ‘This law is written by the finger 
of God himself. He graciously condescends to give reasons for 
remembering the Sabbath day, and in doing so, gives, by His own 
finger, an epitome of the history of creation: “For in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day, wherefore the Lord blessed the 
Sabbath day, and hallowed it.” The call to Sabbath observance 
is thus seen to rest on the original appointment of God before sin 
entered. It is a Paradisaical and not merely a Jewish Sabbath 
that is to be remembered. And it is to be remembered because 
He has blessed and hallowed it already. This is sufficient to 
silence all who cavil at it as if it were merely a ceremonial 
institution. But besides this, the fact that it forms an essential part 
of the moral law given in the tables on Mount Sinai, places its 
perpetual obligation beyond dispute. Remove it out of the deca- 
logue, and the decalogue falls to the ground. Ifone command can 
be torn out, why not all? If we can violate the Sabbath we can 
have other gods. _If we can violate the Sabbath, we can worship 
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graven images. If we can violate the Sabbath, we can take the 
name of God in vain. If we can violate the Sabbath, we may 
kill, commit adultery, steal, bear false witness, and covet. Those 
who advocate the profaning of the Lord’s day are attempting to 
drive a wedge into the moral law that would, if successful, reduce 
Christian lands into a condition of barbarism and savagery. 
Those men in the churches who place its authority merely in the 
nature of man, and who look upon its violation as only the 
outraging of man’s feelings, are simply helping the infidel rabble 
who seek its overthrow. But the true people of God, the spouse 
of Christ, will value it all the more as they see sinful men abusing 
their reason in their vain attempts at casting off its binding 
obligation. The new and false theory, that a law is only binding 
in the conscience when the individual approves of that law, will 
not avail here. It is vain to imagine that a person can evade on 
that ground the binding force of the moral law. The contem- 
plated invasion of the Sabbath is an invasion of federal rights, 
constituted between Christ and His people, and an attempt at 
denuding nations and individuals of spiritual and temporal 
blessings.—(Isaiah lvi.; Ezekiel xx. 10-14.) It was an inesti- 
mable boon to Jerusalem, that godly Nehemiah so faithfully 
excluded traffic from the city on that holy day. When Church 
and State are scripturally and closely allied, as they were then, 
Sabbath observance will be the inevitable result. There could 
be no greater mistake than to imagine that the fourth command- 
ment was abrogated by the resurrection of Christ. A change in 
the day is surely not a change in the law. This commandment 
could not be abrogated in consistency with the honour of the 
Lawgiver. Therefore, when the Son, without whom was not 
anything made that was made, comes, itis in order to magnify 
the law and make it honourable. It is to magnify the Sabbath 
law and make it honourable. It shall be a fitting memorial 
of the finished work of creation and redemption to the end of 
time, as it shall be a fitting pledge of the eternal Sabbath to be 
enjoyed in heaven. Hence when the ingathering of the Gentiles 
is described in prophetic language, the Sabbath is not forgotten : 
“‘ And it shall come to pass, that from one new moon to another, 
and from one Sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to worship 
before me, saith the Lord.”—(Isaiah Ixvi. 23.) This implies 
that when true religion and the true worship of God shall be 
universal, the Sabbath day shall come in its rotation, quite as sure 
as the new mooninits season. But this will be under the Christian 
dispensation ; otherwise it has no meaning. When Christ comes 
the old dispensation is fulfilled in the new, but the moral law is 
not supplanted by another moral law. The Sabbath is not 
supplanted by the Lord’s day. They are both the same. The 
transition from the last day to the first day of the week takes 
place with ease. It is a holy and calm process which necessarily 
follows the resurrection. The Sabbath was made for man, 
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and not man for the Sabbath: Therefore the Son of man is Lord 
also of the Sabbath.” Yes, indeed, the Sabbath was made for 
man, but ina pre-eminent sense for the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows,” for the 
ast Adam, for the Son of man. Nay, more, the Son of man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath, and as it was made for its Lord, He 
shall so bless and hallow it for His own use, by His own achieve- 
ment in finishing the work given him to do, that it shall be a 
special day for worshipping and adoring a risen and ascended 
Christ. “ Being raised from the dead He dieth no more; death 
hath no more dominion over Him.” ‘“O death, where is thy 
sting: O grave, where is thy victory?” The days of His flesh, 
as the Man of Sorrows, are at an end. He now appears in the 
shining lustre of a glorified body, free from the infirmities which 
He bore in finishing the work of the new creation. And asthe Lord 
of the Sabbath, He shall magnify it and make it honourable, by 
setting it apart to be henceforth and for ever, a memorial of His 
having entered into rest from all His works. The Sabbath is now 
robed in double glory, and in anticipation of this wonderful event, 
the Church, in her inspired and prophetic song, celebrated the 
event beforehand— 


** That stone is made head corner-stone, 
Which builders did despise : 
This is the doing of the Lord, 
And wondrous in our eyes. 
“‘ This isthe day God made, in it 
We'll joy triumphantly ; 
Save now, I pray thee, Lord, I pray, 
Send now prosperity.” 


‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 
‘“‘ But He spake of the temple of His body. When, therefore, He 
was risen from the dead, His disciples remembered that He had 
said this unto them, and they believed the Scripture and the 
word which Jesus had said.” The rejected stone becomes the 
head of the corner in the resurrection of the temple of Christ’s 
body, and take splace on the Christian Sabbath. Not a new 
Sabbath, but the old Sabbath of Paradise, and of the Old 
Testament economy, administered in a new and living way in the 
hands of the Mediator, who as its Lord, has the right to use it in 
the way which shall most redound to his glory in relation to that 
work which He has so gloriously executed as the Man of God’s 
right hand. His design and purpose in this, can only be obscure 
to those who are not willing to read it in the light of the glory which 
now shines forth through that visage, that had in the days of His 
flesh been marred more than any man. And if Hehas been vilified 
by the Pharisee in former times, and by the libertine in modern 
generations, as if He had given countenance to the overthrow of 
His own commandment, because on the one hand, He rescues it 
from hypocritical observance, and, on the other, from perpetual 
oblivion. His answer to both shall be, that it will in time be 
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delivered from the wicked hands of both, and devoted as a day 
of delight to the exclusive service of God in anticipation of this 
eternal day, from which the clouds of night shall for ever 
disappear. Those only, who delight in wickedness will attempt 
to rob Christ of the glory of His resurrection, and the Church of 
the earnest of her heavenly rest. It was Christ’s will that He 
should rise from the dead, “in the end of the Sabbath as it begun 
to dawn toward the first day of the week.” It was as clearly His 
will, that this event should be commemorated to the end of time. 
The two modes of reckoning which we have in the Gospel enable 
us to fix the day of Christ’s second appearance in the midst of His 
disciples. When six days are mentioned they refer to the week 
days between two Sabbaths. When eight days are mentioned 
they manifestly include both Sabbaths. When Christ appeared 
on the first day of the week, Thomas was absent. He is left in 
his unbelief and distress during the week. But he is careful to be 
in the assembly of the saints next Lord’s day. They all wait with 
expectation the periodical appearance of their Lord. Thomas 
then gets-a glimpse of the glory of Christ that dispels all his 
doubts and evokes a clear expression of his faith. But note how 
the Lord gives sfecta/ manifestations of his glory on these days, 
both to individuals and to the Church collectively. Let us now 
view Him as ascended on high. The disciples have returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy waiting for “‘the promise of the Father.” 
They continue with one accord in prayer; but they must wait 
until a certain day before the copious effusion of the Holy Spirit 
comes upon them. What is that day? It is Pentecost—the 
fiftieth day—and that day is the Christian Sabbath. It was not 
on the last of the week, but on the first day, that the expected 
outpouring of the Spirit came upon that assembly. Obviously it 
was aspecial day kept by them as the Sabbath, in accordance with 
instructions received from Christ during the forty days He was 
with them, and following His own example. But more than that, 
as He made a distinction in the case of withholding manna in the 
wilderness to prevent the violation of His law, so here He makesa 
distinction in giving the fulfilment of the promise of the Spirit on 
this day, specially to signalise it as a day which we should 
remember to keep holy. This, the apostles and disciples did. 
When Paul preaches in Troas, ready to depart on the following 
day and not on Sabbath, the day observed for preaching and 
breaking of bread is the Lord’s day.—(Acts xx. 6, 7.) When the 
collection is to be made in the churches for the saints, it must be 
made on the Lord’s day. When the beloved disciple is admitted 
into the closest fellowship with a glorified Saviour that mortal man 
can bear while in the flesh, it is on the Lord’s day. The Lord’s 
day is thus seen to be the same as the Sabbath of the Lord. If 
more evidence were required we find it in Heb. iv., where Christ 
is represented as entering into His rest after ceasing from His 
works, as God did on the seventh day after finishing the work of 
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creation. The Hebrews, who valued the Sabbath of the seventh 
day, are directed to the same Sabbath as now enjoyed in the first 
day of the week in which the crown is put upon all that infinite 
wisdom and love could purpose and execute. ‘‘ There remaineth, 
therefore, a sabdatismos (a keeping of Sabbath) to the people of God.” 

Yes, it does remain, and shall remain, let the infidel and the 
scoffer do his worst. The polluted hands of the Sabbath breaker 
would, if they could, tear asunder this record of Christ’s achieve- 
ment. Those who substitute picture galleries, museums, golf, 
railway travelling, and Sabbath walking, for the worship of God, 
are the unmasked enemies of Christ and his work, They are also 
the enemies of the constitution of this realm. The Sabbath law, 
as embodied in the Confession of Faith, is incorporated with our 
civil constitution. Why does the magistrate not enforce it? If 
we rob our fellow-creatures, the law is forthwith applied ; but if 
we rob God, the law is pronounced obsolete! What touches 
man’s own honour is resented, but the invasion of God’s honour is 
winked at. But as sure as He is a. jealous God, He will visit this 
land in judgment unless the Sabbath shall be righteously observed. 
“‘And them that had escaped from the sword carried he away to 
Babylon ; where they were servants to him and his sons until the 
reign of the kingdom of Persia: To fulfil the word of the Lord by 
the mouth of Jeremiah, until the land had enjoyed her Sabbaths ; 
for as long as she lay desolate she kept Sabbath, to fulfil three- 
score and ten years.”—(2 Chron. xxxvi. 20, 21.) 

But how great would the joy of Christ and the prosperity of the 
land be, if the day were set apart entirely for its divine purpose. 
‘““Tf thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on My holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy 
of the Lord, honourable, and shalt honour Him, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words: Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will 
cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed 
thee with the heritage of Jacob, thy father; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.”—(Isaiah lviii. 13, 14.) 


Meetings of Conterence and Synod. 


CONFERENCE of Delegates from the various Congregations of the Church, 
A was held in Fraser Street Church, Inverness, on Tuesday, 7th July. 
The Rev. Mr. Macfarlane, presided. There was a good attendance of 
delegates. The reports given in from the various districts were encouraging. 
In the evening of the same day, the first meeting of Synod was held. Kev. D. 
Macfarlane was appointed Moderator, and Rev. J. R. Mackay, Clerk. A large 
amount of business was gone over. The Rev. Donald Bannerman, Helmsdale, 
was admitted to the standing of probationer. A Board of Examination for 
students, consisting of ministers from both Presbyteries, was appointed. The 
important question of instruction in divinity for students of the Church was 
postponed till next meeting. A Committee was appointed to draw up a 
deliverance on the matter of Sabbath desecration. The Clerk intimated a 
donation of £500 received from a friend through Rev. Allan Mackenzie. 
The next meeting of Synod will be held at Inverness (D.V.), on Tuesday, 
29th September. 
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Focal an Agbatdb Droch Luchd2Teagaisg. 


Leis au Urr. DoMHNULL DOMHNULLACH, MINISTEAR NA 
H-EAGLAIS SHAOIR CHLEIRAL, SHIELDAIG. 


NS 


Tae 


“ Coimhidibh sibh séin o na faidhean bréige.”—MATA Vii. 15. 
“ Leigthh leo: ts cinn-tt2l dhall nan dall tad.” —MATA xy. 14. 


oe eee eee 


U’N robh Dia ann an riaghladh ard-uachdranachd a ghrais a’ 
toirt brethneachadh spioradail dhuibhse a mhuinntir neo- 
iompaichte gu a chreidsinn gu bheil mallachd briseadh a lagh 
naomha ’na luidhe oirbh, agus mu _ bhuan-mhaireannaicheas 
sibhse ann an staid naduir, gun atharrachadh slainteil tre 
oibreachadh éifeachdach Spiorad Dhé thighinn air ur n-anamaibb, 
gu’m bi sibh air ur n-icmasgaradh o’ ’lathaireachd-san gu teine 
shiorruidh ; agus mu leanas sibh ag éisdeachd luchd-teagaisg 
meallta, an aghaidh solus ur cogais, leanaidh mallachd agus 
breitheanas Dhé sibhse gu cathair breitheanis, agus o chathair 
breitheanas gu teine ifrinn. Mar a shluig an tuil luchd aiteachaidh 
an t-seann t-saoghail, agus a loisg teine agus pronnasg luchd- 
aiteachaidh Shodom agus Ghomorah, mar sin loisgidh tuil feirg 
Dhé luchd-teagaisg meallta, ’s luchd-éisdeachd fedlmhor ’s 
cealgairean faraon, aig am bheil coltas na diadhachd (mar a bh’aig 
an t-siol a thuit aig taobh an rathaid, agus anns an talamh 
chreagach) ach ag dicheadh a cumhachd. ‘Oir feuch, thig an 
Tighearn le teine, agus a charbad mar chuairt-ghaoith: a dhortadh 
a mach a chorruich mar anteas, agus’achmhasain le lasraichean 
teine. Oir le teine agus le a chlaidheamh tagraidh an Tighearn 
ris gach uile fheoil; agus bithidh moran air am marbhadh leis an 
Tighearn.”—Isaiah Ixvi. 15, 16. 


QQ 


Tha daors’ anns a’ pheacadh, 
Ach tha saors’ anns an fhuil— 
Tha daors’ anns a’ pheacadh. 
Tha leon anns ’a pheacadh, 
Tha sholas a’ mealladh t-anama’s ga mhurt. 


Tog suas anaim t-inntinn o’n talarnh, 
’S Criosd a’ glanadh nam peacach le ’fhuil. 

Tha daors’, &c. 
Innis gu samhach dha-san mar tha thu, 
’S esan cho baigheil gu partachadh dhuit. 

Tha daors’, &c. 
’S bochd a dh’eirich gun fheum agad féin air, 


’S nach robh ort creuchdan ag éigheach ri ’fhuil. 
Tha daors’, &c. 
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Gu de sin a’ chluasag air ’n do chaidil a’d’ shuain thu, 
*S e’m bas thug a’ bhuaidh ort nach cualas do ghuth. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


’*S e cluasag do sholasan miannan na fedla 
Bheir fathast gu bron thu, ’s do dhoruinn cha sguir. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


N’am buanaich thu samhach ’an achlais a’ bhais sin 
Gus an dtisg do chradh thu am meadhon garrich an t-sluichd ? 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Sa fan thu ’s a’? chomhnard, a’ coiseachd gu stdlda 
Air slighe na doruinn, gu’n doirt ort an tuil. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


’*S.1’n tuil ud a dhoirteas ’n a sruthan o ghloir ort, 
Cumhachd ceartais Iehobhah ni do chedl ’na bhron duit. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Gu de na liontan o ’n bhas ort tha ’g iadhadh ? 
Nach gabh thu ri Criosd ’tha ga d’ iarraidh gun sgur. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Na’m biodh thusa dednach air a dhol ’na chomh’ail 
Bheireadh e ’ghloir thu le sedladh a ghuth. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Tha namhaid t-anaim ga d’ chumail a’d’ chadal, 
Le druidheachd a’ pheacaidh a’ leannanachd riut. 
‘Tha daors’, &c. 


Sud e leomhan beucach sios ’s a suas feadh na sileibhtan, 
A’ slugadh nan ceud a tha ’géileadh da chluich’. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


*Thighearn o na flaitheas gu’n caith thu air saighead 
A dorlach do cheartais a thachdas a ghuth! 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Gu’n robh thu, Iehobhah, a’ dealradh gu glormhor 
’S a’ sgapadh nan neoil ud a chomhdaich gu tiugh. 
Tha daors,’ &c. 


Gu’n éireadh a’ Ghrian ud le slainte fo sgiathan, 
Tré ’n teicheadh an diabhol o ’liontan a chur. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Cuin ’theid a cheangal an slabhraidhean daingean, 
’S nach faigh e bhi ’mealladh, a’ caradh, ’s a’ murt ? 
Tha daors’, Sc: 


Chunnaic mi moran do dh’fhuil air a dortadh 
Feadh shraidean na Roimhe le morachd a ghuth. 
Tha daors’, &c, 
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H-uile linn tha ’dol seachad tha na miltean dhiubh sineach 
Leis a’ bhas air an casgradh ’s air an sgaradh gu tur. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


’S o’n a thuit Adhamh ’s lionmhor do aireamh 
Na miltean a’ carnadh ’s an araich gun sgur. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Guwn tilg thu o fhlaitheas do shaighdean le cabhaig, 
Dh’fheuch an tig dhachaidh na peacaich tha muigh. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Cuir teachdairean dileas a theagash a’ Bhiobuill, 
A dh’innseas an fhirinn ’s nach minich ach Thus. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Tha moran an drasda do luchd-teagaisg gun ghras 
Tighinn a mach le’n cuid ardain gu sasach’ an cuirp. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Cha d’fhuair iad edlas air an Tighearn Iehobhah, 
’S an aite bhi ’sedladh ni iad moran a mhurt. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Cha arr iad grasan an Spioraid gu’n tearnadh, 
’S gu toibheumach tha iad ’an Ait’ bhi ’tlus. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Tha muinntir an fhoghluim air fas cho féin-ghlormhor 
Ag iarruidh na deoraidh fhogradh gu tur. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Cha teagaisg ’s cha ’n fhairich ach Spiorad nan gras, 
Le ughdarras tearn aidh a phartachadh riut. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Le teangaibh nan aingeal ged bhithinn ag. aithris, 
’S gu’n ghras anns an anam bhithinn falamh gu tur. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Ach ’s ann a bhios gloir aig an Tighearn Iehobhah 
Do shionnaich an ortraich a dhoirt oirnn mar thuil. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Bidh gloir aig ga’n casgradh le cumhachd a’ cheartais 
Ann am builsgein teine nan lasraichoan tiugh. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Luchd-meallaidh an fhotais, an t-sainnt, ’s na féin-ghloire, 
Nan cuiltean ’s nan roidean, gun trocair, gun iochd. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


’N ur naimhdean do chairdean Chriosd anns gach dite, 
’S ann oirbh a tha phlaigh anns gach ait fo ’n aon ruith. 
Tha daors’, &c. 
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Cha dean culaidh nan caorach ur gnathachadh briideil 
Fholach o shtilean nan daoine fhuair tuigs’. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Streap an coigreach am balla, sud a suas e do’n chrannaig ; 
Eisd na caoirich ag aithneachadh framh air a ghuth. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


’S e framh neo-stolda mi-naomha na fedla, 
Le teagasgan neo-ghlan ’g am fogradh.gu tur. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


’G am fogradh o ghleannain nan raontaichean glasa, 
*Taruing caoil’ air an ’an ’anam’ le mearachd an t-sluichd. 
Tha daors, &c. 


Dh’fhag sud eaglaisean maiseach nam ballachan geala 
Gun neach annta ’fanntuinn, sud a mach iad ’n an ruith. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


“A Shimoin ’mhic Ionais, bheil gradh agad dhomhsa ? 
Biath m’ uain, ’s beathaich dhomhg’ iad, ’g an seoladh le iochd.” 
Tha daors’, &c. 


’G an seoladh gu baigheil air slighe na slainte, 
Leis na teagasgan grasmhor tre’m fas iad ’na chruth. 
Tha daors’, &c. 


Sacramental Hododress. 
(I.) 
By THE LATE REV. JONATHAN R. ANDERSON, 21St January, 1836. 


“THE situation, intending communicants, in which you are 

now placed is one of peculiar interest and solemnity. In 
obedience to the commandment of the King of Zion you are 
professedly met to commemorate the decease which, in the days 
of His flesh, He accomplished at Jerusalem. The event is, 
in every view, deserving to be held in remembrance, for it 
is the point on which turn the dispensations of God in all 
ages toward the Church from the beginning to the end of 
time. Nay more, it is the key by which are unlocked the 
treasures of infinite wisdom and sovereign love that were hid in 
God from before the foundation of the world. For this event, as 
the theatre on which it might be displayed, were the earth and its 
kindred planets created; to this event, as the end of their faith 
and the consummation of their hopes, did the patriarchs look ; 
in this event did the law of Moses, with its types and symbols, 
and significant shadows, meet its accomplishment ; of this event, 
as the grand resource of the Church in times of trouble and 
perplexity, did the prophets write. And when the old economy 
was abolished, and the new dispensation ushered in, what was the 
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theme on which its ministers continually dwelt? The death of 
Christ. “I determined,” says one of them, “not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” And 
now that generations have passed away, and ages run their course, 
the event is as fresh and full of interest as it was when the heavenly 
host in the plains of Bethlehem sang, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest; on earth peace, and goodwill to men.” For He, 
whose justice was satisfied, whose law was honoured, whose 
mercy was manifested in the death of Christ, is the same 
now that He was and ever shall be; and the people whose guilt 
was expiated, whose enemies were conquered, and whose redemp- 
tion was effected by the death of Christ, are substantially the 
same in their character and state in every age of the Church. 
When the communion service, in which you are about to 
engage, was observed in primitive times, they were guilty, 
depraved, and wretched men who had fled for refuge to lay hold 
on the hope set before them in Christ that sat around the table 
of the Lord. And now who are you intending communicants 
that have assembled yourselves together in the sanctuary, and 
taken your seats at the communion table? Are you not also 
guilty in person, depraved in nature, and miserable in condition ? 
And as such have you not embraced the crucified Saviour as your 
righteousness to justify, your sanctification to cleanse, and your 
redemption to bless you? To you only who know and feel that 
this is your character can the death of Christ appear in its true 
light, its divine greatness, and eternal importance. The glory of 
the Holy One of Israel must have been revealed to you, the 
depravity of your own souls must have been discovered by you 
ere you could see the death of Christ in its proper meaning and 
design. It is like the light of the sun, which at once reveals the 
heavens and the earth; and he that neither sees the beauties of the 
former nor the irregularity of the latter, has certainly no proper idea 
of the light which manifests both. He that possesses the death of 
Christ so as acceptably to remember it must have been convinced 
that it is with God he has to do, and also that let him bring from 
his nature what he pleases, if placed before God, it must be 
utterly burnt up by the fire of His wrath. ‘‘Who would set the 
briars and thorns against me in battle? I would go through 
them, I would burn them together.” But that presenting 
the death of Christ the Lord rests on His love, He rejoices 
over His people to do them good. What the death of Christ 
is to the history of the world at large it is to the experience 
of every individual believer—it is the hinge on which turns 
the death of the flesh and the quickening of the spirit; it is 
the point in which terminates the reign of sin, and at which 
commences the reign of righteousness; it is the grave of the old 
man, and the cradle of the new man; it is the death of sin and 
hell, and the birth of holiness and heaven. Well then might the 
enraptured apostle exclaim, “God forbid that I should glory save 
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in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and well may you, 
brethren, take into your hands “the cup of salvation, and call on 
the name of the Lord.” 


You have now, communicants, outwardly commemorated the 
death of the Lord Jesus, and have publicly testified your faith in 
the reality of that event. But this is not enough. To confine 
your respect to it to a communion table were as great an error in 
practice as to restrict its influence to the moment of its accom- 
plishment were a mistake in fact. The death of Christ, though 
an event which took place nearly 2000 years ago, is one which 
has shed its influence over the church during all ages that have 
since evolved, else what had become of us in these latter days. 
And just so ought it to be in your experience. To eat bread and 
to drink wine in remembrance of Christ is well, but it is not less 
befitting that you bear continually about with you the recollection 
of this glorious event. To live spiritually without the death of 
Christ is impossible ; you may as soon expect to breathe without 
air or see without light. How can you find access to God without 
the death of Christ? The only pathway to the throne of mercy 
les through the veil of His flesh that was rent by the avenging 
sword that shed His blood, for “through Him we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father,” but to live without access 
to God is to be practical atheists. How can you maintain peace 
of conscience without the death of Christ, for by it, and by it 
alone, is the Lord of the conscience satisfied, and it is utterly vain 
to hope that conscience will yield to any authority but His, whose 
vicegerent it is. ‘‘How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot unto God, 
purge your consciences from dead works to serve the living God?” 
How will you mortify indwelling sin without the death of 
Christ? For by it is the law fulfilled and magnified, and thus sin 
deprived of its strength, for the “strength of sin is the law.” To 
think of making headway against sin otherwise than by the faith 
of Christ is to rush against the bosses of the Almighty’s buckler, 
but ‘‘who hath hardened himself against God and prospered ?” 
How can you escape from the dominion of the world that lieth 
in wickedness without the death of Christ? for to this enemy 
have men been sold by their iniquities. But ‘Christ gave 
Himself for their sins that He might deliver them from this 
present evil world.” How can you stand against the power of the 
devil without the death of Christ? For He alone hath conquered 
this malicious foe, and hath promised redemption to His believing 
people. ‘He spoiled principalities and powers, and made a show 
of them, openly triumphing over them in His cross.” How can 
you be delivered from the fear of death without the death of 
Christ? for ‘‘through death He abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light by the Gospel.” For these and other 
purposes connected with the Christian life the death of Christ is 
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indispensable, and therefore, if you would receive them, you 
must live habitually by the faith of Christ crucified. We are 
aware that it is no easy task that is thus imposed on you, for 
though the death of Christ be that in which the glory of God 
appears in its highest lustre, and the happiness of men established 
on its most valid foundation, it is the principal object of hatred 
to the devil, the world, and the flesh. You, believing communi- 
cants, know the truth of this statement by painful experience, for 
while you can without much difficulty remember and prosecute 
the paltry designs of this world, you have daily to lament your 
daily forgetfulness of Him who loved you and gave Himself for 
you. To you therefore it will prove welcome tidings to be told 
that there is an infinite store of grace laid up in Christ, which, by 
the Spirit, He dispenses to His people according to their season 
of temptation, and their time of need. In the faith of this 
all-sufficient help descend from the mount of ordinances to the 
vale of conflict and trouble, and let Christ be your song in this 
the house of your pilgrimage, and in due time He will convey you 
to His Father’s house, where you shall be privileged to unite in 
the hallelujahs of saints. ‘To Him that loved us and washed 
us from our sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and His Father, to Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever.” —Amen. 


Dr. Barnardo on Romanism. 


A bees Women’s Protestant Union, reports the Bulwark, had a 

series of meetings in May, in the Exeter Hall, London. 
The conference was opened with a prayer meeting on Tuesday 
evening, 19th May. No less than seven meetings were held. 
The speakers included representatives from China, Italy, Syria, 
the Argentine Republic, Paris, Marseillés, Spain, Bohemia, 
Bengal, and Ireland. Dr. Barnardo, the eminent’ philanthropist, 
London, delivered an excellent speech. 

In his opening remarks, he adverted to the remarkable success 
attained by the W.P.U., but the numbers, he added, were all too 
few. It was necessary, however, for them to remember how 
unpopular it was to form such an organisation, the “cant” of the 
day being in favour of ‘‘ breadth of view,” people being now so 
‘“‘broad-minded.” He deplored the apathy and ignorance that 
prevailed among so-called Protestants concerning the machinations 
and objects of Rome. Dr. Barnardo said he was thankful for the 
work of the Union, because its field of operations was among 
women ; for Rome, in its subtlety, attacked the family, where 
woman was paramount. The real strength of Rome, especially in 
Roman Catholic countries, lies among women, and through the 
women the rising generation are influenced. Give her the families 
and the schools and she asks no more. It behoved them all, 
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especially now, when their education system was in the crucible, 
to watch against the claims and advances of the foe. The strength 
of their resistance to Rome lay in an appeal to Scripture, to 
history, and to their knowledge of what Roman Catholic countries 
were like. 

Dr. Barnardo then drew a startling contrast, taken from the 
Statesman’s Year-Book, between eight Roman Catholic countries 
and eight Protestant countries, populations about equal, comprising 
148 millions Roman Catholics and 149 millions Protestants, the 
area being about equal, and the Romanists having 91°3 per cent. 
of the population in their group, and Protestants 79°8. The 
result showed the illiteracy in the Roman Catholic groups to be 
59°60 per cent., and in the Protestant group 4°15 per cent.—that 
is, a preponderance of 14 to 1 in the Roman Catholic group. 
Criminal statistics in Canada for 1890, showed the number of 
convictions for indictable offences to be Roman Catholics 1896, 
all other denominations 1760, so that Roman Catholics, who only 
numbered two-fifths of the population, were responsible for over 
half the crime. In England there is one murder among 178,000 
people, in the Roman States one in 780. Proceeding, Dr. 
Barnardo said it was a commonplace that in Switzerland, the 
Cantons, whether Protestant or Romish, could be told by the 
faces of the people and the prosperity of the district. And so in 
Ireland, which has been the battlefield of the creeds, for centuries. 
What has emerged? Prosperity in the Protestant districts, rags 
and squalor amongst the Papists. 


Detters of the late Rev. hugh Martin, D.D. 


A FRIEND has kindly placed at our disposal several letters 

from the pen of the late eminent divine, Dr. Hugh Martin, 
of Edinburgh. We shall publish them monthly, and are sure they 
will be highly appreciated by discerning Christians and students 
of theology. The letter which appears this month, treating of the 
relations of the Atonement and the Conscience, we regard as of 
great value. 

LASSWADE, 2nd April, 1875. 

My Dear Frienp,—First of all, please accept the accompany- 
ing copy of those most precious remains of Dr. John Duncan in 
token of the affectionate remembrance I bear towards you, “ being 
mindful,” if not ‘‘of thy tears,” yet of that blessed and holy 
question you asked me at “How can I serve Christ or His 
Church while I have an unpurged conscience?” Yes, it is a holy 
question, and an honourable, because a holy one. “Guilt (says 
Dr. Duncan, page 40) is the relation between disobedience and 
punishment.” It is a relation constituted by God Himself in His 
holiness and righteousness, and is, therefore, a holy and a righteous 
thing. And to feel it is, therefore, to feel a holy thing pressing on 
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the soul, and to accept the burden with a resolution to acquiesce 
in no removal of it, with which God is not well pleased, is a holy 
feeling, the beginning of truest holiness. 

And how can we ever praise God enough that the’relief is so 
holy. Holy, holy, holy! The Holy One Himself made sin. The 
Holy One holily made liable to bear the guilt of all the sins of a 
people whom no man can number. Emmanuel holily slain, holily 
giving Himself in death, holily accepted, holily rewarded for 
becoming in His holy self the balm, the cure, the comfort, the 
peace, the all-sufficient and everlasting relief of a guilty conscience. 
Isaiah heard the seraphim exclaim when they saw the Lord’s 
holiness, “‘the whole earth is full of His glory.” Scientific men 
tell us that the sun is a dark body with a photosphere or atmos- 
phere of light surrounding it. Is not this more certainly true 
concerning the earth as filled with the Lord’s glory, for what is the 
spiritual photosphere of this dark earth, if it be not a holily slain 
Christ? So that from those ‘‘ habitable parts of the earth” where 
He had His eternal delights, there comes, when in this glorious 
photosphere of a crucified Christ, is seen the forgiveness of sins, 
the echo of His song, ‘“‘ My delights were with the sons of men.” 
And when a holy, righteous and real forgiveness penetrates its 
way into the burning fibres of a guilty conscience, pacifying, 
cooling, cleansing, then they are given the exact tension for the 
time which the Spirit of God teaches them, as on shining silver 
harp strings to sing, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain,” “the 
whole earth is full of His glory,” aye, and the whole heaven too! 
For really federally, all those fibres of conscience were gathered 
up into Christ when He died, and then and there they discharged 
their venom. When Christ, the Head died, His body, which is 
the Church, died. Head He could not be, nor as Head die, 
without His body. And when the blessed Spirit of God unites 
actually to Christ the soul that was federally in Him when He 
died, all the venom of the guilty conscience actually runs up into 
Him and is in Him eternally and righteously annihilated; and 
from Him, yea, from His shed blood, there runs down into the 
fibres of conscience, and into the poor soul’s heart’s core, the holy 
peace, purity, love and grace that had their triumph in the cry, 
“Tt is finished.” And we dare not say, “‘ This cannot be to me;” 
we are rather bound to say, “‘ This must be to me.” Surely here, 
if anywhere, “the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force.” 

Thou knowest, O Christ, what this guilty conscience of mine 
will grow into to all eternity, if not purged and cleansed and 
healed by Thee! It will be O Lamb of God, an eternal blasphemer 
of Thee and of Thy Father and of Thy Spirit. Is that any wish 
of Thine? Thou art its Creator, Creator of this same conscience 
which I by transgression have made guilty. Hast Thou not a 
desire to the work of Thine own hands? A conscience is a more 
wonderful creature of Thine than all suns and stars, with all their 
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photospheres that baffle the search of the sciences. Very glorious 
art Thou as Creator of a conscience! But Lord, Thou art more 
glorious far as the balm of a wounded conscience. Father, glorify 
‘Thy Son by making Him the balm of my conscience ; and the day 
will not be far distant when, with those who already sing in the 
land where they say not “I am sick,” being forgiven their iniquities, 
I, too, shall sing to my own heart’s solacement and to Thy praise 
the song of my salvation, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, for 
He was slain for us.” 

How near did our blessed Lord come to knowing the agony of 
having a guilty conscience? That is a wonderful question. We 
cannot answer it. This only we know, He had a conscience and 
He had guilt. Holy He was, inviolably holy. ‘Such an high 
priest became us, who was holy and undefiled” even by the sin 
that He bore, and ‘‘separate from sinners,” even when, “‘ numbered 
with the transgressors.” But He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors and sin He did bear. And the sin which He bore was 
the procuring cause of His sufferings. And He justified the 
sword that smote Him by an acquiescing reference to the sin that 
He was answerable for. And to what faculty of His human soul, 
to what created principle of His nature, if not to conscience, did 
the Father make appeal when He appealed to Him willingly to 
bear the stroke of the sword which He awoke to smite Him? 
Did the blessed Lamb of God not conscientiously suffer the 
punishment due to His people’s sins? ‘‘I do always the things 
that please the Father.” Oh, how holy and pure and bright as a 
burnished mirror was His conscience in all His sufferings! Yet 
was it not suffering? Yea, its sufferings were infinitely acute 
because of its perfect holiness. ‘The bush burned,” and surely 
we may here hear the voice, ‘‘ Take off thy shoes from off thy feet 
for this place is holy ground.” O how little do we know of Christ 
crucified! The Lord give us the only state of heart that can dare 
to think of Him, the broken and the contrite spirit. Had we 
more of that we would understand more of Him. ‘This, however, 
we do know, that in His soul agony in Gethsemane and on 
Calvary, He came so near to the agony of a sin-convinced 
conscience as that of a hair’s breadth, less would have disqualified 
Him for that sympathy which He has experimentally attained by 
coming to that point and nota hair’s breadth further. Surely this 
is a guilty sinner’s friend, and this is her Beloved, O ye daughters 
of Jerusalem. The answer then to your question, “ How can I 
serve Christ or His Church while I have an unpurged conscience?” 
is just this, He who is the Lord of thy conscience is also the balm, 
the cure, the peace, yea the everlasting relief and health of it. 

Well, I was to have told you of my wanderings and preachings 
these last three weeks. But what mattersit? They are in Christ’s 
hands, there let them rest to bring forth fruit to His glory. I go 
to Glasgow Communion next Wednesday.—Yours, &c., 

Hucu Martin, 
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Professor G. H. Smith on the Twelve 
Prophets. 


ERRONEOUS VIEWS OF THE WORD, THE LOVE OF GOD, 
THE ATONEMENT, AND HELL. 
(Continued from page 108.) 


We now touch briefly upon the sixth chapter of Professor 
Smith’s work. It treats of Amos as “The Man and the Prophet,” 
and bristles, as does the whole book, with subtle and dangerous 
errors. The second section of this chapter is entitled ‘The 
Word and its Origins,” and gives an answer to the question, 
‘“ Whence came the Word to the man, the Word that made him 
a prophet?” The sum of the answer is to the effect that Amos 
draws the materials for his book solely from conscience and history. 
‘*Within himself he hears certain moral principles speak in 
the voice of God, and certain events of his days he recognises as 
the judicial acts of God. ..... From this agreement between 
inward conviction and outward event Amos draws his full confi- 
dence as a prophet, and enforces on the peopie his message 
of doom as God’s own word.” Moral principles are the source 
from which the Word comes. ‘This answer does not place the 
prophet in any higher position than is possible to an ordinary 
preacher of truth and righteousness. According to an inspired 
apostle, “‘ Prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, but 
holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
—(z2 Peter i. 21.) The New Testament abounds with testimonies 
to the same effect. But Professor Smith ignores these testimonies, 
and traces the authority and confidence of the prophet, not to the 
command of God and the guidance of the Holy Ghost, but to the 
moral principles embedded in his own conscience, and _ his 
observation of outward events. What better then was the prophet 
than any politician or preacher of later ages? Our author also 
wilfully misinterprets the prophet’s own language, for the latter 
continually declares, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” but Professor Smith 
practically describes him as saying, “‘ Thus saith the conscience of 
Amos.” Prophecy, according to this view, is purely “ by the will 
of man.” He further asserts that Amos not only cast forth 
belief in Jehovah as a national God, but also ‘the belief that a 
ceremonial of rites and sacrifices was indispensable to religion.” 
Amos certainly declares that the Lord despised their festivals and 
burnt-offerings, but not because these were sinful in themselves, 
but because the people multiplied these and forgot righteousness. 
The divine exhortation is not, “‘ Cease your festivals and sacrifices,” 
but, ‘‘Let judgment run down as waters and righteousness as 
a mighty stream.” Of course, Professor Smith follows other 
modern critics in rejecting the book of Leviticus as given by God 
to Moses, and considers that Israel’s ritual belongs to a later, more 
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formal, and unspiritual age. That divinely appointed ritual, we 
believe with the Church in all ages, foreshadowed and typified the 
one sacrifice that the Son of God offered upon the Cross in the 
fulness of times. It was therefore a continual reminder of sin, 
propitiation, forgiveness, and redemption to the people of Israel. 
It was a divine principle under both dispensations that ‘‘ Without 
shedding of blood there is no remission.” But with our modern 
critics this also is a pagan idea. They are therefore in harmony 
with the mind of Cain, who presented to the Lord the fruits 
of the earth, and omitted Abel’s offering, the sacrifice of blood. 
The doctrine of atonement is of no value in their estimation. 
The chief feature in our author’s criticism of the text of Amos is 
his rejection of the last verses of the prophecy. These he 
regards as too great a contrast to the denunciations of judgment 
that are found in the preceding part of the book, and are so 
unlike Amos, that they must have been added by some later 
writer possessed of brighter hopes. How much this is opposed to 
the doctrine of divine inspiration we leave our readers to judge. 
The last part of this book, to which we call attention, is the 
comment upon Hosea. Our time and space will only permit us 
to notice serious doctrinal errors which Professor Smith announces 
as pure gospel. He devotes a chapter to the subject of 
** Repentance,” of which Hosea speaks so much. We quote the 
following—“ Repentance, it is true, starts from faith in the mercy 
of God, for without this there were only despair. Nevertheless, 
in all true penitence there is despair. Genuine sorrow for sin 
includes a feeling of the irreparableness of the past, and the true 
penitent, as he casts himself upon God, does not dare to feel that 
he ever can be the same again.” What sort of theology is this ? 
We are transgressors from our birth against God, and surely, if 
repentance means anything, it means the hope and desire on the 
part of the penitent to live a better life than he ever lived before. 
In a chapter entitled ‘‘ The Sin against Love,” Professor Smith 
gives us his views of the Love of God and the atonement, which 
reveal Arminianism of the most pronounced type. He also 
developes an utterly erroneous and unscriptural theory of hell. 
Our author comments on the words of Hosea, ‘‘ My God shall 
cast them away ”—(Hos. ix. 17)—as if these meant permanent 
rejection, and applies them to the dealings of a God who loved 
all men. Ina previous chapter he says that Christ’s message was 
that “The Father loves everyone of us” (p. 293), and now he 
adds, “The love of God has the same weakness which we have 
seen in the love of man. It, too, fails to redeem; it, too, has 
stood defeated on some of the highest moral battlefields of life.” 
‘We are not bound to God by any unbreakable chain. The 
strands which draw us upwards to God, to holiness and everlasting 
life, have the weakness which bind us to the earthly souls we 
love. It is possible for us to break them. We love Christ, not 
because He has compelled us by any magic, irresistible influence to 
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do so, but, as John in his great simplicity says, ‘We love Him 
because He first loved us.’” ‘‘The one unpardonable sin is the 
sin against our blessed Redeemer’s love as it is brought home to 
the heart by the power of the Holy Spirit. Every other sin is 
forgiven to men but to crucify afresh Him who loved us and gave 
Himself for us.” In these quotations, the doctrines of universal 
love, universal atonement, and also the possibility of falling away 
from grace are asserted in unmistakeable terms. Further quota- 
tions will show that our author believes that man in his natural 
state possesses power to keep the law of God in virtue of a 
universal redemption. He also tells us his view of the future 
state of misery. ‘‘ Men say they cannot believe in hell because 
they cannot conceive how God may sentence men to misery for 
the breaking of laws they were born without power to keep. And 
one would agree with the inference if God had done any such 
thing. But for them which are under the law and the sentence 
of death Christ died once for all that He might redeem them. 
nue Believe then, in hell, because you believe in the love of 
God—not in a hell to which God condemns men of His will and 
pleasure, but a hell into which men cast themselves from the very 
face of His love in Jesus Christ. The place has been painted as 
a place of fires. But when we contemplate that men come to it 
with the holiest flames in their nature quenched, we shall justly 
feel that it is rather a dreary waste of ash and cinder, strewn with 
snow —some ribbed and frosted Arctic zone, silent in death, for 
there is no life there, and there is no life because there is no love, 
and no love because men, in rejecting and abusing her, have 
slain their own power ever again to feel her presence.” 

From the above, we learn that hell is not a place of pain and 
suffering, but of utter insensibility, silent in death. Does this 
accord with the teaching of the Lord Jesus, who said that the 
rich man lifted up his eyes in hell, being in torment, and desired 
a drop of cold water to cool his tongue? Professor Smith 
dismisses the word of Christ as a mere piece of false painting, and 
substitutes his own theory in its place. We tremble at the 
daring irreverence and blind presumption that can treat the 
Word of Christ as a lie, and, at the same time, descant in 
sentimental terms about His love. Sufficient evidence has been 
produced to show that Professor Smith’s views of the Bible and 
its fundamental doctrines are wholly and dangerously wrong. 
They are also at utter variance with the Confession of Faith 
which he has subscribed and sworn to maintain and defend. If 
the Free Church allows such views to pass without steps of 
discipline, she adds one more proof that she has ceased to be a 
witness for Christ and His truth. We also deplore the dissemina- 
tion of such unsound theological literature—literature which will 
inevitably work for the delusion and destruction of immortal souls. 
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Congregational Mote. 


SHIELDAIG.—This Congregation, which, with the help of a 
generous public, had been able a few months ago to open a new 
church very nearly free of debt, must again venture to solicit aid 
to enable them to erect a manse. 

Ever since his ejection from his former manse, Mr. Macdonald, 
the pastor of the congregation, whose health at the best is not 
robust, has been compelled to take up his residence at Doireaon- 
fhir, a place attended with many discomforts ; and more especially 
as he can never so much as preach in his own church without 
crossing an arm of the sea. Such exposure has oftentimes been 
the cause of impairing his health, and sometimes been even to 
the endangering of his life. In these circumstances, it is felt 
that every effort should be put forth, so that Mr. Macdonald 
might not be necessitated to pass another winter at Doireaon- 
fhir; and the congregation, in proceeding to erect a manse, 
confidently appeal to a sympathetic and kind public to support 
them in their undertaking. 

The cost of the new manse is estimated at £600. Contribu- 
tions will be thankfully received and acknowledged by Mr. 
Angus Clunas, 18 Ardconnell Terrace (East), Inverness; Mr. 
Finlay Macdonald, Ardhislaig, Shieldaig, by Strathcarron ; or 
Rey. D. Macdonald, Shieldaig. 

The Presbytery cordially endorse this appeal. 

ALLAN MACKENZIE, JZoderator. 
Joun R. Mackay, Clerk. 


Dord Salisbury on Bazaars. 


qoute Marquis of Salisbury was the principal speaker at a 

meeting of the supporters of the East London Church 
Fund for the Poor, held in St. James’s Hall, London, on oth July. 
In the course of his speech he made the following reference to 
modern methods of raising money for benevolent purposes :—We 
all recognise the claim we have upon each other, and especially 
the claim that the poorer have upon the richer. We all recognise 
it in words, and most, I hope, to some degree in deeds; but it is 
a strange thing that mere appeals to high and spiritual considera- 
tions, or even considerations of pure philanthropy, fail to extract 
from the supporters of good works in this town sufficient means to 
enable those works to be carried on. We have to borrow some- 
thing from mundane attractions before we can procure, as a rule, 
the necessary support for the great philanthropical and spiritual 
and ecclesiastical works in which we are engaged. It is a strange 
sort of compromise that before men will support a great hospital, 
let us say, they require to eat a bad dinner—(laughter)—and 
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listen to very indifferent speeches. (Renewed laughter.) Before 
men will support some great work of beneficence, dealing with 
the serious maladies that afflict humanity, they must have a ball 
or a garden party, and so it goes on. There must always be 
some secondary machinery. The largest effort which Christian 
munificence ever makes is in response to an organisation by which 
they are invited to purchase worthless articles at ridiculous prices. 
(Laughter.) I could not help thinking that there was something 
wrong in the state of Christian feeling among the laity which 
makes these strange devices necessary. It is a strange contrast 
to what happened in the earlier and higher days of Christianity. 
When you read St. Paul’s exhortation to the Corinthians to send 
relief to their suffering fellow-Christians in Jerusalem, you know 
that he was not addressing to them a more stringent exhortation, 
or holding before them a higher ideal, or requiring from them a 
more necessary work, than is required from you every day by the 
Bishops and clergy who are over you in this Metropolis. Yet we 
do not read that he found it necessary to hold a bazaar, or to 
have a charity dinner, or even a public meeting with a Roman 
Magistrate to make a speech. (Laughter.) Now, there is no 
doubt that the money want is a great want to which the laity have 
to look, and I don’t think that the best way or the most effective 
way is by these various circuitous and illegitimate means to which 
I have alluded. I believe that the laity and the Church ought to 
organise themselves sufficiently to take a large part of this 
collecting business out of the hands and off the shoulders of those 
with higher and more spiritual work to do. They may say, as 
truly as was said in old time, that it is not their business to serve 
tables. The organisation, of course, must be that of mutual 
influence. Inthe Middle Ages there were great societies who were 
called mendicant friars. Iam afraid they were only begging for 
themselves ; but if you could have mendicant friars and mendicant 
sisters in these days, whose business should not be to beg for them- 
selves, but to collect money for the great work of the Church, for 
beneficence and humanity, and would relieve those who are 
borne to the earth by the work they have to do, you would give 
an impulse to every high and holy undertaking which now it does 
not receive from the curious and circuitous contrivances to which 
I have referred. A bazaar, or a dinner, or a ball may furnish a 
portion of the money which is required, but it satisfies no self- 
discipline, it leaves no feeling of devotion or gratitude, or 
beneficence behind. It does the largest amount of material good 
with the smallest amount of moral improvement. 


On Saturday, 4th April, over 60,000 persons assembled at 
Glasgow to see a football match. ‘The heart also of the sons of 
men is full of evil, and madness is in their heart while they live, 
and afterwards they go to the dead,” 
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Erplanatory Criticism of the Declaratory 
Ect. 


WE now proceed to examine the second paragraph under 
the first section of the Act, which runs as follows :— 
(2) “‘ That this Church also holds that all who hear the Gospel are 
warranted and required to believe to the saving of their souls ; 
and that in the case of such as do not believe, but perish in their 
sins, the issue is due to their own rejection of the Gospel call. 
That this Church does not teach, and does not regard the 
Confession as teaching, the foreordination of men to death 
irrespective of their own sin.” 

This paragraph, to begin with, deals with the general call of the 
Gospel. We are fully agreed that all who hear the Gospel are 
under obligation to believe in Jesus Christ for salvation. But 
this obligation, we hold, rests upon the direct command of God, 
and the suitableness of the Gospel provision to men as sinners, 
and not upon supposed universal love, or universal atonement, 
as seems to be the case here, from the close connection between 
this and the preceding clause, which we have already dealt with. 
The Arminian Gospel is, ‘‘ God loves all, Christ died for all, and 
the Holy Spirit strives with all,” and this is almost verbally the 
Gospel we find in the Declaratory Act. The command to believe, 
referred to in this clause, is evidently grounded upon such 
universal propositions as these, which afford a false and unscrip- 
tural basis for faith. We also observe, that no reference is made 
here to the person of Christ as the object of faith. The command 
of the Gospel is, ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” Many may 
believe the Gospel, as they believe a piece of history, and remain 
spiritually ignorant of Christ. On the other hand, saving faith in 
Christ springs from a revelation to the soul of His divine glory, 
sufficiency, and suitableness as a Saviour. No one, therefore, 
savingly believes the Gospel, except he is enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost as to the person and work of Christ. To believe unto 
salvation is not something which men can do, upon invitation, as 
easily as a common task, but can only be performed after the 
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reception of spiritual life and enlightenment by the Spirit of God. 
This all-important aspect of the Gospel appears here to be lost 
sight of in the haste to emphasise the universality of the Gospel 
call. 

We also regard as unsatisfactory the reference to those who “do 
not believe, but perish in their sins.” It is said, ‘the issue is due 
to their own rejection of the Gospel call.” Whilst we can so far 
agree with this statement, we feel that it is written so as to hide 
from view the solemn, but nevertheless indisputable fact referred 
to in ch. 3, sect. 7, of the Confession, that God has in strict 
justice for sin passed by some of the human race, whilst He has 
chosen others unto salvation. It would also seem from the 
language of the Act that man, without special grace, was quite 
capable of receiving the Gospel, and that everything depended 
upon free will. Probably this the framers might deny, but we see 
nothing expressed that would prevent such an interpretation, and 
they ought to have been as careful to guard against error as to 
expound what they imagined to be truth. 

In conclusion, we do not think that the universality of the 
Gospel call was an aspect of the truth that required any special 
emphasis at the present time. Our fathers, both in the near and 
remote past, never failed to give due prominence to this aspect 
of the Gospel, and it is only an insult to the living and the dead 
to bring it forth in the way done in this Act, as if it were hidden 
or obscured until now. The best Scottish Calvinistic Theology 
is full of it. Who could give a freer and more liberal offer of 
Christ to sinners than Samuel Rutherford, one of the leading 
framers of the Confession of Faith? 

We now take up the second clause of this paragraph, which is 
to the effect :—‘“that this Church does not teach, and does not 
regard the Confession as teaching, the foreordination of men to 
death, irrespective of their own sin.” This clause deals with the 
relations of foreordination and sin. The emphasis lies upon the 
words, ‘‘their own,” and the meaning appears to be that men are 
not foreordained to death, temporal, spiritual, or eternal, irre- 
spective of their own personal sin. This teaching is in direct 
contradiction to the truth as stated in the 5th chapter of the 
Romans. We are told there that “‘by one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men 
for that all have sinned.” Adam stood not only for himself but 
also for his posterity, and so by his sin death passed upon all men. 
‘By the offence of one many be dead.” It is also written in 
1 Cor. xv. 22, that ‘in Adam all die.” Temporal death is one 
form of this death. The Act therefore denies, for example, that 
the temporal death of infants takes place on account of Adam’s 
sin, a fact evidently asserted in Rom. v. 14. It does more how- 
ever ; it denies that the spiritual death under which all men are 
born is in consequence of the imputation of Adam’s first sin. It 
may even be taken as denying that we are born in a state of 
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spiritual death at all, for it associates death only with one’s own 
personal sin. If the Act refers however, as some affirm, only to 
everlasting death, the omission of the word ‘everlasting’ is a serious 
one, for the clause, as it stands, embraces temporal, spiritual, and 
everlasting death. But even in this latter case the teaching is 
quite erroneous. If Adam stood for all his seed, then by his sin 
all were made liable not only to temporal and spiritual, but also 
to everlasting death, for the wages of sin involve the curse of God 
which eternity alone can exhaust. “Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which are written in the book of the 
law to do them.”—(Gal. ili. 10). “‘ Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire.”—(Matt. xxv. 41). The logical consequence 
clearly is, that in Adam the whole race merited by his sin the 
curse of God, which is everlasting death. But if, according to the 
Act, men are not foreordained to death, ‘irrespective of their own 
sin,” then Adam’s sin did not merit for the race everlasting death, 
which consequently implies either that Adam did not stand for his 
posterity, or that his sin deserved less than the curse of God. 
The latter alternative may be regarded as too absurd a conclusion. 
We are therefore justified in affirming, in virtue of the former, that 
the Act, by implication, denies that Adam stood for his posterity. 
‘The denial of this doctrine may appear to some of little conse- 
quence, but, if the subject is carefully studied, it will be seen that 
a denial of Adam’s federal headship not only unhinges our views 
in regard to man’s natural state, but also seriously affects our views 
of Christ’s federal headship as the second Adam, and of the way of 
salvation through Him. If it is unwarrantable to say that Adam 
stood for his seed, it is equally so to say that Christ stood for His 
people. The denial therefore of Adam’s representative character 
has consequences of a serious and far-reaching character upon the 
welfare of men. For it is only by right apprehensions of the truth 
about sin and salvation that men will be converted from the error 
of their ways, and the cause of Christ advanced in the world. 

We now pass on to consider the third paragraph under section 
I. :—(c) “That it is the duty of those who believe, and one end 
of their calling by God, to make known the Gospel to all men 
everywhere, for the obedience of faith. And that while the Gospel 
is the ordinary means of salvation for those to whom it is made 
known, yet it does not follow, nor is the Confession to be held as 
teaching, that any who die in infancy are lost, or that God may 
not extend His mercy for Christ’s sake, and by His Holy Spirit, 
to those who are beyond the reach of these means, as it may seem 
good to Him, according to the riches of His grace.” 

In the opening words of this paragraph it is declared to be “ the 
duty of those who believe to make known the Gospel to all men 
everywhere.” It has been always held by the Church of Christ 
that it is the duty of believers to make known the Gospel to all 
men by their life and conversation, but it has never been held that 
it is their duty to preach or conduct religious services. According 
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to this clause, it is “one end of their calling by God” to 
preach or declare the Gospel. For the expression “‘make known” 
is evidently general enough to embrace this as well as other forms 
of setting forth the Gospel. We think this doctrine is of the 
essence of Plymouth Brethrenism, and is inconsistent with the 
system of pastors and teachers, which God has instituted in His 
Church. In the Presbyterian Church scope has certainly been 
given to Christian laymen to exercise their gifts both in public 
prayer and public address, but it has never been affirmed that it 
was the duty of all such thus to make known the Gospel. Many 
excellent men have lacked special gifts, especially in the direction 
of public address. It is further evident that this clause gives full 
liberty to women to declare or preach the Gospel, for it is said to 
be “the duty of those who believe,”—men or women, without 
distinction—‘‘ to make known the Gospel to all men everywhere.” 
Women are at liberty, according to the Scriptures, to be helpers 
in the Gospel, but it is not their duty to occupy the position of 
preachers. This position the Declaratory Act gives them full 
liberty to assume. The words, “to all men everywhere,” clearly 
indicate that liberty is given to these and all others to make 
known the gospel, not only in private, but also in public. We 
think, therefore, that this provision is wise above the revealed will 
of God. For persons who have no Scriptural call or fitness thus 
to engage themselves, this is to adopt expedients upon which the 
blessing of God cannot be expected to rest. Now-a-days, in 
connection with the Churches, there are multitudes of ‘‘ workers ” 
so called, many of whom would be better engaged at home 
striving to enter in at the strait gate, and seeking to learn the 
divine art of prayer at a throne of grace. 

We further observe that this paragraph affirms ‘‘That while the 
Gospel is the ovdimary means of salvation for those to whom it is 
made known, yet it does not follow, nor is the Confession to be 
held as teaching, that any who die in infancy are lost.” The first 
thing which calls for our attention is that which is said of the 
Gospel as ‘the ordinary means of salvation.” There is something 
very suspicious about this mode of expression, and if it is meant 
that there are some other extraordinary means of salvation 
available for hearers of the Gospel, nothing could be more contra- 
dictory to the plainest teaching of Scripture. Witness the words, 
“There is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.”—(Acts iv. 12). The next matter is 
the reference to infants. The Confession has already spoken with 
the utmost wisdom and carefulness on this subject. It says, 
‘“‘Elect infants dying in infancy are regenerated and saved by 
Christ through the Spirit.” It pronounces no opinion on whether 
all or some are elect, as the Scriptures have given no absolute 
decision. We would desire, however, to call particular attention 
to the terms of the Confessional statement. Many people not 
knowing the Scriptures or their own hearts are ready to ground 
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the salvation of infants upon their early age or supposed innocency. 
If infants are saved, let it be observed, it is, first, because they are 
“elect,” secondly, because they are “saved by Christ,” and thirdly, 
because they are ‘“‘regenerated through the Spirit.” Nothing more 
is needed for adult persons, and nothing less is needed for infants. 
Let no one therefore suppose that infants slip into heaven without 
requiring any inward change. They are by nature corrupt in heart, 
and children of wrath. There is nothing in them that a holy God 
can look upon with complacency. They require, therefore, a 
second birth before they can enter the kingdom of heaven. And 
who would be bold enough to impugn the holiness and justice of 
God although the whole corrupt human race, both infant and adult, 
had been shut out of that holy place? We know nothing aright 
if we do not hold that salvation is of free and sovereign grace 
both to the infant of days and to the man of mature years. ‘‘ All 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” The framers 
of the Act would have done well to adhere to the careful words of 
the Confession on this subject: At the present day especially, 
there is such manifest wickedness and carelessness in regard to 
the upbringing of the young, and in the lower grades of society, 
even in regard to their very life, that we little need opiates to dull 
the consciences of parents and guardians as to their responsibilities. 

The closing sentence of this paragraph asserts that the 
‘Confession is not to be held as teaching “that God may not 
extend His mercy for Christ’s sake, and by His Holy Spirit to 
those who are beyond the reach of these means,” that is, the 
Gospel, described above as ‘“‘the ordinary means of salvation.” 
For this statement there is no warrant in Scripture. The persons 
spoken of as “‘beyond the reach of these means” are evidently 
the heathen, and we think it iil becomes the Free Church that has 
shown so much missionary activity to speak of any as beyond the 
reach of the means, or as being saved without the Gospel. 
Further, the expression “‘ beyond the reach of these means” is not 
a true statement of the case. There are none in the most remote 
parts of the earth that are beyond the reach of the means. God 
is able to send the Gospel by His servants to any corner of the 
world. This clause, nevertheless, affirms the very dangerous and 
pernicious error, that “‘God may extend His mercy” to those who 
are without the Gospel. This teaching is in the most manifest 
contradiction to Scripture. We are told in Rom. ll. 12 con- 
cerning the Gentiles, that ‘‘as many as have sinned without 
law shall also perish without law,” which plainly declares that 
the Gentiles, who had not the Jewish revelation, perished in 
their sins. And the heathen who are to-day without law or 
Gospel are in a similar position, and so must likewise perish. 
The framers of this Act shut their eyes to the truth as stated in 
the above passage. We also find in the Scriptures abundant 
testimony to the fact that men require to know the Gospel before 
they can be saved. No other way is once hinted at. The parting 
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message of the Lord Jesus to His disciples was, “‘ Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature” (Mark xvi. 
15), unmistakably announcing that no creature in all the world 
could be saved without the Gospel. We are surprised, in face of 
a passage such as this, that men can speak of a possibility of 
salvation without the Gospel. Again, the Apostle Paul by the 
Holy Ghost thus addresses the Ephesians, “In whom (z.e., in 
Christ) ye also trusted after ye heard the word of truth, the Gospel 
of your salvation.”—(Eph. i. 13). The word of truth is here said 
to be the Gospel of their salvation. He also declares in the znd 
chapter of this epistle that in their natural state they were “children 
of wrath” (v. 3), and therefore liable to perish for ever without the 
Gospel. It is also written by the Apostle Peter that the Word of 
God is the seed of the new birth, ‘ being born again of incorrupt- 
ible seed, by the Word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever.” 
—(1 Peter i. 23). Sinners are also said to be ‘‘saved through 
faith,” the gift of God.—(Eph. ii. 7). How does faith spring up ? 
‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.”— 
(Rom. x. 17). These passages further confirm the truth that it is 
by the Word of God, and by it alone, accompanied by the Spirit, 
that sinners are born again. A passage already quoted sets a final 
seal upon the necessity of the Gospel of Christ for salvation, 
“There is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.”—(Acts iv. 12). The word “‘name” 
points out that Christ must be preached in the hearing of men, 
and His person and work made known that they may be saved. 
But to show that at least one leading man in the Free Church 
holds the view contained in this clause of the Act, we may 
mention that we heard Professor Marcus Dods declare on one 
occasion from his chair in the New College that there would be many 
on the right hand at the great day who had had ‘‘no knowledge of 
the historical Christ.” This conclusion he drew from the answer 
given by the righteous, narrated in Matt. xxv. 37, ‘“‘ Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered and fed thee?” &c. From the King’s. 
reply, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” he affirmed that in 
whatever part of the world men are found doing good to their 
fellowmen, there we find ‘‘the spirit of Christ.” All persons who. 
were engaged thus in doing good would be found on the right 
hand. ‘This is clearly a perversion of the obvious meaning of the 
passage, and of Christian doctrine in general. But it shows what 
pernicious views may be held in consistency with the doctrine 
that God may extend His mercy to those who have not heard the 
Gospel. We cannot but wonder that the Lord Jesus should have 
sent forth so many servants in apostolic and later times, who 
gave their lives for the Gospel, if some other way was available 
for the conversion of men. Surely the very end for which the 
Gospel was given was that its sound might go throughout the 
world (Rom. x. 18), and those who knew its unspeakable value 
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were willing to sacrifice all earthly comforts, and endure the most 
cruel deaths, that the Gospel might be known among men 
everywhere as the power of God unto salvation. 

The Free Church, by adopting this clause, puts a dagger into 
all true missionary effort. If her missionaries hold this view, 
as we have no doubt some of them do, the Gospel they proclaim, 
and their efforts to proclaim it, will be detrimentally effected 
thereby. We have, indeed, no ground for concluding that the 
Gospel that is now proclaimed abroad is one whit better than that 
which is preached at home. In fact, the question arises if this 
clause is true, ‘‘ What need is there for missionaries to the heathen 
at all?” 
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Gather My saints together unto Me; those that have made a covenant with 
Me by sacrifice.—PSALMS 1. 5. 
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hes Psalm, of which our text forms a part, is altogether a very 

solemn one. In it is revealed much of the glory of the 
Eternal as Judge of all. The Psalm may be conveniently divided 
into three sections. In ver. 1-4, the Mighty God, even the Lord, 
summons all nations before Him that He may judge them. In 
ver. 5-15, Jehovah speaks of, and to, His saints. In ver. 16-22, 
Jehovah addresses and admonishes the wicked. 

The Psalm must not be interpreted as if the judgment therein 
spoken of were confined to the great day. God is presently 
judging all nations; and those nations to whom the Scriptures 
have been sent may, even now, read in the light of God’s word 
what is His judgment concerning them. The Scriptures of truth 
reveal to us the standard by which all shall be judged at last. 

The Psalm must thus be understood in a comprehensive sense 
as bringing before us eternal principles by which, in time, as well 
as at the judgment seat of the great day, those of our race who 
are acceptable unto God may be distinguished from those who 
are unacceptable. The time is at hand when he that is unjust 
will be unjust still, and he which is filthy will be filthy still, he 
that is righteous will be righteous still, and he that is holy will be 
holy still. 

In the words of our text, Jehovah commands that His saints 
should be gathered together unto Him ; and at the same time He 
indicates who they are, ‘‘Gather My saints together unto Me; 
those that have made a covenant with Me by sacrifice.” 

In proceeding to meditate for some time upon this portion of 
the Word of God we shall, in dependence upon divine aid, 
consider :— 
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I. The sacrifice spoken of. 
II. The covenant made by means thereof. 

III. The saintship here referred to, and 

IV. The ends for which God’s saints are to be gathered. 

I. The sacrifice. Under the ceremonial law, sacrifices, well 
nigh numberless, were offered up. Those sacrifices of the old 
economy, we learn from the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
were, at best, but shadows of the one great sacrifice, in the 
offering up of which the new economy was introduced, that 
sacrifice whereby Christ Jesus hath perfected for ever them that 
are sanctified. How then shall we interpret the. reference in 
the instance before us? We cannot think of the reference here as 
being only to the blood of bulls and of goats, so far, at least, as 
these were only a means of sanctifying to the purifying of the 
flesh. Here, the ultimate reference is to that sacrifice in which 
Christ Jesus, through the Eternal Spirit, offered Himself without 
spot unto God. Our reason for coming to that conclusion is 
this: The sacrifices of the Aaronic priesthood so far from being 
of eternal efficacy, were, on account of their weakness and 
unprofitableness, abolished and taken away in and through the 
death of the Lord Jesus. The sacrifice spoken of in this Psalm is 
a sacrifice which is of eternal efficacy. In time, at a judgment 
seat, and through eternity those who have entered into covenant 
with Jehovah in virtue of this sacrifice are acceptable unto Him. 
Of no other sacrifice is that true than of that which Christ Jesus 
offered up to satisfy divine justice and to reconcile us unto God. 
Moreover, even in this very Psalm, wherein mention is made of a 
sacrifice upon which an everlasting covenant is based, contempt is 
poured upon such as would put their confidence in the blood of 
bulls and of goats. ‘I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor 
he goats out of thy folds. Will I eat the flesh of bulls or drink 
the blood of goats?” The conclusion forces itself upon us that 
the Spirit of inspiration who taught the Psalmist, in the language 
of the 4oth Psalm, to predict the taking away of the sacrifices and 
offerings of the Aaronic priesthood through the establishing of the 
one great sacrifice of the Lord Jesus, here also teaches the author 
of the 50th Psalm not only “to find fault” with the sacrifices 
which consisted only in the blood of bulls and of goats, but 
to bring into great prominence, in the words of our text, that there 
was a sacrifice present to the mind of God, which was presupposed 
in those that were only shadows, and that this sacrifice is a rock 
which shall abide when heaven and earth shall have passed away. 
For what end were sacrifices generally, and this sacrifice in 
particular, offered up? ‘The great end for which a sacrifice was 
offered was to take away sin. As John Bunyan says :— 


Sin is the living worm, the lasting fire ; 

Hell soon would lose its heat, could sin expire, 
Better sinless in hell, than to be where 
Heaven is, and to be found a sinner there. 
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We are very much more apt to think with awe and terror of the 
wages of sin, than sin itself. But these two things should not be 
disconnected. Sin is that loathesome thing which God hates, and 
all the misery of time and of eternity, among men and among 
fallen angels, must be traced up to this one great cause and 
fountainhead of woe. By setting fully before us the misery that 
results from sin, the Scriptures reveal to us how hateful, how 
loathesome, transgression of His law is in the sight of Jehovah. 
Angels that sinned God spared not, but cast them into hell, and 
they are reserved in chains of darkness against the great day. 
For iniquities, the old world was deluged with a flood. Sodom 
and Gomorrah, for like reason, suffered the vengeance of eternal 
fire. The way of transgressors is hard, and, therefore, is the life 
of millions, even in this world, so full of anguish and sorrow. 
“The fearful, and the unbelieving, and the abominable, and 
murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and 
all liars, shall have their part in the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone, which is the second death.” 

These are the colours in which the Spirit of God has portrayed 
the ruin which sin works in time and throughout eternity, and 
from the evil effects of sin, from the wages of sin, we are taught in 
some measure to realise what sin is, in the estimation of Him who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. Moreover, sin is loathe- 
some and hateful in itself, and that even if there were no hell as 
its wages. How intolerable a burden it is, not only in the eyes of 
God, but also in the eyes of those who are taught by Him, may 
be learned from such agonising cries as these, ‘‘ Cast me not out 
of Thy sight,” “purge me with hyssop that I may be whiter than 


snow,” ‘“‘create a clean heart in me, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” 
Well, then, we are all sinners. “If we say we have no sin we 


deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” We may rest 
assured, upon the testimony of the Word of God, that if we live 
and die in our sins, if our sins be not put away, there can be no 
escape from the intolerable wages of transgressing God’s law. 

But now God Himself is raised up out of His holy habitation 
in order that sin may be put away. God’s way of putting away 
sin is by sacrifice. By sacrifice He makes an end of sin, finishes 
transgressions, makes reconciliation for iniquities, and brings in 
an everlasting righteousness. And ‘now once in the end of the 
world hath Christ Jesus appeared to put away sin, by the sacrifice 
of Himself.” This is that ‘fountain which has been opened to 
the house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin 
and for uncleanness ;” and this is that fountain head of consola- 
tions and blessings to which perishing sinners of our race are 
invited, when it is said, ‘The Spirit and the bride say, come, and 
let him that heareth say, come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will let him take the water of life freely.” 

Have sin and its consequences become a burden too heavy for 
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you to endure? In this sacrifice of the Lord Jesus is the only 
remedy under the sun for your relief; and if you believingly 
accept of it, and of the testimony of God concerning it, you will 
find that not only will yours be the blessing of pardon for all the 
transgressions you have done, but that through the powerful 
influences of the knowledge of Christ crucified those hateful chains 
of sin, and death and hell, wherewith you are bound will be broken 
asunder. ‘Truly, when one considers how terrible is the thought 
of living, and dying in sin, and how fearful the consequences of 
going on in such a course, one might expect that the mere mention 
of such a blessing as ‘‘sin put away,” would arrest the attention 
of the most careless and indifferent ; and that the millions of our 
race unto whom this word of God hath come, would regard the 
possession of this blessing as the one thing needful. And why is 
there such indifference? Because so many imagine that it is an 
easy matter to put sin away. Was it then in vain, and for no 
purpose that Christ died? For He died, in order to put sin 
away. 

II. But to proceed, let us now in the second place, consider 
the intent and nature of the covenant here spoken of, and which 
is said to have been made by virtue of this sacrifice. From the 
words, ‘‘those that have made a covenant with Me,” we at once 
conclude that this is a covenant which is entered into by certain 
of the children of men with Jehovah. It is a covenant not only 
approved of by Jehovah, but into which he heartily enters. 

Man, in his state of innocency, was in covenant with God. But 
when man sinned he was driven far away from God, and to point 
out the impossibility of access on any ground that was then 
revealed, cherubims and a flaming sword were placed at the east 
of the Garden of Eden which turned everyway to keep the way of 
the tree of life. ‘‘For the Lord God said, lest he put forth his 
hand and take also of the tree of life, and eat and live for ever.” 

Now, ere man can again enter into covenant with Jehovah, it is 
evident that there must on his part be a return; for to enter into 
covenant implies nearness of relation. But what if the first cause 
and reason of separation still exist, is there any changeableness 
with God? It were impious in the highest degree to suppose that 
there is. And we may safely conclude, yea, rather we are bound 
to conclude, that if the first cause and reason of separation, which 
is sin, be not taken away, reconciliation is impossible, a new cove- 
nant also is impossible. Now this really is the gospel of the grace 
of God, that God himself hath found out a means by which sin, 
death-deserving, death-occasioning sin might be put away, and by 
which His banished might return. ‘All things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ.” The only cause 
for which God drove away mankind was sin, and only by this 
sacrifice of the Lord Jesus can sin, in any instance, be put away. 
Of whom, other than Immanuel, dare we say that He hath by 
himself purged our sin? How great then is the folly and ignorance 
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of those who, notwithstanding that as a race. we were, on account 
of sin, driven away from God, and that over and above this their 
own conscience cannot but accuse them of many actual trans- 
gressions, yet imagine that they may draw near to Jehovah as if 
nothing had taken place to provoke His just displeasure. What 
dishonour to the law of God is this! What contempt of the 
wisdom of God, as manifested in the cross of Christ, is this! The 
acceptable people then have made a covenant with Him by 
sacrifice. What all is implied, on their part, in so doing? There 
is, first of all, an acknowledgment of sins, an acknowledgment 
that they are transgressors, that they have broken the law of 
God. Men in their natural state. may imagine that they can 
despise the claims of the law of God and yet live in peace with 
God. They are only dreaming, and God, when they shall awake 
in judgment, shall mock at their dream ; for in the outpouring of 
a wrath, in comparison with the weight of which the mountains 
and rocks were easy to bear up under, shall He plead with those 
who unrepentingly trampled upon His statutes. But here there is 
an acknowledgment of transgression in drawing near to make a 
covenant only by sacrifice, an acknowledgment that without an 
atonement for transgressions there is no access unto Jehovah. 
They have in one word realised the dishonour which sin puts upon 
God. But these covenanters honour not cnly God’s law; they 
honour His gospel also. God is glorified when His law is 
honoured ; He is also glorified when His gospel is honoured. 
And by whom is His gospel honoured? Is it by those who refuse 
to seek acceptance in the Beloved, in whom the Church have 
redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins? Not at 
all. His gospel is most of all honoured by those who, having the 
deepest sense of the ruin sin hath wrought in them, accept and 
rest most assuredly upon the Lord Jesus Christ, in order that those 
purposes for which the Son of God was manifested may, through 
Hin, be fulfilled in themselves. Now, He was revealed to put away 
sin; to remove every cause of separation between man and God ; 
and they who enter into covenant with God by this sacrifice of 
the Lord Jesus, have set to their seal that God himself hath found 
out a means by which sin may be put away. ‘There is on their 
part a hearty appreciation and reception of the atonement which 
Christ made. Now, in the very knowledge of Christ crucified, I 
mean, in the saving knowledge of “the just who suffered for the 
unjust, that He might bring us to God,” which the Holy Spirit 
imparts, there is a drawing near unto God, and a consequent 
entering into covenant with Him. 

But this covenant is not one-sided. It is not only that believers, 
in this transaction, enter into covenant with God, become His, as 
by marriage the bride becomes the bridegroom’s ; but God also 
enters into covenant with believers; He too becomes their God. 
‘“‘ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah. 
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Not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers, 
in the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt; because they continued not in my covenant, and 
I regarded them not, saith the Lord. For this is the covenant that 
I will make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the 
Lord ; I will put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts: and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a 
people: and they shall not teach every man his neighbour, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for all shall 
know me, from the least to the greatest. For I will be merciful 
to their unrighteousness, and their sins and their iniquities will I 
remember no more.”—(Hebrews viii. 8-t2.) Has God then, 
albeit we use great boldness in thus speaking of the Eternal, in 
entering on His part into this covenant, respect to the sacrifice of 
which we have been speaking. Yea, verily. ‘“‘ He sent forth His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sim, and con- 
demned sin in the flesh, 2” order that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us who walk not after the flesh but after the 
spirit.” In the death of Christ there was not only the removal of 
legal barriers which stood between men and God; there was also 
the implementing on Christ’s part of the conditions of an 
eternal covenant into which He had entered with the Father, and 
in which it had been promised Him, that when He implemented 
the conditions of that covenant He should surely see His seed ; 
that all His children should be taught of the Father; that their 
graves would be opened; that they should be taken out of their 
graves; and an heart given them to know Him that He is Jehovah. 
Thus we see that the new covenant which Jehovah makes with 
His people must be regarded by us as coming under the larger 
category of the covenant of grace. It was included in the eternal 
covenant of grace, which was between the Father and the Son, 
as one of its promises. It is a fruit of Christ’s death. Christ by 
His death implemented the conditions of the covenant of grace, 
therefore does God and the Father come forth by His word and 
Spirit in search of the children of the promise, while they as yet 
are dead in trespasses and sins. This is that grace spoken of by 
the Apostle, when he says that ‘‘ God who is rich in mercy for the 
great love wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead in sins 
hath quickened us together with Christ.” Not only is it agreeable 
to the honour of God and the Father that all those who shall 
draw near unto Him by Jesus Christ shall be accepted of Him, 
but in the covenant of grace, it has pleased Him, even Him who 
cannot lie, to promise, and swear by an oath that on account of 
Christ’s obedience unto death, a company, whom no man can 
number, of every people and kindred and nation and tongue 
shall infallibly be a living covenant people unto Him, the living 
and covenant-keeping God. Thus those who enter into covenant 
with Jehovah, seek Him, because He first sought them. For 
Christ’s righteousness’ sake, God opens their graves and brings 
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them out of their graves, and gives them an heart to know Him 
that he is Jehovah. It is in this knowledge they are justified. 
(Is. lili. rr); in this knowledge they have life eternal (John xvii. 3) 
it is the excellency of this knowledge that hath led them to count 
everything besides as loss and dung. In this very knowledge 
Jehovah made to them a revelation of his covenant; and at the 
very time that they were captivated with the power and with the 
wisdom of God, revealed in this covenant, Jehovah was promising 
with an oath to be their God to all eternity, and they were made 
eternally willing to enter into this covenant, and to be His people. 
Henceforth this is what they would be at :— 
“One thing I of the Lord desired, 
And will seek to obtain, 
That all days of my life I may 
Within God’s house remain. 
That I the beauty of the Lord 
Behold may and admire, 
And that I in His holy place 
May reverently enquire.” 

III. Let us now in the third place: briefly consider the saintship 
here referred to, ‘‘Gather My saints.” Why are they spoken of 
as saints? It is because they are sanctified. What are we to 
understand by their being sanctified? There is a sanctifying 
which is the work of the Holy Ghost in the hearts of God’s people 
“whereby they are renewed in the whole man after the image of 
God, and are enabled more and more to die unto sin and to live 
unto righteousness.” But there is a sanctifying which is, according 
to the Scriptures, distinguishable from this, a sanctifying which is 
essentially the work of our High Priest. Even under the Aaronic 
priesthood there was through the blood of bulls and of goats, and 
the ashes of an heifer, a sanctifying which was to the purifying of 
the flesh. But Christ, in doing the will of the Father is said to 
have sanctified His Church in a much higher sense than that. 
By this blood of Christ it is said our conscience is purged from 
dead works, that we may serve the living God. It is from this 
point of view that saints, or the sanctified, are to be understood 
by us in the present instance. The saints are such, because they 
have made a covenant with God by sacrifice. Now let us observe 
what it is that Christ wrought in sanctifying His Church. Under 
the ceremonial law, every leper, and every one that had an issue, 
and whosoever was defiled by the dead was commanded to be 
placed outside the camp of Israel.—(Numbers v. 1-4). But the 
ceremonial law itself provided for the purging of these, the blood 
of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, sanctified them in this sense that, being by these 
means cleansed from ceremonial defilement, they had liberty of 
access into the camp. While they were outside the camp they 
had none of the privileges which those had who were in covenant 
with God, according to the covenant that He made with them in 
the day in which He brought them up out of the land of Egypt. 
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But now through this sanctification, which was possibie to the 
Aaronic priesthood, they entered into the rights and privileges of 
the covenant people. Well, just as the blood of bulls and of goats 
was a shadow of the blood of Christ, as the covenant which He 
made with them in the day in which He brought them up out of 
the land of Egypt was a shadow of the new covenant, so the 
sanctification which was through the Aaronic priesthood was a 
shadow of the sanctification which is through the priesthood of 
the Son of God. They who are sanctified enter into the rights 
and privileges of the covenant people, a people with whom He 
hath made an everlasting covenant, even the sure mercies of David. 
What are the privileges of this new covenant? In one word this, 
to draw near unto God, or in other words, to have the light of 
God’s countenance. This is that one thing the Psalmist, as we 


have been observing, sought after. ‘‘ Many say, who will show us 
any good? Lord lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance 
upon us.” 


Nor let any say that in thus emphasising the work of Christ in 
sanctifying His people we are undermining the doctrine of sancti- 
fication of wnich we have a definition in our Shorter Catechism, 
and to which we have already referred ; on the contrary, we are 
establishing it. The sanctification which is the work of God’s 
grace, whereby we are renewed in the whole man after the image 
of God, and are enabled more and more to die unto sin and to 
live unto righteousness, has its roots in this sanctification which is 
essentially a priestly function. What is the effect of Christ’s 
death? By it the unjust are brought nigh unto God. ‘They that 
were far off are said to have been brought nigh through the blood 
of Christ. Christ known savingly is known as one who by His 
sufferings brought us near unto God. This is the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God which shines in the hearts of 
believers. There justice and mercy meet, righteousness and 
peace kiss mutually. Now be it observed that there is a 
power in God’s countenance which enables the most enslaved 
sinner to hate every sin, whereas such as have not in some 
measure known the light of His countenance cannot hate 
all sin. They may apparently hate many sins, but they will 
still have some darling idol which will in the end be their 
everlasting destruction. But the Lord’s people, when they 
behold as in a glass the glory of the Lord, the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, are 
thereby changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord. Thus does the Holy Spirit carry on 
the work of sanctification in this second sense in the hearts of His 
people. ‘‘He shall glorify Me, because He shall take of Mine, 
and shall show it unto you.” It is by taking of Christ; it is by 
showing unto believers what blessings Christ has by His death 
secured for those that believe ; it is especially by leading them to 
understand that when the just suffered for the unjust, this blessing 
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was procured for the unjust, even nearness unto God. It is by so 
doing, we say, that the Holy Ghost, according to the Scriptures, 
enables believers to die unto sin and to live unto righteousness. It 
is important that this should be insisted upon. In a proper 
understanding of it is the liberty of the children of God realised. 

If we hope to bring forth much fruit, let us seek much of God’s 
countenance. Upon what ground do believers upon earth have 
access unto God? Is it because of the progress they have 
themselves made in holiness? By no means. It is by Christ we 
have access unto this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God. It is in virtue of the priesthood of Christ, 
who is said to have sanctified the people with His own blood, that 
we draw near unto God. And to imagine that this approach 
could be on the ground of our personal holiness, were as though 
we should place the fruit which the branches bear in place of the 
vine which bears the branches. Yea, throughout all eternity, 
when believers shall be perfectly holy, it is not because they are 
now spotlessly holy that they have that ineffable nearness of 
communion with God and the Father, which is theirs. ‘ They 
have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve him day.and night in His temple; and He that sitteth on 
the throne shall dwellamong them. ‘They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters. And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

IV. Let us, in conclusion, draw your attention to the purposes for 
which the command is given, ‘‘Gather My saints together unto 
Me.” This command is given to others, and only concerning His 
saints. He calls to the heavens above and to the earth, for He 
can make every creature in heaven and on earth subserve the 
interests of His own Church. This gathering is for various 
purposes. We shall refer only to two. 

(1) It is for purposes of instruction. The Lord’s covenant 
people albeit that they have a saving knowledge of God and of 
His Christ, yet stand much in need of being still taught by 
Himself. Much of this divine instruction is imparted in the 
verses that immediately follow our text, verses in which the 
covenant people are taught as to what is the nature of true piety, 
and warned against falling into the error of supposing that after 
having begun in the spirit they should be perfected through the 
flesh. ‘Offer unto God thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto 
the Most High. And call upon me in the day of trouble, I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” 

The life of the true people of God is very largely made up of 
these three things. They call unto God out of their distresses. 
God appears to deliver them. They praise Him as the God of 
their salvation. 
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(2) Another reason for this gathering is with a view to their 
final separation from the wicked. When heaven and earth shall 
pass away, then the children of His servants shall endure, and 
their seed shall be established before Him. All others shall be 
driven far from Him in that day, but His saints, because they 
have made a covenant with Him by sacrifice, shall be gathered 
unto Him. It is in order that they be for ever with Him. Now 
shall the days of their mourning for ever be at an end. Now 
shall those words find their fullest accomplishment: ‘‘ He will 
swallow up death in victory, and the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from all faces. And it shall. be said in that day, Lo, this is 
our God ; we have waited for Him, and He will save us; this is 
the Lord ; we have waited for Him; we will be glad and rejoice 
in His salvation.” 


Memorandum of the late William Sinclair 
of UWlick. 


WE hereby give our first extract from the memorandum of 

the late William Sinclair, as promised in last issue. This 
memorandum was written during his last illness, and the writer 
begins with a sketch of his early experience and past life. It 
is hardly necessary to say to those who knew Mr. Sinclair, that 
even these personal writings only give an imperfect impression of 
him. 

BROWN PLACE, PULTENEYTOWN, /uze, 1883. 

Having been weak for several months, unfit to walk or talk 
much, and being advised by doctors to take rest, I have resolved 
to write of the gracious dealings of the Holy One with me 
spiritually and temporally. My aim would be, praise of His 
worthy name. 

I was born in Camster, parish of Wick, in November, 1819. _ I 
was the servant of sin, and free from righteousness until 1840, when 
I was delivered out of the kingdom of darkness and brought into 
the kingdom of His dearSon. As far as I can now remember I had 
some chiding of conscience and terror of punishment during my 
wildest days, but not sufficient to restrain me from the most daring 
sinning on Sabbath and week days, so that I was a fear to all my 
friends, especially to our own family, who were sore tried by my 
mischievous deeds. And yet they bore wonderfully with me, 
especially Alexander and Janet, and I did feel that their example 
had considerable influence in condemning me. Tender and 
careful they were of me when they observed me retiring with my 
Bible to secret, but did in no wise flatter me. I also remember 
the pleasure the change gave to my dear father and mother, the 
latter being afraid it was too good to be true. When I would 
then hear father at family worship, how different I felt under it 
from the wearisome thing it used to be. One day I remarked to 
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Alexander, that surely father is much better than he used to be, 
but he said, he observed no change. In regard to my convictions, 
I was stirred by awful dreams about judgment and eternity, and 
by hearing awakening sermons. One Sabbath I stayed at home 
during the forenoon to get myself made gaudy, after the others 
went out to the meeting at Milton. While thus engaged against 
the striving of conscience, these words came like a shot—‘“ Neither 
hath the Lord chosen this.” I believed the Lord had chosen 
some of our family, and that I was left a reprobate, and justly so, 
as I had despised all means of recovery. And, oh! I did realise 
the sovereignty of Jehovah in choosing whom He will. I then 
went tottering out to the little stone house at the corner of the 
garden, that there unheard, I might bewail myself, and there I lay 
tossing on the floor, while the ten commandments which I con- 
fessed I had broken, were denouncing, ‘Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things that are written in the book of the law 
todothem.” One threatening after another came rushing in upon 
me, till at last my mouth was wholly shut by thinking that the 
prayers of the wicked are an abomination to the Lord. When 
thus debarred from His presence, I felt the pains of hell taking 
hold upon me, even the approaching blackness of despair. 
Helpless and hopeless there I lay, acknowledging that He was 
righteous in whatsoever He was pleased to bring upon me, because 
I had destroyed myself by rushing forward in the broad way. O! 
how terrible were these moments! Nothing but a fearful looking 
for of judgment from a holy and angry God. But when my 
mouth was seemingly for ever closed, and while lying prostrate, 
the sweat dropping from my body, oh, wonder of wonders! 
suddenly and sweetly the name, Intercessor, was revealed to my 
soul, and was as life from the dead. He was revealed that 
intercedes for transgressors, whom the Father heareth always, and 
who is able to save to the uttermost all that come unto God 
through Him. I then felt there was room for hope. How I 
adored the Intercessor, and the love of the Father as revealed in 
Him! Icannot describe how these three hours shortly passed 
there that day. I returned to the dwelling, joyful and glad of 
heart, very broken and tender, believing I was for ever done with 
sinning against such a God and Saviour. I did not then under- 
stand that I had passed through a saving change, but on reading 
the Rev. Ralph Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets on Law-work and how 
the Bride was won, I was led to believe that I had experienced 
the true change. ‘These days, the Bible was always carried about 
with me, and secret prayer and praise were my desire and delight. 
But I was afraid that one would take notice of me lest I might not 
walk worthy of a profession. Yet I was very anxious to let others 
know the open door of the blessed gospel of the grace of God, and 
how lovingly the greatest rebel is received. I soon found that the 
want of others was not ignorance of the words that to me were 
the joy and rejoicing of my heart, but blindness and indifference, 
14 
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which I could in no way remove. They seemed unwilling to be 
disturbed, enjoying the darkness rather than the light, being 
ignorant of the light of the glory of God, of love and salvation as 
revealed in the face of Christ Jesus, who is the brightness of the 
Father’s glory. Alas! the god of this world had blinded their 
minds as mine had been for over twenty years, although daily 
hearing and coming in contact with the Word, more, however, by 
force than choice. For I hated the company of the godly, and 
avoided family worship as frequently as possible, knowing that I 
had no part or lot in the matter. Yet, if I knew that any of those 
people were in need of aid, I would willingly supply them, if in my 
power, preferring, however, to send it to them than meet with them. 

After being turned, I firmly resolved that the Lord’s people 
should be my people. And being afraid to offend the least or 
tenderest of them, I laid aside my ornaments, and sent some of 
the most fashionable clothes to my tailor to get them made plain, 
which, he said, was most absurd, not knowing my motives. I 
also found that my plain appearance aided me in getting rid of my 
former loved companions, which was not easy, they affirming that 
I had lost myself uselessly. I remembered Moses’ choice, rather 
to suffer affliction with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin fora season. “ He endured as seeing Him who 
is invisible.” O blessed vision! Some persons seem as if they 
would serve God and mammon. Hence they are poor dwarfs in 
their profession, good for nothing. After separating from my worldly 
companions, I met one of the right stamp, Mr. A He and 
I drew together and had many years of sweet fellowship at home 
and at ordinances through the country. On such occasions it is 
reviving to meet friends from all parts. Their fellowship in private 
houses often united them more and more, while they rehearsed 
the wendrous acts of God, and His kindness to Israel, and the 
grace bestowed on the fathers and mothers gone before, often 
acknowledging their own barrenness as if they had only a name to 
live, yet those who had eyes with the scales off, could see them to 
be the trees of the Lord’s vineyard, yielding fruit of rare quality 
and savour. 

I was two or three years struggling ere I obeyed the command, 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” I had fears regarding un- 
worthy walking, and not as dear children walking worthy of such 
a God, and also the fear of appearing bold, as several whom I 
believed to be far before me refrained from taking such a high 
position. However, I had no peace while neglecting what is 
plainly commanded. I went to our minister (the late Rev. Wm. 
Taylor), and he encouraged me and told me to come forward on 
Saturday. When the time arrived, my courage failed. But 1 felt 
the matter keenly when the opportunity seemed past. After a 
little time, George Leith, one of the elders, came enquiring why I 
had not come to getatoken. I told him my fears and misgivings, 
and also anxiety to obey, but I thought I had missed the 
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Opportunity for that time. He said he would give me one, and 
so he did. But how I trembled to touch or carry such a mark of 
being dead to the world, alive unto God by Christ Jesus, and a 
child of promise, to be for ever in glory. I sat at the table, but, 
through my excitement and fears, I had not the communion I 
expected. But after going home I had a sweet time in secret. 
Since then I have had the clearest views of the things unseen while 
at the Lord’s table, and my soul filled with wonder, love, and praise. 


Snteresting Letter from a Scottish Canadian. 
SYMPATHY WITH THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


‘HE writer of the following letter, Mr. George Forrest, 
communicated some time ago, through the Rev. J. R. 
Mackay, Gairloch, with the Presbytery of our Church, and 
expressed, on behalf of himself and others in Canada, hearty 
sympathy with our body’s separation from the Free Church in 
1893. Mr. Mackay was instructed to acknowledge this expression 
of sympathy. The following, which we take the liberty of 
publishing, is Mr. Forrest’s reply, in which he gives an interesting 
account of the somewhat trying position occupied by a faithful 
but scattered few in Canada, who are compelled for conscience 
sake to stand aloof from the Presbyterian Church there, and whose 
only minister is the aged Rev. R. D. Mackay, referred to in this 
jetter. Their circumstances call for our deepest interest and 
sympathy. 
BRUCEFIELD P.O., ONTARIO, CANADA, 
26th May, 1896. 

My DEAR S1r,—Your kind and welcome letter was received in 
due time, and I may say that it was most highly appreciated by 
the friends here.’ We feel that in having the sympathy of your 
Presbytery we are not quite so much alone in the world as some 
of us were before. Some of the friends here desire me to write 
you again, and give you a more detailed account of our position ; 
and, however ill fitted I may be for such a task, I feel a pretty 
strong inclination to comply with their request. For, although, I 
have never seen you, and in all probability never will see your 
face in the flesh, yet we feel ourselves in closer relationship to the 
Free Presbyterian Church than to any other body that we are 
acquainted with; for the banner for truth that you have been 
honoured to display in Scotland, we think, is the same as we in a 
feeble way have been trying to hold up in Canada. 

Well, as you are aware, there have been two unions of 
Presbyterians in Canada. The first was between the Free Church 
and the United Presbyterians in 1861. They were then called 
the ‘Canada Presbyterian Church.” Rev. L. Macpherson, whom 
I mentioned in my last letter, and a large portion of his congre- 
gation refused to enter into that union because of the compromise 
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in favour of Voluntaryism contained in the basis of the union. 
But Mr. Macpherson had some members of his session who were 
strongly in favour of the union, and on that account there was no 
end of trouble in the session; and, as there was no Court to 
appeal to where the troubles could be heard and settled, he, at 
last, yielding to the force of circumstances, joined the Canada 
Presbyterian Church. But in a very short time after he did so, 
the agitation for the second union began, so that in trying to get 
out of one trouble he got himself into another and greater. In 
another part of the country there was quite a number of people 
that did not go into that union, but they had no minister. The 
second union was between the Canada Presbyterian Church and 
those connected with the Established Church of Scotland. That 
union was consummated in Montreal, on the r5th of June, 1875. 
The Voluntary principle had been gaining ground all this time, 
and as it has been said, ‘‘ Extremes meet;” so in this case. 
The Erastianism of the “Old Kirk” party meeting with the 
Voluntaryism of the U.P.’s, buried our Free Church out of sight. 
In the first attempts at this union there was great difficulty in 
getting a basis on which they could all agree, on account of these 
conflicting principles. So much was this the case, that, in the first 
draft of the basis, the Lord’s name was not mentioned at all. But 
that was so obnoxious that quite a number of ministers of the 
Canada Presbyterian Church would not submit to it. Then a 
most cunningly devised preamble was attached to it, that in a 
kind of a way declared that Christ is King of Zion, but made no 
mention whatever of Him as King of Nations. This was not by 
any oversight, for when attention was called to the omission they 
would not remedy it. They rather let us leave their communion 
than insert a clause to that effect. When the final vote was taken 
in the Canada Presbyterian Assembly, there were over 200 yeas, 
and only 4 nays. The latter were the Rev. L. Macpherson and 
and his elder, Donald Fraser, and Rev. J. Ross and myself. I 
am the only one of the four now living; Mr. Fraser died in 1884, 
Mr. Macpherson in 1886, and Mr. Ross in 1887. Within a few 
weeks after the union, we organised as a Presbytery, and as a 
goodly number of both congregations held with their ministers 
(although quite a number left them and went in with the union), 
they continued in charge of their respective congregations. In the 
summer of 1883 Mr. Macpherson, on account of failing health, had 
to resign his charge. In the meantime, the people that did not 
go into the first union united with us, and, though at a, great 
distance from us, both the ministers went to preach to them 
alternately, once a month, or as near to that as they could. About 
the time that Mr. Macpherson had to resign his charge, Rev. R. 
D. Mackay, who for his loyalty to Free Church principles, had 
been living in obscurity since the time of the first union, came out 
of his retirement, and took charge of Mr. Macpherson’s people. 
At his age it is not to be expected that he can go much abroad to 
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supply the wants of others, but he has been. the means of keeping 
that congregation together. But, on the other hand, on the death 
of Mr. Ross, his people got supply of ordinances by retired 
ministers of the Union Church, and the result of that is that about 
a year ago they went over in a body to the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada (which we call the Union Church), with the exception 
of five or six that meet in a hall for worship on the Sabbath. 
There are five or six other places where there are little companies 
in very similar circumstances, only we in Brucefield are among 
the smallest in number. 

It is our scattered condition that makes us so helpless. If we 
were within such distances of each other, that we could by any 
possibility meet together on the Sabbath, and form one congrega- 
tion, we would then be able to maintain a minister. But it is not 
of any use to murmur or complain, neither would it be right to do 
so. We are situated as God in His all-wise purpose saw fit, and 
if He, by His grace, enables us to act properly in those places, 
and we strive to honour and glorify His name, all will be right. 
For the Lord is not confined to any temple made with hands, but 
has promised to be where two or three are met in His name. 
And I don’t think it is too much to say that we have sometimes 
found it more refreshing to be in those little gatherings, than we 
many a time did in the large congregation. Not that I would 
disparage the large congregation by any means, but rather point 
out the difference that we feel in a place or company where our 
conscience feels free, than when we feel that we are being dragged 
along by the crowd in a way that we believe is not sanctioned by 
the Word of God, which ought to be our rule and guide, especially 
in all acts of worship. 

But it is hard for us to hold our ground against the powerful 
influences that are against us, for the young people are allured 
away from us by the attraction of fashion and persuasive arguments, 
and we feel powerless in the face of such influences. We are 
small and despised, and practically without any organised existence. 
While the young people are allured away, our old people are 
being removed, one by one, by the hand of death, so that it 
sometimes appears to us as if the cause was about to die out. 
But this is our infirmity, and we would fain do as the Psalmist 
did, ‘‘ Remember the years of the right hand of the most High.” 
For whatever may become of us, the cause of truth is the Lord’s 
cause, and it must prevail in the end. 

It gives us great comfort to hear of the progress of the truth 
in dear old Scotland, our dear native land. It is now 50 years 
since I left it, but what memories are stirred up at the remem- 
brance of it! We read with no small degree of interest the account 
of the ordination and induction of Mr. Sinclair, in Glasgow, and 
it would have been a great pleasure to have been present with you 
on that occasion. But seas roll between, and at my time of life I 
cannot expect to cross these seas again. I was 20 years old at 
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the birth of the Free Church in 1843, and in all likelihood will 
soon have to cross another river, and it is very important that I 
should be ready for that event. 

But I must draw toa close lest I weary you. We would be 
very glad to hear from you again, but I hesitate to ask you to 
write, as I know that your time is fully occupied. May He that 
is the keeper of Israel keep you and make you an instrument in 
His own hand in building up His own cause in dear old Scotland. 
—I remain, your sincere friend, GEORGE FORREST. 


Sacramental Hododress. 
(II.) 


By THE LATE REV. JONATHAN R. ANDERSON, GLascow. 


eISBE feast, intending communicants, to which you have come is 

emphatically a feast of love. It is love that provides the 
refreshments which it offers to the pilgrims of Zion. ‘“‘ Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” It is love that issues the 
invitation on which you have this day come to the banqueting 
house. “Come,” says the Heavenly Wisdom, “eat of the bread 
and drink of the wine that I have mingled.” It is love that 
furnishes the guests with all that is needful to prepare them for 
receiving or relishing the good that is here presented. “ But God 
who is rich in mercy, for the great love wherewith He loved us, 
even when we were dead in sins hast quickened us together with 
Christ.” It is love, which, like a golden chain, binds together the 
guests, and the whole to their heavenly King. ‘‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if you have love one to 
another.” In this dark and sinful world, what a marvel is it that 
a feast of this description should be provided, and that the guests 
invited to it should be those who by nature are hateful and hating 
one another? To those of you, intending communicants, whose 
hearts are duly affected towards your Lord, this feast will appear 
quite congenial to your feelings, and you may, perhaps, be disposed 
to say with the Church, ‘‘Stay me with flagons; comfort me with 
apples for I am sick of love.” But it is possible there may be 
some of you who know and believe that it is a feast of love, but 
who, instead of finding comfort in this reflection, are only the 
more distressed by it, because of your own coldness and carnality. 
In the ordinary occupations of life, and in intercourse with your 
fellowmen, it may not be matter of very deep or sensible distress 
that your hearts are so full of vanities and distraction ; but it is a 
burden and a grief to you to come with such hearts to a feast 
where all that you see, and hear, and handle, and taste, impresses 
you with the fact that it is a feast of love. You may even question. 
whether you ought to take the privilege of sitting down at the 
table of the Lord, and appearing as witnesses for Him. But 
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whether should one that is carnal go but to Him who is the 
fountain of life? Where will you get your hearts melted, if not 
under the beams of the Sun of Righteousness? How will your 
affection be drawn out towards heavenly things, but by communion 
with Him in whom they dwell. 

Oh! beware, intending communicants, of marring the sweet 
solemnity of this service by any inclination, however secret, to try 
expedients of human device for quickening, enlivening, and fixing 
your hearts. The greater your sense of unworthiness, the more 
you need the worthiness of the Lamb; the livelier your conscious- 
ness of guilt, the more urgent should be your application to the 
Lord our Righteousness ; the stronger your bonds of iniquity, the 
more speedily should you betake yourselves to Him who gives 
deliverance to the captive. Let it be your simple aim, your sincere 
desire, now to have the love of Christ so manifested and applied 
to your souls, that you shall be constrained to say, “We loved 
Him because He first loved us.” For it is only the apprehension 
by faith of the Redeemer’s love that can awaken and sustain the 
grace of love in your cold hearts. He is the life and nourishment 
of yours, and as well may we suppose that flowers shall expand 
their beauties and emit their fragrance without the influence of 
the sun, as that the grace of the Spirit shall thrive and blossom 
without Christ. Whatever then be your case, seek in this service, 
to come under the hallowed influence of the Lord Christ, and 
hearing His voice, though dead, you shall live; touching His 
garment, though diseased, you shall be healed; receiving His 
salvation, though hungry, you shall be filled with food. 

Have you, communicants, at all realised the service of com- 
munion as a feast of love? Then does it not become you to bear 
testimony to Christ, who instituted it by walking in love? To 
this appeal your hearts may at this moment cheerfully respond, 
for where, if not at the table of the Lord, are all wrathful and 
discontented feelings subdued? But do not imagine that you will 
be able to retain your present impressions or to keep your present 
frame of mind without a struggle. The well of carnality within 
you is very deep, and though the stream may for a little be 
checked, yet be assured it will again burst forth, and that too at 
an hour when you are little aware. Yet, be not cast down or 
perplexed by this, for have not the Scriptures said, “The flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, so that 
ye cannot do the things that ye would.” Let it be fixed on your 
mind that while the grace of love in you may change, at one time 
strong as a furnace, at another time weak as the glimmering of a 
taper, while carnality may seem for a season to prevail against 
you, yet the love of Christ changeth not. Masten, therefore, to 
Him and abide closely with Him, that the power of sin within you 
may be kept in check and subdued, and that faith and love may 
be maintained in strength and purity. The feast of love at which 
you have now been entertained lays you under the strongest 
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obligations to lead a life of love. Let the love of God be shed 
abroad in your hearts by the Holy Ghost, and keep yourselves in 
the love of God by praying in the Holy Ghost ; and see that you 
cherish an unfeigned affection to the whole household of faith, 
and “love one another with a pure heart fervently ;” and as to the 
world at large, ever regard them with the benevolence due to the 
creatures of God, and with the compassion which you owe to 
those who are still in the condemnation from which, by sovereign 
mercy, you have been delivered. Nor let enemies be denied a 
place in your regards ‘But, I say unto you,” says our Lord to 
His disciples, ‘“‘love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute you.” To 
maintain this spirit and pursue this walk it will be needful that you 
live habitually by the faith of Him who is at once the pattern and 
source of Christian love. In vain will this holy flame be preserved 
if it be not continually fed with nourishment from Christ Jesus, 
the head and fulness of all grace. Would you then walk in love? 
Be exhorted to walk by faith; for it is only when you act faith in 
Christ that this or any other Christian grace can thrive or grow 
strong. Be exhorted also carefully to avoid all which tend to 
damp the flame or abate the fervour of holy love. Be on your 
guard against the world, for the influences which come from that 
quarter are most hostile to the grace of love ; they may engender 
envy, bitterness, strife, and contention, but never will they produce 
love. Live near to the God of love. Draw largely from Christ 
the fountain of love. Commune habitually with the Spirit of 
love and associate cheerfully with those who shew that they are 
Christ’s by loving Him and all the saints. Whatever be the diffi- 
culties you encounter in the maintenance of this principle, they will 
soon, very soon disappear, and you shall be transported to that happy 
world where love holds a universal and endless reign. ‘“‘ For now 
abideth faith, hope, and love; but the greatest of these is love.” 


H United States Minister on the Scottish 


Churches. 
N aged minister of the Presbyterian Church in Kansas, United 
4 States, writes the Editor of the Bulwark thus :—‘“‘I am 


greatly troubled over the state of things in the Churches in my 
dear native land. It does seem as if dear old Scotland had 
broken loose from her honoured ancient moorings, and was fast 
drifting into German Rationalism and open infidelity. The great 
doctrines of the gospel, ‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ the evan- 
gelical principles in the maintenance of which our honoured 
fathers of blessed memory fought and bled and died, are gone by 
the board. Can it be that Scotland is going back on her glorious 
record, and is about to furl the banner displayed for Christ’s 
crown and covenant and trailitin the dust? Alas! that it should 
seem so.” 
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Letters of the late Rev. hugh Martin, D.D. 


(II.) 
LASSWADE, 20th April, 1875. 

My DEAR FRIEND,—Please do not be alarmed at my replying 
so quickly to your last welcome letter, nor think that I expect 
similar promptitude. The fact is, that my correspondence is 
so voluminous, that, if I did not reply almost immediately, I 
would get quite blocked. 

I returned from Glasgow communion a good deal fatigued, not 
having had scarcely any repose since I saw you, and my doctor 
tells me I must rest from preaching for a time, after the last few 
months’ work. But, as I cannot be absolutely idle, I begin a work 
to-day which I have been contemplating for some time, that of 
preparing for the press a volume, consisting of a series of discourses 
preached more than twenty years ago. The title of it is, ‘‘ The 
Shadow of Calvary.” How solemn these words! Although think- 
ing of them before, this is the first time I have written them, and 
how weighty I feel them to be! ‘There will be sixteen discourses, 
five treating of our Lord in Gethsemane, three on His arrest, and 
eight on His trial. They will be very far from what I would 
wish ; and, though I intend revising them carefully, they are but 
a feeble contribution towards the elucidation of this wonderful 
theme. Still, I desire to offer this little tribute of service to our 
adorable Lord, and may He bless the truths set forth in the book 
(if it come into existence), and accept my humble attempt to 
speak of His blessed name. 

I am not to make this a long letter, but I must notice your 
question, ‘‘ How can I expect to receive and enjoy that ‘healing 
of conscience,’ of which you wrote in your former letter, while my 
heart, helped by Satan, keeps whispering to me, your love of sin 
is unchanged?” Well, you ought to know what I would answer 
to that. I would answer, “‘ You must, you can receive and enjoy 
that healing, though conscious of sin and Satan raging.” Let me 
point you to Romans 7th. Study the two “I’s” there. In me, 
that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing,” no ‘‘ hatred of sin,” 
which is certainly a ‘‘good thing.” Again, ‘‘It is no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” It is no more JZ that loves 
sin, it is the szz that dwelleth in me; and that bears no hatred to 
itself. Paul took his stand between these two “ I’s”—I, my sin- 
inhabited flesh, and I, my willingly spiritual mind, and he made a 
clean and certain cut between them. ‘“‘ The captive exile hasteth 
that he may be loosed.” Now, therefore, do not allow yourself 
to be fettered in this snare of unbelief, that, because you are not 
what you would fain be, you have no right to Christ and His 
benefits. I think you work too much trying to unravel these 
snares, instead of taking the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God, and bringing it to deal with them. It has cut, and 
can cut many a harder knot than that you mention. The Lord 
give you understanding.—Yours, &c., HucH MartTIN. 
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Open Detter to Rev. Hler. Whyte, D.D. 


| eae Sir,—A city that is set ona hill cannot be hid. The 
chief minister, therefore, of the principal congregation of 
the Free Church cannot hope to escape observation, especially if 
his books, lectures, and public appearances have been in any way 
notable. 

The language of eulogy is perhaps the most usual address that 
obscurity makes to eminence, but criticism also, if it be candid 
and pertinent, may, on occasion, justify itself. Suffer me, there- 
fore, a little to vent my candour, while I pass in brief review some 
phases of your public speech and conduct. In the first place I 
must needs inform you (though you probably know it already) 
that to the legitimist party, ze, to Free Churchmen who have 
kept their first estate, your public career has not been altogether 
palatable. It is true you have not figured much as an ecclesiastical 
politician, preferring a less turbulent sphere of church life; but 
your activity in other ways has been considerable, and the 
impression left is that of a man not well affected to the sacred 
original principles of the Free Church. Inconsistency is a 
familiar charge for us to advance against the men of your school. 
It is a charge which I think can be made good against you. 
Strictness of official creed and laxity of official conduct, solemn 
forswearing of all divisive courses at the beginning of your 
ministry, and thereupon a steady adherence to the unbrotherly 
programme of Principal Rainy, which has rent the Church into 
fragments—these have been salient features of your career. This 
sort of thing has no doubt been epidemical in your time; but 
covenant-breaking does not justify itself by becoming general. 

The Free Church, as you knew her first, was a well-found 
institution, with a code of doctrine, worship, and polity, in all 
respects clearly defined. The simple scriptural form of the 
Church you knew; the venerable character of her doctrine and 
worship consecrated by the lives and sufferings of men of whom 
the world was not worthy, you also knew; the zeal and jealousy 
of many members of the Church for the exact maintenance of her 
constitution in all its parts you might easily have known; the 
sacred character of the oath binding all the officers of the Church 
you knew, and knowing all this, you accepted office in the Church. 
In view of all that has since taken place we may enquire, Was 
this well done? Was it well for such a volatile spirit to pledge 
himself to walk in this strait, jealously defined pathway? ‘‘It is 
better thou shouldst not vow than that thou shouldst vow and not 
pay.” Be not deceived, neither feasting with Home Rulers, nor 
exchanging courtesies with Romish Cardinals, nor dabbling in 
Disestablishment, nor giving the right hand of fellowship to the 
exponents of a godless criticism, nor swallowing instrumental 
music, nor rescinding Fast days, are at all permissible to the 
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sworn liegeman of the Calvinistic Church of '43, to the professed 
devotee of the Westminster Confession of Faith. 

But it is likely you object to this use of the Confession as a 
prosaic foot-rule method of limiting the motions of the human spirit. 
It is likely you affect a certain largeness and superiority of mind, 
as if you would be the patron of all the creeds and not the servant 
of any. If you bea man for this sort of Jargeness and superiority, 
hear, I pray you, what a recent author says while discoursing on 
the fall of Solomon. He is descanting ominously on the ship- 
wreck that Solomon made, and he speaks thus (I adapt his words 
slightly) :—“ There was (in Solomon) what the inspired text calls 
largeness of heart—very much what we would in our day call 
openness and breadth of mind, hospitality and catholicity of mind, 
even to sympathy and symbolism with beliefs, with ways of worship, 
and with ways of no worship, against which it had been the divine 
call and whole ministry of Rutherford, Bunyan, Owen, and 
Shepard, to warn and protect Christian people. Such proceedings 
as those must give a shock to the more conservative and sober, 
and thoughtful and religious and far-seeing minds in Scotland.” 
Further on the lecturer says :— “‘Solomon’s largeness of heart soon 
ended in flesh itself. His wisdom, as his life went on, descended 
not from above. The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable. We see it every day, we see men absolutely revolting 
against all smallness of heart. They loathe all your bigotry and 
narrowness, and hardness, and suspicion, and superstition. They 
see a soul of good, especially in things evil. They fraternise with 
men and movements that their fathers abominated. They pare 
down and prune away the decalogue and the creed, and the 
catechism, and the books of discipline of their godly upbringing. 
They rehabilitate and reinvest names that were a shame and 
reproach in their father’s house.” My author (a well known 
Edinburgh divine, whose name I believe is Dr. Whyte) means, 
I think, to say that the moral situation of people who do these 
things is full of peril. It is a word in season to you, sir, and to 
many of your fellows, which I hope you will have self-respect 
enough to regard. 

Certain Puritan names have been inserted into the above 
extract from the lecture on Solomon. But you will not object to 
this for you exhibit a great fondness for the Puritans, even the 
very chief. You canvass the Puritan divines at a great rate even 
as if you were the sole agent for their wares; but many of us are 
looking on with a puzzled air, and asking why you do it? Not 
that we would forbid any man to bring as much honour and 
popularity to the Puritan divines as he can, but we cannot see 
how it is consistent for you to do this. The fitness of things must 
be observed, the laws of congruity must not be violated. The 
old Jaw forbad the plowing with an ox and an ass together, and 
there are certain proprieties which common sense will not suffer 
to be traversed. We say, therefore, exploit the Puritans if you 
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like, but in the name of sincerity and good form leave off eulogising 
Cardinal Newman and all that tribe. The bosom friend of 
Samuel Rutherford cannot be the faithful henchman of Samuel 
Rutherford’s mortal foe. The disciple of Thomas Shepard cannot 
also be the scholar of Welhausen. Say not of Professor George 
Adam Smith, ‘“‘he is my brother;” and then of Dr. John Owen, “‘he 
is my father;” for the one believes that he may saw Isaiah asunder, 
the other (who is godly after the primitive manner), would for such 
a fault disown his own child. You understand, I hope, what our 
meaning is. This easy lumping together in a morning’s discourse 
of Rutherford, Newman, Owen, and Dr. Dods is fairly nauseous 
to us. Your theological ways are altogether too versatile. We 
like originality, wide reading and culture, but we suspect the 
sincerity of the man who can profess an equal relish for John 
Bunyan and Cardinal Newman. 

The mention of Cardinal Newman calls up a matter whereat 
we do well to be angry, viz., your holiday visit to that dignitary. 
You tell us that whilst yourself and two friends were touring in 
England, you turned aside by way of variety to pay your respects 
to Cardinal Newman, “to whom you were so much indebted.” 
Here truly was a dishonourable business—you not only thereby 
compromised your own honour but the honour of your congreg- 
ation, and the honour of all the members of the Free Church. 
Three bad boys playing truant will sometimes wind up the day by 
robbing an orchard ; but your escapade was far wilder than that. 
When you turned down the path to Newman’s house did you not 
see the angel with the drawn sword barring your progress? Then 
beyond all peradventure you were blind. Did you hear no voice 
behind you saying “‘this is zo¢ the way, walk ye zo¢ in it?” Then 
the heavens were silent to you, and that is a bad sign. The 
church of which you are a minister had this as one of the articles 
of her testimony. “The Pope is that man of sin and son of 
perdition, and his communion the synagogue of Satan.” You 
swore that you accepted the truth of these statements, and yet 
you, the representative that day of the Free Church in England, 
thought it good form to go with an olive branch to the Pope’s 
principal agent in that kingdom. Some things are lawful but not 
expedient, but of things neither lawful nor expedient no good can 
be said. Ifyou had no fear for yourself you should have had some 
for the young men and women who are under your influence. The 
whirlpool that swallowed Newman is not to be trifled with, or to 
be made less a terror by indiscreet familarity with the victims of it. 
If you do not fear the seductions of the Church of Rome, you 
have too little fear in your composition. You may be far from 
intending to land yourself or others into it, but by your com- 
mercing and coquetting with the seducer you break down that 
wholesome dread of the enemy which we have inherited from our 
suffering sires, you pave the way for the overspreading of the 
abomination that maketh desolate. 
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But you say you have benefitted much by Newman, whom you 
esteem the prince of English preachers. Yes, if the infusion of a 
bad unbiblical theology be a benefit, you have certainly something 
to thank Newman for. Not without result have you consorted 
with Newman. The scholar has learnt something from the master. 
Take for example your lecture delivered on 21st March of this 
year, on Solomon. David’s heart smote him because he cut off 
the skirt of the garment of the Lord’s anointed, even Saul; but 
you without compunction have cut off Solomon’s hope, yea, 
blotted his name from the book of life. Who taught you to call 
Solomon a “ reprobate,” a “‘ castaway ”—the “‘ greatest castaway in 
the Bible.” Was it not Newman? Newman called Solomon a 
“‘srey-haired apostate,” and after he had launched that shaft 
against Solomon’s good name you thought yourself at liberty to 
say all manner of evil against him. But if any man speak of 
Solomon, let him speak as the oracles of God. For the mouth 
of the Lord spake concerning him, as if to anticipate the scandal 
which his fall would cause, “I will be his Father and he shall be 
my son. If he commit iniquity I will chasten him with the rod 
of men and the stripes of the children of men; but my mercy shall 
not depart away from him, as I took it from Saul.” 2 Samuel, 
vii. 14-15. Solomon’s name therefore is written in the book of 
life. It is God that justifieth ; who is he that condemneth? We 
behold the man beloved of his God and healed of all his back- 
slidings, and can say nothing against it, let Drs. Whyte and 
Newman rail as they please. The truth is, Newman has a bad 
unbiblical theology, and any man that will drink from his stream 
will contract the taint. 

Other Old Testament characters handled in your recent 
lectures receive also very questionable treatment. David is not 
indeed excommunicated, but pains are taken to divest him of the 
halo which he wears in the popular mind. You say, the devout 
psalm-singing David which we conceive of, was not the man that 
Absalom knew. You bring your historical imagination to bear on 
the subject, and reveal to us that sensuality was the way and 
manner of David and all his household. At your bidding, 
Absalom says, “The life we all led in our several stews quite 
turned me against my father.” You say, the state of matters in 
the city of David was barely better than a Mohammedan harem. 
These are wild exaggerations and in very bad taste. We need not 
scruple to admit tnat things fell out in the lives of these Old 
Testament worthies that are painful to think of; but the sacred 
writers do not elaborate and harp upon the sins of pardoned 
saints. They are related simply and impartially, and then left to 
the meditation of the wise in heart. But they do celebrate and 
set out the riches of the grace that passed over and put away such 
ageravated offences. It is not exhibitions of the ugliness of sin, 
but manifestations of the glory of grace that will do men any 
good. There is, methinks, too little of the latter element in all 
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your lectures. You describe and anatomise the human heart in 
the way of the dramatist or realistic novel writer, but you seldom 
escape to the higher themes of thought. This is not well done 
for a doctor of divinity. Apologising for my plainness of speech, 
—I am, yours, &c., NEMo. 


Professor Jobnston, Hberdeen, and bis 
Students, 


Ie T, WIKOMUMIS NOIR INO Wid ANS ISO) IG) INITAMNORI, 


Bi he HE inquiry by the Aberdeen University Court into the charges 

against Professor Johnston in his conduct of the class of 
Biblical Criticism was resumed on August 18th. The complaints 
{practically formulated by a majority of the students of the class) 
were to the effect:—(1) That Professor Johnston was unmethodical 
in his treatment of the subject of which he is Professor; (2) That 
his treatment of it was inadequate; (3) That his treatment of the 
class was such as to make it absolutely impossible for the students 
to give him due respect. The inquiry was conducted by the 
Court in committee. Professor Dove Wilson (law) presided, and 
the other members of the Court present were :—Lord Huntly, the 
Lord Rector; Principal Sir William Geddes, Professors Niven, 
Stephenson, and Matthew Hay, Sir David Stewart, Rev. Dr. 
James Smith, Dr. Dey, and Dr. Beveridge. Mr. Henry Peterkin, 
president of the Society of Solicitors, conducted the inquiry ; and 
Professor Johnston appeared on his own behalf. 

Several ministers who had been recently students in Professor 
Johnston’s class, and also Rev. Dr. James Cooper, Aberdeen, 
were cited as witnesses to give evidence. Rev. W. D. Morrice, 
assistant, Parish Church, Forfar, said that the Professor gave a 
very full and adequate treatment of the subject. He might at 
times be rather diffuse, but his treatment of the subject was not 
wanting in method. As to his conduct of the class, he might have 
been somewhat lax in discipline. He never saw anything eccentric 
in the Professor’s behaviour in the class-room. He thought that 
his loss of the sympathy of the students was due, perhaps, to the 
fact that Professor Johnston was extremely orthodox. 

Rev. Ebenezer Ritchie, Belleisle, Ireland, in the course of his 
evidence, said that Professor Johnston was methodical, and that, 
so far as he could judge from one session’s attendance, the 
Professor’s treatment was adequate. 

Rev. Dr. Cooper said he had heard one of Professor Johnston’s 
class lectures. The subject was the authorship of Isaiah, and 
there was a great deal that was of value in the lecture. There 
were several points of considerable weight, and which were new to 
him, and he thought a good deal of it was of value to the students. 
He sympathised entirely with the Professor’s view, and got a good 
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deal of light and instruction from the lecture. The manner of the 
Professor’s delivery, however, was not such as would enable 
students to take notes, being desultory in the extreme, and he 
observed that the students were not taking notes to any extent. 
Their behaviour was not good at all. They had evidently lost 
respect for their teacher. Very few were giving attention, and 
some of them let fall their sticks—he had a suspicion that this 
was done intentionally. The Professor was unable to keep order. 
He admitted there was nothing calculated in a right-minded 
student to excite ridicule. But the students apparently had 
little expectation of getting anything from the Professor ; and this 
resulted, not so much from inadequacy, as from want of method. 

Rev. John Mackay, Carie, Killin, Perthshire, said he did not 
think the Professor’s treatment unmethodical or inadequate, and 
he never saw anything in his treatment of his class that was 
calculated to cause the students to lose respect for him. The 
class was very far from attentive—their conduct was unruly and 
shameful, utterly unbecoming divinity students. They did not 
behave so in other classes, because they would not have dared. 
If Professor Johnston failed in anything, it was in not being a 
disciplinarian, and in not being firm. He should have reported 
the thing to the Senatus at once. When cross-questioned, Mr. 
Mackay affirmed that the bulk of the students showed want of 
godliness, and that he had seen Bibles thrown across the benches, 
adding the remark, “I cannot conceive of students calling them- 
selves students of divinity doing that.” 

Three other students gave evidence, one of whom, Mr. J. H. 
M‘Hardy, M.A., Tomintoul, was unfavourable. He said he was 
able to take verbatim notes of the other Professors, but not 
of Professor Johnston, who was very confused in his explanations. 
The students being unable to follow him, lost attention, and 
gradually their respect for him got less. This having closed 
Mr. Peterkin’s evidence, he then read a certificate from the Vice- 
Convener of the Synodical Board to the effect that students who 
had passed the B.D. Examination were exempted from the 
Synodical Examination, except in the subject of Biblical Criticism, 
the reason being that the students were found ill-grounded in that 
subject. The Court then adjourned until the following day to 
hear the evidence of the other Professors in Divinity and of recent 
Professors as to the character of the students. ‘This evidence was 
throughout favourable to the character of the students. 

Mr. Peterkin, solicitor, who conducted the inquiry, then 
addressed the Court, summing up the evidence. He contended 
that the charge of want of method had been completely proved. 
The evidence of the students could not be taken as proving the 
alleged inadequacy of Professor Johnston’s teaching, and he 
recommended that the Professor’s lectures should be submitted 
to experts for examination and report on this point. 

Professor Johnston afterwards addressed the Court. In the 
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course of his address he argued that there was a conspiracy in the 
class during last session, and that even pressure had been brought 
upon students to bear testimony against him. In regard to the 
taking of notes, he urged that the students were not unable, but 
unwilling. He did not profess to be perfect, but he had no 
hesitation in saying that he had given no just ground for the 
hostile treatment he had received. He maintained that he had 
done nothing to forfeit his appointment, and he asked from the 
University, not leniency, but simple justice. 

On Friday the 22nd, the University Court met to receive the 
report of the committee. The report stated, that the first com- 
plaint made against Professor Johnston, that he was unmethodical 
in the treatment of his subject, had been established. That the 
committee were satisfied that a main cause, if not the sole cause 
of the unfortunate state of matters which had prevailed in the 
class of Biblical Criticism during the three years since the 
appointment of Professor Johnston, was that he, whatever other 
merits he possessed, failed almost entirely to possess the first 
essential for a teacher, namely, the faculty of communicating 
knowledge in such a form that the students could benefit by it. 
That they regretted the disorderly conduct of which some of the 
students were guilty, but that there was no foundation for the 
charges of conspiracy, ungodliness, want of principle, and the 
like. The report concluded, that ‘‘the Court in committee are 
satisfied that after Dr. Johnston having had three full sessions’ 
experience in three separate years, during which no improvement 
in his method of teaching has taken place, there is no probability 
that at his time of life there will be any sensible improvement for 
the future. After due investigation, the Court in committee find 
that sufficient cause for the step has been shown, and they recom- 
mend to the Court accordingly, that in the interests of University 
Education, the Court shall require Dr. Johnston to retire from his 
office—he always being allowed a suitable retiring allowance.” 

It was agreed to meet on 15th September, to consider the 


report. 
The Sco¢sman thus concludes an article on Professor Johnston’s 
case :—‘‘ The most interesting feature of the case is the light it 


throws on the orthodoxy of the rising generation. The students 
of divinity are all now-a-days become ‘higher critics.’ They are 
followers of the Smiths, and they flatly refuse to listen to a 
Professor who is not a ‘higher critic.’ It may be that if 
Professor Johnston had been a more competent lecturer and a 
better disciplinarian his students would have heard him more 
respectfully ; but all the evidence goes to indicate that the 
students of the present day are so permeated, before they reach the 
Divinity Hall, with the newer views of Biblical critics, that the old 
orthodox teaching has no chance of being received by them with 
credence or respect. The fact is suggestive of the extent to which 
the religious revolution has gone in this country. It may pretty 
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safely be assumed that the doctrines taught by Professor Johnston 
are—whatever may be said as to the form and method of their 
presentation—substantially the doctrines that were taught in all 
our Colleges a generation agd, or even less. Now they are so 
discredited that the Professor who endeavours to inculcate them 
has the Bible flung at his head. Orthodoxy in Scottish Colleges 
has been turned upside down since Professor Robertson Smith 
lost his Chair for teaching views as to the books of the Bible, 
which Professor Johnston is now condemned for endeavouring to 
controvert.” 


fin t-eOllamb Wibpte ann an Dornoch. 


lhe laithean aig an Eaglais ann an Dornoch anns an robh 

fianuis air a togail air taobh na firinn. Bha eadhon a’ 
ministear Og a tha ’san Eaglais Shaor’an sin an drasd aon uair 
ann an Comunn ’nam foghlumach anns a Cholaiste a rinn 
coimhcheangal eadar iad fein rach cuireadh iad suas le mearachdan 
na h-Eaglais Saoire. 

Mo thruaighe! bha cuid dhiubh neo-dhileas anns a’ ni sin, ged 
sheas cuid eile. 

Ach ged a thilg an Eaglais Shaor an fhirinn a bha i ag 
aideachadh bun os ceann, agus ged a luidh ministear Dhornoch 
maile ri moran eile fuidh na mearachdan dubha a rinn Eaglais 
Dhaor dheth an Eaglais Shaoir, agus a chur i fo spoig luchd- 
aicheadh na firinn, dh’ fhag moran anns an sgire an comunn tr 
so a thainig a stigh le teagasgan tra, agus a chtim gu cealgach 
ainm na h-Eaglais mar a bha sin roimhe gu bhi dalladh suilean an 
t-sluaigh air eagal gu’n teicheadh iad a mach mar theich Israel 
as an Eiphit. Coma leat, bha moran anns an sgire so aig an 
robh breithneachadh gu tuigsinn a ghnothaich. Thog iad so 
bratach an Athleasachaidh agus an Dealachaidh air leth leo fein 
ann an tigh-coinneamh nam Birichean. Tha e coltach gu bheil 
moran de na dh’fhag iad, a nis ullamh air a bhi ag 61 mearachdan 
na h-Eaglais Saoire coltach ri eoin bheaga ann a’ nead a shluigeas 
na h-uile rud a bheir an t-eun mor leis na ghob. ’S ann mar so, 
co dhiu, a ghabh cuid ann an Dornoch ri Dr. Whyte. Is ann 
’s an t-Soisgeulach Thuathach a tha iomradh air a thoirt air an 
t-searmoin aige. Se so paipeir ur a tha cuid dhiu fein a cur 
a mach air son nan Gaidhil, agus a chionn gu bheil Dr. Whyte 
air a mholadh air son na searmoin tha e soilleir nach eil iad a cur 
breugan air. ’S ann air Iacob aig Peniel a bha Dr. Whyte a 
teagasg, agus ’s e cheud ni a thubhairt e mu’n phriomh.athair 
dhiadhaidh, nach robh urnuigh, no seinn, no diadhachd aige fad 
nam fichead bliadhna ’bha e ann am Padanaram. Ciod e am 
fios’ tha aigesan? Tha e coltach nach d’ rinn e ach a ni ud 
a shniomh a mach a eanchainn fein, agus nach eil aige ach 
breugan anns a nia tha e cur as leth Iacob. Nach iomadh nr 
tha iad an dingh a cur as leth an duine choir? Nuair a bha 

“ 
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Iacob a dol do Phadan-aram, labhair Dia ris ann an doigh 
sonruichte, agus thubhairt e ris gu’n gleidheadh e Iacob anns 
gach aite do’n rachadh e. Ann an sin, chaidh Iacob fo bhoidean 
do Dhia. Bha mar so an coimhcheangal air ath-nuadhachadh do 
Iacob, agus gheall Dia gu’m bitheadh E na Dhia dha, mar a bha E 
do Abraham agus do Isaac. A nis, ma bha Iacob diadhaidh a 
nuair sin, mar a bha, ciamar a chailleadh e an diadhachd air son 
fichead bliadhna, agus a bhiodh e fo bhuaidh “ana-creideamh an 
ana-creidmhich ” air son na h-uine sin, mara tha Dr. Whyte ag 
radh? Sud agaibh teagasg nan Arminianach ann an cubaidean 
na Gaidhilteachd fo sgeoid an Achd-cur-an-ceil a rinn an Eaglais 
ann an’g2. A thuilleadh air an t-sealladh ghloirmhor a fhuair 
Iacob air a thurus, aig Betel, tha iomradh air sealladh eile a 
fhuair e ann am Padan-aram fein, anns an d’ thubhairt Dia ris: 
“Ts mise Dia Bheteil, far an d’ ung thu ’n carragh, far an do 
bhoidich thu dhomhsa boid.” A rithis, nuair a throd Laban ris 
air son falbh gun fhios, fhreagair e mar so :—‘‘ Mur biodh gu’n 
robh Dia m’ athar, Dia Abrahaim, agus Eagal Isaaic maille rium, 
gu cinnteach chuireadh tu nis air falbh mi falamh.” Nach robh 
an fhirinn aige? Cha do chur Laban na aghaidh anns a ni so, 
oir bha fios aig’ air a chosg gur e duine diadhaidh ’bha ann an 
Iacob, agus gur iomadh urnuigh a chur e suas ri Dia eadhon fo 
dhruchd na h-oidhche fad nam bliadhnaibh anns an qd’ rinn e 
seirbhis gu goirt. ’S ann direach an deigh do Iacob an 
t-aideachadh onaireach so a dheanamh a @’ fhoilsich Dia e fein 
dha a rithist aig Peniel. Na’m b’ urrain Laban cur’ an aghaidh 
Iacob ’s.a phuing so, cha bhiodh e mall gu dheanamh. Tha e 
coltach gur ann ’o’n t-Satan a thainig a bheachd a tha aig Dr. 
Whyte mu’n chuis so. 

Tha puinsean salach an taobh deas air a sgaoileadh a nis gu 
pailt ’s an taobh tuath, ach tha an luchd-faire mar choin bhalbh 
nach urrainn comhartaich, a thaobh gu’n deach glas-ghuib a chur 
orra leis an Declaratory Act. 

Tha cuid eile ann agus cuiridh sodalachd an Ollamh Whyte a 
chodal iad do bhrigh gu bheil e moladh Dr. Ard, agus a 
cleachdadh nam briathra so mu_thiomachal :—‘‘ M’ athair ann 
an Dia.” Nach e Phapanas a thainig fagus oirnn mu dheireadh 
a nuair a tha leithid sin a chainnt air a radh ri Dr. Ard no neach 
eile ! 

Ciod e an la ’rug oirnn a nuair a tha an sluagh a dol an deigh 
leithid sin agus ga mholadh! 

Agraidh Dia sin orra aig an la mhor. A. M. 


Mr. DonaLp BEaTON was licensed to preach the gospel at a 
meeting of Presbytery, held at Inverness, on 6th July. 


A MEETING OF SyNnop will (D.V.) be held in Inverness, on 
Tuesday, 29th September, 
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Wotes and Comments. 


A SIGNIFICANT TESTIMONY.—TZhe Christian News—the organ 
of the Evangelical Union (otherwise known as the Morisonians), 
says that the Free Church Declaratory Act embodies the 
(Arminian) doctrines which have been contended for in the 
columns of that paper for the last fifty years. 


More Lazour IN THE FirRE.—Arrangements, we understand, 
have been made by the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh to conduct 
a ten days’ evangelistic mission in that city. Forty-three ministers 
outside the bounds have promised to assist. Let the forty-three 
however do their best, the result will be the same, viz. :—nothing. 
Free Church Presbyteries who essay evangelistic enterprises, must 
be admonished that there is a previous question which stands in 
the way. Before they attempt to evangelise others, let them 
evangelise themselves. Let the heads and chiefs of the Church 
repent of their manifold backslidings since 1863, or earlier, 
when they lapsed into Voluntaryism, and after that, swallowed 
hymns and organs, and finally, perfected their fall by giving place 
in the Church to those who rob Christ of His glory and destroy 
the foundation of all evangelistic work. It is in vain to affect 
zeal for the salvation of souls, while those who insult the majesty 
of Christ sit in the high places of the Church. There is no other 
Christ to save souls in Edinburgh but the Christ who has staked 
His infallibility on the Mosaic account of the fall, or Isaiah’s 
true and proper authorship of the whole book which bears his name, 
and as long as Professors Henry Drummond and Geo. Adam 
Smith are calmly allowed to give Christ the lie in these respects, 
it is perfectly in vain for the Free Church to play at evangelistic 
work in Edinburgh or elsewhere. 


A DecEITFUL INTERPRETATION.—The Rev. W. J. Dawson, 
the editor of the Young Man, replying to a correspondent, informs 
him that St. John’s declaration—that the “whole world lieth in 
wickedness” is merely a historical note describing the condition 
of society in the Roman Empire. Things, he intimates, have 
much improved since the apostle penned the words, and to read 
them as if they applied in all their force to our refined and 
civilised age, would, he says, be quite a mistake. This is a very 
deceitful interpretation, but nevertheless the only one which the 
editor of the Young Man could well make. For the religion 
which he represents lives, moves, and has its being in the world— 
a refined artistic world it may be—but still the world which is not 
of the Father. The Christ whom this modern religious world 
worships is a Christ who can agree well with wholesale novel 
reading and sensuous worship, but this is not He that was 
revealed to Bunyan, Augustine, or Rutherford. This is not the 
Christ that was burnt at Smithfield or beheaded in the Grass- 
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market. Let Mr. Dawson distinguish as he may the nineteenth 
century from the first, it is certain the depravity of the last 
age is as deep and deadly as that of the first. To the true 
Christian it is still the world that lieth in wickedness, the 
world where our Lord was crucified, and the world which is still 
at mortal feud with all that savours of vital religion. 


CARDINAL MANNING’S FANATICAL ZEAL.—The Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, writing on the Cardinal in the Methodist Times, 
says :—‘‘I was simply horrified at the calmness with which he 
[Dr. Manning] declared that he would be willing to deluge the 
whole of Europe with blood 2% order to destroy the unity of Italy, 
and recover the Temporal Power of the Pope. He also expressed a 
conviction that the German Empire was very insecure, and would 
probably be shattered in the course of the great war which he 
prophesied would destroy both the unity of Germany and the unity 
of Italy in order to restore the Pope to the throne of Rome.” We 
thus learn what the Papacy is evidently bent on bringing about, 
viz., a Continental war, in the interests of the Temporal Power. 
Luther, in one of his sarcastic pieces against the Pope, says, 
“J salute thee Peter, King of Sicily and fisherman at Bethsaida.” 
We quite believe the loss of his temporalities is an irksome thing 
to the successor of St. Peter. Nor with such a cause of offence 
rankling in his mind is the peace of the nations at all secure. It 
is the part of a wise man to have an awe of the power—the real 
superhuman power which is lodged in the Papacy. We firmly 
believe a day of trial is hastening on for Protestant Churches and 
Protestant States, when they will once again have to rescue their 
liberties at a costly rate from this destroyer. Nor will the shallow, 
lukewarm, ill-instructed Protestantism of the most part of 
Protestants avail in that struggle, for the river of temptation will 
be deep and strong, and all the patrons of a sensuous worship, 
all lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God, all degenerate 
Protestants who have schemed and plotted how to make money 
instead of to grow in grace, shall be drawn in and overwhelmed 
either by reason of their lusts or their fears, and none shall 
stand the trial save they who have a real spiritual revelation 
of Christ. 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR JOHNSTON.—The decision of the 
Aberdeen University Court Committee has been adverse to the 
Professor, and wholly in favour of the students. The sole 
charge, however, established against him is want of method in 
his lectures, while the complaint of inadequacy, a much more 
important one, has failed. Several witnesses of good standing 
testified that his lectures were both methodical and adequate, 
while they also bore testimony to the unruly and disgraceful 
behaviour of the students. One witness especially, Rev. John 
Mackay, Carie, Killin, gave very decided evidence in favour of 
the Professor and against the students. Notwithstanding all this, 
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the committee have recommended the Court to ask Professor 
Johnston to retire, and that solely upon the ground of lack of 
method in his lectures, which they construe as an incapacity in 
the part of the Professor to teach. This construction is a very 
questionable one, for it is almost impossible for the most highly 
skilled Professor to compel students to accept views they are 
prejudiced against. And even if the Professor lacked method, is 
not the loss of his chair too high a penalty? Would not some 
friendly advice be the better way to meet the case? But the root 
of the whole matter is just this, that Professor Johnston is too 
sound in the faith, and too decided an opponent of modern 
rationalistic views to be tolerated by our new divinity students, or 
for that matter, new divinity professors. On the other hand, if he 
had been an adept at tearing the books of the Old Testament into 
a hundred fragments, and assigning to each an imaginary author, 
after the manner of the “higher” critics, he would have been 
extolled as a great light, and nothing would have been heard of 
this case. The matter, however, is not yet finally settled, and it is 
to be hoped that the Established Church will refuse the unprece- 
dented distinction, or rather—dishonour, among the Churches, of 
consenting to the ejection from her staff of theological teachers 
of a man, whose greatest sin is his steadfast adherence to one of 
the fundamental principles of her own standards, viz., that the 
Bible is from beginning to end the infallible Word of God. 


OPENING OF NEW CHURCH AT Ospan.—We omitted to state in 
our last number that the new Free Presbyterian Church at Oban, 
was opened on Friday, 3rd July. The edifice, which is neat and 
comfortable, is capable of containing 240, and has a hall adjoining 
to seat about 60.) The cost is about £800. The opening 
services were conducted by the Rev. J. R. Mackay, Gairloch. 
Mr. Mackay also preached on the following Sabbath. There were 
good attendances at all the services, and the collection on both 
days amounted in total to £66 12s. 


The Farmer and the Romish ReliceMonger. 


i the year 1644, a very interesting book was imprinted by 

Robert Bryson, and sold at his shop, at the sign of Iona, in 
Edinburgh, entitled, 4 storie of the Church of Scotland. This 
book records a curious incident which occurred ‘“‘a little before 
the death of George Wischard” (Wishart) the martyr. We give 
this incident as contrasting the shrewdness of a Scottish farmer 
with the duplicity of a Romish preacher. 

On a certain holiday a number of the inhabitants of a village 
near Haddington were gathered around a man, whose sun-browned 
countenance and peculiar garb indicated that he had been a 
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traveller in some foreign land. The man had been to Rome, and 
had brought home with him “very many holy reliques and new 
things of great virtue, as he gave out; but the things were not to 
bee had, nor any benefit by the sight or touching of them, without 
moneys.” Around this “ Romish Pedlar” stood the greater part 
of the villagers, listening with the greatest attention, and with 
astonishment and admiration plainly depicted on their counten- 
ances although here and there an expression of doubt might have 
been detected. 

Among the marvellous things which were presented to the 
admiration of the simple villagers, there was a bell, which the 
relic-monger eulogised as possessing the most extraordinary virtues, 
especially this, that it was an infallible detector of falsehood or 
perjury. ‘‘For,” said the man, elevating his voice as he spoke, 
“thus shall it be made known whether what a man sweareth be 
false, or whether it be the truth which he sweareth. When any- 
one sweareth laying his hand on this bell, if he swear true, he 
shall, after the oath sworn, remove his hand easily from the bell 
without any change to the bell; but if he that sweareth, having his 
hand upon the bell, sweareth falsely, his hand will stick to the 
bell, and the bell will rive asunder. And look you, my masters,” 
continued he, pointing with one of his fingers to a small crack 
in the bell, “here is a rift which was made when one did falsely 
make oath, having his hand upon this bell.” 

This statement of the pedlar made, as might be expected, 
no small impression upon his auditory. But while the pedlar 
was in the height of his triumph, a plain but thoughtful-looking 
man, a farmer of the neighbourhood, stepped forward, and laying 
his hand upon the pedlar’s arm, asked him to let him have the 
bell in his hand to look at it more nearly. The man glanced a 
little uneasily at the farmer’s face, and then at the faces which 
looked intently at him, and probably concluding that the farmer 
was a man of some local influence, he with an air of triumph, 
which yet hardly concealed a shade of anxiety, placed the bell in 
his hand. The farmer took the bell, and examined it with the 
greatest attention. 

“Truly,” said he, “this is a marvellous bell—a bell of rare 
virtue. And how sayest thou, that if any man shall swear falsely 
upon this bell, it will rend? Truly ’tis a wonderful bell. And 
now I bethink me I have a matter, a very weighty business, which 
lieth heavily upon my mind. ‘Wilt thou, my good master,’ said 
he, turning suddenly with a searching look towards the man, who 
was intently watching him, though apparently well pleased with 
the farmer’s eulogy of the bell, ‘wilt thou suffer me to make oath 
on this weighty matter which troubles me, in the presence of these 
people, having my hand on this bell that so it may be made clear 
that I swear truly ?’” 

“Yea,” said the man, with some little hesitation, for he could 
not well refuse, and yet did not much like the trial. 
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“Then, good people all,” said the farmer, speaking with a bold, 
strong voice, ‘“‘ye see, before I swear, the rift that is already in the 
bell, and how big it is, and that I have nothing upon my fingers 
to make them stick to the bell.” So saying he showed them his 
open hand, and then laying it upon the bell, he continued, in a 
clear, solemn tone, ‘I swear, in the presence of the living God, 
and before these good people, that the Pope of Rome is anti- 
Christ, and that all the rabble of his clergy, cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, priests, monks, with the rest of the crew, are locusts come 
from hell to delude the people and to withdraw them from God. 
Moreover, I promise they will return to hell.” Then lifting up 
his hand, he exclaimed, ‘‘See friends, I have lifted up my hand 
freely from the bell; and look unto the rift in the bell, it is one 
and the same without change. ‘This showeth, according to the 
saying of this merchant, that I have sworn truth.” 

The discomfited merchant, who had tried to interrupt the 
farmer in his harangue, but in vain, stood for a moment or two 
irresolute. ‘Villain! heretic!” he muttered through his closed 
teeth ; but a glance at the altered countenances around him (for 
the farmer’s speech had thoroughly accomplished its object) con- 
vinced him it would be prudent to bridle his wrath; so, hastily 
gathering up his wonderful bell and other curious articles and 
relics, lest in their revulsion of feeling the people should seize 
upon and destroy them, the relic-monger, with lowered head and 
scowling brow, strode away as rapidly as possible. “Then,” says 
the old history, ‘‘this poor fellow went away, and never more was 
seen in Scotland, nor any other of his kinde who brought reliques 
or other like toyes from Rome.” 

The farmer stood for a few minutes with folded arms gazing 
after the “ Romish pedlar,” and then, turning to the people said: 
‘“* Beware, friends, of the man of sin; turn away your eyes from 
beholding the lying vanities of papistry ; and read ye and reverence 
ye God’s holy word, and may it guide ye all in the way of 
life.” And having said this, without waiting to listen to the 
congratulations of his friends, the farmer hastened to his home.— 
The Gospel Echo. 


“But,” say ye, “I would yield unto Him if I knew that He 
would accept of me or the like of me.” Oh high blasphemy! To 
say that thou wouldest, He would not ; to say that thy insignificant 
love would go beyond His infinite love; for He chose us before 
we chose Him; He loved us before we loved Him. His love has 
helped many and drowned their iniquity—many who were loath 
to come to heaven. Hell, devils, and men have tried His*love, 
but they have never yet found a crack or a flaw in it.— 1d@zam 
Guthrie, 
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Fnconsistency of Free Church Ministers. 


QUOTATION FROM MR. SPURGEON. 


A FRIEND has sent us the following letter which appeared 
4 in the Szgnal for April, 1889 :— 


Dear Srr,—Apropos of much that has appeared lately in the 
pages of the Szgza/ regarding the inconsistency—I might say the 
immorality—of some of the ministers of our Church, who now 
openly question the genuineness of the Scriptures, though at their 
ordination they avowed them to be the infallible Word of God: 
of others who ignore the Confession of Faith, and want it altered, 
although when they entered the Church they subscribed their 
approval of it ; and of others still who openly proclaim themselves 
Voluntaries and agitate for disestablishment, though they are fully 
aware that these are contrary to the constitution of the Free 
Church, I send you the following extract from a recent sermon of 
Spurgeon (than whom there is no better or sounder authority) on 
the text, “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 
Would that we had more Nathanaels and fewer Judases in our 
Church ! 

“The Christian man in whom there is no guile zs true to his 
convictions. ‘This is an age in which convictions are sadly rare, 
and where they do exist they are singularly sleepy and torpid. I 
take it as a Christian man and minister, that I have no right to 
occupy the pulpit of a congregation if I do not believe those 
doctrines which I professed to believe when I became the pastor 
of the Church. I have no right to undermine the basis upon 
which the Church was formed. Asa private member of a Church, 
I have no right to be a member of a Church whose doctrines I do 
not accept, indeed I ought not to regard it as a possibility that I 
could remain to profess what 1 do not agree with. Jam responsible 
as a member of a Church for all that is taught and all that is done 
by that Church in its Church capacity, and if I am protesting in 
my heart, and yet in my proper person continue part and parcel 
of that Church, I am not acting truthfully to God. We want, in 
this century, a class of men who are endowed with a double 
portion of conscience to what is generally exhibited by professors ; 
for there are many of them who have got enough conscience to 
make them miserable and disagreeable, but not enough to make 
them honestly quit their positions. ‘They have enough conscience 
to make them feel uncomfortable, but not enough to force them 
to act bravely for what they believe. Who wants to have a 
conscience that will only be quiet by being drugged?  Trifling 
with conscience, though common enough, is one of the most 
deadly sins against a man’s self, of which he can be guilty.”— 
lamete:, VIGILANS, 


EDINBURGH, 18¢h March, 1889. 
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Erplanatory Criticism of the Declaratory 
FAct. 


WE now proceed to examine the second section of the Act, 

which runs as follows :—‘ That, in holding and teaching, 
according to the Confession of Faith, the corruption of man’s 
whole nature as fallen, this Church also maintains that there 
remain tokens of his greatness as created in the image of God; 
that he possesses a knowledge of God and of duty; that he is 
responsible for compliance with the moral law and with the 
Gospel; and that, although unable without the aid of the Holy 
Spirit to return to God, he is yet capable of affections and 
actions which in themselves are virtuous and praiseworthy.” This 
section deals with the fall of man and its effects. This important 
subject is treated, as we might expect like former subjects, in a 
way that modifies the doctrines of the, Confession, and adapts 
them to the light and easy views of sin and man’s depravity 
which are current in the present age. Instead of a bold, clear, 
and truthful statement of man’s total depravity by nature, as a 
corrective to current views, we have a statement which is fitted to 
gratify the pride and self-righteousness of the age, and is not 
wanting in serious deviations from essential and vital truth. If 
the views contained in this section are believed by anxious 
inquirers, they may freely cherish shallow and inadequate im- 
pressions of their sin and misery, so that something far less than 
“the great salvation” that is in Christ will meet their case. Their 
latter end will therefore be worse than their first. 

The first clause in this section is open to criticism. It sets 
forth that the Church holds and teaches, according to the 
Confession, ‘‘the corruption of man’s whole nature as fallen.” 
These words are given as a summary of Confessional teaching. 
They are right as far as they go. But we must remember that 
the Confession not only teaches that man’s whole nature is 
corrupt, but is totally corrupt. This makes a great difference, 
and in an important document such as this Act every word is of 
value. The omission of the word “total” before corruption is 
therefore significant. The Church, in the above expression, only 


commits itself to the corruption of man’s whole nature, and not 
16 
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to the total corruption thereof. The words “whole nature” do 
not alter the matter anything. For the whole or every part of an 
organism may be corrupt, and yet not totally so. We feel, there- 
fore, that the opening words of this section are a fitting preface to 
the light and erroneous views of man’s fallen estate that follow. 
The Act proceeds: ‘This Church also maintains that there 
remain tokens of his greatness as created in the image of God.” 
Admitting that there are tokens in man of his original greatness, 
such as reason and conscience, which are, however, largely 
weakened and corrupted by sin, we deny that there are such 
remaining tokens as this Act asserts. We are told ‘“‘he possesses 
a knowledge of God and duty.” This is an ascription to man of 
attainments that even Pelagius himself would have shrunk from 
making. We know of no Christian creed that affirms so much of 
man by nature; and there is no statement throughout the Act 
more destitute of foundation from, or more contrary to, the 
teaching of the Word of God than this. It is to be wondered at 
that men who professed the least regard whatsoever to the 
Scriptures, or had the smallest acquaintance with human nature, 
could employ such language. To assert of man that “he 
possesses a knowledge of God” is not simply to say that his 
conscience testifies that there is a God, or that his understanding 
leads him to believe in a Supreme Being, but it is to declare that 
man in his natural state, dead in sin, and independent of the 
Scriptures, knows the living and true God. How utterly contrary 
to truth this is we need hardly attempt to prove. If the framers 
say no such meaning was intended, then we affirm that they were 
either ignorant of the proper use of the English language, or that 
they used it most carelessly. One thing is certain, that the man 
who wants shelter for his erroneous views will not hesitate to take 
the language of the Act in its plain sense without modification. 
But it is quite probable that the framers will not disclaim the 
interpretation we have given, for is it not a fact that Professor 
Candlish, D.D., of the Free Church College, Glasgow, asserts in 
one of his books, a statement equally as wild as theirs, that those 
among the heathen who loved goodness loved God, even although 
they might deny His existence? When this is the sort of 
theology vented in high places of instruction, we need expect no 
better in the Declaratory Act. The Word of God, however, will 
stand for ever, when the vain notions of men shall perish, and 
that Word asserts that men by nature are “without God” 
(Eph. ii. 12), ‘know not God” (1 Thess. iv. 5), and are “haters 
of God” (Rom. i. 30). We are also told in 2 Thess. i. 8 that 
when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven He will take 
“vengeance on them that know not God.” Men in their natural 
estate are thus declared ignorant of God, and it is only blindness 
and presumption that would affirm the opposite. On the other 
hand, when it is considered what “a knowledge of God” implies, 
it is also seen how far this Act wanders from the truth. In John 
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Xvil. 3 it is written, ‘And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” Here we are told that it is eternal life to know God, and 
if this Act is true, every man in his natural state possesses eternal 
life—a manifest absurdity. Further, a knowledge of God implies 
saving acquaintance with Jesus Christ, for ‘neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him” (Matt. xi. 27), so that it is all one to say that a man 
by nature possesses a knowledge of Christ as to say that he 
possesses a knowledge of God. It is therefore quite clear that 
the Act ascribes to man in his natural state what is only possible 
to man when enlightened by the Spirit of God in the knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. We are also informed in this 
clause that man by nature possesses “‘a knowledge of duty.” 
This also is a further statement thoroughly unwarrantable. No 
doubt the law was originally written on man’s heart, but man’s 
duty does not simply comprehend what is to be found in the 
moral law, but also what is to be found in the Gospel. Of 
extremely important duties contained in the latter, man by nature 
is totally ignorant, and therefore requires the teaching of the 
Word of God. To say, therefore, that “‘he possesses a know- 
ledge of duty” is to say what is contrary to truth and experience. 
The Act further goes on to say that ‘he is responsible for com- 
pliance with the moral law and the Gospel,” and to this we have 
just one, but an important objection, namely—that his responsi- 
bility is here based, not upon the authority of God in law and 
Gospel, but upon man’s supposed powers of compliance in 
possessing a knowledge of God and duty. We admit that man is 
under moral obligation to keep the law and obey the Gospel, but 
he can do neither the one or the other without saving grace. 
The measure of his responsibility does not serve as any index to 
the measure of his ability, for that is virtually nothing, because he 
is ‘‘ dead in sins ”—the weight of his responsibility only serves to 
show him the depth of his inability. It is thus he is made 
sensible of his need of saving grace to fulfil his obligations 
according as Christ said to His disciples, ‘‘ Without me ye can do 
nothing” (John xv. 5). To set before fallen man, therefore, that 
he has any measure of ability by nature to comply with the law or 
the Gospel is to delude him as to the possession of powers he is 
utterly unable of exercising, and is also to take away the possibility 
of a sense of the need of saving grace finding a place in his soul. 
This section of the Act thus concludes :—“ And that, although 
unable without the aid of the Holy Spirit to return to God, he is 
yet capable of affections and actions which in themselves are 
virtuous and praiseworthy.” The reference here to “the aid” of 
the Spirit is one of the most unsatisfactory expressions of doctrine 
to be found in the Act. Man is described in the Scriptures as by 
nature “dead in trespasses and sins” (Eph. ii. 1), and what he 
needs is not aid but life. Aid may do something for a living man, 
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but nothing for a dead man. The Scriptures, therefore, affirms 
that sinners are “ quickened,” “ born again,” “‘ made new creatures 
in Christ Jesus,” all which expressions clearly prove that it was not 
the aid of the Spirit, but this almighty, creative, life-giving power 
that caused them to return to God. Witness also the language of 
Ephraim itt Jeremiah xxxi. 18, “‘Turn thou me and I shall be 
turned,” which shows that for a sinner to ‘‘turn,” or “return to 
God” there is required the almighty power of God, and that no 
creature help is of any value. The use of the words “the aid of 
the Holy Spirit” by the framers of this Act is all the more repre- 
hensible when it is considered that these words have long been 
the centre of controversy in the Christian Church. Arminians 
have held that men simply require the aid or help of the Spirit in 
returning to God and believing in Christ Jesus, while Calvinists 
have affirmed that men are totally dead in sin, and, therefore, 
require regeneration in order to return, a work that can only be 
accomplished by the life-giving energy of the Holy Ghost. In the 
former case man is represented as possessing some life, and, 
therefore, as capable of concurring and co-operating with the 
Spirit of God, while in the latter case he is represented as without 
any spiritual life, and so entirely passive in the hands of the Spirit 
when he comes to regenerate the soul and bring it back to God. 
The latter view is that of our Confession, and that which we 
believe to be agreeable to the Word of God, and, therefore, by 
the adoption of the former, the Free Church has accepted the 
Arminian and set aside the scriptural doctrine of regeneration. 
If men go wrong here, everything else that follows is likely to be 
wrong. It is, therefore, fraught with deadly consequences that 
erroneous views in so vital a subject should enter into the creed 
of the Free or any other Church. As to man’s capacity for 
‘affections and actions which in themselves are virtuous and 
praiseworthy,” let us hear what the Confession itself says on this 
subject. The Act treats of it in connection with the Fall, and 
therefore, gives a false impression of man’s fallen estate in the 
sight of God, but the Confession devotes a special chapter to the 
doctrine of ‘Good Works,” and puts it on its proper footing. It 
says, ‘Works done by unregenerate men, although, for the matter 
of them, they may be things which God commands, and of good 
use both to themselves and others ; yet, because they proceed not 
from an heart purified by faith ; nor are done in a right manner, 
according to the Word ; nor to a right end, the glory of the Lord ; 
they are therefore sinful, and cannot please God, or make a man 
meet to receive grace from God. And yet their neglect of them 
is more sinful, and displeasing unto God.” (Chap. 16, sect. 7). 
The works treated of in this section of the Confession will 
evidently embrace the “‘affections and actions” referred to in the 
Act. Looking at these affections and actions in the light of the 
Confession, we may say that “although, for the matter of them, 
they may be things which God commands, and of good use to 
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themselves and others, yet because of ‘three vital defects pointed 
out above they are therefore sinful and cannot please God.’” 
This is the Scriptural verdict which the Confession gives on the 
subject. But the impression given by the Act is that natural 
men are capable of affections and actions that are virtuous and 
praiseworthy even in the sight of God, and that the human race 
is not totally sinful in nature and practice. This view is not 
only subversive of the doctrine of the Confession, but also of that 
of the Word of God which declares that “there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one” (Ps. liii. 3), that “unto them that are 
defiled and unbelieving nothing is pure” (Tit. i. 15), and that 
“the sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord” 
(Prov. xv. 8). The best that man can perform in his natural 
state has been well described by one of the early fathers of the 
Church as “shining sin.” Let us use a simple illustration. Love 
to one’s fellowmen is a virtuous and praiseworthy affection. But 
when that love, as is the case with all unregenerate persons, is 
not accompanied by love to God as the predominant affection of 
the soul, then the former affection takes the place of the latter, 
and the soul worships the creature rather than the Creator, com- 
mitting thereby sin of such a heinous character as leaves no real 
virtue or praiseworthiness in mere affection to one’s fellow-men. 
If all the affections and actions of man are tested in this way it 
may easily be seen that their character in nowise modifies one’s 
views of the Fall, but rather reveals its tremendous extent and 
consequences. Besides, let it be observed that if there be any 
outward rectitude or virtue in men this is traceable not to any 
lack of depravity or presence of good in the creature, but to the 
common influences of the Spirit of God. These influences 
surround, in more or less degree, the whole human race. But the 
framers of the Act forgot these influences altogether in their extra- 
ordinary readiness to credit man with some natural power for good, 

In conclusion, we affirm that it is drugging souls with sweet 
poison to make them believe they are capable of affections and 
actions that have any real virtue or praiseworthiness in the sight 
of God. Nevertheless, this is the obvious meaning of the Act, 
which clearly teaches that men are not at all so bad by nature as 
they were formerly told from faithful evangelical pulpits in 
Scotland, and that there is something good in man after all. 
This kind of doctrine is much more prevalent than people are 
aware of. A certain Rev. Mr. Ferrier, a few years ago an 
assistant in a Free Church in Aberdeen, and now an ordained 
minister, situated somewhere in the south, stated in a sermon, 
then printed for private circulation, that the apostle might well 
describe the Ephesians as “dead in trespasses in sins,” but for 
any one to say so of amiable young men and women who were 
battling their way through life, such was ‘‘a monstrous lie before 
heaven and hell!” That was the substance of his remarks. 
Our readers need not be startled. The same thing is to be found 
in milder language in the Declaratory Act. 
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H Sermon 


By THE Rev. ALLAN MACKENZIE, INVERNESS. 


wows ~~ 


“Who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and supplications, 
with strong crying and tears, unto him that was able to save him from 
death, and was heard in that he feared.” —HEBREWS Vv. 7. 


NAAN 


pee Epistle to the Hebrews clearly teaches that the priest- 
hood of Christ is based upon His eternal Sonship. The 
heir of all things is the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the 
express image of His person. Hence, in connection with His 
incarnation, the angels are commanded to worship Him. The 
Father addresses Him both as God and Lord: “But unto the 
Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” “And, 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the 
earth, and the heavens are the works of thine hands.” 

A priesthood not founded on this eternal Rock would be 
absolutely useless. There is no meaning in the Old Testament 
priesthood, except in its symbolical relation to this. It was 
necessary, however, that the eternal Son should also become the 
Son of Man. ‘‘ Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same.” 
“Tt behoved him to be made like unto his brethren.” ‘In all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 

He is thus able to measure out ‘compassion on the ignorant, 
and on them that are out of the way; for that he himself also is 
compassed with infirmity.” ‘‘ Himself took our infirmities, and 
bore our sicknesses.” But it was necessary that He should have 
a divine call to His office. No person could call Him but God 
the Father, acting as the representative of the Godhead. The 
call to office is not after the order of the Aaronic priesthood, but 
after the order of Melchisedek —a more ancient and more 
mysterious order—to signify the mystery of godliness in God 
being made manifest in the flesh. After this order was He called 
with Jehovah’s oath. “The Lord hath sworn, and will not 
repent, thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek.” 
“Tt repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved him at his heart.” But it shall never repent Him 
that He has constituted the last Adam, who is “the Lord from 
heaven,” priest for ever. He shall have no occasion for being 
grieved at His heart through failure on the part of the second 
man to implement the conditions of His priesthood in the days of 
His flesh, for the affairs of His house are now entrusted to none 
else than to His own eternal Son, who from the eternal hills of 
holiness beheld the habitable parts of the earth where the eternal 
plan of redemption was to be carried into execution through His 
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own priestly sacrifice and offering, in anticipation whereof He 
taught the Church to sing— 


‘* No sacrifice nor offering 

Did’st Thou at all desire ; 

Mine ears Thou bor’d : sin-offering Thou 
And burnt did’st not require : 

Then to the Lord these were my words, 
I come, behold and see ; 

Within the volume of the book 
It written is of me.” 


Let us now endeavour, in the hope of having divine guidance, 
to consider what this text which we find in the sacred roll 
declares concerning the four following points :—I.—The days of 
Christ’s flesh. II.—His offering. III.—The Person to whom 
He offered. IV.—How He was heard. 

I.—The days of Christ’s flesh. These days must have been 
the days of His humiliation. The mystery of godliness is that 
the eternal Son of God should have such days. The incarnation 
of the Second Person of the Godhead is a great deep, beyond the 
comprehension of any finite creature. Yet it is the great fact 
which forms the solid foundation on which redemption rests. 
The Sonship, the incarnation, the life, death, burial, resurrection, 
and ascension of Christ are the pillars that bear up and ’stablish 
the house of His glory. 

He who is God over all, and who created all, assumed a perfect 
human nature, free from every taint of sin, in conception, birth, 
life, and burial. His generation who shall declare, either in respect 
of the eternity thereof as the eternal Son, or the extraordinary 
and miraculous nature thereof in respect of the conception of His 
humanity through the power of the Holy Ghost. A true body 
and a reasonable soul, He as God assumed into real union with 
Himself, so that He had two distinct natures in His one person. 
His person is thus unique. Another such there is not. He has 
the nature of God and the nature of man, but only one person. 
He had a person before He had a human nature, therefore the 
taking of human nature did not give him a person. He was the 
Second Person of the Trinity from all eternity. He did not 
change by becoming man, but He took into union with Himself 
what He had not before His incarnation. He did not cease to 
be what He was, and yet He became what He was not when He 
became man. His glory He could not, as some imagined, leave 
behind Him when He became man, otherwise His Church could 
not say, We beheld His glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father. Owing to the indissoluble union between the two 
natures there seems to have been, as it were, a concentrating of 
the glory that was infinite and eternal on the tabernacle of His 
humanity wherein it was veiled, like the Shekinah between the 
Cherubim over the mercy-seat in the holiest of all. “ For in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” All the faculties 
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and members of soul and body He possessed in their entirety and 
in their perfection. He can thus speak of His soul as sorrowful, 
of His heart as melted like wax, of His will as swallowed up in 
His Father’s will, of His strength being dried as a potsherd, of 
His hands and feet being pierced. The declarations regarding 
His real humanity are as clear as those relating to His eternal 
Godhead. What phase of real humanity is there which He does 
not speak of in the days of His flesh? Sin is not an essential 
element of humanity, therefore He—and He was alone as the son 
of man in this—was free from every taint of it. Yet God sent 
Him, His own Son, in “the likeness of sinful flesh.” This seems 
to be the real significance of the term, ‘“‘The days of his flesh.” 
They were days in which sin was imputed to Him, namely—the 
sin of all the elect. He was made sin for them. He was the 
sin-bearer during all these days. The guilt of an innumerable 
company was laid upon Him, hence His cry in His own psalm, 
“For innumerable evils have compassed me about.” These 
were the just deserts of His own body, the Church. The 
oneness is such that the Church can say, “ We are members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones,” although, as in the case 
of the marriage covenant, the distinction of persons is absolutely 
maintained. It is a federal relation that secures the vital union 
of both. Therefore the days of Christ’s flesh are days in which 
He is bowed down under the load of all the sins of His brethren, 
of His spouse given Him in the covenant. The days of Christ’s 
flesh were days that were appointed in the eternal decrees. 
They were not long when compared with the age of the patriarchs, 
but the importance of them is so great that we are not now 
surprised that it is written, ‘“‘ And there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, 
I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.” This is no exaggerated statement. 
What else could the days of His flesh be, but so fruitful that the 
light that shines from eternity to eternity should be concentrated 
upon them? Here we see wonders upon wonders. The works 
executed by our Lord in his short public ministry on earth are 
so transcendant and marvellous that even John, who writes with 
the pen of inspiration, finishes His gospel with the feeling of how 
little of it could be revealed to men. And yet, let it be noted 
that all this was done by one who was compassed with sinless 
infirmities, and who was tempted at every step by the great 
enemy, and opposed by all the malice of a world lying in the 
wicked one. How near the sympathy of Christ comes to His 
people in this respect it is impossible for us to determine, but 
that it is nearer than any creature can grasp is manifest. ‘‘ For 
we have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin.” It was in those days then that He offered 
His offering and finished His work. 
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II.—We will now endeavour to explain what the offering of 
Christ was. Here we must notice a fundamental doctrine in 
relation to Christ’s priesthood, namely, that He offered Himself. 
He gave Himself. He gave His life aransomformany. No other 
sacrifice could suffice. To present anything short of this, were 
to present what God could not in justice accept. It was a person 
in the room of persons. ‘‘ Himself for me.” This is substitution 
and suretyship. There are two things jealously guarded in the 
account given of Christ’s priesthood. In the first place, it is made 
abundantly clear that He offered Himself. True, in the days of 
His flesh He had no other offering to give, although He did not 
cease to be what He was as the Creator of all. The conditions 
of the covenant required that while He was making many rich, 
He Himself should in the days of His humiliation be made poor. 
“Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor.” 
There can therefore be no suspicion that He satisfied God with 
any earthly sacrifices. These would be of no value had they 
been offered. But when He presents Himself to God as priest 
and sacrifice, it is impossible for God to look upon Him without 
seeing infinite glory in the Offerer and in the offering. When He 
comes to the burning mount where no finite creature can live, He 
takes no other sacrifice with Him than Himself. Hence the 
language of every step is, “Lo, I come.” And, in the second 
place, no person could offer this offering but Himself. It was 
He who gave Himself. It was a free will offering. ‘‘ Therefore 
doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take 
it again. This commandment have L~received of my Father.” 
These two essential elements of the priesthood we find jealously 
guarded, even when the offering is regarded as having been given 
up through the eternal Spirit, lest it should be possible to imagine 
that it was the Spirit who offered when He anointed Him for His 
priestly work. ‘‘ Who, through the eternal Spirit offered himself.” 
It was thus Christ who offered, and the sacrifice He offered was 
Himself. Herein lies the glory of the work. He offered Him- 
self; He offered through the eternal Spirit, and He offered 
himself to God, the Father. How could such an offering but be 
acceptable? In this text we have, so to speak, the twofold 
accompaniments of the offering, in the ‘‘prayers and supplica- 
tions,” and in the “strong crying and tears.” We shall not at 
present inquire how far these elements were present in the life of 
Christ before the scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary. Prayers, 
supplications, strong crying, and tears, there were manifested 
throughout His public ministry; but the aspect of these in the 
garden and on the cross is somewhat different. Deep now 
calleth unto deep. All the guilt of all the redeemed is laid to 
His charge as their surety. God, the righteous Judge, imputes 
them allto Him. He is reckoned among the transgressors. He is 
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bound that they may be set free. The deep of imputed guilt calls 
to the deep of righteous wrath. The floods are now going over 
the Man of sorrows. 

All things which were written in the law of Moses, and in the 
Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning His sufferings, are now 
receiving their fulfilment. His language therefore can be read in 
the Psalms which predicted the sufferings, quite as sure as in the 
Gospels where the facts are unerringly related. The first 
accompaniments of His offering were “‘ prayers and supplications.” 
These are joined together, although there is a difference in the 
meaning. Elements such as these are wonderfully blended 
together in the texture that makes up the righteousness of Christ. 
They are the threads forming the warp and the woof of that 
garment wrought out by Him whose days were “swifter than a 
weaver’s shuttle,” when he was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
“Prayers” here signify entreaties in the time of distress. They 
are different from those referred to in the life of Christ before the 
sacrifice was offered. They form the incense that arises with a 
sweet-smelling savour from the sacrifice. They emanate from the 
bruised Rose of Sharon. When He prayed on the mount, the 
fashion of his countenance was altered, and His raiment was 
white and glistening. He was then transfigured with the light 
of divine glory. Here He prays at a time in which he seems 
almost transfigured with divine wrath. His prayer is an offering 
up of His soul’s need and of His soul’s exercise. Here we are on 
most holy ground. We can only behold afar off. It is the 
meeting-place of the waves and billows that pass over His soul. 
Elements constitute His sufferings that no finite creature can 
conceive. He may well say, ‘‘My strength is dried up like a 
potsherd ; and my tongue it cleaveth to my jaws; and thou hast 
brought me into the dust of death.” 

Then does He pray—“ But be not far from me, O Lord; O my 
strength, haste thee to help me. Deliver my soul from the sword; 
my darling from the power of the dog. Save me from the lion’s 
mouth, for thou hast heard me from the horns of the unicorns.” 
“ But as for me, my prayer is unto thee, O Lord, in an acceptable 
time: O God, in the multitude of thy mercy hear me, in the truth 
of thy salvation. Deliver me out of the mire, and let me not 
sink; let me be delivered from them that hate me, and out of the 
deep waters. Let not the water-flood overflow me, neither let the 
deep swallow me up, and let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. 
Hear me, O Lord; for thy loving kindness is good: turn unto me 
according to the multitude of thy tender mercies. And hide not 
thy face from thy servant; for I am in trouble: hear me speedily.” 
What have we here but all the tenderness of the holy soul of 
Jesus stirred to its very depths in prospect of the cup, and the 
shame of the cross upon which the succeeding verses of this same 
Psalm should have their literal fulfilment in the vinegar which was 
given Him to drink. And in the stirring up of all these tender 
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holy feelings towards His own Father from whom He is about to 
receive this awful cup, He looks for any outlet not within Himself 
or around Him, but into his Father’s face, as the righteous Judge 
and the disposer of all the events that must regulate the course 
now to be pursued in satisfying the claims of eternal justice. 
And when from the Father’s face He reads the impossibility of 
passing the cup, He asa Son, learning experimental obedience by 
the things which he suffers, lays His holy head, now bathed in a 
sweat of blood, in His Father’s bosom, and on His Father’s will, 
and prays, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” This is the ultimate petition in 
reference to the cup, and now the zeal of drinking it has such a 
vehement flame, that He says to Peter, who would use his 
sword to avert the stroke wherewith the Shepherd was now to be 
smitten, Put up thy sword into the sheath: the cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it? When He prays that 
the Father’s will should be done, the prayer implies that the 
Father’s will should be done by Him as well as to Him. For 
doing this, His humanity needed strength and support. It was 
at this stage that “there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him.” How the appearance of the angel 
strengthened Him has been well explained by the suggestion that 
the angel worshipped Him. This meant two things. In the first 
place, it implied that the exercise of His sorrowful soul was 
thrown, as it were, back upon the command to the angels in 
reference to Him as the first-begotten: ‘And let all the angels 
of God worship him.” In the second place, the exercise of His 
soul, which was then concentrated upon the cup, must have been 
thrown back, if we may speak so, upon the infinite resources of 
His own eternal power and Godhead. Yet, this did not remove 
the agony; for we immediately read: ‘“‘ And being in an agony 
he prayed more earnestly: and His sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.” But with dyed 
garments He rises to travel in the greatness of His strength, 
speaking in righteousness, and mighty to save. During all this 
transaction, no outward hand had touched Him. The cause of 
agony was between the Father and Him in the secret pavilion of 
Gethsemane, where His disciples slumbered in presence of His 
sorrow as they did in presence of the glory on the mount. 

The “‘supplications” which He offered have a meaning differing 
them from the “prayers.” They imply requests for peace offered 
over sacrifices, or on the ground of offerings. They lead us to 
the intercession of the priest. ‘And he was numbered with the 
transgressors, and he bare the sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors.” The demonstration of this truth we find 
in the garden also. “If, therefore, ye seek me, let these go their 
way.” Christ is here addressing the officers of justice. Their 
action, indeed, so far as their relation to Christ was concerned, 
indicated the lowest depths of injustice. But so far as eternal 
justice was concerned in arresting the surety, it was just that 
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these should be the instruments through whom He should be 
taken. The eternal rectitude of justice is not tarnished on 
account of the character of the executioners. Rather does it 
demand this, because the people for whom the surety acted 
deserved to suffer at the hands of their fellow sinners, as well as 
under the wrath of God. And there must be such oneness that 
their spotless Substitute must also suffer at the hands of sinful 
men. But in addressing the officers of justice, He seems to 
address justice itself. First, He reveals Himself as Jehovah, the 
person who said, I am that I am. “I am Ae.” Iam. This 
ray of light from the face of His glory caused them to fall back- 
ward on the ground. He must, however, willingly surrender 
Himself, if He is to drink the cup; but He cannot do this 
without veiling His glory as the great Iam. It is then in the full 
light of His eternal glory as Jehovah that He offers Himself, and 
it is in the same manner that He asks the release of all those 
given Him. The apostle notes this when he adds, “Tha* the 
saying might be fulfilled which he spake, Of them which thou 
gavest me, have I lost none.” All given Him are embraced in 
His supplications, and the supplications, while outwardly ad- 
dressed to the officers, contain in them a plea presented to God 
as Judge, acting in accordance with eternal justice, that all whose 
names were borne on the breast-plate of their great High Priest 
should have reconciliation and peace through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. There was none exempted of all that were given Him, 
There was none forgotten ; therefore, none of them shall be lost. 
The weight of their deserved wrath He took upon Himself. Here 
He was acting as advocate with the Father. On the same 
grounds He pleads on the cross: ‘“ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” The prayers and supplications were 
also accompanied by ‘strong crying and tears.” This was also 
predicted in the Psalms. ‘I am weary of my crying: my throat 
is dried: mine eyes fail while I wait for my God.” ‘When I 
wept, and chastened my soul with fasting, that was to my 
reproach.” ‘‘ My tears have been my meat day and night, while 
they continuously say unto me, Where is thy God?” It is not in 
vain that the Holy Ghost here teaches that the crying was strong. 
It was not the moaning of one overcome. They were not the 
dying accents of a mere martyr. We shall only at present refer to 
two cries uttered on the cross. The first of these was, ‘“‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” All the elect forsook God ; 
therefore Christ is forsaken in their stead. They deserved 
to be forsaken throughout all eternity, and now the surety 
secures for them everlasting communion with God. Here we 
may read a contrast between the two Adams. The first Adam 
had all the outward and inward comforts which he needed for 
soul and body along with the presence and favour of God, yet he 
forsook God. The last Adam was, at this time, denuded of all 
the outward and inward comforts of soul and body, and of the 
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sensible enjoyment of the presence of God, and yet He did not, 
in this awful hour of darkness, forsake God. He calls on God 
through the awful terrors of the vials of the wrath that is poured 
out upon Him. And He calls upon God as His own God in this 
awful hour. In the garden, and at the close of the sufferings, He 
speaks to Him in the relation of the Son to the Father; but here, 
in the relation of the last Adam, and the Head of His covenant 
people, He speaks to Him as God, inflicting upon Him as 
surety, all that the righteousness and honour of Jehovah’s throne 
demanded as punishment for the sins laid to His charge, although 
they were not His-own, but His people’s. 

Another cry we hear in the words ‘‘it is finished.” This, too, 
was a ‘“‘strong” cry. ‘‘ His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated,” for we have a greater than Moses here. It is His own 
public testimony to the nature of His work which was now 
consummated. He does not die like the other malefactors. 
Pilate himself wondered that He was already dead. It is in 
infinite majesty that He drinks the last drop of the cup, and raises 
His head on high to emit one other cry of infinite triumph before 
He bows the same head in yielding His Spirit by His own free 
act into the Father’s hands. At this moment the wrath had 
passed over Him. The cup was passed from Him, but not 
without drinking its contents. The full light of the Father’s 
countenance was shining upon Him defore He bowed His head 
and gave up the ghost. It was in the full blaze of that light that 
He wound up the last part of His work on the cross by laying down 
His life, which was then, as before, under His own control. Of the 
‘‘ tears,” we may not have specific instances in the garden and on 
the cross, but we have indications in the Psalms that they were 
general throughout. His Church deserved weeping and wailing 
for ever and ever. His tears save her from that. Each drop 
shines with eternal glory. His head became a fountain of tears, 
and these, tears of blood. ‘The curse on the first Adam bound 
him to eat bread in the sweat of His face. Christ, who is made a 
curse for His people, procures bread for them by sweat which 
consisted of ‘great drops of blood.” ‘Tears indicate sorrow, and 
there was no sorrow like His sorrow. But His tears are wells of 
salvation out of which His people draw the water of life with joy. 

III.—Let us now consider who it was to whom Christ offered. 
He offered ‘“‘unto him that was able to save him from death.” 
This was God, the Father, acting as the righteous Judge in 
vindicating the rectitude of His eternal government when dealing 
with, the surety, to whom He could not show partiality in exacting 
the demands of inexorable justice. “*‘ He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all.” The infinite love of the 
Father to the person of the Son knew no abatement in this awful 
transaction, but pity must be hid from His eyes until all the guilt 
of the elect is expiated. And in all this process the Son was 
offering to the Father, and acting in things pertaining to God. 
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He could not offer to any other. But how did He die, when He 
was offering to Him that was able to save Him from death? 
There is a difference between being saved out of death and being 
saved from dying. He died, the just for the unjust, and yet He 
was saved from death, for He was heard in that He feared. The 
text shows that this power was in the hands of the Father as the 
Disposer of all that was laid upon the Substitute. And what the 
Father had power to do in this respect, was done to His only 
begotten Son, whom He regarded with special complacency in 
the obedience wherewith He yielded His life. ‘‘ Therefore, doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life that I might 
take it again.” We think that He was able to save Him from 
death in three respects. (1.) When the cup was made to pass 
before Him in the garden, causing Him sore amazement, and 
wringing great drops of blood from His body, through the agony 
of His soul, He was saved from being so overwhelmed at that 
moment that death should ensue before His work was finished. 
True, the resources of His own divine nature were indissolubly 
united to His soul and body as man, and did mysteriously 
prevent Him from sinking under this load, for no mere man could 
behold what He then beheld and live, but yet the terms of the 
covenant were such, that He was, in these sufferings, upheld by the 
Father. ‘Behold my servant whom I, uphold, mine elect in whom 
my soul delighteth, I have put my Spirit upon him, he shall bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles.” In accordance with the promise 
of the Father, the Spirit, which was given Him without measure, 
strengthened His holy humanity, which required this, while 
compassed about with sinless infirmities on which were gathered 
the waterspouts of the wrath which His people deserved. That 
He needed and received such strength, the presence of the 
angel testifies. 

(2.) He was able to save Him also from death when drinking 
the cup. No mere creature could be saved from death in 
drinking it. No mere creature could exhaust it. How fearful 
must the second death of the lost be for ever! When the Son of 
God Himself endured such sufferings, what must the eternal 
doom of the wicked and unsaved be? Death approached Christ 
armed with all its terrors. He could now say, ‘The sorrows of 
death compassed me, and the pains of hell got hold on me; I 
found trouble and sorrow.” Death comes with its sting, the 
strength of which is the law. Death could claim every individual 
for whom Christ stood, because they all came short of conformity 
to God’s holy law. But if Christ exhaust all the demands of law 
in their room, death can have no more power over Him, or over 
them, for He will then make an end of sin, seeing that sin is the 
transgression of the law. If law be satisfied by His conformity, 
and justice by His satisfaction, then He and His people are 
saved out of death. It was in anticipation of this that it was 
said, “ He will swallow up death in victory,” for He died without 
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being overcome by death. ‘‘O death, I will be thy plague; 
O grave, I will be thy destruction ; repentance shall be hid from 
mine eyes.” 

He overcame death instead of being overcome by it. He led 
captivity captive. And the Father was able to save Him from 
death by ceasing to smite with the sword after all the claims of law 
and justice were fully and finally satisfied. It was in view of 
this that Christ said, “It is finished.” Here is an end made 
of sin, and everlasting righteousness brought in. Here is the door 
of escape from the second death. Here we have the grounds of 
a sinner’s hope for justification. To this foundation the Holy 
Spirit leads the soul whom He quickens. Herein saving faith 
rests. Here God Himself rests. ‘It is finished.” The sorrows 
of death are already past. The pains of hell are already ex- 
hausted, for ‘‘ His soul was not left in hell, neither his flesh did 
see corruption.” 

The Father was also able to save Him from death when 
dying, by ceasing to forsake Him. He did not sink under the 
wrath of God, for then the wrath would not have been exhausted. 
The wrath had all gone over Him before He died. The Father’s 
face was shining in all its fulness of love and complacency on His 
soul and body defore He gave up the Ghost. It was in the full 
enjoyment of this that He committed His spirit into the hands of 
the Father. 

(3.) He was, moreover, able to save Him from death by raising 
Him up on the third day. “Christ was raised up from the dead 
by the glory of the Father.” This was the implementing of the 
promise that He should not suffer His Holy One to see corruption. 
The state of Christ’s body in the grave was unique, not only 
because it was united to the Godhead, as was His soul which was 
now in paradise, but also because He had left it in the keeping, 
so to speak, of the Father’s promise, in the full confidence that it 
should be absolutely preserved from the corruption of death, 
until His spirit should return to inhabit the glorified tabernacle in 
which He was to ascend to the right hand of the majesty in the 
heavens. 

IV.—We are now led to consider finally how Christ ‘‘ was 
heard in that he feared.” To explain this fear as piety or 
reverence on account of which He was heard would seem to 
disconnect this part of the verse to some extent from the former 
part. It is indeed -quite true that He was heard on account of 
His Godly fear, for ‘“‘the spirit of knowledge, and of the fear of 
the Lord” rested upon Him beyond measure. Godly fear rested 
upon Him in perfection. But it cannot be denied that He feared 
the wrath of God, otherwise His sufferings would be divested of 
their intensity. He began to be sore amazed in the garden. If 
He were capable of being sorrowful and wearied, why should He 
not be capable of being afraid of impending wrath? This fear 
was not only holy and free from every slavish element, it was also 
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a necessary part of His sufferings. His holy and sinless humanity 
could not but be afraid of the righteous wrath of the Judge 
against Him as the substitute of His people. Everlasting terrors 
were due to the elect for their sins, therefore the terrors of the 
wrath of the Almighty fasten upon the Man of sorrows. It was 
His holy sensitiveness to divine anger that caused this. His 
people will never be able to see the bottom of what He endured 
on their behalf. The terrors of death fell upon Him. ‘* Thy 
wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou hast afflicted me with all thy 
waves.” “And they came to a place which was named Gethsemane, 
and he saith to his disciples, Sit ye here, while I shall pray. 
And he taketh with him Peter and James and John, and began 
to be sore amazed, and to be very heavy; And saith unto them, 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death.” He even seeks 
some alleviation of His sorrow in disclosing it to the three 
disciples. This sore amazement could not possibly arise from 
the prospect of dying only, for that would mean that He had not 
the confidence in dying which belongs to His people. He was 
not heard in being delivered from dying, because He did not ask 
to be delivered from dying. Law and justice required that. He 
should die—the just for the unjust. He died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures. He was buried and rose again the 
third day according to the Scriptures. Therefore His fear did 
not arise from the prospect of death and burial, for in this respect 
His flesh rested in hope. What then were the fears from which 
He was delivered ? 

(1.) He must have felt the fear of meeting the awfulness 
of the wrath of God. Therefore did He give this song to His 
Church to sing in anticipation of His sufferings: ‘ Deliver me 
out of the mire, and let me not sink ; let me be delivered from 
them that hate me, and out of the deep waters.” Let us 
remember that Christ here was acting officially as surety for the 
elect. Their guilt was imputed to Him. Their shame and 
disgrace as sinners were laid to His account. Each and all of 
their sins were calling for stripes from God’s inflexible justice. 
Each sin deserved God’s wrath and curse, both in this world and 
in that which is to come. Sore amazement for ever in view of the 
heinousness of sin in the light of Jehovah’s claims, would be the 
everlasting portion of all sinners if Christ had not suffered and 
died. The mystery of how Christ experienced fear of wrath 
seeing He was God is unsolvable by us, as other mysteries of the 
same nature are. It is clear, however, that in view of infinite 
wrath His holy human strength dried up like a potsherd. ‘My 
strength is dried up like a potsherd.” Acting as He was in the 
room of the elect under the law, the forthputting of the resources 
of his own Godhead, as the eternal Son, were presently restrained, 
though never for a moment absent, owing to the unity of His 
person. Justice required that His exercise of soul at this time 
should be the exercise of a spotlessly holy man, quite as sure as 
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it required that this man should be no less a person than 
the eternal God in order to give merit to His work. Had the 
infinite energies of His Godhead been put forth at this time to 
save Him from suffering, justice had not been vindicated and 
His sympathy with His people had been limited. Yet He was 
heard in that He feared. His holy humanity was strengthened 
in order that He should be able as well as willing to drink the 
cup given to Him by the Father. He raised His head on high 
by drinking out of the well of the Father’s will. The sweat of 
blood was over before He was arrested. He will even show His 
executioners that He is not taken in an hour of weakness by 
arresting them before they arrest Him. His behaviour before 
His enemies reveals infinite dignity. When He does speak to 
them, it is as the person who can say, “I am.” He is not 
swallowed up by His sufferings, but He swallows up death in 
victory. His march through all the steps of His humiliation is 
triumphant. He has strength to suffer and to die without 
sinking under the burden. In satisfying the claims of God, 
He was despoiling Satan of His power and bruising the head 
of the serpent. 

(2.) He must have felt the fear of the withdrawal of the Father’s 
countenance from His soul. This was known to Him from all 
eternity as God. It was revealed by Him to His Church in the 
Psalms. His Church sang His own experience in this. Now He 
has experimertal knowledge of it in His holy soul. Need we 
wonder that He says, My soul is exceeding sorrowful? Can we 
wonder that He feared this? Would not the wonder be that He 
would not fear it? His holy filial relation caused Him to fear it, 
and to be sore amazed even in prospect of it. But was He heard 
in this? He was. He was strengthened with grace beyond 
measure to enable Him to cleave to His God in that dark hour 
without succumbing under His desertion. Yea more, the 
language that is heard on the lips of His holy humanity is the 
language of faith. dy God, My God. O, what a glorious 
achievement! ‘God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Moreover, Christ was heard when He 
cried out under this desertion; ‘For he hath not despised nor 
abhorred the affliction of the afflicted, neither hath he hid his 
face from him, but when he cried unto him, he heard.” Here 
we see the covenant arrangements between the persons of the 
Godhead fulfilled in time. One of these was, that whenever 
Christ should utter His cry on the cross, the Father would not 
any longer hide His face from Him. He was immediately heard. 
The darkness was past. The terrors of wrath were gone. The 
loneliness of desertion gave place to fulness of joy. “It is 
finished.” ‘‘The King shall joy in thy strength, O Lord, and in 
thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice! Thou hast given him 
his heart’s desire, and hast not withholden the request of his 
lips.” 
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To Him the Father calls us. ‘‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased, hear ye him.” To Him the Spirit 
invites us. “The Spirit and the bride say, come.” To Himself 
He invites us. ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” “O come, let us worship and 
bow down, let us kneel before the Lord our maker.” May the 
Holy Ghost bring us to a saving knowledge of the way to the 
Father. 


Memorandum and Diary of the late 
William Sinclair of Wick. 


(Continued from page 179.) 


I FEARED to take part in church work until after much 

struggling and prayer. These words seemed to open my 
path, ‘‘Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right I 
will give you.” I then taught a class of stout boys in the 
Sabbath School, and some evenings, with much comfort, being 
desirous of their eternal welfare. I taught them the Word which is 
the seed of the kingdom. Some of them seemed willing to learn 
and hear, and appeared to be moved, and would shed tears. But 
as to real fruit I had my fears, yet not without hope. I also 
regularly attended the weekly prayer meeting, and often kept 
worship in private houses, which was often very pleasant to 
myself, and have thought in connection with these services that 
man’s chief end is to glorify and to enjoy God. 

My first open disagreement with others arose in connection 
with a proposal that the Sabbath Schools of Pulteneytown and 
Wick should unite in holding a soiree, to be addressed by several 
gospel ministers—tickets one shilling each. A meeting of our 
teachers was called, and I endeavoured to show that it was wrong 
to attend such gatherings, as they were generally profitless, and 
only for amusement, suitable to empty ministers and light 
professors. And yet, under the name of religion, ministers who 
were pretending to be instructing parents and children from the 
Holy Bible would not allow one there without paying a shilling, 
although the divine command was to give ‘‘ without price.” The 
whole affair appeared to be a carnal device, and dishonouring to 
God, and therefore I did not attend, nor my class. There was a 
great commotion in both towns against what was said to be my 
conceit and vain-glory in opposing such good men, and hindering 
such good works, and further, causing such strife and ill-will. 
Owing to what I believed their disorderly walk I withdrew from 
attending church. However, dear James Macadie, Watten, took 
up the matter, and got a meeting of session, but they would not 
take up the case unless they were aided by a committee of the 
congregation, which was allowed. After two nights deliberation, 
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and giving me many counsels, they allowed they had acted 
against the truth. They then requested more time to pray over 
and consider the matter, of which I never heard the result, 
nor have I heard of a soiree in connection with the congrega- 
tion since, about thirty years. I do not now remember the 
many such turmoils I have had with Sessions and Presbyteries. 
I have often wondered they took so much trouble in persecuting, 
and truly I did not consider myself worthy of the honour. 
However, I never lost by their buffeting, but often my best spoil 
was taken by war. 

Since I was enlightened I endeavoured to be regularly at the 
prayer meetings, first in the parochial school conducted by 
Messrs. James and Daniel Louttit, George Dunoon, Peter Taylor, 
and Donald George. I liked to be in such company, but for a 
considerable time dared not go forward among them, but sat near 
the door. When going to the school I was ashamed to be seen 
by my old companions, so I went as privately as possible lest 
they should say, ‘“‘Is Saul among the prophets?” These feelings 
were strongest at first, by-and-bye they were less keen, until 
gradually I could go with ease so far as my fellows affected me. 
After some years I was asked to engage in prayer. It was then I 
began to discover my dwarfishness, compared with the exercised 
men I had been hearing, which often made me refuse to rise 
when called. I cannot deny but at times I have found room and 
liberty to rejoice in God through the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
forget the seen while enjoying things unseen with joy unspeak- 
able. I would at such seasons feel that I was led into the truth, 
and the wonders of His grace, but when deadness through my 
folly would work in me I would question if my liberty were not 
produced by intruding into things unseen vainly puffed up by a 
fleshly mind. Yet I would just try again and again, and some- 
times arrive at, “Thou hast done all things gloriously well. To 
Thee be all honour, glory, and blessing, for ever and ever.— 
Amen.” 

When our leading elder, Mr. Daniel Louttit, removed to 
Lybster, the session appointed me to take charge of the congrega- 
tional prayer meeting, held on Sabbath evening. ‘This I endea- 
voured to do when at home and not confined by illness. I 
must acknowledge that in everything we come short, especially 
in having a single eye to His glory, yet I have no desire to give 
up reading His Word together, and stirring one another up by 
way of remembrance. Sometimes I have been stirred up to 
praise Him for the grace bestowed upon the brethren while 
engaged in these meetings. I have also heard some who left the 
town say that they longed much for these meetings. If we could 
judge by the attendance, it would seem that the people were not 
wearying of coming. I have often thought of the responsibility 
of keeping them together. Might they not be better employed 
somewhere else? ‘Then that word, “ Forsake not the assembling 
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of yourselves together,” would encourage me. May the Lord 
pardon what is ours, and bless what is of Himself by word and spirit.” 

The above concludes the brief sketch Mr. Sinclair wrote of 
some of the leading incidents of his life. It is followed by a diary 
also written during his last illness. But before we publish this 
we insert a similar record he kept in early manhood, so far back 
as 1845 and 1846. For seven months in the former year he wrote 
a journal with private signs to be understood only by himself, and 
to this he refers in the opening words of the following diary :— 


Diary 1845-46. 


Sept. 17th, 1845.—I resolved when I began to keep the 
preceding journal to enter every night, but have failed owing to 
sloth and neglect. Have pity on me, O Lord! 18th.—Very 
confused. No time for reading. A good deal broken under a 
sense of hardness. In the office read the gth of Daniel and 
prayed. s19th.—Rose at half-past five. More fasting. Purpose 
to set as much as I can of to-morrow apart for religious exercises. 
Observed myself too light in speaking of sacred things. O Lord, 
sanctify me by Thy Spirit! 2oth.—Dull all day. Heavy at 
worship. Very ill prepared for a coming Sabbath. 21st.— 
Sabbath. Rose at five. Read a sermon, tried to believe, but 
could get no nearness. In church, Mr. Taylor very lively, text— 
“The Lord hath need of them.”—(Matt. xxi. 3.) Many present 
seemingly impressed. I had earnestness in prayer for my class, 
only seven scholars. Pity me that I can do nothing for Thee in 
the world. Wouldst Thou be pleased to open a door of useful- 
ness for me, and give a spirit to accept and fulfil it for Thine 
own name’s sake? 22nd.—Kept worship in A. M.’s. Was 
somewhat helped. O give me nearness, manifest Thyself that, by 
beholding the beauty that is in Thee, we may be led to put our 
confidence in Thee as the all in all! 23rd.—-Have very ill-will to 
make an entry this day. I know not what to do with myself. I 
have got quite unmanageable. O, for Christ’s kingly power to 
subdue my lusts, sloth, sleep, &c. 25th.—This day nothing 
remarkable. The Lord will keep a strict account whether I will 
or not. Every idle word shall be brought into judgment. 26th. 
—Read ‘‘The Walk of True Godliness.” The formalist is very 
like a Christian. Keep me from being a reproach. 27th.— 
Visited Mrs. B. who is very poor. We ought to be thankful for 
our outward enjoyments. Bought books for Sabbath School. 
May they be blessed to some poor soul! Lord, prepare me for 
to-morrow. 28th.—Sabbath. Rose at six. No sensible discovery 
until before going to church. I got a view of Christ dispensing 
mercy from His throne of grace as the minister of the upper 
sanctuary. Mr. Taylor had an excellent sermon on Cain and 
Abel. Had a pretty full class, and very attentive. Distributed 
books among them. Then went to Daniel Louttit’s meeting, 
and to see Annie Fraser, an aged Christian. When one asked 
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her, ‘“‘How did you spend the day?” she replied, “‘ When the 
rest went to church, Satan came to me with an old song I 
learned in my youth, and tormented me, and I said to him, 
‘Come with me to the Questions,’ and in spite of him I said over 
a great part of the Shorter Catechism, so he couldn’t stand that, 
and he left me, himself and his old song.” She also told of a 
young man that was coming to see her when she was young, and 
she bade him not come back, because she was not feeling the 
breath of prayer about him. There are many lessons to be learnt 
at her bedside. 30th.—Read “ Watson’s Hints on Christian 
Experience.” 

October znd.—Made no entry last night because Kitty Grant 
was with us. She is a real old Highlander, and ill-pleased with a 
dry sermon she heard. She says, ‘‘ Eternity will not be so long 
to me as that sermon was; but anything will do for English 
people, they are so shallow.” I was seeing Annie Fraser with 
Donald George. This evening at prayer meeting Angus Macleod 
from Roster was very lively. Went with him to visit friends. O 
to have the teaching of the Spirit in the deep things of God! 3rd. 
—Very dead to spiritual things. A sense of our own unworthi- 
ness would magnify the least mercy. Salvation is a looking unto 
Jesus. “Look unto me and be ye saved.” 4th.—Busy all day, 
and nothing done for time or eternity. This evening, like last 
Saturday evening, I am very ill-prepared for a coming Sabbath and 
Sabbath School. The doctrine is that ‘‘God searcheth the 
heart,” and if He searches my heart He will find no friend there, 
but a strong man armed set for war against Him. He will find 
no love to Himself, His Son, or Spirit, or to His people, cause, 
or glory on the earth; but He will find it full of self, every 
principle is actuated by it less or more. He will find no love for 
His Bible, for His ministers, or for the power of divine truth. 
He will not find the soul in the state in which He created it. 
He will find out all the secret thoughts about Himself, the desire 
that would wish to destroy Him if it were in my power, the secret 
love of sin, of breaking each of the commandments, and wishing 
there was no God to judge. But, on the other hand, if He has 
planted the smallest particle of His own grace in the heart, 
though it were almost hid with corruption, He will find it out and 
own it as His. O Lord, give the Spirit to my class to search and 
show them their hearts, that they may flee to Thee for new ones. 
Do it Blessed One, and to Thy name be the praise. 

5th.—Sabbath. Committed some of Ralph Erskine’s Gospel 
Sonnets to memory before church time. They are very helpful, 
and rich in doctrine. Heard two sermons, Went to Sabbath 
School and had a full class, but did not apply the doctrine as 
I had intended. Went to see Peter Taylor who was lying ill all 
day. Several friends were present. I am very negligent in 
praying for my class during the week. Although my praying will 
not purchase a blessing for them, yet He may bless them through 
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the use of the means of His own appointment. O that He would 
pour out the spirit of prayer, and that He would draw aside the 
thick, black, cruel veil that is covering Him, that I might yet get 
one sight of Him before I die. 12th.—Sabbath. Rose at six. 
Dull in spirit some time, but light began to break in an 
uncommon way, more especially when engaged in family worship, 
and when I went to private, I got such a view of the Almighty, 
as encompassed about with light and glory, as far excelled 
anything I ever conceived of before. How very insignificant the 
angels and the heavenly hosts appear, when compared with the 
great eternal Jehovah, the brightness of Him that dwelleth in the 
light that is inaccessible! So gloriously transparent, so infinitely 
high, and incomparable to all created objects is He, that the sun, 
moon, and stars appear to be but small glittering things, not 
worthy to be compared, not even worthy of the smallest notice or 
admiration, when set in the balance with the Creator. Whether 
has more glory, the house, or He that builded the house? O, 
what a glorious exercise it is, to be contemplating the majesty of 
Jehovah, when a soul can get access to Him, and be introduced 
by Christ as one of His ransomed ones! O to live to His praise! 


Wotes of a Fellowship Meeting at Fnverness 
on 3rd 3Sulyp, 1896. 


(THE SEVERAL SPEAKERS ARE INDICATED BY FIGURES.) 


Text :—‘“‘ Being confident ofthis very thing, that he which hath begun a 
goot work in you will perform tt until the day of Jesus Christ.”— 
(shoes ots Oe 

QUESTION :—Marks of “‘the good work” begun by the Holy Spirit in the 
soul, as distinguished from any other work. 


Oe 


1.—“‘The good work” had a small beginning at Philippi. 
Lydia’s heart was opened by the Lord at the prayer meeting by 
the riverside. The good seed took root in other hearts also at 
Philippi. Paul was encouraged and strengthened in his work, 
when he saw the purposes of the Triune God taking effect. He 
looked at the fountain from which all grace flowed. He was 
persuaded that the enemy could not stop the work of grace 
which was begun by tbe Spirit among the Philippians. Jesus 
Christ finished the work given Him to do. He has the keys, and 
can open the hearts of sinners, and He will overcome all 
opposition to ‘‘the good work” in the souls of His people. He 
will make them a willing people in the day of his power. 

2.—If we knew ourselves as sinners we would need the 
Physician. ‘They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.” ‘God is love,” and the mark of it is, ‘“‘ He gave 
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His only begotten Son.” The look of faith on Jesus Christ will 
stand. It is only those who are planted in Christ that will stand 
the test. Christ spoke ef some who heard the word, and received 
it with joy, and yet, because they had no root, they dured but for 
awhile, for when tribulation or persecution arose because of the 
word, by and bye they were offended.—(Matt. xiii. 20, 21.) A 
mark of such as are true .Christians is, that they are empty in 
themselves, and they require food. ‘Show me a sign for good.” 

3-—The first mark which I would give is, that “the good work” 
is begun in them. There was no good in any of them by nature. 
They have no good to say of themselves. They fear many times 
that they are deceiving themselves. They desire to walk according 
to the commandments. They would like to be holy. They are 
tried and tested by the Holy Spirit. Jesus is great, and all else 
small in their estimation. A mark or two of the hypocrites. 
They are satisfied with an empty profession. They desire honour 
from men. They have no love to Christ, and no love to His 
cause. ‘‘Let us walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called.” 

4.—He has the power to carry on the good work, and power 
to awaken the dead. There was a day when you thought you 
could win the favour of God by your own works, His favour 
which is ‘better than life.” We believe there are many who 
thought they were by their own works safe for eternity. You may 
be here to-day that perhaps offered a sacrifice of praise to the 
Most High, because you succeeded so well, as you thought, in 
saving yourself, and all the while ignorant of saving grace. They 
are not left to themselves: He that begun ‘‘the good work” in 
them will carry it on. Their spiritually dead souls are quickened 
and brought to life. They then see the law as holy and spiritual. 
They become ‘dead to the law.” No hope now of gaining life 
by the works of the law. Their souls got a sight of the glorious 
sacrifice. They were made willing to receive salvation on gospel 
terms. Did your soul see the covenant? Has unbelief been 
overcome ? When God meets the soul with the words, “ This is 
my beloved Son, hear ye him,” when the hand of faith is stretched 
forth and receives the gift, then the feet are put upon the rock, 
and the new song is put in the mouth. The Gospel takes effect, 
and the poor soul is safe for eternity. ‘‘No man is able to 
pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” 

5.—A mark of the genuine work is, they are tender to God’s 
people, because they have tenderness of conscience. They are 
weak in themselves. A special mark: they went through the 
pangs of the new birth. They as children know their Father, and 
they are much hurt in spirit when they see and hear God dis- 
honoured. ‘ Eli’s heart trembled for the ark of God.” 

6.—When the sinner came to realize his lost and ruined 
condition, we believe he first tried to save himself. He, as 
it were, was put out by the law, and was taken in by the Gospel. 
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He found ten big guns (the ten commandments) aimed at his 
heart. Sin, he found to be the strength of the law. All his 
good works were burnt up. He was stripped naked, and found 
himself under the curse. He received Christ in the promise. 
He was made a new creature. The fear of God always follows 
the new creation. It followed the young men to Babylon. They 
were tried in the hot furnace, and they stood the test. The 
hypocrites feed on the dove’s dung. We mean by that, the 
failings and faults of God’s children. 

7.—The Scriptures are full of marks. The women at the 
sepulchre were troubled with unbelief. ‘‘Who shall roll us away 
the stone?” They were nevertheless encouraged. ‘Be not 
affrighted. Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth.” Another of the children 
asks, “‘ What wilt thou have me to do?” One mark is, they feed 
on the Gospel. The ungodly put a crown of thorns upon His 
blessed head. His children place the crown of their salvation 
upon His head. Another mark is, they fight the good fight. 
There is enmity between the seed of the woman and the seed of 
the serpent. 

8.—The Lord’s people “search the Scriptures.” They are 
known by their fruit. They fearGod. They were quickened and 
brought to life. The Christ of the Word was revealed unto them 
by the Holy Ghost. They would not trust their soul’s salvation 
to any other Christ. His love was shed abroad in their hearts, 
and this bound them to Him and His Word. Paul was deeply 
concerned about all the churches. Another mark is, they come 
to the light of His Word. They, with David, seek to be searched 
and known lest they be deceived. And the last mark I will give 
is, that they suffer persecution for Christ and His cause. “ All 
that will live godly shall suffer persecution.” 

g.—There was a day in the history of the Philippians, of whom 
Paul had this hope, in which they were convinced that they had 
immortal souls. They were convinced that there was but one way 
of escape. The Holy Spirit called them effectually. The 
command was given, ‘‘ Come from the four winds, O breath, and 
breathe upon these slain that they may live.” They grow in 
grace and in knowledge. They love the Bible. 

10.—As we have already heard, there was a time in which all 
the family of faith were ‘‘ dead in trespasses and sins,” and buried 
in their graves, the carnal mind, fleshly lusts, etc. There was a 
day in which their graves were opened, and they came up out of 
their graves, being quickened by the Gospel. All whom God 
purposed to save will be raised up from the grave of a state of 
nature. As in the creation of the world, God said, ‘‘ Let there be 
light, and there was light”—so in the new creation, as the 
apostle says, ‘‘ For God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” A 
mark of such is, that they saw His glory. A mark given of 
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another, ‘‘ Behold, he prayeth.” They will have the spirit of 
prayer. Another mark, they will be holy. They will have faith 
and good works. They found out that they could not “serve 
two masters.” 

11.—It is a very solemn matter to be giving marks of God’s 
work in the soul. It belongs to the eternal world. His people 
need comfort, as “the good work” will be severely tested. 
Where art thou? The natural man knows not where he is. A 
mark is, that they are brought to see and believe that God is just 
in condemning and punishing sin. ‘He is just in all his ways.” 
Man delights in sin by nature, but sin lost its ruling power in the 
heart of the child of grace. He got the living water from Christ, 
and sin lost its charm. Christ marked His sheep. They hear 
His voice, not the voice of man. Neither will they follow man. 
They have a clean appetite, and pure desires. God sanctified 
them. They have another mark. Théy have become “little 
children,” and would desire to be getting less. ‘‘I must decrease.” 
“Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart.” We believe 
that true knowledge was never so scarce as it is now. But there 
is boasting in abundance of this generation’s knowledge. Is it 
the true knowledge that leads to self-denial? Another mark is, 
they will suffer rather than sin. 

12.,—There is a work something like “the good work,” and yet 
it is not real or genuine. Something must have been wrong at 
the commencement, and there was much wrong ever since. The 
enemy dwells in every unregenerate heart. He is there, ‘the 
strong man” keeping his palace. He must be bound. Sin has 
dominion in every soul, except where ‘‘the strong man” has been 
bound. The unclean spirit reigns in every natural heart! Mark 
there is a difference between the unclean spirit going out of the 
heart for a season of its own accord, and being put out. There 
are two powers at work in every renewed heart, the power of 
darkness and the power of light. God on high is stronger than 
the enemy. A mark is, the child of grace cannot comfort himself, 
and cannot dispel the clouds of darkness from his mind. He 
knows the difference between the shining of the sun and the 
storm. One verse of God’s truth may cause his bands to break, 
and he finds more riches in a verse at such times than in 
thousands of worlds. ‘‘The good work” is in the hands of God, 
and they give it up to God. They find from their bitter experi- 
ence that they can only destroy themselves. They cannot speak 
one good word of themselves. They are certain that they would 
have perished for ever had not God in His infinite mercy come 
to their rescue and saved them with an ‘‘everlasting salvation.” 

13.—“The good work” at Philippi began at the prayer 
meeting. The spirit of prayer united Paul and the saints at 
Philippi to each other in the bonds of love. He prayed “that 
their love might abound yet more and more in knowledge and in 
all judgment.” The Lord turns everything upside down that 
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would hinder His work. His work in the soul will be tried. He 
told them in the days of His flesh what they were to expect in this 
world. They were to be hated for His name’s sake, they were to 
be put out of the synagogues, etc., and yet they were to be of 
good cheer. His gold will get but very little rest here. The 
third part will be brought through the fire; they must be kept 
pure. His gold will meet with many trials and difficulties. We 
said, He will rebuke whatever hinders His work. Boasting, gifts, 
etc., must be destroyed. The work is made beautiful by Himself. 
He empties His own ‘‘ from vessel to vessel.” One of them was 
afraid that he would some day fall into the hands of an enemy. 
False professors have their own’ marks in the Word. ‘They are 
rich, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing.” They 
have no “broken spirit,” and they have no poverty. His poor 
get many causes for mourning, the low state of His cause, the 
many signs of His displeasure. May He take the charge of His 
cause in our midst ! 

14.—The true Christian has many doubts and fears. In his 
own eyes, even ‘‘the good work” he fears is not genuine. 
Abraham had a promise from God of a son. The case looked 
discouraging owing to Abraham’s age, yet he believed God, and 
the promise was fulfilled. There is a work of Satan and a work 
of God; both shall be tried. The “good work” of the Spirit 
cannot be seen going on in the soul. ‘‘The wind bloweth where 
it listeth.” Yet the fruit can be seen. His people are known by 
their fruit. They bring forth good fruit, not good feelings. No; 
but good works through grace. Balaam was a man that had 
much light in the truth, had knowledge, and yet we find him 
preaching, and there was truth in what he preached. Balaam was 
after all a natural man, quite ignorant of the new birth. 

15.—The great question for us all is this, ‘‘ Will our work 
stand?” Is this the work of God’s Spirit in my soul? Am I 
still deceiving myself? Paul was quite sure that the good work 
begun in the hearts of the Philippians would stand. The hypo- 
crite, we believe, has no great fear concerning his work. The 
Lord’s people have ‘‘two nations” at war in their souls, the 
kingdom of grace and the kingdom of darkness. Sometimes 
grace is above, and at other times unbelief appears as if it would 
conquer. “Art thou he that should come, or look we for 
another?” His poor ones need refreshings. 

16.—If ‘‘the good work” is going on, it is a proof that it 
began in the soul. They drank at the fountain. They, as the 
members of His body, were quickened together with Christ. 
They are bound to Christ and to the members of His body by 
the spirit of love. The mark given by the apostle John is, love 
to the brethren. ‘‘ And when one member suffers, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it.” The Psalms are a comfort to the 
subjects of grace. David, one of the members of Christ’s body, 
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has his ups and downs there, and the other members have 
sympathy and a fellow-feeling with David. They are, by the 
teaching of the Spirit, going into the mysteries of Christ’s sufferings. 
He went so deep into suffering, that He can comfort any 
member, no matter how heavy his afflictions may be. They 
receive out of Christ’s fulness. They feed upon Christ. They 
know Him as the mediator. 

17.—Christ is made unto them wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication, and redemption. They suffer persecution from the 
world and the flesh. They accepted Christ as a free gift. False 
professors of religion imitate the true Christian, but they are 
dead, and not under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

18.—It is easy to send sinners to work, but very difficult to 
make them give over their own works. Many would like to be 
saved by their own works. The Holy Spirit, like a dove, came to 
the soul with this message, ‘‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself; but in Me is thy help.” Ina day of mercy they believed 
this. ‘They believed that He has “no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth.” 

19.—The Saviour gave many marks of His own as we find 
them in the fifth chapter of Matthew. You will find a very clear 
mark in the thirteenth of rst Corinthians, charity. “And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest of these 
is charity.” 

20.—The arrow of conviction found its way to the hearts of the 
godly in Philippi. Christ stripped them of all they had. He 
became their portion. They have need of patience. 

‘“T waited for the Lord, my God, 
And patiently did bear, 
At length to me he did incline 
My voice and cry to hear.” 

The Church is married to Christ. He is her Shepherd. ‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 

21.—Paul tasted in his soul that Christ was precious. At one 
time he felt the power of sin and of unbelief in his soul. God 
will carry on “‘the good work” in every soul where He began it. 
This was His purpose in beginning the good work. Where He 
begins He will finish. He is able and willing to carry on and 
complete “the good work” in all His people. His arm is full of 
power. The work of His Spirit in His children will be perfected, 
first, because they were chosen in Christ. They were given to 
Christ in the covenant. Their names were in the book of life. 
One of them amidst many difficulties and trials derives much 
comfort from the covenant. ‘Although my house be not so with 
God; yet He hath made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered 
in all things, and sure; for this is all my salvation and all my 
desire, although He make it not to grow.” A mark of the real 
and true work of grace is, that it has many enemies to contend 
with. Whenever ‘the good work” begins the enemies begin their 
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opposition. Nehemiah no sooner begins to build the wall than 
the enemies try their utmost to stop him. The powers of hell 
will do their utmost to hinder God’s work. If ‘‘the good work” 
is progressing there must be wrestling, and this is no easy work. 
‘‘For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” The grace of 
God in the soul will empty the ocean of corruption that is there. 
Well, you say, it seems very unlikely in my case. However 
unlikely, we say, that the work of God the Spirit will be carried 
on in spite of the stubborn opposition of the world, the devil, and 
the flesh. The Church of Christ has much to fear from false 
brethren, of which there are many in every generation. Jehu was 
very zealous fora time. “Come,” says he, ‘and see my zeal for 
the Lord.” He destroyed Baal and his worshippers out of Israel. 
And yet Jehu “took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord God 
of Israel with all his heart.” He did not forsake the golden 
calves. Again, Orphah followed her mother-in-law, Naomi, on her 
way to the land of Judah. Yet she returned to her people and 
her gods before going very far, and allowed her sister and mother- 
in-law to continue their journey to Judah. Should this not be a 


warning to us all? ‘*Demas hath forsaken me,” saith Paul, 
“having loved this present world.” What an enemy! “the 
present world.” After all, grace will have the victory. ‘‘ Being 


confident of this very thing, that he which hath begun a good 
work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 


Sacramental Hodoress. 
(TPIS) 
By THE LATE RkEy. JONATHAN R. ANDERSON, GLASGOW. 


hee highly favoured, intending communicants, are you in 

being invited to be the guests of the Heavenly King! 
Let faith be in proper exercise, bringing near the objects that are 
not seen as yet, and you will discover a feast prepared worthy of 
Him who gives it, and suitable to those who receive it. The 
bread which is here offered to you to eat is sweeter far than the 
manna by which, for forty years, the tribes of Israel were supported, 
for it gratified the appetite of the body; this satisfies the desires 
of the soul. It is more substantial than the manna, for it left the 
Israelites open to cravings after other things, but this leaves no 
want of the soul without a supply. ‘‘ He that believeth on me 
shall never hunger.” It is more abiding than the manna. “ Your 
fathers did eat manna and are dead ; he that eateth of this bread 
shall live for ever.” The water which is here given you to drink 
is pure, refreshing, and invigorating. ‘I beheld a pure river of 
water of life clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
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and the Lamb.” ‘Whoscever drinketh of this water,” said our 
Lord to the woman of Samaria at Jacob’s well, “shall thirst again, 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst.” The wine that is here presented to the guests is 
rich, exhilarating, and strengthening. ‘And in this mountain 
shall the Lord of hosts make unto all people a feast of fat things, 
a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines 
on the lees well refined.” The banquet, communicants, of which 
you are now invited to partake, is prepared by no meaner hand 
than that of King Messiah Himself. He had too much regard 
for His poor people, He knows too well their varied and com- 
plicated cases to entrust the task to any other. “I am come 
into my garden, my sister, my spouse, I have gathered my myrrh 
with my spice: I have eaten my honeycomb with my honey: I 
have drunk my wine with my milk: eat, O friends, drink, yea, 
drink abundantly, O beloved.” But it is very possible there may 
be some of you who complain that you have no appetite, yea, 
that your souls are so blind and insensible that you cannot realise 
the presence of the King, or the richness of the banquet. Be 
not over much disquieted even by this sad and painful experi- 
ence, for there are cordials at this table to afford you relief. The 
two disciples who journeyed towards Emmaus were filled with 
sadness, and were unable to pierce the thick darkness that had 
encompassed them. But when the Saviour Himself drew nigh, 
and spread before them the riches of His grace, and revived their 
faith, and quickened their hearts, they regaled themselves abund- 
antly with His dainties, and exclaimed, on the review of their 
meal, ‘“‘ Did not our hearts burn within us while He talked with 
us by the way, and opened to us the Scriptures?” Who can tell, 
then, O drooping soul, whether the Lord may be pleased to draw 
nigh unto thee at this communion feast, and lead thee into green 
pastures, and cause thee to lie down by still waters. “Be not 
faithless but believing.” To your apprehension your case may be 
almost desperate, so cold, so dead, so carnal, but though it be 
utterly beyond the reach of creatures to deliver you, it is easy to 
Him who is wise in heart, and mighty in strength. The present 
is a most favourable moment for applying to Jesus—His table is 
one of His meeting places with His people. His feast of com- 
munion is designed to replenish the empty, to satisfy the hungry, 
and to satiate the sorrowful. But beware of narrow views of the 
Saviour’s liberality—guard against the workings of unbelief, for 
the rule of His house is, ‘‘ According to your faith so shall it be 


unto you.” ‘Open your mouths, therefore, wide, and He will 
fill them.” Let the devices of your souls be towards His name, 
and the remembrance of Him. ‘“O taste and see that the Lord 
is good.” “Blessed are all they that put their trust in Him.” 


‘“‘They shall be abundantly satisfied with the goodness of His 
house, and He shall make them drink of the river of His 
pleasures, for with Him is the fountain of life.” 
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The feast, communicants, which hath now been observed is 
spiritual — fitted to impart spiritual strength, and designed to 
prepare for spiritual service. If you have in any degree entered 
into its nature and shared in its provisions, then will you be 
inclined to walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, and to 
abound in every good work. But do not imagine that in the 
strength of your present impressions you will be able to pursue 
this high and holy career-—these may prove short-lived, and at 
best, like a bruised reed—it is possible that ere you rise from the 
table at which you are now seated they may be gone. Do not 
flatter yourselves that, by the force of your present resolutions, 
you shall be impelled on the way to life everlasting, for though they 
may seem like the locks of Samson, and able to bear the heaviest 
weight of opposition, yet in one fatal hour they may be shorn, and 
you be left weak as others. The shades of the evening may not 
close over you till your resolutions are shaken and you have 
fallen before the blast of temptation. But, communicants, it is 
your comfort and support that the strength of Israel is your rock, 
the Mighty One of Jacob your defence. ‘ I,” saith the God of 
Israel, “will send mine angel before thee to lead thee in the way; 
beware of him; provoke him not, for my name is in him.” In 
this Angel-Jehovah have you righteousness and strength, and 
therefore the grand aim of your souls must be to live on Him and 
to abide in Him. When thus exercised your place of defence is 
as the munition of rocks; the enemy may assail, but it will be 
only that he may be repulsed ; he may contrive to injure, but it 
will only be that he may be covered with confusion. ‘No 
weapon formed against thee shall prosper, and every tongue that 
riseth in judgment against thee thou shalt condemn; this is the 
heritage of the servants of the Lord, and their righteousness is of 
me saith the Lord.” The troubles of life, if they meet you 
cleaving closely to Christ, and actively maintaining the fellowship 
of the Spirit, will try your strength, but not enervate it. With the 
Apostle and first Christians you will be able to say, “ We glory in 
tribulation, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh not 
ashamed, the love of God being shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost given to us.” When called to arduous duty, Christ 
will be your strength ; when exposed to imminent danger, Christ 
will be your shield ; when plunged in deepest distress, Christ will 
be your consolation ; when assailed by violent temptation, Christ 
will be your deliverer; when required to pass through the dark 
valley and the shadow of death, Christ will be with you, His rod 
and staff will comfort you. Let nothing then separate between 
Him and your souls. Note, communicants, what it isin your con- 
dition, your connections, and your pursuits, that tends to interrupt 
your communion with Him, and to weaken your attachment to 
Him, and set it down as your enemy. Spare it not, however 
dear it be to your hearts, however conducive to your worldly 
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advantage ; it is like Achan in the camp, and must therefore be 
cast out and destroyed if you would enjoy the presence, and 
protection, and consolations of the Angel of the covenant. For 
why, O why, should you suffer anything to come between Christ 
and you, who profess to have set your hearts on being for ever 
with the Lord? And how is it that you are to come to the full 
enjoyment of this object but by being removed from all that is 
corrupt and earthly? The nearer, therefore, you approach to this 
entire separation from carnal things, the further must be your 
advancement towards the full enjoyment of Christ. Go then 
from strength to strength, till you appear before God in Zion, and 
may the God of all grace and comfort go with you and bless you. 
—Amen. 


Rev. Jacob Primmer and the 
Prime Minister. 


bao following letter has been sent by Mr. Primmer to Lord 
Salisbury :—‘‘ My Lord,—I have the honour to send your 
lordship the accompanying copy of the resolution carried almost 
unanimously at a great Protestant Conventicle held last Sabbath, 
5th July, in Coatbridge, and attended by about 10,000 persons. 

For years I was president of a Conservative Association, but 
your lordship’s utter disregard for the Protestant constitution of 
this country, and determination to help the Papists, who are the 
sworn enemies of our throne and nation, into place and honour, 
has been turning all true Protestants against both you and your 
party. 

Your heartless attack on the sanctity of the Sabbath, opening 
museums and picture galleries on that holy day, and forcing 
Sabbath boating, at the instance of a Papist, on the people of 
Linlithgow ; your lordship also placing the most bigoted of Papists 
—the Duke of Norfolk—over the Post Office, and making a 
Papist the Poet Laureate; attempting to overthrow our School 
Board system and to subsidise further Popish and Prelatic schools ; 
your sending an agent or an official to the Vatican; and your 
attempt to put down Protestant meetings in the Royal Parks, 
while Popish and atheistic meetings are tolerated ; all these have 
wholly alienated the sympathy of the Protestants who returned you 
to power. The day ofreckoning is coming. Popery was the curse 
of Gladstone and his party, and it will be the curse of yours, 
unless you cease helping forward that system of intolerance and 
wickedness which has been the curse of every land. We have 
been much pained also at your lordship only appointing ritualists 
as bishops and ministers of the Church of England, and leaving 
the Armenian Protestants to be massacred by the bloody Turk.— 
I remain your lordship’s obedient servant, 

JacoB PRIMMER.” 

DUNFERMLINE, 10th July, 1896. 
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Jomradh goirid air beatha 
Hongbais Mborasdain, DLeoghbais. 


() CHIONN corr agus da bhliadhna air ais thainig iomradh 
goirid a mach ann an Eachdraidh an Taobh Tuath—am 
paipear naigheachd a tha tighinn a mach gach seachduinn an 
Inbhirnis—air beatha Aonghais Morasdain duine fiughail a bha ann 
an Leoghas. Cha chreid sinn nach biodh e’na thoilinntinn do 
mhoran nam faigheadh iad iomradh air an duine urramach so ’nan 
canain fein. Air son so dh’eadar-theangaich sinn as a Bheurla 
na thainig a mach mu thrath ma dheighinn agus cha’n fhaodar 
nach cuir sinn tuilleadh ris. Oir bha lamh aig Aonghas ann an 
liughad rud cud-thromach an coimhcheangal ri Eaglais Chriosda 
anns an taobh tuath re a bheatha, is gun cuir eachdraidh a bheatha 
solus air moran do na nithibh a thachair anns na laithibh a 
dh’ fhalbh. 

O chionn ghoirid chaochail, ann an Eilean Leodhas, duine 
a bha airson uine fhada ’na cheann-iuil do dhaoinibh ann 
an Gaidhealtachd na h-Alba. Rugadh Aonghas Morasdan ann 
an Leoghas mu thoiseach na bliadhna 1805 agus mar sin ’nuair 
a chaidh e a steach d’a fhois air an treas la fichead do Aipril, 
1894 bha e air a bhi ceithir fichead agus a naoi bliadhna 
anns an t-saoghal so. ’Nuair nach robh e ach gu math og bha e 
air a thoirt gu fior eolas na firinn, agus gu bhi ’na fhianuis air 
taobh Chriosda, agus air son tuilleadh agus tri fichead’s a deich 
bliadhna ghleidh e gu dileas treibhdhireach an fhianuis sin. Bha 
buadhan inntinn air leth aige gu nadurra, agus gu h-araidh bha a 
chuimhne neochumanta laidir. Eadhon gu deireadh a bheatha 
dh’fhan e mar sin, agus bha e’na thaitneas do mhuinntir a bhiodh 
’na chuideachd mar a dh’innseadh e mu ghinomharaibh agus 
briathraibh nan daoine diadhaidh a chunnaic e agus a b’ eol da. 
Gu h’araidh bha e taitneach a bhi, g’a eisdeachd a bruidhinn mu 
laithibh’oige, agus mar a bha cuisean aig an amsin. Gheibheadh 
a luchd eisdeachd mar gum b’eadh sealladh sul air laithibh a 
dh’fhalbh, agus eolas pearsanta air muinntir nach fhac iad riamh. 

’Nuair a bha e anns an ochdamh bliadhna deug d’a aois chaidh 
a dhusgadh gu beo-churam mu chor ’anam; ’sann fo theagasg 
druidhteach Iain Mhicleoid a _thachair so. Bha Ian ’na 
mhaighstir sgoile Gaidhlig aig a chomunn ann an Dun-eidionn air 
son a bhi cumail suas nan sgoilean Gaidhlig. ’Sann do mhuinntir 
an Eilein Sgiathanaich a bhae. ’Nuair a chaidh a chur gu Nis 
mar mhaighstir sgoile fhuair e an sluagh gle aineolach agus 
dorcha. Ghabh e truas mor diubh, is thoisich e air coinneamhan 
a chumail’nam measg. Thachair e gu’n do chum e cuid dhe na 
coinneamhan so aig an am a bha seirbhis fhollaiseach ann an 
Eaglais na sgire—Eaglais Bharbhais. Ged a bha an Eaglais mu 
dheich mile air falbh, agus bha gle bheag do’n t-sluagh a dol ann 
co dhiubh, chaidh casaid a dheanamh air Iain agus bha e air 
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a bhriseadh o bhi ’na mhaighstir sgoile. Ged nach robh e 
ach uine ghearr ann an Gabhsunn bha a shaothair air a 
beannachadh agus bha buaidh mhor aig air inntinn an t-sluaigh. 
Be so toiseach an dusgaidh mhoir a bha an Leodhas, agus 
chaidh an dusgadh so air feadh an eilein uile gu leir, ach 
sgire Uiga mhain. Geda bha Ian air a chur a mach as a dhreuchd 
chum muinntir Ghabhsuinn agus Dail-o-dheas suas e air son da 
bhliadhna. Choisinn so do mhuinistir nam bailtean sin—agus 
bha Aonghas air fear dhiubh oir is ann an Dail-o-dheas a bha tigh 
’athar—gu’n robh iad air an iomsgaradh o shochairean Eaglais air 
son bliadhnachan. ’Nuair a chaidh an-t Urr. Alasdair Macleoid, a 
bha an deigh sin ann an Roghart, gu Uig anns a bhliadhna 1824 
thoisich dusgadh spioradail fo a theagasgsan anns a sgire sin, agus 
cha b’fhada ach an d’fhuair e Ian o Ghabhsunn air a ghabhail a 
steach le comunn eile ann an Inbhirnis mar mhaighstir sgoile 
Gaidhlig ’na sgire fhein. 

Fo theagasg Iain fhuair Aonghas deadhaltrum ’nuair a bha e og. 
Bha e cho eudmhor aig an am so ’s gu’n do shin e fein air searm- 
onachadh do’n t-sluagh, ged nach robh e ach ’na_bhalachan. 
Chaidh e 0 aite gu aite a’ teagasg agus bha moran ’ga leantuinn 
anns gach aite. Goirid an deigh so fhuair e eolas air Fionnladh 
Mac-an-rothaich, aon do na soisgeulaich treuna a thog an 
Tighearna suas anns a Ghaidhealtachd. Air son mu chuig 
bliadhna bha an dithis tric ann an cuideachd a cheile gus an tug 
am bas Fionnladh leis. Bha an ceangal a bha eatorra gle dhluth 
agus ’fhads’ bu bheo dha cha robh ach gle bheag air an robh 
Aonghas cho measail ri Fionnladh. ’Nuair a bhiodh coinneamh 
aig Fionnladh, mar bu trice’se Aonghas a bhiodh aige ’na fhear 
seinn agus ’na chubaid. ’S iomadh buille mar sin a fhuair e air 
a gluiaillibh o dhorn Fhionlaidh. Bha cuimhne aig Aonghas air 
moran eachdraidh mu Fhionnladh a chaill sinn ’nuair a chaochail 
e. Air do’n duine diadhaidh so eisempleir nan abstol a ghabhail 
chaidh e mach le teachdaireachd an Tighearna, gun da chota a bhi 
aig, gun sporan, gun mbhala, ’ga thilgeadh fhein air curam a 
Mhaighstir. Tha a nis tri fichead bliadhna co dhuibh o’na 
chaochail e, agus tha iad gle ghann a nis .a rug an cuimhne air, ach 
o eilean Arain gu ruige Cataobh tha a chuimhne cubhraidh do’n 
bheagan aig am bheil lorg air. Fhuair e moran gheurleanmhuinn 
o luchd-aideachaidh an la sin. Bhae air a mheas le moran ’na 
dhuine cuthaich, ach air son sin shoirbhich an Tighearna leis agus 
dh’aidich e a shaothair ann an tomhas ro-phailt. 

An uair a chaidh an t-Urramach Fionnladh Cook do Leodhas 
mar cheud mhinistear eaglais Chroise roghnaich e Aonghas airson 
a bhi ’na mhaor-eaglais agus ’na fhear-seinn aige. Bha so anns a 
bhliadhna 1829. Gu deireadh a bheatha ged a fhuair Aonghas 
eolas air moran mhinistearan a bha ainmeil airson diadhachd 
agus talannan cha tug e aite do neach dhiubh riamh co ard agus 
a thug e do Mhaighstir Fionnladh Cook, oir bha e ro cheangailte 
ris ann am meas agus ann an gradh. Mar ee bha 
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cothrom aige air eolas diomhair fhaghail air a mbinistear. 
Bhitheadh iad tric ann an cuideachd agus ann an comhradh a 
cheile agus chuir Aonghas mor-luach air na cothroman so. 
’Nuair a bha e sean bu ghle chaomh leis a bhi tighinn air nithibh 
tomadach a thubhairt Mr. Cook agus a bhi’g innseadh nithean a 
rinn e no athachair dha. 

’S ann mu’n bhliadhna so 1829 a thainig Aonghas an toiseach 
gus a mhor-thir. Bha e beagan mhios an Scabhraidh agus ’sa 
choimhearsnachd. Ann an so mar ann an aitean eile rinn e 
moran chairdean am measg nan daoine a bha ann an Duthaich 
Mhic-Aoidh. Dhiubh sin bha Rob Guine a bha an Ceannloch- 
birbh, Iain mor Maccoinnich (a bha an deigh sin dall) an 
Scabhraidh Mhoir, Iain MacAoidh (MacUistein) a bha roimhe 
sin air an t-Srathmhor, Aonghas MacEachainn agus moran eile. 
Goirid an deigh so chaidh e gus an iasgach anns an Aird an Ear 
agus airson aireimh do bhliadhnachan aig am an iasgaich bha e 
’na fhear-eisdeachd aig Mr. Gilleasbuig Cook ann an eaglais 
Bhruthain. ‘Nuair a bha e fagail an tighe a dol do Ghallaibh air 
a cheud chuairt fhuair e litrichean o Mhr. F. Cook gu seann 
chairdean aige fein ann. Mar so cha b’ fhad ach an d’ fhuair e 
eolas air moran do na daoinibh soilleir diadhaidh a bha aig an 
am sin ann an Gallaibh. Bhitheadh e gle thric ’nuair a thainig e 
gu bhi ’na sheann duine ag cuimhneachadh nan laithe o chian 
agus bha mor-thoil aige a bhi labhairt air na daoinibh sin mar a 
bha Rob Sutharlan, Sgoraclaid, Seorus Macleoid, Acharaoinidh, 
Uilleam Macaoidh, Rosdail, Domhnull Macaoidh, Claise a 
chreagain, Seumas Sutharlan, Howstrie, Alasdair Gearr, Ioseph 
Macaoidh agus Iain Macan-toisich Fair, a bha aig an am sin ’na 
cheisdear ann an sgireachd Lathairne. Bha cuid dhe na daoinibh 
sin aon uair a’ fuireach air Srath Chill-donnain mu’n robh an 
t-aite sin air fhasachadh agus bha iad a’ nochdadh ’nan caithe- 
beatha cho buadhach agus a bha an soisgeul ann am moran do na 
h-aitean as an deachaidh an sluagh fhogradh a mach. Ach a 
chorr orra sin bha cuid eile dhiubh do mhuinntir Ghallaibh fein 
a bha nan daoinibh soilleir. 

Gu ruige a bhliadhna 1862 bha Aonghas a dol a h-uile 
bliadhna gus an lasgach anns an Airdanear agus mar sin bha e 
faotainn eolais air daoinibh as gach cearnaidh, cha mhor, do’n 
Ghaidhealtachd. ’Nuair a chaochail Alasdair Gearr ’se Aonghas 
agus Domhnull Sutharlan (Domhnull Choinnich) o Dhiurnais 
an Duthaich Mhic-Aoidh a chaidh a chur gu ceann na coinneimh 
urnuigh aig na h-iasgairean ann an Inbhir-Uig. Bha so fein ag 
innseadh an aite a fhuair e am measg luchd-aideachaidh an 
Taobh-Tuath. Mu’n bhliadhna 1863 chaidh e gu America far 
an d’ fhuirich e fad sea bliadhna deug. Thainig e air ais do’n 
duthaich so agus chaith e beagan uine an toiseach mar ri ’chairdibh 
ann an Leodhas agus an deigh sin chaidh e airson tacain a choi- 
mhead air a chairdibh anns an Taobh-Tuath. Bliadhna an deigh 
bliadhna bha na ceudan ann an Cataibh agus an Gallaibh a bha 
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iarrtusach air gu’n tigeadh an seann Chriosduidh a shealltuinn 
orra agus a bha toilichte ’nuair a thigeadh e; agus an deigh dha 
cuairt a chur air a chairdibh air a Mhor-thir chuir e seachad an 
geamhradh a h-uile bliadhna ann an Leodhas. 

Air Di-h-aoine na Ceiste bha e daonnan’na dhuine ainmell agus 
comharraichte: bha a leithid do ghliocas agus do dh’ fhein 
fhiosrachadh agus do chomas labhairt aige is gu’n do choisinn e 
aite nach d’ fhuair ach gle bheag. Bha e ’na dhuine air leth 
airson crionnachd agus comhairle agus is iomadh neach a dh’ 
iarr comhairle air agus is beag a bhitheadh do dh’ aobhar 
aithreachais orra nan leanadh iad a chomhairle. O chionn 
beagain bhliadhnachan air ais chaill e a leirsinn agus chaidh e tri 
turusan fo laimh nan lighichean ann an Dun-Eidinn airson gu’m 
faigheadh e lannan dhe a shuilean. An turus mu dheireadh a 
ghabh e do Dhun-eidinn bha e ceithir-fichead bliadhna ’s a h’ 
ochd a dh’ aois gidheadh fhuair e feum dheth. ’Nuair a dh’ 
fhag e Dun-Eidinn chaidh e airson beagain mhiosan do Ghallaibh 
agus gu Srathaidh agus an deigh sin chaidh e dhachaidh do 
Leodhas. Bha a shlainte a nis, ma ta, gu math briste ; ach airson 
sin chaidh e gu Steornobhagh a bhi lathair aig coinneimh a chum 
an t Urr. Mr. Macaoidh, Ghearrloch, airson mineachadh do’n 
t-sluagh suidheachadh na h’ eaglais. Sea seachduinnean roimh ’n 
bhliadhw’ uir b’ eigin do dh’ Aonghas a leabaidh a ghabhail. Air 
an leabaidh sin luidh e airson chuig miosan a fulang moran. Mu 
dheireadh ’nuair a thainig an t-am suidhichte chaidh a ghairm 
dhachaidh. 

Bha’ inntinn air a togail suas gle mhor le cuisean a bhuineadh 
do eaglais Chriosd agus bha e gu mor fo riaghladh an fhocail sin, 
“dearbhaibh na h-uile nithe : cumaibh gu daingean an ni sin a ta 
math.” Air dha a bhi mar sin cha robh e ullamh gu bhi air a 
luasgadh a null agus a nall leis gach uile theagasg ur. Rinne 
roghainn gu coguiseach aig am an dealachaidh dhe’n eaglais shaoir 
a chionn gu’n do smuainich e gu’n robh steidh sgriobturail aice. 
Chuir e roimhe leantainn ris an steidh so gun a bhi air a tharruing 
a thaobh le briathran agus claonadh. Cha b’ iongantach mar sin 
geda bha a chridhe leis a bhuidhinn bhig againn ’nuair a sheas 
sinn air leth airson a bhi cumail ris an t-seann steidh. Ged nach 
robh canain sam bith aige ach a Ghaidhlig tha iad tearc ri’m faghail 
aig an robh eolas cho mionaideach air gnothuichean an t-saoghail 
no uiread a dh’ fharsuinneachd breithneachaidh ris. Gu h-araidh 
bha e fiosrach air eachdraidh na h-eaglais. Bha a chuideachd 
agus a chomh-luadar cho taitneach do’n mhuinntir a fhuair fior- 
aithne air is gu’n robh iad a smuaineachadh nach robh moran d’a 
shamhuil ann. A nis ’nuair a tha e air a thoirt air falbh uatha 
tha iad ’ga ionndruinn agus is fhada mu’n dean neach eile ’aite a 
lionadh. Bha e cho toilichte agus cridheil ’na dhoigh cho dileas 
mar charaid cho seirceil agus firinneach is gur ainmic a gheibhear 
a leithid. Ach is e an nia thug cumadh dh’a inntinn agus d’a 
bheatha uile gu leir gu’n robh a bheatha foluichte maille ri 
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Criosd ann an Dia agus mar so gu’n robh e beo beatha creidimh 
air Mac Dhe a ghradhaich e agus a thug e fein air a shon. 
‘‘ Bithibh cuimhneachail air bhur cinn-iuil a labhair ruibh focal na 
beatha a leantuinn an creidimhsan a beachdachadh air crich an 
caithe-beatha—Iosa Criosd, an de, an diugh agus gu siorruidh an 
Ti ceudna.” 


British Officers and Sailors Visiting 
the Pope. 


‘HE Protestant Alliance has, in memorial and letter, called the 
attention of Lord Salisbury to the report that at the invitation 
of the Pope, and by the permission of the British Admiral, Sir M. 
C. Seymour, commander of the Mediterranean Fleet, 350 Roman 
Catholic sailors, as well as Captain Grant, and some 52 officers of 
the Bntish Navy, only 12 of whom were Romanists, were recently 
received in Rome, entertained to breakfast, and marched to the 
Vatican where mass was celebrated by the Pope and afterwards 
by a priest. That the Duke of Norfolk, her Majesty’s Postmaster 
General, organised the proceedings and contributed £50 towards 
the expense. That at a reception afterwards, these said officers 
of the fleet, the Romanists kissed the cross on the slipper of the 
Pope’s right foot and the ring on his hand, and the non-Romanists 
kissed his ring; and that the whole party attended a banquet at 
which the Roman Catholic Monsignor Stonor, assisted by the 
Duke of Norfolk, presided. That then and there Monsignor 
Stonor gave the health of ‘‘the Pope and the Queen,” placing the 
Pope first, and speaking of them as “the two most powerful 
sovereigns in the world,” and that the “‘ Holy Father” had “‘subjects 
in every country,” while the choir sang first ‘“The Pontifical Hymn,” 
then ‘*God save the Queen.” The Alliance submitted that 
according to the Protestant Constitution of this realm, these acts 
on the part of British officers and sailors were unconstitutional, 
and derogatory to her Majesty as Protestant sovereign of these 
kingdoms. ‘That by the aforesaid toast these officers, as officials 
of her Majesty's Government, had acknowledged and testified that 
the Papacy was a sovereign power and had subjects in this country 
who, though subjects of the Queen, consequently owed primary 
allegiance to the Pope of Rome. The Alliance further submitted 
that, the temporal power of the Pope having been overthrown by 
the Italian people and parliament, any recognition of the Pope as 
a sovereign prince was an affront to the king and people of Italy, 
our allies and friends. 


CourRAcE yet, for all that is come and gone; the loss of men is 
not the loss of the cause. What is the matter though we should 
all fall? I assure all men the cause shall not fall.—/ames Renwick. 
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Letters of the late Rev. hugh Martin, D.D. 
(III.) 


LASSWADE, 30th Afpvil, 1875. 

My Dear FRIEND,—Many thanks for the volume you have so 
kindly sent me. I read part of it last year at Lodgehill with 
great pleasure, and please accept my cordial thanks for it, and for 
this proof of your friendship. Let me also say what a pleasant 
savour I retain of our last conversation at If we are 
enabled by grace to help each other in any degree in our efforts 
after a truly Christian life, O! what help should we expect from 
that “ Mighty One” on whom God hath laid help, a help that 
must go for nothing, except for being expended on the helpless ; 
a help, that with all its spending, can yet never be spent. 

I was meditating this morning on Zechariah, 3rd chapter. 
How precious what is there unfolded! A sinner clothed in filthy 
garments, and the “seven eyes” reading him right through, gets 
laid before him a stone with this wondrous engraving, “I will 
remove the iniquity of that land in one day.” How precious to a 
guilty one, whose sin has been read to him under the light of the 
seven eyes, to read now on this stone set straight before him, the 
writing, ‘‘I will remove thine iniquity in one day.” O to roll 
ourselves over on this stone and rest! O to praise God for this 
most gracious announcement! “I will remove thine iniquity.” 
O to build on this stone, and to be built upon it! ‘The psalmist 
got a sight of this stone with its wondrous engraving when he 
said, ‘‘ Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” He was now in 
the hiding place, and like Peter on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
said, “‘ It is good to be here.” Ah! David would lke to abide 
there always, to have always a sense of pardoned sin, and to sing 
a song of deliverance, but he remembers that he has still sin 
within him and around him to meet and to face; and the Lord, 
as it were, understands the thought, the unspoken thought, for 
while David says, ‘‘ Thou wilt compass me with songs of deliver- 
ance,” the Lord replies, “I will instruct thee and teach thee in 
the way which thou shalt go; I will guide thee with mine eye.” 
As if he said, “‘ Be not dismayed although thy present state is not 
always realised by thee. Be not afraid to go down from the 
mount of communion to the tear and wear of everyday life. Do 
not repine at having to go outside from thy hiding-place within 
the veil. I will preserve thee, I will guide thee, yea, I will set 
mine eye upon thee, and with my eye upon thee, lift thou thine 
eye to me; set thine eye toward me, the Lord, as I set mine eye 
on thee, and thou shalt have light and direction.” What a deep, 
tender affectionateness of intercourse between the psalmist and 
his God do these verses imply. Is it not sad, and sore, and very 
sinful to see even a little into this, to get a taste of this sweet 
reconciliation, and yet to wander and backslide, and fret and be 
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impatient, and have many mournful relapses? What have you to 
say as to that P 

But I must now away to write a lecture I am to deliver on 
Wednesday evening in Glasgow on “The Relation between the 
Headship of Christ over the State and over the Church.” Too 
glorious a topic to be treated by me, but Philippians, verses 5-11, 
would help me could I get into them. I think we should have 
nothing to do with Christ at all, or else make him our all and 
never stint.—Yours hurriedly, &c., 

HucH Martin. 


faotes and Comments. 


A Romanist UNIvEersity.—The Pope having removed the 
prohibition of Romanists from attending universities, arrange- 
ments are already in progress for establishing a Romanist college 
at Oxford. <A site has been purchased by the Duke of Norfolk 
for the purpose of building a college, and no doubt is felt that the 
wealthy Romanists will raise sufficient money to erect and endow 
it. In addition, it is probable that the Jesuits will establish a 
small hostel at Oxford. 


THe Bic BLUNDER IN FREE CHURCH FINANCE.—A corre- 
spondent of the British Weekly has been sojourning in Aviemore, 
and comparing notes with the natives. He or she found ‘‘secession” 
in the air. One Highlander made an objection to “‘the million and 
half which Dr. Rainy had lent to the Roman Catholics of Fort- 
Augustus.” By way of taking him off he was asked if he would 
object to sell a sheep to a Roman Catholic. This is all very well; 
but it will hardly answer the purpose, as the morality of the two 
actigns is quite distinct. The Highlander might be a little astray 
in his facts, but the transaction which is really in question is one 
that, in the purer and more sensitive days of the Free Church, 
would not fora moment be entertained. It may not be wrong 
for a private person to sell a sheep to a worshipper of the Virgin, 
but it does not therefore follow that the Church when she enters 
the banking business should fish in all waters for profit. It is meet 
that the Church, in her official capacity, should hold no traffic or 
intercourse with idolaters. A Romish doorkeeper of the Assembly 
Hall would be a strange anomaly ; but a Romish farmer of the 
revenues is no less strange. The Scripture command is ‘“ Ye 
shall make no covenant with them.” But the Free Church has 
made a covenant with Rome, and a disastrous covenant it is. 
She has, it may be, covenanted to get four per cent. on the 
quarter of a million invested; but also she has covenanted to 
close her mouth in the Protestant controversy. The etiquette of 
shopkeeping necessitates this; for there is no discreet merchant or 
banker that will make a point of wounding the susceptibilities of 
his best customer; and so when the Free Church enters the 
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banking trade and becomes the banker of Romanist landlords, 
ghe must watch her tongue like any other discreet man of 
business. Wherefore we mayconclude that the public Protestantism 
of the Free Church is as good as dead. But as touching this 
large sum of money at the disposal of the Free Church there is 
somewhat to be said. The Free Church is a rich corporation ; 
but the Scripture has uttered no benediction on mere wealth. 
The Scripture rather looks askance on riches. ‘‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
The Free Church can plead no exemption from this rule of the 
kingdom. Her wealth is one of her suspicious features. Had 
she but served her God as faithfully as she has looked after her 
finances she had been in better case to-day. But the stern 
ominous words of the apostle may well be applied to the Free 
Church :—“ Ye have heaped together treasure for the last days.” 


NoTE FROM Dr. KENNEDY on the text, ‘‘ No man can come to 
me except the Father that hath sent me draw him.” ‘All who 
are commanded to acknowledge the. Father’s sovereignty are 
entitled to contemplate the Father’s love.” 


DIVERS AND STRANGE DoctTrines.—Dr. John Macleod of 
Govan, the chief Ritualist of the Established Church, has written 
a volume in support of his High Church views. Many have 
taken in hand to expound the Ritualistic position, but the Govan 
divine’s peculiarity is, that he finds Baptismal Regeneration in the 
Confession of Faith. His conclusions, however, are very difficult 
and precarious, as the long laboured volume, which he has been 
forced to write, shows. His publication has provoked a reply 
from a brother minister, who speaks his mind in a series of open 
letters to Dr. Macleod, which letters are now appearing in the 
British Weekly. As the attempt to find Sacramentarianism in the 
Confession of Faith is quite sure to be a vain, hopeless one, the 
critic has no difficulty in convicting the Doctor of gross absurdity, 
and he often pins him to the wall very effectually. Altogether we 
are glad to see such a sound, vigorous statement of the evangelical 
position from the pen of an Established Church minister. 


Tue Popr’s EncyciticaAL.—The Pope has issued another 
Encyclical in which he rejects the Anglican Orders as quite 
invalid. This seems straightforward, but he knows that the High 
Church party are making straight for his fold, and therefore, 
concessions are unnecessary. 


OPENING OF NEW CuurRcH AT PoRTREE.—The New Free 
Presbyterian Church at Portree was opened on the r6th September. 
It is a neat, well-finished building, seated for 4oo persons, 
and costing about £800. Rev. Messrs. Mackay, Gairloch, and 
Mackenzie, Inverness, conducted the opening services. The 
collection taken at the several diets of worship amounted to 
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Decision of the University Court in 
Professor Jobnston’s Case. 


bees decision will be much regretted by the lovers of sound 

doctrine throughout the country. Orthodox Professors are 
few and far between in these degenerate days, and the country 
can ill spare such men as Professor Johnston. Defect of method 
is not a fatal flaw in any Professor if his information and learning 
are otherwise ample and adequate. On the other hand, sound 
principles of Biblical Criticism are invaluable in these times when 
the Bible is viciously assailed on all hands; and if the Aberdeen 
University Court knew the unspeakable superiority of truth to 
error they would not so readily part with Professor Johnston. 
His unquestioned piety and extensive learning might have had 
more weight in their judgment. Better it would that hundreds of 
our ministers and students were taught sound principles of 
Biblical Criticism from the mouth of one whose method was 
utterly deficient than to imbibe from polished and refined lips 
pernicious views now so widely prevalent—views that undermine the 
authority and credibility of the Word of God, sap the life-blood 
out of vital religion, and present the dreary prospect to deluded 
men of dying with a lie in their right hand. There is infinitely 
more need of ridding our Divinity Halls of the ‘‘ higher critics” 
than of Professors sound in the faith. 


Pope Deo XIII. and bis Wiles. 


ol Neos Bulwark gives the following extract from the Swiss 

Katholik, an organ of the Old Catholic Church, which 
disowns the supremacy of Rome :—‘‘ Leo XIII. knows better than 
any Pope before him how to make suitable presents to everybody 
and to accommodate himself to all. To the Abyssinians he sends 
relics ; to his faithful in Europe rosaries, scapulars, medals ; the 
Orientals he courts by conceding priests’ marriage and the reten- 
tion of their own rituals. ‘To England he extols the Bible and 
holds out hope of owning Angelican orders; in France he is a 
friend of Republicanism; in Turkey he goes hand in hand with 
the Sultan ; to rulers he commends himself as the foe to disloyalty ; 
to the working classes he poses as their champion against 
capitalism. He helps the Italians to conquer Abyssinia, while he 
offers his presidency in a new Areopagus to the Peace Society ; 
he praises the temperance advocacy of Bishop Egger in St. Gall, 
and blesses the liqueur of the French Benedictines. Sucha many- 
sided Pope the world has never seen! According to the Scripture, 
it is not easy to serve two masters. Leo XIII. is ready to serve 
a hundred together, but while he serves so many he serves the 
interests of only one, and that is himself!” 


Free Presbyterian Magazine 


And MONTHLY RECORD. 


Vor l NOVEMBER, 1896. No. 7. 


¥Erplanatoryp Criticism of the Declaratory 
Ect. 


a fe third section of the Declaratory Act now presents itself 
for our consideration. It is couched in the following terms :— 

‘“‘TII.—That this Church disclaims intolerant or persecuting 
principles, and does not consider her office-bearers, in subscribing 
the Confession, committed to any principles inconsistent with 
liberty of conscience and the right of private judgment.” 

This clause was framed, we suppose, with reference to the 
relation between the Civil Magistrate and Christ’s Church, but as 
neither the name nor office of the former is once mentioned, the 
clause may be taken in its most general application. The conse- 
quences of this we shall show further on. In the meantime 
let us consider the bearings of the clause upon the powers of 
the civil magistrate. The language in which the clause is 
expressed reminds us of an Act passed by the Church in 1846. 
The Free Church at that time thought it necessary, in view of the 
tyrannical claims put forth by the State, and for which some even 
adduced the support of the Confession of Faith, that something 
should be said on intolerance and liberty of conscience in the 
preamble to the formula to be signed by office-bearers. It was 
therefore stated that ‘‘the General Assembly think it right to 
declare that, while te Church firmly maintains the same scriptural 
principles as to the duties of nations and their rulers in reference to 
true religion and the Church of Christ for which she has hitherto 
contended, she disclaims intolerant or -persecuting principles, and 
does not regard her Confession of Faith, or any portion thereof, 
when fairly interpreted, as favouring intolerance or persecution, or 
consider that her office-bearers, by subscribing it, profess any 
principles inconsistent with liberty of conscience and the right of 
private judgment.” In this statement the Church, while dis- 
claiming intolerant principles, and freeing the Confession from 
the false charge of favouring such, takes the utmost care to express 
her firm maintenance of “the same scriptural principles as to the 
duties of nations and their rulers in reference to true religion and 
the Church of Christ for which she has hitherto contended.” On 
the other hand, the Free Church of 1892 in this clause of her 
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Declaratory Act, while using somewhat similar language about 
intolerance and liberty of conscience, makes no reservation at all 
in favour of the duties of nations and rulers to the Church of 
Christ. It is quite evident, therefore, that the Church here 
tacitly abandons the principle of national religion, one of the most 
important principles in her constitution. It also appears, from 
the terms used, that she reckons this principle an intolerant one, 
and is of the same mind with the Voluntaries who have always 
affirmed that the establishment of the Church of Christ is an act 
of intolerance. 

To prove that the principle of national religion, so far from 
being one that ought to be renounced, is a principle that is clearly 
revealed and insisted upon in Scripture, we need simply refer our 
readers to the many passages that speak of God’s sovereignty over 
the nations and their corresponding duties of allegiance and 
service to Him. In Psalm ii. 7-12, the Father promises the Son 
the uttermost parts of the earth for His possession, and thus 
gives Christ, as mediator, dominion over the nations of the earth. 
As a suitable application of this doctrine to the conduct of men, 
the injunction is added, ‘‘ Be wise now therefore, O ye kings, be 
instructed, ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear.” 
The rulers of the world are here addressed not as mere units of 
the human race, but as endowed with certain offices, and, therefore, 
the obligation is imposed upon them of serving the Lord in 
wisdom and fear in their public as well as their private capacity. 
Again, in Psalm Ixxii. we have many promises and predictions of 
Christ’s reign over the nations, ‘‘ Yea, all kings shall fall down 
before him: all nations shall serve him” (verse 11). If they are, 
therefore, to serve Him in the ways that He has appointed, it is 
manifest they must have respect to His revealed will. What then 
‘does the Word of God say in regard to the relation of rulers to 
the Church of Christ? It speaks of it as follows: ‘‘ Kings shall 
be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers.”—(Isaiah 
xlix. 23.) Now this relation of things is not spoken of as a bare 
event foreordained, and certain of accomplishment, nor as a 
future calamity to the Church of Christ. Far from it; it is 
promised and foretold as a prominent element in the prosperity 
of the Church and of Christ’s cause in times when the divine 
standard of relationship between Church and State will be fully 
reproduced and exemplified in the world. Again, in Isaiah Ix. 9-12, 
it is declared that when the Gentiles shall be gathered in, their 
kings shall minister unto the Church, and the solemn warning is 
given to nations that neglect this important duty ; ‘the nation and 
kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish ; yea, those nations 
shall be utterly wasted.” The word ‘thee” here refers to the 
Church, and the dire consequences of neglecting to acknowledge 
and support her are put on record as a lesson to coming genera- 
tions. Some are ready to say that such passages only apply to 
the Jewish people under the old economy, but the merest 
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glance at those now quoted, shews that they unmistakeably refer 
to Gentile nations in Gospel times. In the New Testament, 
also, we have much that supports the doctrine of national acknow- 
ledgment of Christ and His Church. Christ himself after His 
resurrection assured His disciples that all that was spoken of 
Him ‘‘in the law of Moses, in the Prophets, and in the Psalms” 
must be fulfilled. These passages, therefore, already adduced 
must be fulfilled. The persons who labour to prevent their 
fulfilment by declaring that the establishment of Christ’s 
Church is the fruit of intolerance, are running contrary to the 
purposes and promises of God, and will find this to be so one day 
to their shame and confusion. We find further, that Christ 
exhorted His disciples ‘to baptise all nations” which clearly 
means that His disciples were to have respect to the evangelisation 
not simply of individuals, but of nations. If, therefore, nations 
are to be baptised in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, does not that prove that nations as such are expected 
to give allegiance to God and His Son Jesus Christ? If so, it is 
their incumbent duty to acknowledge and support Christ’s truth 
and Church in the world. Other passages may be quoted, such 
as Philippians i. 5-11, in which it is said that ‘‘at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, and every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father,” and 
Colossians i. 16, where we are told that by the Son “were all 
things created . . . whether they be thrones or dominions, or 
principalities or powers; all things were created by him and for 
him.” These passages, we think, clearly set forth the subjection, 
not only of individuals but of all nations to Jesus Christ, both as 
Creator and Redeemer. We have made quotations sufficient 
to indicate that the principle of a national acknowledgment 
of Christ and His Church is highly Scriptural and is one 
with which the honour due to Christ and the prosperity of His 
Church are intimately associated. 

It might also be added that this principle is a highly reasonable 
one. Is Christ not to be acknowledged by corporate bodies as 
well as private individuals? If not, then an open door is given 
to infidelity and atheism. A man may be a good Christian at 
home, but when he appears in society he must forget God, and 
ignore His cause. It will be clearly seen that when the Voluntary 
principle is carried to its logical issue it leads not merely to the 
disestablishment of Churches, but to national forgetfulness of God ; 
in a word, to national atheism. ‘The same principle leads, as 
already hinted, to social atheism. When the religious bonds 
which alone can bind society firmly together are broken, disorder 
and anarchy must be the disastrous result. On the other hand, 
the establishment of Christ’s Church is a divinely appointed means 
of cementing together society in friendly union as well as for bearing 
national testimony to the being, government, and claims of God, 

A word or two as to objections. It is objected by Voluntaries 
that Christ says, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world (John xviii. 36). 
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Now, these words refer to Christ’s immediate purpose in His estate 
of humiliation. He did not come to set up a temporal or earthly 
kingdom, nor to advance His cause by the sword. While, how- 
ever, he did not then set up an earthly kingdom, nor does yet 
advance the interests of His cause by carnal weapons, He still 
claims to be “the Prince of the kings of the earth” (Rev. i. 5). 
As Prince and King He.claims the allegiance of all earthly 
potentates. We are also told that “there were great voices in 
heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and His Christ, and He shall reign for ever 
and ever.” One could hardly wish for a clearer and more 
vivid intimation of the duties of nations to Christ, and of their 
ultimate subjection to Him. Another objection that is raised to 
the principle of national religion springs from belief in what is 
called religious equality. This isa dangerous phrase. We know of 
no respect at all in which there can be said to be equality amongst 
religions. All religions differ in some respect from one another. 
The meaning, however, appears to be that all religions should be 
regarded as on an equality by the State. The consequence of 
this is that the State is no more bound to acknowledge Christ 
than Antichrist, Mohammed, or Buddha. ‘That such a principle 
should have any footing in a country that has enjoyed the light of 
Christianity is solemn to contemplate. It is, nevertheless, on this 
principle that atheists, infidels, and papists are admitted into 
the Government of this country, and it is on the same principle 
that the clause of the Declaratory Act under consideration has 
been framed. 

It is evident that the Free Church, by relegating the 
principle of national religion, as is done in this Act, to the 
class of intolerant or persecuting principles, clearly sells her 
birthright, for she claims in her public documents to be the 
Church of Scotland Free. She is also prepared to give into the 
hands of its enemies the last remnant of the memorable Reforma- 
tion by doing, as she has done for a number of years, her utmost 
to overthrow the present Established Church of Scotland. We 
have no sympathy with the corruptions of that Church; but we 
hold that it is our bounden duty to maintain the connection 
between Church and State to the last. There is no fear, however, 
for the ultimate triumph of the principle of national religion, for 
just as surely as Christ will subdue all things under His feet so 
will the kingdoms become His. In conclusior, we observe that 
the terms of this clause are such that liberty is given to all to 
accept or reject what doctrines in the Confession they please. 
For it is said, the Church “‘ does not consider her office-bearers, in 
subscribing the Confession, committed to any principles incon- 
sistent with liberty of conscience, and the right of private 
judgment.” No exclusive reference is made to the doctrine of the 
civil magistrate. It is, therefore, clear that all who care to cherish 
any views divergent from the Confession may have full liberty 
to do so. 
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H Sermon 
By THE REy. JONATHAN RANKEN ANDERSON. 


PREACHED IN KIRKFIELD CHURCH, GLaASGow, 6th DECEMBER, 1835. 


OOO 


“My soul cleaveth unto the dust: quicken thou me according to 
thy word.””—PSALM cxix. 25. 


aN 


od Plo whole design and tendency of the dispensation of grace 
administered by the Divine Redeemer is to deliver men 
from the earthliness in which by nature they are immersed, and 
to elevate them to the knowledge, and love, and enjoyment of 
objects that are pure and spiritual. And wherever this dispensa- 
tion takes effect by the powerful application of the Holy Spirit, 
this design is, in a greater or less degree, accomplished. The 
soul is loosened from its attachment to the things which are seen 
and temporal, and set upon the pursuit of those which are unseen 
and eternal. But the tendency of the dispensation of grace thus 
displayed is counteracted by a strong opposing force in the 
influence of corruption within, and temptation without. The 
flesh, or old nature, though crucified, is not destroyed, and there- 
fore does it withstand and retard the operation of the gracious 
principles implanted by the Holy Ghost, and prevent those who 
are the subjects of them from advancing in spirituality of mind so 
rapidly as they otherwise might do: “‘The flesh lusteth against 
the spirit . . . . so that ye cannot do the things that ye would.” 
The world comes to the aid of this internal enemy of a believer’s 
progress, and by a thousand arts endeavours to divert him from 
the things that are heavenly, and to entangle him with those that 
are earthly. The consequence of the united influence of these 
hostile powers is to bring the servant of God into the state 
described by the psalmist in the words of the text: ‘My soul 
cleaveth unto the dust,” and to constrain him to offer the prayer 
which he presented, “ Quicken thou me according to thy word.” 
I.—The first thing which offers itself to our consideration in the 
text is the state of a believer as set forth by the expression of the 
psalmist, ‘‘ My soul cleaveth unto the dust.” We say the state of 
a believer, for it is to him, and to him only, the description will 
apply. It is no doubt true that the soul of every child of Adam 
cleaves by nature to the dust, but this, instead of being to the 
unregenerate a ground of complaint, is sometimes a ground of 
boasting, and always a matter of indifference. ‘ For many walk,” 
says the apostle, “of whom I have told you often... . that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is destruc- 
tion, whose God is their belly, whose glory is in their shame, who 
mind earthly things.” But we need only to read the words of the 
text, or to look at the experience of a true believer to be satisfied 
that with him it is far otherwise. When his soul cleaves to the 
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dust he is grieved and ashamed, nor can he get rest and comfort 
until his prayer is answered, and he is quickened according to the 
Divine Word. Now, when may it be said that the soul of a true 
believer cleaves to the dust. I answer— 

1.—When he has not avivid perception of Divine things. The 
effect which immediately follows the quickening act of the Holy 
Spirit in regeneration is a discovery of the importance and excel- 
lence of eternal realities. ‘‘ For God, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts to give us the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” When this discovery is first made, the soul is filled 
with astonishment and awe, and: feels as if it could never again 
think of anything but the objects which now engross its thoughts. 
But it knows not that there are shut up within its dark recesses a 
huge mass of carnality and sin, which, like clouds that obscure 
the brightness of the sun, may rise’ up, and envelop in a 
temporary gloom the whole of the spiritual firmament. The con- 
sequence is that when the visions which then engage and gladden 
his heart pass away, when the glory of the Divine character, as it 
is exhibited in the person of the only-begotten and incarnate Son 
of God, disappears, when the fulness, and preciousness, and 
freeness of the great salvation are hid from his view, the believer 
concludes that his former experience was all a dream, and that he 
is still wrapped in the darkness of his natural condition. He has 
recourse to the means which were formerly blessed for shedding 
the light of life upon his benighted understanding, but he may, 
for a season, fail to derive any benefit from them. He reads the 
Holy Scriptures, but they are as a sealed book to him. He 
bends the knee in prayer, but he enjoys neither light nor liberty. 
He repairs to the house of God, but it is like the temple without 
the Shekinah. The outward furniture is there, but the glory has 
departed. In the bitterness of his spirit he may say, “‘Oh that it 
were with me as in months past, when the candle of the Lord shined 
upon my head, and when by his light I walked through darkness.” 

But this is not all. The soul must be occupied with something, 
and if there be not a clear and impressive apprehension of spiritual 
objects, those of the world rush in and fill the thoughts. The 
soul, even after it has been quickened and renewed, tends 
strongly to the dust—that is to the mean and perishable objects of 
time : for well may they be called dust, which cannot be touched 
without defilement, which, as compared with eternal things, are 
absolutely worthless, and which even perish with the using. 
When the Spirit brings near the glory of Christ and His salvation, 
and when the mind is closely occupied in the contemplation of 
Him, this tendency is sensibly checked, and for a short time 
may not greatly annoy the child of God. But like the tide it 
never rests, and therefore, though it has been made to ebb by 
the force of heavenly things, it forthwith begins to flow, 
and silently and secretly does it advance till the  spfritual 
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perceptions of the believer are weakened, and the soul is deluged 
with vain imaginations. The tendency of the soul to the dust 
then distinctly shows itself. For when the believer would bring 
back his wandering thoughts to Christ, their proper object, he finds 
that they refuse to yield and cling to the world, and the things of 
the world. He opens the Word of God, but he scarcely knows 
what he reads, and while he seems to dwell on its sacred truths, he 
finds that his thoughts are roaming on the mountains of vanity. 
He tries to get access to the throne of grace, but he is like a bird 
that has lost its wings, he cannot fly. He comes to public 
ordinances, but amidst the stillness and solemnity of the house of 
prayer, his mind is filled with the bustle and confusion of the 
world. The attempts he makes again to realise the glorious 
objects that once engrossed his thoughts are often so fruitless 
that he is ready to give up in despair. He hears his Lord remon- 
strating with him, ‘‘ How long shall thy vain thoughts lodge within 
thee?” But notwithstanding all his efforts to banish them from 
his mind he has still to complain, ‘‘My soul cleaveth unto the dust.” 

2.—The soul of a true believer cleaves unto the dust when it 
does not act a vigorous faith on the things of God. By the grace 
of faith, wrought in the heart through the power of the Spirit, is 
the soul first lifted above the dust, and brought into contact with 
the heavenly world. For so long as unbelief continues to hold 
dominion over the soul, time is everything, and eternity nothing. 
And as it is by the exercise of faith that the soul first rises from 
earth to heaven, so just in proportion to the vigour of its actings 
is the heavenly world brought nigh. ‘‘ We walk,” says the apostle, 
‘‘ by faith, not by sight, and faith is the evidence of things not 
seen, the substance of things hoped for.” Now there are seasons 
when this important grace is very strong and lively, and then the 
believer has as clear a conviction and as firm a persuasion of all 
which the Word sets before him, as if he saw them with his bodily 
eyes. Of Moses, who was under the influence of this principle, 
it is said, ‘*he endured as seeing him who is invisible.” ‘‘ For 
our light affliction,” says the apostle, in the same spirit, ‘which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding even an 
eternal weight of glory, while we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen, for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
The believer in these cases has the dust of the world beneath his 
feet ; he sees and admires a glory which completely eclipses the 
glory of earthiy kingdoms. His soul dwells on objects that are 
grand in their nature, as they are durable in their existence. But, 
brethren, faith is not always in such lively exercise, it frequently 
grows languid and feeble, and then the soul instead of rising to 
the realising contemplation of heavenly things, cleaves to those 
that are earthly. The believer for the time feels and acts as if the 
present were the only state of things, at least as if it were the 
most important, and instead cf seeking, as he generally does and 
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as he always ought to do, first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, he seeks first what he shall eat, and what he shall 
drink, and wherewith he shall be clothed. When he acts faith in 
the promise he can trust to God for the welfare of himself and his 
family, for the continuance of active employment, for the 
enjoyment of health and strength, and every other thing needful 
for him. But when his soul cleaves to the dust, he is careful and 
troubled about many things, he takes the management of his 
affairs into his own hands, he trembles with anxiety for the 
success of favourite schemes, he is cast down and enervated by 
what appears to blast his hopes. Nor is it always that he can at 
once escape from this frame of mind. When he would confide in 
his covenant God, when he would rest in the Divine Redeemer, 
when he would look forward to his heavenly home, he finds that 
they are like distant objects, indistinctly seen, and lightly felt. 
His soul continues to adhere to the dust, and under a felt 
conviction of his abasement and his insufficiency to rise, he 
exclaims, “‘ My soul cleaveth unto the dust.” 

3-—The soul of a believer may be said to cleave to the dust 
when he does not realise his interest in the blessings of the new 
covenant. ‘The things of God are in themselves infinitely worthy 
of a believer’s attention, and in their evidence fitted to impart the 
strongest confidence to his heart. But he has a still closer 
relation to them than what arises from their truth and excellence. 
In Christ Jesus, and by virtue of His mediatorial work, they are His 
possession, His portion. ‘‘We have received,” says the apostle, 
“not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God, that 
we might know the things that are freely given to us of God.” 
And when he walks in the Spirit, when he acts faith in the word 
of promise, when he sees Divine realities in Divine light, he feels 
that he has the deepest interest in all which he contemplates and 
admires. By this means he anticipates, in a measure, the visions 
of future glory, and enjoys a foretaste of eternal blessedness. 
“*Whom, having not seen ye love, in whom, though now ye see Him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of 
glory.” What Thomas exclaimed on seeing his Lord, is 
represented as being realised by many through the power of 
faith. ‘‘My Lord and my God,” said the delighted apostle. Jesus 
answered “because thou hast seen, thou hast believed, blessed 
are they who have not seen, and yet have believed.” Now, it 
generally happens, that when the soul cannot rise to this 
appropriating exercise of faith, it cleaves to the dust. We say, 
generally, for we are aware there are numerous instances to the 
contrary. The things of time and sense take such hold of the 
affections, that they are incapacitated from rising to the things 
that are above where Christ sitteth, so as to embrace and rest in 
them as theirown. The influence of earthly objects may not be 
so great as to prevent the believer from fixing his thoughts upon 
those that are heavenly, or to preclude his believing in their reality 
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and certainty. And yet, it may not admit of the high act of faith 
by which the soul can call them all its own. We hence find, that 
when the believer is entangled with the cares of this life, when 
his soul has been deadened by the influence of the world, he 
speaks of himself in terms of self-reproach and self-abasement, and 
dares not venture to use the exulting language which he employs 
when he is in a spiritual frame of mind. “Iam cast out of thy 
sight,” says Jonah, “yet will I look again toward thy holy 
temple.” “I have gone astray like a lost sheep,” says the 
Psalmist, “seek thy servant, for I do not forget thy command- 
ments.” ‘Turn thou me,” says Ephraim, “and I shall be 
turned, for thou art the Lord my God.” How different this from 
the language used by the saints when faith is strong and hope 
triumphant. ‘“‘Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is 
none in all the earth whom I desire besides thee: my heart and 
flesh faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
for ever.” ‘My soul shall rejoice in the Lord, behold God is my 
salvation, I will trust and not be afraid, for the Lord Jehovah is 
my strength and my song, he also is become my salvation.” 

4.—The soul of a believer may be said to cleave unto the 
dust when he does not actually enjoy the blessings of the new 
covenant, in the measure in which they are dispensed in the 
present state. The spiritual world is full of objects that are 
fitted to solace and satisfy the heart, and it is the will of God that 
believers enjoy the good thus provided for them. When they are 
in a right frame of spirit they accordingly enter into the possession 
of the good things of God’s house, they obtain the peace which 
passeth understanding, and the joy with which a stranger-doth not 
intermeddle. But their souls do often cleave unto the dust, and 
then, instead of saying, ‘Lord, lift upon us the light of thy 
countenance,” they tor a season, and to a certain extent, join in 
the silly cry of the world, ‘‘ Who will shew us good ?” 

By the insidious influence of worldly joys, their taste for those 
which are heavenly may be blunted, their desire after them 
enfeebled, and their delight in them interrupted. The very men 
who once seemed to dwell in the third heavens, to eat of the 
hidden manna, and to drink of the rivers of pleasures that are at 
God’s right hand, and who appeared to be so taken up with these 
celestial dainties, as utterly to despise the choicest of this world’s 
entertainments, may be so abased and corrupted, that they shall 
be seen feeding greedily upon the husks of earthly pleasure. 
How deeply, brethren, did David fall, how strongly did his soul 
cleave to the dust, when instead of being ravished with the heart- 
stirring themes to which he was wont to tune his harp, he 
wallowed in sensuality and crime! And even when the believer 
awakes from his delusive dream, and feels that he has been 
hunting a shadow and neglecting the substance, and when he sets 
himself to return to his former joys, he finds that his soul sticks 
fast to earthly things, and for many a long day may he experience 
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the bitter fruits of his folly in comparative darkness and 
discomfort. When believers forsake the fountain of living waters, 
they are usually compelled to swallow many a bitter draught 
before they get back to it. The psalmist, after his grievous sin, 
prays, ‘‘Make me to hear joy and gladness that the bones which 
thou hast broken may rejoice.” 

II.—The second point in the text which claims our notice is the 
prayer of the psalmist, “Quicken thou me, according to thy 
word.” We must here consider the petition he offers, and the 
plea by which he supports it. The petition is, ‘Quicken me.” 

1.—The psalmist was sensible of the state he was in, which no 
natural man can be, for while he is earthly and of the earth, he is 
dead in sin and the uncircumcision of his flesh, and therefore, like 
the church in Laodiczea, he often imagines that he is rich and 
increased with goods, and has need of nothing, while in fact he is 
poor, and miserable, and wretched, and blind, and naked. Eut 
in the psalmist, and in every true believer, there is a principle of 
spiritual life, and however it may for a season be overborne and 
depressed, yet it at last shows itself in the conviction, the real and 
practical conviction, which he entertains of his carnal condition. 
The psalmist, in the exercise of this principle, felt and knew that 
his soul cleaved to the dust. And as he was sensible of it, so he 
was free to acknowledge it. The confession, indeed, was very 
mortifying, as every confession of sin is. For how was it that his 
soul had sunk into this state. Not surely because there was not 
power in God to support him, or grace to attract him, or fulness 
to bless him, or beauty to engage his admiration. No; but 
because he had forsaken his covenant God, had listened to the 
voice of the tempter, had yielded to the power of corruption, and 
had given way before the world which he had professed to 
renounce. But painful and humiliating as the confession was, he 
scrupled not to make it, for well did he know that if he covered 
his sin, whether of heart or of life, whether of nature or of 
practice, he could not prosper. Whereas, if he confessed and 
forsook his sin, he might obtain mercy. ‘I said, I will confess 
my transgressions unto the Lord, and thou forgavest the iniquity 
of my sin.” He did not, however, content himself with a mere 
acknowledgment of his depravity in that his soul cleaved unto the 
dust, but he entreats that it might be effectually subdued: 
‘Quicken me according to thy word.” 

When the soul of a believer cleaves unto the dust, it is in what 
is usually called a dead state, for although the vital principle be 
not extinct, yet its power is cramped, and its influence checked, 
so that the soul, as compared with what it might be, and what it 
ought to be, is dead. We thus see how it is that the psalmist 
entreats that the Lord would quicken him. For, as the work. of 
grace begins with an act of quickening, and the production 
thereby of the principle of spiritual life, so is it carried on, 
revived, and matured by a similar operation. The true believer 
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is taught the way in which the Lord begins and carries forward 
His work. He knows that whether in the commencement or 
progress of the divine life, He acts upon the springs of thought 
and affection, and thus regenerates the soul which is dead, and 
revives the soul that has been decaying. ‘The natural man may 
acknowledge that there is much amiss in his temper and conduct, 
and may wish that the pruning knife were applied to them to lop 
them off ; but he overlooks altogether the root of the evil in the 
corrupt state of his nature. Were he therefore to make his case 
the subject of prayer, he would ask that vain thoughts might be 
banished from his mind, that vicious habits might be reformed in 
his life, but as to the quickening of his soul, it never once occurs 
to him as at all necessary. The true believer proceeds in a very 
different manner. He is led to trace his backsliding, his worldly- 
mindedness, his unprofitableness to the decay of the vital principle 
implanted in his soul, and therefore, like the psalmist, he prays, 
** Quicken me.” 

In this prayer the psalmist desires that the Lord would put 
forth the power of His almighty arm in giving new life and 
energy to the inner man, that He would raise up what is drooping, 
stimulate what is languid, and strengthen what is feeble. We 
cannot describe, because we cannot comprehend, how it is that 
the Lord acts upon the soul in fulfilling this petition, but we 
know, and are assured that He does act upon it in His mighty 
power. The apostle prays for the Ephesians that they might 
know ‘‘what was the exceeding greatness of his power toward 
them who believe, according to the working of his mighty power, 
which he wrought in Christ when he raised him from the dead.” 
But the effect of the forthputting of this power is to raise the soul 
from the dust, to free it from the entanglements of earth, to 
restore to it the light, and liberty, and comfort of the children ot 
God. ‘‘Thou which has showed me great and sore troubles 
shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring me up again from the 
depths of the earth. Thou shalt increase my greatness, and 
comfort me on every side.” 

In this short petition will be found all which he needed, 
because all which is opposed to the state of carnality into which 
he had sunk. For how was it that he was to recover his vivid 
perception of Divine things, to return to the vigorous actings of 
faith in them, to realize anew his interest in them, and once more 
to draw refreshment and satisfaction from them? It was by the 
principle of grace which had been implanted in his soul receiving 
new life and activity. How is it, brethren, that darkness is to be 
dissipated, but by the return of the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness? How is it that unbelief is to be subdued, but by faith 
putting forth greater power and vigour? How is it that earthly 
things are to be made to sink into their native insignificance, but 
by those that are heavenly appearing in their proper greatness and 
glory? Now, the result of Divine quickening is to bring the soul 
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into suitable exercise towards Christ and his kingdom, and then 
it no longer cleaves to the dust, but mounts up with wings as an 
eagle ; it runs and is not weary, it walks and is not faint. 

We are not, however, to conceive of this actof Divine power in 
quickening the soul as put forth absolutely, but with respect to 
the covenant, and in connection with Christ Jesus, the Covenant 
Head. ‘But God, who is rich in mercy,” says the apostle, “ for 
his great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together with Christ, and hath raised us 
up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” The souls of believers were federally quickened with 
Christ, when He was raised from the dead, for just as He then 
lived to die no more, so the title to life was made sure to all His 
seed, so sure that they never could be brought into condemnation. 
But they also are actually quickened with Him, when united to 
Him by the power of the Holy Ghost they become partakers of 
His life-giving virtue, and because He lives in the fulness of grace, 
they ever live, according to the measure of His gift. “TI live,” 
says Paul, “yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” And as it is in 
union to Christ that the soul is at first made alive to God, so is it 
in communion with Him that it is restored to activity, when, 
through the power of corruption, it has cleaved unto the dust. 
Of this mystery the psalmist and other saints of the old economy 
were not ignorant. We may argue this from the means which 
they employed to obtain quickening to their souls. For prayer 
was offered by them with a distinct reference to the tabernacle or 
temple, and to the institutions of their ceremonial worship, all 
which prefigured the Mediator, Christ Jesus, through whom 
prayer is now offered, and in whom quickening grace is to be 
found: ‘‘I am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” 

The agent by whom the act of quickening is directly performed 
is the Holy Ghost, sent of the Father through His Son, Christ 
Jesus. Without His agency the soul never can be raised from 
the death in sin in which by nature it lies. For “except a man 
be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” But His work does not stop here. The life which He 
implants He habitually maintains, and when it has grown languid 


and inactive, he revives and quickens it. ‘I will be as the dew 
unto Israel” —a beautiful and significant emblem of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘He shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as 


Lebanon.” But what is it that immediately precedes this gracious 
promise? ‘I will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely : 
for mine anger is turned away from him.” From which it 
evidently appears that it is the especial work of the Spirit to 
quicken those who have backslidden, or, in the language of the 
text, whose souls cleave unto the dust. And what says the 
psalmist after his grievous fall inthe matterof Uriah? “Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me. 
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Cast me not away from thy presence, and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and 
uphold me with thy free spirit.” We must thus consider the 
prayer of the text, as presented to and answered by the God of 
salvation, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

2.—We have now only to glance at the plea by which the prayer 
is supported: ‘Quicken me according to thy word.” The Word of 
God, in its most comprehensive sense, may be said to be an 
expression of the mind of God in the covenant, made with, and 
ratified by, the blood of His Son, Christ Jesus. In this view it 
furnished the psalmist with a valid and very powerful plea in 
offering up the petition, ‘ Quicken me,” for the blessing which he 
thus craved was in entire accordance with its whole spirit and 
design. Why was it, brethren, that the covenant of redemption 
was framed at all, but that God might glorify Himself, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, in the quickening of those who were dead 
in trespasses and sins? Why was it that in this covenant the 
glorious Three undertook distinct parts of redemption work, but 
that the purpose of giving life to men might be revealed, executed, 
and applied? Why was it that the constitution and provisions of 
this covenant were committed to writing in the inspired record, 
but that, through the power of God, the Word might be effectual 
in quickening the spiritually dead? Why was it that a standing 
ministry was appointed for the opening up of this Word, but that 
those who are quickened might be preserved, and built up, and 
perfected in the Divine life? 

The psalmist, it is true, had but a small portion of the Divine 
Word, and that involved in comparative obscurity, but brethren, 
im that portion, small as it was in size, and dim as it was in light, 
the covenant of mercy was substantially revealed, and therefore it 
was that the psalmist laid hold of it with a vigorous faith, and 
pressed it with an importunate earnestness. The very first 
sentence in the revelation of mercy contained the whole of the 
covenant in embryo. ‘The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
head of the serpent.” And, therefore, if the psalmist had 
possessed nothing more than this he might, with perfect 
confidence, have said, ‘Quicken me according to thy word.” 
For while, to the eye of human reason, there is nought in that 
first promise which has even the resemblance of a remedy for a 
soul that cleaves to the dust, to the eye of faith there is the 
glorious remedy which it took 4000 years to develop, and the 
whole of the Scriptures to describe. The faith of Divine opera- 
tion has in it a holy ingenuity and a strong penetration, and thus 
it is that in a brief sentence, sometimes in a single word, it 
discovers a world of light, of grace, and of blessedness. For, 
brethren, faith has for its direct object the blessed Redeemer, 
and so strong is the attraction which He possesses, that even 
when out of sight, faith discovers His presence, and realises His 
influence, like the needle, which requires not to be brought within 
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sight of the magnet to turn itself towards it, let it only be placed 
within the sphere of its influence, and it will tell at once that the 
magnet is there. In like manner, true faith embraces Christ 
wherever He is, be He revealed in a type, or shrouded in a 
ceremony, or set forth in a dark prophecy. And when faith 
recognises Christ it recognises Him as the life of the soul, He 
who has life in Himself, who has procured life for His people by 
His death, who offers life to them by the Word of the truth of 
the gospel, who imparts, maintains, and perfects life by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. Now, as the Word of God sets forth the 
covenant, and Christ the Covenant Head, through whom, and by 
whom, quickening grace is imparted to believers, the psalmist 
might warrantably pray, ‘ Quicken me according to thy word.” 

In this language he may also have respect to the circumstance 
that itis by the Word as an instrument that the Lord quickens 
the soul, whether at first in regeneration, or subsequently in 
restoration from backslidings. As to the former, the apostle 
distinctly teaches that “Of his own will begat he us with the 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of first fruits of his 
creatures,” and as to the latter, the psalmist himself acknowledges, 
“This is my comfort in my affliction, for thy word hath quickened 
me.” And does not the experience of every believer accord with 
this statement? Jor when their souls cleave to the dust, through 
the influence of worldly cares and worldly employments, they 
have often been quickened by the reading or hearing of the Word 
of God. “I will never forget thy precepts,” says the psalmist, 
‘for with them thou hast quickened me.” 

Application.—1. Are there any of you, brethren, who say with 
the psalmist, Our souls cleave unto the dust, who feel that vain 
thoughts fill and distract your hearts, that worldly cares intrude 
into your most sacred exercises ; and that, when you would rise 
to the contemplation and enjoyment of heavenly things, you are 
entangled and engrossed with those that are earthly? We 
beseech of you not to rest in this state. Consider from whence 
you have fallen, and how aggravated is the guilt you have incurred. 
Be assured that the fault is all on your side; if your minds have 
not been assailed and corrupted by outward objects, they have 
been ensnared and oppressed by indwelling sin: ‘‘ Your iniquities 
have hid his face from you, that he will not hear.” With a con- 
viction of your carnality and guilt hasten to the throne of mercy, 
and tell to Him who sits upon it what you have often said to 
yourself, and to your companions, ‘‘ My soul cleaveth unto the 
dust.” But do not rest at this, proceed to offer the prayer of the 
psalmist, “Quicken me.” Seek from him a cure as radical as is 
your disease. Be not content with anything short of the subjuga- 
tion, and in due time the total destruction, of that which has so 
often made your soul cleave to the dust. And lay hold of 
the plea which the psalmist made use of, and urge it with 
unwearied importunity, “Quicken me according to thy word.” 
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The word of God, the tenor of the covenant, the mediation of 
Christ, the agency of the Spirit, the invitations, the promises, the 
very commands of the gospel may all be pressed into your service. 
For each and all of them tend to one point, the quickening of the 
dead, the restoration of the fallen, the recovery of the diseased. 
Do we require to use arguments to induce you thus to proceed ? 
Oh think, brethren, of the degradation and misery of cleaving to 
the dust, as compared with a state of enlargement and comfort. 
“The joy of the Lord is your strength.” Be instant, therefore, 
in prayer, that he would restore your souls and make you to walk 
in the paths of righteousness for His name’s sake. 

2. But some may say, our souls do indeed cleave to the dust, 
and we have confessed, and prayed, and entreated, but we are as 
dead as ever we were, yea, if there be any difference, we are 
worse. I daresay you sometimes think you will be obliged to give 
up in despair. But is it so, that the Lord hath forgotten to be 
gracious, that His word fails for ever? It cannot be. Perhaps 
you have been asking Him to quicken you, not according to His 
Word, but merely according to your desires, and views, and 
intentions. And no wonder that you have been unsuccessful. 
Go back to the mercy-seat and take some word with you, it 
matters not what it be, if Christ, the Quickener, be in it, with 
deep humility, yet with holy confidence plead it before the 
Hearer of Prayer, and sure we are you shall not need to wait long 
for an answer. He never did, and never will say to any of 
Jacob’s seed, “Seek ye my face in vain.” 

3. We must not forget you, my hearers, whose souls are 
immersed in the dust, and yet you know it not, and lament it not. 
We would entreat you to consider what is the judgment which 
God pronounces upon your possessions and enjoyments. They 
are but dust, your talents, your occupations, your property, your 
wealth, make of them what you may, they are but dust. And 
how degraded must your souls be when they cleave to a thing so 
vile and worthless, and perishable! Like the offspring of the old 
serpent, the devil, you may eat dust now, and find it perhaps very 
grateful to your sordid and carnal hearts, but will you be able to 
carry this wretched fare to hell with you? No, poor as it is, you 
must leave it behind you. And what will become of it? What 
will become of your possessions, your wealth, your honours? We 
cannot tell. Perhaps they may be employed to keep up the reign 
of wickedness in this apostate world. But what will become of 
you? As you have grovelled with the devil among dust here, so 
must you be consumed in the fire prepared for him and his angels 
hereafter. Oh, that you, too, were roused to hasten to the throne 
of grace, that you were persuaded to take with you words, and 
turn unto the Lord, saying, ‘‘ Take away all iniquity and receive 
us graciously.” For laying hold upon Christ, the Alpha and 
Omega of the Word, you may warrantably say, “‘ My soul cleaveth 
unto the dust, quicken thou me according to thy word.” 
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Diary of the late William Sinclair 
of Wick. 


(Continued from page 222.) 


INESYEMEES 8th, 1845.—I have just been looking over this 

book, and I think it might be very useful for me to write 
occasionally, for I had forgotten many things that are now 
brought to my recollection. We lost our retentive memories in 
the Fall, and now we require to take a little trouble to remember. 
We must earn our bread by the sweat of our brow. I have been 
endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of the Latin language for 
some time back, with Mr. George Bain, teacher. As to spiritual 
matters, I have been moving on pretty easily these few weeks 
bygone. I have nothing uncommon to record. The Sabbath 
School teachers meet for prayer every Sabbath evening. I need 
to prepare for to-morrow, it being the last Sabbath that I will be 
in-the Sabbath School before the communion. 27th.—I have 
made so many resolutions, and broken them, concerning my 
writing, that I am beginning to think it useless to make any more. 
Yet I know I would enjoy looking over it in time to come. I am 
at present very busy at Latin. I am greatly at a loss to know 
whether it is my duty or not to be spending time with it. I am 
living under great guilt of conscience from several causes. I 
forget sufficiently to carry"my profession into my business, also 
am too familiar with careless people, and in the habit of speaking 
so abominably light and frivolous, lacking that gravity, etc., Paul 
recommends young men to have. I see these and a great many 
more things to be wrong, and yet I do not use the means appointed 
for overcoming these sins, to wit—prayer, fasting, reading, and 
meditation, which I have always found sufficient, in a measure, so 
long as I continued to exercise them. I have been trying to 
serve two masters, and have been thinking to enjoy worldly 
society, when the command is ‘Come out from among them, and 
be ye separate.” A true Christian professing to have found a new 
life and a new way must not find his fellowship among those who 
care for none of these things. They cannot walk together, they 
are not agreed. I have found my desire for spiritual things 
getting very weak, and the beginning of it was, feasting with 
formal professors. I now find there are no opportunities coming 
in my way of doing good. In the Sabbath School I am not even 
interesting, as I am not acquiring any new light on the Scriptures. 
Thus I am not only dishonouring God, grieving the Holy Ghost, 
and putting Christ to an open shame, but I am also the cause of 
injuring my class, and I may say, all others with whom I meet, 
whereas, had it been otherwise, what might have been the good 
effect upon my own soul and, who can tell, upon that of others 
also? O how long will I be at ease in Zion! For Thy name’s 
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sake awaken me, lest I sleep my sleep outright. Turn me, Lord, 
and I shall be turned, for Thou art my God. On Sabbath before 
last the Sacrament was dispensed here. I did not communicate 
in consequence of guilt in the aforementioned respects. Rev. 
Archibald Cook of Inverness, preached on Saturday, from ‘‘ What 
think ye that he will not come to the feast ?” 

November, 1846.—I was sorry that one of our true ministers 
went to keep the Sacrament with one who is a minister only in 
name, one who minds earthly things, whose conversation is not in 
heaven. I do not consider it right that converted ministers 
should join with them whom they do not believe are sent by 
Christ, for they are not fellow labourers, but soul destroyers, being 
' of their father, the devil. I do not believe God will take Satan’s 
children to be His ambassadors to beseech men to be reconciled. 
It is quite against the Scriptures, and therefore I am persuaded 
they ought not to be countenanced in any manner of way. When 
ministers hold fellowship with them the congregation think they 
can do likewise. 26th.—On this day the fast’ has been kept before 
the Lord’s Supper. Dr. Macdonald preached from Rom. iv. 1-3. 
Many of the Church gathered, and there was much fellowship in 
public and private. Many of the Lord’s people meet at such 
times that otherwise would never see each other’s faces in the 
flesh. Happy, indeed, are the people redeemed by the Lord. 

Sandy Gair said many a sifting word if I could only record 
them. He said, ‘When Saul was at war with his enemies he 
made a vow that he would not eat till he gained the victory ; but 
Jonathan ate of the honey and gained the victory. If we were 
eating of the honey of the promise we would get greater victories 
over our spiritual enemies, but we have more of the spirit of Saul 
than of Jonathan.” He made also a good comparison between a 
bad watch and a bad heart as to how to repair them. ‘A man 
had a bad watch which would work now and stop next time, so 
he sent it to Inverness, but it was as bad as ever when it came 
back. He then tried it at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, but with no 
better speed. One day he opened it and discovered the maker’s 
name and address on it. He at once sent it there and got it back 
in perfect order. Do this with your heart when none else will do, 
send it to the Maker.” 

December 3rd.—I met with a rhyme by Baxter that bears out 
what I was thinking of, so I will pen it for future perusal. 

‘* A proud unhumbled preacher is unmeet, 
To lay proud sinners humbled at Christ’s feet ; 
So are the blind to tell men what Christ saith, 
And faithless men to propagate the faith. 
The dead are unfit means to raise the dead, 
Or enemies to give the children bread ; 
And utter strangers to the life to come 
Are not the best conductors to our home. 
They that yet never learned to live and die, 
How can they preach to others feelingly ? 
Oh, if they should preach others to salvation, 

20 
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Unhappy men to preach their own-damnation ! 
What statues or what hypocrites are they, 

Who between sleep and wake do preach and pray, 
As if they feared awakening the dead, 

Or were but lighting sinners to their bed ; 

Who speak of heaven and hell as on a stage, 

And make the pulpit but a parrot’s cage.” 


6th.—Think on these things. ‘ Resist the devil and he will 
flee from you.” “Grieve not the Holy Spirit.” ‘ Watch.” 
“Occupy till I come.” ‘Intercessor.” Do not think you are 
out of the power of Satan though you may be in the company of 
pious people. Resolutions are often first broken in their 
company, and the poor creature is left with an accusing 
conscience in consequence of not resisting the devil as much 
when with them as when in carnal company. It was when in 
Christ’s company that the devil entered into Judas. May the 
Lord help me to bear this ever in mind! Iam still busy with 
Latin and grammar. t1oth.—I was reading lines by Flavel, written 
in 1691. As they are so suitable to my own experience, I will 
write them down. 


‘¢Then did the sunshine of Thy face, 
And sweetest glimpses of Thy grace, 
Like April showers and warming gleams, 
Distil their dews, reflect their beams. 
My dead affections then were green, 
And hopeful buds were to be seen ; 
Oh joyful days, thrice happy state, 
Each place was Bethel, heaven’s gate. 
What sweet discourse, what heavenly talk, 
While daily I did with Thee walk ; 
Mine eyes o’erflow, my heart doth sink, 
As oft upon those days I think. 
For strangers now have come between 
My God and me, and may be seen ; 
For what is now, and what was then, 
*Tis just as if I were two men. 
My fragrant branches blasted be, 
No fruits like those now can I see; 
Some canker worm lies at my root, 
Which fades my leaves, destroys my fruit. 
My soul is banished from Thy sight, 
For this it mourneth day and night ; 
Yet why dost thou desponding lie? 
Like Jonah, cast a backward eye, 
That God who made the Spring at first, 
When I was barren and accurst, 
Can much more easily restore 
My state to what it was before ; 
A word or smile on my poor soul 
Would make it perfect, sound and whole.” 


12th.—I had a letter from Hugh Stewart, Auchingills, faithful 
soldier. He served in the Queen’s ranks, and by his loyalty to 
the King of Nations, he is bound to “fear God and honour the 
King,” and right happily he does it. How perfectly suited to the 
good of nations is the code of laws given in the Bible, and where 
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could there be found a nobler, purer morality than that delivered 
by the Apostle Paul to the Romans, in the rath and 13th 
chapters of his epistle? Hugh says, ‘I have no news to send 
you at present. You may be sure a man staying ona dry hard 
hill will not have much sap himself. It will take a sheepie with 
very sharp teeth to pick so much as will reach her stomach. But 
you that stay on the side of Carmel will be fat and full of sap. 
There is a report among us that Dr. Macdonald, Ferintosh, is 
very low and not expected to recover his health in this world. 
But he may say with Paul that he has fought a good fight. My 
dear William, have you summer or have you winter, or have you 
temptation? My advice to you is to ‘watch and pray lest you 
enter into temptation.’ If it is summer with you, beware of going 
to sleep. If it is winter, watch lest you say as much as, God is a 
liar, not acknowledging that it is of the Lord’s mercies we are not 
consumed. If you have temptation, watch lest you enter, and 
pray how to escape the entering. The meaning of entering is 
yielding or consenting, for without yielding to temptation it is not 
your sin. ‘Some say, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of 
Cephas, and I of Christ.’ There seem to be four persons 
speaking here, and the four may be wrong, whatever their 
standing may be. But Paul comprehends all in this, Christ 
crucified in me, Christ formed in my soul the hope of glory. 
Many may be planted in Christ by profession, and not of one 
spirit with him. Do not think that I am firing blank shot now.” 

“Love to all friends. There are twelve families in Wick and 
Pulteney that I call the roll for every day. Remember me to all 
that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth.” 


Slower and Fruit Services. 


Cie decoration of churches and chapels with flowers and 
fruits of the earth, as expressive of thanksgiving to the Lord 
of the harvest, is becoming exceedingly popular; but the question 
that arises in the mind of the child of God is: Have such displays 
any countenance from the Word of God? It may be useful to 
examine the matter, 

First, as to floral decorations in connection with divine worship. 
The only instance found in the Bible is in connection with the 
worship of Jupiter as recorded in Acts xiv. 13-17: “‘Then the 
priest of Jupiter, which was before their city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates, and would have done sacrifice with the 
people. Which when the apostles Barnabas and Paul heard of. 
they rent their clothes and ran in among the people crying out 
and saying, ‘Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are men of 
like passions with you, and preach unto you that ye should turn 
from these vanities unto the living God.” Thus we see that floral 
decorations in connection with divine worship distinctly belong to 
the heathen age. 
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The supreme deity, Jupiter, whom these heathens worshipped, 
was, according to mythology, the brother of Ceres, the goddess of 
corn, a/zas Demeter, Mother Earth ; hence the garlands of flowers 
in connection with the worship of Jupiter, and as expressive of 
thanksgiving to him as lord of all. But what was the reply of the 
apostles Barnabas and Paul? We “preach unto you that ye 
should turn from these vanities unto the living God.” The 
apostles thus turned the minds of these heathen from their 
religious worship with floral display to the living God who had 
given them ‘‘rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts with food and gladness.” Thus were the minds of these 
heathen turned away from their mode of rendering thanksgiving 
to the harvest deities with dead and decaying flowers, and their 
attention directed to the living God as the source of every 
blessing, who naturally requires worship consistent with His nature. 
“God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 

Secondly, as to the fruits of the earth being offered to God as 
expressive of thanksgiving, it is imagined by the advocates for 
such offerings that they are justified by Holy Scripture, as they 
regard them in the light of Jewish first fruits. They quote Deut. 
xxvi. 2: ‘Thou shalt take of the first of all the fruits of the earth 
which thou shalt bring of thy land, that the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, and shalt put it in a basket, and shalt go unto the place 
which the Lord thy God shall choose to place his name there.” 
But any careful reader of this verse will see that such first fruits 
are commanded to be taken “‘unto the place which the Lord thy 
God shall choose to place his name there.” This place could 
only be the Temple in Jerusalem. (2 Chron. vi. 20): ‘That 
thine eyes may be open upon this house day and night, upon 
the place whereof thou hast said thou wouldest put thy name 
there.” Now, if the first part of this verse requires to be literally 
carried out to-day, why do not the pleaders for the presentation of 
first fruits literally carry out the latter part of the command and 
take their fruits to Jerusalem and present them in the temple 
there, if they can find it? Where is the consistency in attempting 
to carry out the first part of the regulations and omitting to fulfil 
the latter? Does not the verse teach us that, since there is no 
Jewish temple to receive the first fruits and no land of Canaan in 
possession of the Jews to yield the first fruits, such regulations 
belong to a dispensation which is past and gone? 

Let us, however, go a step further back to the original command 
with regard to “first fruits.” Turn to Exodus xxii. 29, 30: 
“Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy ripe fruits and of thy 
liquors: the first-born of thy sons shalt thou give unto me. 
Likewise shalt thou do with thine oxen and with thy sheep ; seven 
days it shall be with his dam; on the eight day thou shalt give it 
me.” Thus we see that the original commands are not limited to 
the first of the ripe fruits, but Israel was also commanded to offer 
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the first of his liquors, that is, oil and wine, as produce of the land. 
In verse 30 we find a similar command concerning the oxen and 
the sheep, and this is equally as binding as the preceding verse, 
for it is introduced with the word “likewise.” Hence the young 
of the oxen and the sheep were to leave their respective dams 
after seven days, and on the eighth day to be given to the Lord. 
Again, we ask, where is the consistency in attempting to obey the 
command with regard to the first of the fruits, and omitting as of 
no importance the equally binding regulations, and part and 
parcel of the same command, with regard to the first of the 
liquors and of the first of the cattle? Surely it is a great 
perversion of Holy Scripture to turn a place of worship into a 
horticultural show, alleging the divine institution of such a show, 
without at the same time making it an exhibition of oil and wine, 
and also of cattle. How different was the manner in which the 
Jews presented the first fruits of the harvest in the temple! 
Instead of the mcedern display at the harvest festival, one single 
sheaf was waved before the Lord on the morrow after the 
Passover Sabbath.—(Leyvit. xxiii. 10, 11). This was intended to be 
a type of the crucified and risen Christ, of whom the apostle 
declares: ‘“‘ Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
jirst fruits of thera that hath slept.” Is it not blasphemy when 
the type has been fulfilled in the risen Christ to copy from a 
Jewish ordinance with such a designed significance? Why not 
to-day go back to Judaism at once and offer a lamb, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Lamb of God has been offered once for 
all? In point of time the offering of imaginary first fruits at the 
modern harvest thanksgiving is entirely wrong, for such a service, 
being at theend of harvest, constitutes last fruits rather than first fruits. 

If the people want to return to the Jewish methods of 
expressing harvest thanksgiving they should really keep the feast 
of tabernacles, which was the feast instituted by God to be 
observed when the Israelites had ‘‘ gathered in the fruit of the 
land,”—(Leviticus xxiii. 39-42), and consistently, such Judaisers 
ought to dwell in booths or tents seven days. But the principle 
for which the martyr Stephen died decisively proves that the 
coming of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was to put an end 
to all the Jewish rites. ‘‘This Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy 
this place and shall change the customs (rites) which Moses 
delivered us.”—(Acts vii. 14.) 

This is the truth enunciated in the New Testament, and fully 
argued out in the letter to the Hebrews, where it is shown that 
the whole of the Mosaic ritual was temporary and transitory until 
Christ should come. ‘The sand-glass of time for these rites and 
ceremonies ran out its last grain when Christ appeared and 
finished His work, for He fulfilled the types in Himself, and 
inaugurated a new and higher dispensation which is entirely 
spiritual in its character. 

The direct contrast between the old and new dispensations 
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may be seen in the twofold division of the Bible into the Old and 
New Testaments. With regard to the former, the ceremonies are 
distinctly described as ‘carnal ordinances” imposed on the 
worshipper “until the time of Reformation.” But Christ being 
come, He inaugurated as ‘‘a new and living way,” He has ratified 
by His blood a new covenant in which all blessings are secured 
by Himself, the surety, and He has revealed a new way of 
spiritual worship consistent with the character of the new 
dispensation. 

In our Lord’s conversation with the woman of Samaria He tolls 
the death-knell of the former state of things, and declares that 
‘‘the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. God is (a) Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” Such a revealed 
regulation concerning worship repeals the former and settles the 
character of the new, allowing the would-be worshipper no other 
choice but that which the will of God has made; therefore all 
other worship not in harmony with the above principle, is will- 
worship. Consistent with this announcement no place of worship 
or building can claim a monopoly of the Divine Presence. In 
fact, in the New Testament no material building is ever called the 
house of God. This expression belongs exclusively to the spiritual 
people who only are called “the house of God,” and where these 
living souls are gathered the presence of the Lord is vouchsafed 
“in the midst.” Consistent with this fact the,way of expressing 
thanksgiving can only be spiritual. ‘ By him, therefore, let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God ; continually, that is, the fruit 
of our lives, giving thanks to his name.” The New Testament 
supplies no other regulations as to thanksgiving and to invent a 
way of our own outside the beaten track which God’s saints have 
trod, and to improve upon “spiritual worship,” is simply will- 
worship and a revival of the heathen manner of expressing thanks 
to the Giver of all. The only material things, as outward and 
visible signs instituted by Christ, are water and bread and wine, 
and to exceed these limitations is to proceed on a principle which 
is dangerous and capable of expansion ad infinitum, according to 
the eccentricities of man and the varieties of climate. Further, 
can it be doubted that the real decorations of ‘“‘the house of God” 
are not the decaying fruits of a blighted earth, strangely incon- 
sistent with the spiritual worship of the living God, but the “fruit 
that shall remain,” and the sheaves of living souls patiently 
awaiting their removal to the heavenly garner? Meanwhile, “let 
us walk by faith, not by sight.”— The English Churchman. 


COMMUNION SERVICES.—The Communion will (D.V.) be held 
in St. Jude’s, Glasgow, on the second Sabbath of November, and 
in the Edinburgh congregation on the third Sabbath. 
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Cuimbnich Uime sin cia Uaith a Thuit 


Thu, &c. 


ye CHUM aire luchd leughaidh thairuing a dhionnsaidh dilseachd 

na heaglaishe aig am an dealachaidh, bheir sinn fan comhair 
cia mur a dheilig Ard-Sheanadh na “ Heaglaise Saoire” ri 
ministir a bha teagasg mhearachdan do’n t’-sluagh. Chi sibh an 
teadar dhealachadh a tha eadar an ni a roinneadh aig an am sin, 
da bhliana an deigh an dealachaidh (1845) agus an doigh’s an do 
dheilig an Eaglais ri mearachdan Dr. Dods agus moran eile aig am 
bheil na beachdan ceudna bh’aige ’san. An aite, ann an 
dilseachd do dhanamaibh dhaoine, do dhfhirinn Dhe agus da 
ghloir, stad a chur air na teagasgan sin, agus an cur a mach as an 
Eaglais ’s ann a roinn an Eaglais a Creud atharrachadh a chum ’s 
gum biodh lan chothram aig ’na daoine sin an teagasgan sgriosail 
a sgaoileadh, le ughdaras na heaglaise, air feadh an t’-sluaigh. Is 
uamhasach an ni bhi mealladh anama dhaoine le bhi cur rathad 
tearnaigh meallta f'an comhair ; ach tha e nis ro-uamhasaiche bhi 
reubadh firinn Dhe, le bhi teagasg, a nise le ughdaras na heaglaise 
sin, gum bheil mearachdan anns a Bhiobull. Tha teagasgan an 
Achd-Mhinichaidh a toirt lan ughdaras to dhaoine na beachdan 
as mearachdaiche theagasg, is mo ni chall do dhanamaibh 
dhaoine, agus tha cur mo’r eusurram air firinn agus rathad 
tearnaigh Dhe anns an t’-soisgeal, a bha riamh bho linn nan 
Abstol air an cumail mach as Eaglais Chriosd. Cha mhor gum 
bheil mearachd air son an do dhuiling fianuisean Chriosd throimh 
an t’-saoghal nach do dhfhosgail an t’'achd tr so dorus dha, An 
aite, an dream a bha gabhail orra fein seasamh gu dileas air taobh 
na firinn, a bhi neochiontach anns an ni so, is ann a tha iad nis 
ciontaiche na cach; oir tha iad a feuchainn, cho math ’sa tha ’n 
an comas, an sluagh a chumail ceangailte ris na mearachdan so, 
agus ris an Eaglais a tha gan teagasg mar a creud, ged tha fhios 
aca gle mhath nach urrain iad dion a chuir air an fhirinn, no 
creud fhallainn, sgriobturail, fhagail ’n an deigh. Nan eireagh 
aon de dhfhianuishean an Athleasaichidh bho na mairbh, cha 
chreideadh e gum biodh daoine air an dalladh cho mor, ’us gum 
biodh iad a glaothaich ris an t-sluagh gu bheil an Eaglais an nia 
bha i, nuair tha a teagasgan, cha mhor uile, air an tilgeadh bun 
bho ’s ceann. Tha fhios, gle mhath, aig na daoine a tha ceangal 
sluaigh na Gaelteachd ris an Eaglais tir so, nach fag iad creud na 
heaglaise saoire aig a ghinealach a thig nan deigh; ach creud eile 
a roinneadh le Rainy agus leis a chuideachd a tha ga leantuinn— 
creud a tha cur nam breugan air Leabhar-Aidmheil a Chreideabh, 
agus, tre sin, air focal Dhe. Bheir sinn a nis a chuis a bha air 
beulabh an Ard-Sheanaigh ann an 1845 direach mar a tha sin 
ann am “ Fianuis na Heaglaise Saoire” :—‘‘Choinnich an t-Ard- 
Sheanadh aig aon uair deug. Bha cuis ro-chudthromach mu’n 
coinneamh. Chaidh gearan a thoirt gu Cleir Ghlascho air 
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ministeir 6g ’s a’ bhaile mhor sin, Mr. Scott, le cuid do luchd- 
dreuchd a’ choimhthionail, gu’n robh e a’ searmonachadh theagasg 
mhi-fhallain. Rannsaich a’ chleir an gnothach, agus an deigh 
moran, saothrach agus foighidium, thug iad breth ’s a’ chuis— 
gu’n robh cuid do bheachdaibh, agus do theagasgaibh Mr. Scott. 
nach robh co-shinte ri fitinn an fhocail. Thog esan a chuis chum 
an t-Seanaidh. Dhainguich an, Seanadh breth na Cleire. ‘Thog 
Mr. Scott a chuis an sin, gu breth an Ard-Sheanaidh. Thagair 
Mr. Scott a chuis fein gu dian, saothrachail, farsuing, ag 
oidhearpeachadh a dheanamh a mach gu’n robh poncan a 
theagaisg fein d’ an dhfhuaireadh coire, a reir nan sgriobtur. 
Thagair Cleir Ghlascho ’n a aghaidh, a’ dearbhadh gu’n robh a 
bheachdan mearachdach; agus labhair Dr. Uillis, fear do ’n 
chleir, sin, gu h-anabarrach soillair, comasach, cothramach, air na 
puncaibh teagaisg anns am b’ e beachd na Cleire gu’n robh Mr. 
Scott an am mearachd. Air do thagradh an da thaobh bhi 
criochnuichte, thainig a chuis gu breth an Ard-Sheanaidh; agus 
a dhaon ghuth, gun aon duine focal a labhairt air taobh Mr. 
Scott—chuir an t-Ard-Sheanadh an gnothach a ris, ann an lamhan 
na Cleire, a’ cur an ceill gu’n robh beachdan Mr. Scott 
mearachdach ; agus mur tigeadh e gu a mhearachd aideachadh, 
agus a threigsinn, gu’m feumadh e bhi air a dhealachadh o ’n 
laglais Shaoir. 

Cha robh ann ach an aon intinn, ’s an t-aon ghuth, anns an 
Ard-Sheanadh mu’n chuis so; agus bu chuis chudthromach d’ a 
rireadh i. Chan ’n ’eil ni a ’s eagalaiche do’n Eaglais, na 
beachdan ’s am bith a bhi a’ faotinn caidreimh innte, a measg a 
sluaigh, no a measg a luchd-teagaisg, nach ’eil a reir an 
Fhocail neo-mhearachdaich. Tha’s an la an dingh iomadh ni a’ 
tighinn a stigh, ann an iomadh comunn a tha ag aideachadh Chriosd 
agus an t-soisgeilmu thiomchioll am bheil luchd-aideachaidh na 
firinn o’n leth a muigh gu mor air an roinn, eatora fein, anns na 
comunnaibh fa leth ud. Cha’n ’eil ni as muladaiche na so. 
Agus bha, agus tha mor aobhar buidheachais aig ar n-Eaglais ’s 
an dearbh ghnothach so gu’n d’ thugadh an aon intinn do gach 
aon reach bha’n a bhall do ’n Ard-Sheannadh. Ach feudar a 
smuaineachadh le cuid do ar luchd-leughaidh, gur h-ion duinn a 
mhineachadh, ann an labhairt mu ’n gnothach so, nadar nam 
mearachd a chaidh a chur as leth Mhr. Scott. Dhfheumadh so 
gu’n gabhadh sinn farsuingeachd labhairt air nach ruig sinn gu 
cothromach ’s an am so; ach oidhirpichidh sinn, ann am focal na 
dha brigh na cuise a leigeil ris. B’ i so, ma ta, beachd agus 
teagasg an duin’ oig ud @’ an fhuaireadh coire :—Gu’m bheil gras 
a’ chreidimh ’s an anam’n a ni, ged a tha e air a thabhairt leis 
an Spiorad Naomh—tha an duine thaobh naduir comasach a 
cleachdamh, e fein, na ’n cleachdadh e an comas a tha aige: Gur 
h-e an creidimh ceudthoiseachadh obair nan gras ’s an anam; 
agus nach’eil ni’s am bith do’n athghineamhuinn air a thoiseiachadh 
anns an anam, gus am bheil gras a’ chreidimh air tighinn gu lan 
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chleachdamh: agus gur h-e nadur a’ ghrais so, direach bhi ag 
amharc amhain air na nithibh fa leth a tha a nis air an creidsinn 
—no bhi a’ mhain ’g an aithneachadh mar a ah’ aithnichear nithe 
nadurra. An aghaidh so, is e teisteas an sgriobtur, gu’m bheil na 
h-uile h-anam do shliochd Adhaimh marb gu spioradail a reir 
naduir, fuidh bhinn-ditigh an lagha, tre bhriseadh a’ cheud cho- 
cheangail; agus nach’eil aon neach le an comas nadura fein 
comasach creidimh a cleachdadh air mhodh stainteil ’s am bith ; 
gu’m bheil an Spiorad Naomh, anns an dream tha air an gairm 
gu h-eifeachdach ’g an athghineamhuinn ’s a’ cheud aite, tre 
dhearbh-shoilleireachd mu pheacadh, a thoirt dhoibh; agus gu 
bheil gras a chreidimh ’n a earrainn do’n athghineamhuinn so; 
ach nach e nadur a’ creidimh bhi a mhain ag amhare air na 
nithibh tha air an nochdadh agus air an teagasg leis an Spiorad, 
ach a bhi deanamh an anama comasach a mhuinghinn a nis a 
chur anns an Ti sin a’s ea mhain an t-aon Fhear-Saoraidh—an 
t-anam a’ gabhail ris, agus ag earbsa as ’n a aonar air son 
slainte, mar tha e air a thairgseadh gu saor anns an t-soisgeal. 
Agus gu’m feum an creideamh bhi air a dhearbhadh bhi ’n a 
chreideamh firinneach, le a thoradh. Air an laimh eile, ma 
theagaisgear gu’m bhail e an comas a’ chreutair fein bhi a’ 
creidsinn, agus gu’m bheil creideamh slainteil a’ co-sheasamh ann 
an aonta a thoirt do theisteas na firinn—tha so ag ardachadh a 
chreutair ; agus ’g a mhealladh; agus ea tighinn gu bhi’n a ni 
eagallach daoine bhi smuaineachadh gras a’ chreidimh bhi aca 
fein ’’n uair nach ’eil toraidhean iomchaidh ’g a dhearbhadh bhi 
’n a chreideamh firinneach air a thabhairt o Dhia, le e bhi a’ 
glanadh a’ chridhe, agus ag oibreachadh tre ghradh, agus a’ toirt 
buaidh air an t-saoghal. 

Ma bheirear, ann am maitheas an fhreusdail an cothram 
dhuinn, bheir sinn beachd air a’ chuis chud-thromaich so fathast ; 
oir is ni ro-chud-tbromach e do rireamh. Cha bu mhaith leinn 
breth a thoirt air duine ’s am bith, no a dhiteadh. Cha ’n ’eil 
sinn ann an teagamh, ’s cha mho bha aon bhall do ’n Ard- 
Sheanadh, nach robh an duine og ud treibhdhireach ’n a 
bheachdaibh fein. Ach an uair chunnaeas a bheachdan a’ dol gu 
soilleir an aghaidh riaghaill an fhocail, bha e mar fhiachaibh air 
an Eaglais, an cronachadh, agus an dealachadh uaipe fein. 
Thagair, gu’n teagamh, an duine 6g, gu’n robh a bheachdan 
a reir nan sgriobtur, agus a reir Leabhar Aidmheil a’ chreidimh ; 
ach rinn e fein, ’n a thagradh, air beulaobh an Ard-Sheanaidh, 
ro-aithnichte, nach b’ urrainn a bheachdan seasamh ri riaghaill an 
thocail. Agus ged a thagair e gu’n robh e a’ seasamh ri riaghaill 
creidimh na h-Eaglais; cha luaithe fhuair iad coire do a 
bheachdaibh anns a’ bhreth a thug iad na dh’fhag e an Eaglais 
Shaor, agus cheangail se e fein ri buidhinn a tha gu soilleir ag 
aicheadh a’ chumaidh-teagaisg sin a tha agus a bha, air ’aideachadh 
le Eaglais na h-Alba anns gach linn. ’S e a ghuidh an t-Ard- 
Sheanadh gu durachdach air, agus cuid de athrichibh urramach 
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na h-Eaglaise, gu’m pilleadh e, agus gu’n smuainicheadh e fathast 
air a’ chuis, gu’n sireadh e fathast an treorachadh sin o ’n 
Tighearna leis am faodadh intinn bhi air a thabhairt, gu 
soilleireachd agus gu seasmhachd. Ach cha do mheas e gu’n 
robh feum aige air tuilleadh soilleireachd ’s a’ chuis, ach gu’n robh 
tuilleadh soluis aige fein na aig gach duine ’s an Ard-Sheanadh 
an ceann a cheile.” 

“‘Ge b’e neach a bhriseas an lagh, agus nach fan ann an teagasg 
Chriosd, cha’n ’eil Dia aige: an ti a dh’fhanas ann an teagasg 
Chriosd, tha araon an t-Athair agus am Mac aige.” 
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(IV.) 
LASSWADE, 14¢/ May, 1875. 

My Dear FrIEND,—Your greatly liked letter I now acknow- 
ledge. It did me good to find you asserting so strongly spiritual 
death. It compels us towards Him who is “ the resurrection and 
the life,’ who is the true God and eternal life, the eternal life 
unsealed to sinners spiritually dead, in and by the glorious 
sacrifice of Himself. The Lord Jesus approaches dead sinners in 
these words, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die. Believest 
thou this?”—(John xi. 25, 26.) Now, it is not merely that Jesus 
is the resurrection and the life, but it is that He Himself comes 
and tells us so, comes and tells us what are the immediate 
consequences to us in our spiritual death of His being the 
resurrection and the life, and then taking us by the hand and 
looking us in the face He says, “‘ Believest thou this?” What a 
communion with Christ that soul might have who truly realised 
Him putting the question, and not to be put off with no answer 
or half an answer. What answer can or dare we give but this, 
‘**Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief?” Thou art the 
resurrection and the life, and Thou art not any less so because I 
have to cry, Help mine unbelief. Thou art on that account all 
the more precious to me, all the more needed by me. In spiritual 
death, as I am, I need exactly Thee, the resurrection and the life. 
And O suffer me, Lord, to say it, for it is true that Thou, as the 
resurrection and the life, needest dead souls. Thou canst not 
otherwise be the resurrection and the life. And it is to me that 
Thou hast been pleased to come and say ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life.” It is between Thee and me, here and now, that 
this wondrous word is passing, and it is to me now Thou art 
saying, ‘‘Believest thou this?” Lord, why askest thou this 
question of me, unless Thou meanest me to know and feel that 
‘Thou dost really need dead souls in order that it may be possible 
for Thee to be truly and actually the resurrection and the life? 
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Yea, why askest Thou this of me, unless it be that so Thou 
mayest give me to understand that Thou needest dead and 
helpless me? It is useless to say, ‘‘ Lord, I cannot believe, for I 
am dead,” because if I were not dead, He who is the resurrection 
and the life needed not to have come to me. Lord, Thou 
knewest I was dead, and that is why Thou comest as the 
resurrection and the life, comest that Thou mayest meet my death 
and do away with it. Lord, if I am dead and Thou hast come to 
me as the life, what can I say or do, but just break down in 
wonder, in shame, and in thankfulness that it should be so! Yes, 
Lord, I break down, an unbelieving dead soul before Thee, and 
Thou as the resurrection and the life sayest, ‘‘ Arise, live,” and 
if Thou willest that I, dead and helpless, should arise and live, 
what right, what reason have I to say, “Lord, I cannot.” 
Cannot! even when the Resurrection says, “Rise.” Cannot! 
even when the Life says, ‘‘Live.” The soul that says so and 
sticks to it thereby says, ‘‘Lord, thou art not the resurrection, 
thou art not the life, I believe not this.” 

All the while it remains true, awfully true, that this is just the 
answer we will give unless the Resurrection and the Life do raise 
us. He cannot raise us against our will, nor without our will; not 
that He is limited in power, but because He cannot work self- 
contradictions and will not work unreasonablenesses. But again, 
therefore, comes this tender, loving, piercing question, ‘‘ Believest 
thou this? Believest thou that I am the resurrection and the 
life?” And is the response? ‘‘ Lord, I fain would believe, I dare 
not say thou art not what thou tellest me thou art.” Then this 
believing acquiescence in His word is just the Resurrection 
raising you up, just the Life causing you to live. You rise by 
breaking down; you are raised by being broken down. He 
Himself became the Resurrection by dying; He Himself became 
the Life by rising again from the dead. And His people by 
breaking down, by dying to themselves, rise in Him. He breaks 
them down that He may raise them up in and with Himself. 
O what a life is that! the life that is obtained by dying and 
rising again, the life that passed through death and resurrection 
must be eternal life. The life to which entrance is gained by 
the gates of resurrection is life everlasting. What will all the 
splendours of the resurrection of dead bodies be at the sound of 
the archangel’s trump, compared with what my Lord already is 
as the resurrection of dead souls? And as I hear Him say, 
“Arise, my love, for the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, death is ended, resurrection is accomplished, life for 
evermore is entered upon,” does he not thereby cause me to know 
that a splendour of glory belongs to Him, even now, as the 
Resurrection and the Life, although I scarcely see the most 
distant tips of the fringe thereof? Ah! well, I think I see this, 
my great and overpowering need of Him as my Resurrection and 
my Lites, “Se. 6 Yours;<&e., HucH MartTInN. 
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Strange Words from a Cameronian Minister 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATION AT THURSO. 


\ X JE have always regarded with esteem the Reformed Presby- 

terian Church. Its historical connection with the martyrs 
of Covenanted Scotland, and its sound code of doctrines have, 
notwithstanding some differences of opinion, earned for it respect 
throughout our land. It has been, therefore, the invariable habit 
of one’s mind to expect at least from the lips of its ministers 
scriptural doctrines as to sin and salvation, as well as a decided 
testimony against the declension of the times. This expectation 
has recently received a rude shock. The circumstances are as 
follows :—At the ordination of the Rev. James Paterson to the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Thurso, on 30th September, 
Rev. J. P. Struthers, M.A., Greenock, delivered the charges to 
minister and people. He expressed himself in terms, which we 
are sorry to say, resembled rather the strange language of Egypt 
than the pure language of Caanan. In his charge to the minister 
he began by saying, as the report of the John o Groat Journal 
states, that he would give him the benefit of some of the mistakes 
which he (Mr. Struthers) had made in his ministry. He once, 
he said, had a visit from a drunk man, and learned then not to be 
too ready to show people to the door. But, he added, “‘ the man 
who gloried over the faults of others, either in life or doctrine, 
who ever came with a bad story, and never with a good one, who 
gave the impression that the world was getting worse every day— 
let that man he shown to the door.” If this is not a caricature 
with a sting in it, of those in our times who lament the widespread 
declension in religion, we have seldom met a better one from the 
lips of the scorner. Mr. Struthers seems to have taken a lesson 
from the leading articles of the Scotsman. But he doesn’t stop 
at sneers of the above kind, he deals out very suspicious doctrine. 
* Sin,” he says, “brought the Saviour to the Cross, and has 
darkened all eternity for God.” The latter statement is one that 
strikes every sensitive mind with a shock. We know that sin has 
darkened all eternity for lost souls, but is anything dark for God ? 
“‘ He is light, and in Him there is no darkness at all.” Does not 
the Psalmist say of Him, ‘‘The darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee?” Is it not the case that ‘“‘ He dwells in light that 
is inaccessible and full of glory?” How can sin have darkened 
eternity for Him? The very suggestion that it has is rotten 
to the core. It supposes that the unchangeable God who 
dwells in infinite blessedness is liable to be essentially affected by 
the actions of His creatures. This makes the Creator dependent 
for His blessedness upon the creature. This takes away His 
self-existent character. This changes God into a mere creature. 
Mr. Struthers’ theology is wrong in regard to the being and 
attributes of God. It is, therefore, wrong at the very foundation. 
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If he thought he made a theological discovery by his new idea let 
him lay to heart the fact that, if it was new, it was like many 
other things, not true. So far has sin not darkened eternity for 
the Most High, it has not darkened it for His redeemed creatures. 
They are as full of light and holiness and happiness in heaven, as 
if there was no such thing as sin in the place of woe, and they 
will continue so to all eternity. Sin has not made eternity dark 
for them. Is it not blasphemy to say that it has made it dark for 
the eternal Jehovah, whose blessedness is immeasurably beyond 
that of any saint or archangel before the throne? Ifthe Reformed 
Presbyterian Church retains any measure of the faithfulness to 
truth for which its ancestors were renowned, it will take Mr. 
Struthers to task for his erroneous doctrine. 

We notice further some unwarrantable statements in Mr. 
Struthers’ charge to the congregation. He says, ‘‘I believe there 
are more godly people in Scotland to-day than ever were in 
Scotland at any time in its history.” This quite takes away our 
breath. More godly people in Scotland to-day than ever were! 
And never so little family worship, never so much theatre going, 
never so much ritualism and popery, never so much Sabbath 
breaking, never so much infidel blasphemy, and never so much 
tearing of the Bible to pieces! A more fond delusion than that 
cherished by Mr. Struthers seldom entered the heart of man. 
There are more professors of religion in Scotland to-day than 
ever were before we willingly believe ; but as for godly people 
they were never so few since the Reformation. We do not profess 
to know their number, but anyone who has the least idea of what 
true piety is will corroborate our statement. Mr. Struthers, 
towards the close of his address, reduces the testimony of his own 
Church, for which martyrs died, to a mere shibboleth. He says: 
“Tt may be a great matter the difference between shibboleth and 
sibboleth, especially if you know which is the right pronunciation, 
but it is very largely a trick of speech, an accident of birth; a 
parrot can be taught it. The scholar, the hero, the saint, might 
have everything in the world worth having and yet not be able to 
say shibboleth.” Is this the way the Cameronians of the past 
have been wont to speak of the testimony of Richard Cameron, 
Donald Cargill, and James Renwick? We trownot. We cannot 
follow Mr. Struthers into his bitter invective against “ the narrow- 
mindedness, censoriousness, and ignorant pride” which he says 
has ever been the curse of his Church. We are reminded of the 
conduct of Ham to his father, but we will not enlarge. Somehow 
Mr. Struthers seems out of place in the Cameronian Church, Is 
there no corner for him elsewhere ? 

Before concluding our criticism we feel bound to refer to a former 
exhibition by Mr Struthers, which proves the above is not isolated 
and unusual. ,In a paper which we heard read by him at the R. P. 
Convention, held last June in Glasgow, he made some startling 
statements. He took notice of Professor G. A. Smith, Free 
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Church College, Glasgow, who wrote in his book on Isaiah, of the 
covenants of Scotland as “covenants with death and hell.” All 
Mr. Struthers had to say about this was that the Professor was 
“an accusing ‘angel,” not devil. Mr. Struthers is well aware that 
Professor Smith is one of the modern school of irreverent, 
rationalistic, Bible critics, and yet he thinks him an angel! But 
this was not all. Our new school Cameronian, in speaking of the 
glory of the Atonement, used the following unheard of language. 
He said it was the Atonement that determined the constitution of 
the Godhead, and made the divine attributes possible to be! 
Could there be a greater turning upside down of the fundamentals 
of religion, yea, of common sense, than this? A moment’s 
thought will lead any sane mind to the conclusion that it was 
the Godhead, and the attributes thereof, that determined the 
Atonement, and not wice versa. And yet Mr Struthers gave forth 
this idea with such emphasis as if he had made a valuable 
theological discovery. We were glad that Professor Dick, Belfast, 
pointed out the error, but were sorry the Convention did not 
insist upon Mr. Struthers making a withdrawal of the same. We 
have now done with Mr. Struthers. The subject is a painful one. 
But it is earnestly to be hoped the R. P. Church will take measures 
to prevent such exhibitions of folly and heterodoxy in the 
future. 


The Scottish Church Society. 


HE Bulwark for October devotes an instructive article to the 

doings of the Scottish Church Society. This Society, con- 
sisting of a band of Established Churchmen, some of whom 
occupy a prominent place in the Church, appears determined to 
undo the work of the memorable Reformation, and to bring back 
the Church of Scotland to the doctrines and practices of the 
Romish Antichrist. An official report of a conference of this 
Society, held last year, has been published. One speaker at the 
conference, Rev. H. J. Wotherspoon, insisted that the visible 
church on earth is not only “an actual kingdom of God,” but 
that we must consider “her sacraments His acts,” and “her 
benediction His benediction.” The visible church is, says Mr. 
Wotherspoon, ‘the Lord’s body,” and the Christian knows that 
he is a member “of it by his baptism,” and he lives “in it by the 
Holy Communion.” Here the distinction between the visible 
and invisible church is entirely set aside, and the Romish theory 
of the church fully accepted. The same speaker adds that “‘it is 
the consecration of our life” to know the church. If this is not 
Romanism we know not what is. Another speaker at this con- 
ference, Mr. J. H. Millar, advocate, declared that the “decline of 
churchmanship” in Scotland “may be attributed to the national 
result of the prevalence of evangelicalism,” which he does not 
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hesitate to call “mischievous and uncatholic.” Rev. E. L. 
Thompson, D.D., read a paper on “Church Fabrics,” in which 
he prescribes the proper manner of church building. He wishes 
that new churches should be so constructed within that “the Holy 
Table may stand forth” on an elevation “ before all the congrega- 
tion.” The purpose of this is to emphatically set forth ‘‘ the fact 
that the celebration of the Holy Supper is the most distinctive 
act of Christian worship.” The Romish Church has elevated the 
Lord’s table into the superstitious and blasphemous rite of the 
sacrifice of the Mass, which is their central act of worship, and 
the promoters of this society are evidently following in the wake 
of Rome. Dr. R. Rowand Anderson recommended that the 
Lord’s Supper should be celebrated “in a part of the building 
specially designed, furnished, and decorated” for the purpose, 
and that ‘“‘at the end, raised on a dais, should be the Lord’s 
table.” On this raised platform the clergy are to stand, while the 
common people are to be seated beneath. Rev. James Cooper, 
D.D., Aberdeen, read two papers, which are evidently characterised, 
as the Bulwark states, by an unblushing advocacy of more or 
less of Popery. Dr. Cooper says that the Church should give 
due prominence on its forefront to the cross. This, however, is 
not sufficient. He also recommends crucifixes! ‘‘We might 
make,” he said, “‘use of the sculptor’s art if we set up outside, say 
above the great door of the church, as there is set on the portals 
of Rheims (Roman Catholic) Cathedral the figure of the 
Crucified.” Is not this suggestion shocking from the mouth of a 
Presbyterian? In a paper on ‘‘The Celtic Inheritance of the 
Scottish Church,” Dr. Cooper advocated the erection of ‘Iona 
crosses”’ in churchyards, and by the wayside. A further suggestion 
by the same speaker was to the effect that something was wanted 
to bid the congregation “‘stand up and bless the Lord,” and he 
quotes, with evident approval, the means used by medieval 
architects for this purpose. ‘‘ The medieval architects,” he says, 
‘strove to gain their end by introducing everywhere figures of 
angels harping on their harps, and thus, as it were, inviting those, 
to whom as the heirs of salvation (Heb. i. 14) they are sent to 
minister, to bear their part with them even here in the blissful 
occupation of eternity.” Itis perfectly clear that the aim of Dr. 
Cooper and his colleagues is to restore Romish doctrine, worship, 
and church fabric to Scotland. In some of the papers read at 
this conference, says the Bulwark, all the subtlety of Jesuitism is 
seen. Let the Established Church, yea, let the Scottish people 
be plainly warned that there is a band of men in their midst who 
are traitors to Presbyterianism and Protestantism, and whose 
efforts, openly and secretly, are directed to the restoration of the 
hideous antichristian system of Rome, for opposition to which our 
forefathers died on the scaffolds and in the fires. 
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Two Days of the Son of Man. 


A COVENANTERS’ COMMUNION IN TEVIOTDALE DURING 
PERSECUTING TIMES (1677). 


i eee ordinance of the last supper, that memorial of His dying 
love till His second coming, was signally countenanced and 
backed with powerful and refreshing influences from on high. 
“They had to place picquets of horsemen towards the 
suspected parts, and single horsemen at greater distances, to give 
warning, for the Earl of Hume, as ramp a youth as any in the 
country, had threatened to assault the meeting with his men and 
militia, and to make their horses drink the communion wine and 
trample the sacred elements under foot. Every means was taken 
to compose the multitude, and prevent any affront that might be 
offered to so solemn and sacred a work, when they had to stay 
three days together, sojourning dy the lions’ dens and the 
mountains of the leopards. . . . The place where we convened 
seemed to have been formed on purpose. It was a green and 
pleasant haugh, fast by the water side (the Whitadder). On either 
hand there was a spacious brae, in form of a half-round, covered 
with delightful pasture, and rising with a gentle slope to a goodly 
height. Above us was the clear blue sky, for it was a sweet and 
calm Sabbath morning, promising to be indeed one of the days of 
the Son of Man. ‘There was a solemnity in the place befitting the 
occasion, and elevating the whole soul to a pure and holy frame. 
The communion tables were spread on the green by the water, 
and around them the people had arranged themselves in decent 
order. But the far greater multitude sat on the brae-face, which 
was crowded from top to bottom, full as pleasant a sight as was 
ever seen of that sort. At first there was some apprehension from 
enemies; but the people sat undisturbed, and the whole was 
closed in as orderly a way as it had been in the tinie of Scotland’s 
brightest noon. And truly the spectacle of so many grave, 
composed, and devout faces must have struck the adversaries 
with awe, and been more formidable than any outward ability of 
fierce looks and warlike array. We desired not the countenance 
of earthly kings ; there was a spiritual and divine majesty shining 
on the work, and sensible evidence that the Great Master of 
Assemblies was present in the midst. Though our vows were 
not offered within the courts of God’s house, they wanted not 
sincerity of heart, which is better than the reverence of 
sanctuaries. Amidst the lonely mountains we remembered the 
words of our Lord, that true worship was not peculiar to 
Jerusalem or Samaria, that the beauty of holiness consisted not 
in consecrated buildings or material temples. We remembered 
the ark of the Israelites, which had sojourned for years in the 
desert, with no dwelling-place but the tabernacles of the plain. 
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We thought of Abraham and the ancient patriarchs, who laid their 
victims on the rocks for an altar, and burned sweet incense under 
the shade of the green tree. In that day Zion put on the beauty 
of Sharon and Carmel; the mountains broke forth into singing, 
and the desert place was made to bud and blossom as the rose. 
Few such days were seen in the desolate Church of Scotland, and 
few will ever witness the like. There was a rich and plentiful 
effusion of the Spirit shed abroad on many hearts. Their souls, 
filled with heavenly transports, seemed to breathe in a diviner 
element, and to burn upwards, as with the fire of a pure and holy 
devotion. The ministers were visibly assisted to speak home to 
the consciences of the hearers. It-seemed as if God had touched 
their lips with a live coal from off his altar, for they who witnessed 
declared they carried more like ambassadors from the court of 
heaven than men cast in earthly mould. The communion was 
peaceably concluded, all the people heartily offering up their 
gratitude,, and singing with a joyful noise to the Rock of their 
salvation. It was pleasant, as the night fell, to hear their melody 
swelling in full unison along the hill, the whole congregation 
joining with one accord, and praising God with the voice of 
psalms.”—Memoirs of Blackadder. 


THE SECOND COMMUNION AT CAMBUSLANG DURING THE 
REVIVAL IN THE Last CENTURY, 15th AUGUST, 1742. 


“The second sacramental occasion did indeed much exceed 
the former, not only in the number of ministers, people, and 
communicants, but, which is the main thing, in a much greater 
measure of the power and special presence of God, in the 
observation and sensible experience of multitudes that were 
attending. 

“All the ministers present at this solemnity appeared to 
be very much assisted in their work. Four of them preached 
on the Fast-day, four on Saturday, on Sabbath I cannot well 
tell how many, and five on Monday; on which last day it 
was computed that above twenty-four ministers and preachers 
were present. Old Mr. Bonar, though so frail that he took 
three days to ride eighteen miles, the distance between 
Torphichen and Cambuslang, yet his heart was so set upon 
coming, that he would by no means stay away ; and when he was 
helped up to the tent, he preached three times with great life, and 
returned with much satisfaction and joy. Mr. Whitefield’s 
sermons on Saturday, Sabbath, and Monday, were attended with 
much power, particularly that on Sabbath night about ten o’clock, 
and that on Monday; several were crying out, and a very great 
but decent weeping and mourning was observable through the 
auditory. On Sabbath evening, while he was serving some 
tables, he appeared to be so filled with the love of God, as to be 
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in a kind of ecstasy, and he communicated with much of that 
blessed frame. Time would fail me to speak of the evidence of 
the power of God coming along with the means, and I am in part 
prevented by what is noticed by Mr. Robe in his narrative. 

“A vast concourse of people came not only from the city of 
Glasgow and other places near, but from many places at a 
considerable distance. It was reckoned that there were two 
hundred communicants from Edinburgh, two hundred from 
Kilmarnock, a hundred from Irvine, a hundred from Stewarton, 
and some even from England and Ireland. A considerable 
number of quakers were hearing, and many formerly of the 
secession, some of whom communicated. A young man, looking 
forward to the ministry, and who had been for some time under 
great temptation, as if the presence of God was to be no more 
enjoyed, either in the church or the secession, communicated 
here, and went home with great joy, and full of the love of God. 

“There was a great deal of outward decency and regularity 
observable at the tables. Public worship began on the Lord’s- 
day at half-past eight in the morning. My action sermon was, I 
think, reasonably short. The third or fourth table was a-serving 
at twelve o’clock, and the last was serving about sunset. When 
that was done, the work was closed with a few words of exhorta- 
tion, prayer, and praise, the precentor having so much day-light as 
to let him see to read four lines of a psalm. The passages to and 
from the tables were kept clear for the communicants to come 
and go. The tables were filled so quickly that oftentimes only 
four lines of a psalm could be sung between. The tables were 
all served in the open air, beside the tent and below the biae. 
The day was temperate ; no wind or rain sufficient to disturb. 

“‘But the thing most remarkable, was the spiritual glory of this 
solemnity—I mean the gracious and sensible presence of God. 
Not a few were awakened to a sense of sin, and of their lost and 
perishing condition without a Saviour. Others had their bands 
loosed, and were brought into the marvellous liberty of the sons 
of God. Many of God’s dear children have declared that it was 
a precious time to their souls—that they had been abundantly 
satisfied with the goodness of God in His ordinances, and filled 
with all joy and peace in believing. I have seen a letter from 
Edinburgh, in which the writer says, ‘That having talked with 
many Christians in that city, who had been here at this sacrament, 
they all owned that God had dealt bountifully with their souls on 
that occasion.’ Some who attended here have declared that they 
would not for all the world have been absent. Others cried out, 
‘ Now let thy servants depart in peace, since our eyes have seen 
thy salvation here!’ And there were who wished, had it been 
the will of God, to be removed while waiting on God in these 
ordinances, without returning again to the world or their friends, 
and so to be with Christ in heaven, which is far better. 

“T thought it my duty to offer these few hints concerning this 
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solemnity, and so to record the memory of God’s great goodness 
to many souls on that occasion. And, now, I suppose you will 
by this time find yourself disposed to sing the 98th psalm at the 
beginning, or the close of the 72nd, or some other psalm of 
praise. May our exalted Redeemer still go on from conquering 
to conquer, till the whole earth be filled with his glory. Amen, 
so let it be.”—From a letter of Rev. Wm. M‘Culloch, Parish 
Minister of Cambuslang. 


Glasgow Sabbath Protection Association. 


"7 HE Annual Meeting of the Glasgow Working Men’s and 

West of Scotland Sabbath Protection Association was held on 
tgth October, in the Religious Institution Rooms, Rev. Principal 
Douglas presiding. Mr. Robert Mackintosh, secretary, submitted 
his annual report, which stated that during the past year there had 
been a great increase of tram cars and omnibuses on the Sabbath 
day. It was to be feared that the feeble and faltering utterances 
of many within the Church on this subject were due to the fact 
that so many in their congregations made use of them. The 
running of brakes and omnibuses to country districts was a great 
means of desecrating the Lord’s Day. All the leading railways in 
Glasgow run morning and evening trains on Sabbath. Few 
people in Scotland realised what a large amount of Sabbath 
desecration there was in this connection. Then there was the 
theatrical specials transporting theatrical companies on the Lord’s 
Day, so that they might be able to appear at one place on 
Saturday night and be ready at another place on Monday evening. 
The number of Sunday passenger trains in Scotland in the year 
was 9,516. It was more difficult to arrive at correct returns for 
the Sunday goods traffic. In Glasgow, in connection with the 
underground railways, work had been incessantly carried on 
during the Lord’s day, to the great annoyance and grievance of 
the residents, and it was now announced that trains were to be 
run on the Sabbath. The number of shops open in the city on 
Sundays was 2,861, as against 2,717 last year, an increase of 144. 
The ice-cream shop nuisance continued, and the results, at least, 
were plainly the outcome of a traffic in the hands of aliens who 
were allowed openly to shock and insult the feelings and customs 
of the community. It had led to the opening of shops. The 
tobacconists’ shops now boldly opened from early morning till 
late at night, and some of these were owned by members of some 
of their churches. The ice-cream shop was a great temptation to 
Sabbath School children, not only to keep them from the School 
but to spend the mission box pennies there, and thus demoralise 
the children. They trusted that the new Town Council to be 
elected in November would take the matter into. their serious 
consideration. It was deeply to be regretted, in the interests of 
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the Sabbath and of religion, that in some churches the element of 
worship had become so subordinate to the delights of music that 
it became difficult to distinguish the Church from the music-hall. 
Golfing, cycling and football—these modes of recreation and 
pleasure were becoming prevalent forms of Sabbath desecration. 
A close observer could not fail to note the dangerous inroads 
that had been made on the Lord’s Day in their city within the 
last quarter of a century. If those encroachments were not 
checked the day might come when the religious quiet that 
formerly reigned in their well-ordered city would be changed into 
noise and turbulence ; when the sound of the church bell would 
be drowned by the echo of the hammer, the tramway, the 
omnibus, and the cart; when the Bible would be supplanted by 
the newspaper and the magazine ; when the votaries of pleasure 
would outnumber worshippers, and salutary thoughts of God, of 
eternity, and of the soul, would be checked by the cares of 
business, and by the pleasures and dissipations of the world. 


Signs of the Times. 
A REMARKABLE SCENE AT WICK. 


Ree Arthur Macconachie was ordained on gth October, 
to the pastorate of the Evangelical Union Church, Wick. 
The Evangelical Union which, we observe, has recently united 
itself with the Congregationalist body, is a Church that holds 
distinctively Arminian principles. By its creed it denies the 
doctrines of God’s unconditional electing love, man’s total 
depravity and inability, and need of irresistible grace in con- 
version, and affirms that God loves all, Christ died for all, 
and that men of their own power and choice are capable of 
believing in Christ unto salvation. Dr. Morison, the founder of 
this body, was deposed many years ago from the ministry of the 
U.P. Church for maintaining and preaching these views,—views 
that were contrary to the standards, not only of the U.P. and 
other Presbyterian Churches, but also of the Baptists and 
Congregational Churches. The times have strangely changed. 
A remarkable scene presents itself to our view. What do we 
find? At a soiree or social meeting in connection with the 
ordination of an Evangelical Union minister there were present, 
besides ministers of that body, Rev. Mr. Shearer of the U.P. 
Church; Rev. Messrs. Renny, Roberton, and Harper of the 
Free Church; and Rev. Messrs. Millard and Maclennan of the 
Baptist and Congregational Churches ; while Rev. Mr. Clark, of 
the Wick Established Church, wrote regretting his absence. All 
these ministers wished the newly ordained pastor a long and 
prosperous ministry, and some of them spoke in highly laudatory 
terms of the Evangelical Union asa Church. Mr. Shearer as a 
U.P., said the theological differences between them were on the 
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surface. Mr. Renny of the Free Church affirmed, among other 
expressions of esteem, that “the E.U. Church had purchased to 
itself a good degree,” and that ‘no church, considering its 
membership, had thrown to the surface men who had commanded 
the admiration of all the evangelical churches in the land 
more than the E.U. Church.” Mr. Harper of the same body 
indulged in a number of unbecoming jocularities, apparently 
quite unconscious that he had more occasion to sorrow than to 
rejoice, in view of the fact that he and his brethren, by their 
presence at that meeting, were tearing into fragments their 
ordination vows as well as the distinctive principles of the Free 
Church. Lastly, Mr. Maclennan as a Congregationalist, declared 
that he preached the same views as Mr. Macconachie, the 
universal fatherhood of God, an atonement for everyone, and the 
Holy Spirit’s working in every man’s heart. 

It is quite evident from the speeches of the Free Church 
ministers at this meeting that the attitude of the present-day Free 
Church towards Arminianism is a highly favourable one, and that 
the Declaratory Act of 1892 is no dead thing but a living reality. 
Twenty years ago no adherent of the Free Church would darken 
the door of a Morisonian place of worship, and the predecessors 
of the Free Church ministers of Wick, we are sure, would give no 
countenance to such conduct but rather sharply reprove it. Mr. 
Renny says that the questions of controversy in connection with 
the E.U. Church that were acute at one time are “not acute 
now.” Greater is the loss to Scotland. Nowadays the conscience 
has become so dead that professors of religion are ready to accept 
almost any form of belief, while in former years persons of similar 
profession were much engaged in examining their faith before God 
in the light of His Word, and were afraid of accepting a false 
foundation in view of eternity. When religious questions become 
less acute, it is a sign the times are less religious. 

We may add that Congregationalists and Baptists have no 
more reason to welcome Arminianism than Presbyterians. Among 
the former, where are the immortal memories of Dr. John Owen 
and Dr. Thomas Goodwin, the famous English Puritan divines, 
and Robert and James Haldane, the eminent Scottish evangelists? 
Among the latter, are the life and labours of Dr. Gill and C. H. 
Spurgeon entirely forgotten? ‘These distinguished men believed 
the doctrines of Calvinism to be the doctrines of the Word of God, 
and their successors who prove unfaithful to their testimony will 
have to answer for it at the great day of reckoning. Our fickle 
memories may forget the life, labours, and testimony of our fore- 
fathers, but God has not forgotten them. He has written them 
down in His book of remembrance. We may choose forms of 
belief more palatable to the natural heart of man, but our choice 
will not make the truth of God of none effect. Times may 
change, but truth is unchangeable. ‘The word of the Lord 
endureth for ever.” 
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Motes and Comments. 


PasToR CHINIQUY TO VISIT THIS CouNTRY.—The venerable 
Dr. Charles Chiniquy, the author of “ Fifty Years in the Church 
of Rome,” who is now in his eighty-eighth year, has once more 
crossed the Atlantic. He is at present in England and is expected 
to be in Scotland from the 14th to the 30th November. He will 
address meetings in connection with the Scottish Protestant 
Alliance, Glasgow, and the Scottish Reformation Society, 
Edinburgh. His presence in this country will be welcomed by 
all true Protestants, and we trust it will bear fruit in putting to 
shame the indifference and rousing into life the energies of 
multitudes who are only Protestants in name. 

ABERDEEN BIBLICAL CRITICISM CHAtR.—The Aberdeen Uni- 
versity Court have approved the appointment of the Rev. Paton 
Gloag, D.D., formerly of Galashiels, as Substitute-Professor of 
Biblical Criticism, pending the final settlement of the case of 
Professor Johnston. This appointment, we learn, is regarded with 
satisfaction by Professor Johnston himself. 

WHERE IS PRINCIPLE OR PROTESTANTISM ?—Rev. Dr. Rankin, 
Established Church, Muthil, Perthshire, said the other day at a 
meeting of the Auchterarder Presbytery, that if he were living in 
England he would “associate himself with the National Church 
of that country,” and “‘if he were living, say, in Germany or France 
he would associate himself with the Roman Catholic Church.” 

THE DEEPENING OF SPIRITUAL LrrE.—Meetings for this 
purpose have lately been held in the Free Church, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. No doubt the Scriptures were read at these meetings, 
and therefore some good may have been done; but we are 
extremely sceptical on this point. We remember to have read of 
a meeting which once took place—a small meeting, but one 
which resulted in a great deepening of spiritual life. It was in 
the case of the two poor men who walked on a Sabbath evening 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus. They were joined by a Stranger 
who knew them to stand greatly in need of a deepening of their 
spiritual life. Did He ply them with emotional hymns or sweet 
sounds from the throat of the organ? Not atall. He addressed 
Himself to their understanding, ‘‘Then,” it is said “opened he 
their understanding that they might understand the Scriptures.” 
“ Beginning at Moses and all the Prophets he expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.” But 
if the devout people of Pollokshields will say that they ‘desire 
nothing better at their meetings than the presence of this Heavenly 
Stranger, then we may remind them that there are many reasons 
why He should not come. For is not this He whose spiritual 
worship they and their leaders have carnalised by organ music 
and other human devices ? Is not this He whose Old Testament 
the chief men of the Free Church have declared to be stored with 
pious frauds, inaccuracies, and blunders; and have the devout 
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people of Pollokshields at all purged themselves from complicity 
with these anti-Christian teachers? ‘Till they repair this dishonour 
done to the worship and word of Christ, we fear any supposed 
deepening of spiritual life which they may experience is only a 
delusion. Vainly at ordinary or extraordinary religious services 
will the Gospel be proclaimed. The hearers will make light of 
it—one will go to his novel, another to his merchandise; and, 
indeed, in the case of the services we have spoken of we have 
proof that one of the ministers assisting thereat betook himself 
shortly afterwards to the study of light literature. Concerning 
this matter see the following note :— 

THE VERSATILITY OF DR. STALKER.—One of the speakers at 
the above-mentioned meetings for the deepening of spiritual life 
was Dr. Stalker, minister of Free St. Matthew’s, Glasgow. This, of 
course, is all right, for is he not a Doctor of Divinity? Mark, 
however, the sequel. As we were passing along the street one 
day lately, we espied a poster announcing a meeting of a west- 
end society of literature and art. Dr. Stalker occupied the place 
of honour on this poster, being booked for a lecture on the 
opening night, and what, pray you, was his subject? ‘The gayer 
comedies of Shakespeare!” Here, thought we, is versatility, 
here is a man that can turn his hand to anything. Yesterday it 
was the ‘‘deepening of spiritual life,” to-day it is the ‘“‘comedies 
of Shakespeare.” Shall we praise Dr. Stalker in this? We praise 
him not. Ifa Methodist preacher should be seen the one week 
immersed in revival meetings, the next week bustling about to 
organize a dog show, would not the neighbours think his conduct 
odd? Would they not ask themselves which is the real man, the 
dog fancier or the revival preacher? Even so, Dr. Stalker’s wild 
transition from the deepening of spiritual life to the comedies of 
Shakespeare awakens questions of a significant character. If Dr. 
Stalker has a theory that the two spheres are quite compatible, 
and that it is quite proper for a minister of the Gospel to be busy 
in both, let him put the matter to the proof by transposing things 
a little. The next time he has a meeting for deepening of 
spiritual life on hand, let him, after devotional exercises, read and 
expound the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” likewise the next time 
he is to address a west-end society of literateurs and artists, let 
him, after singing a psalm, give a Bible reading from the 8th of 
the Romans. Will he not become the talk of the town? Will he 
not be esteemed out of his wits? Let Dr. Stalker recollect 
himself a little. Nothing but harm can come from attempting to 
fuse together the Church and the world. Not a spiritualised 
world, but a secularised Church will be the result. 

RomisH INFLUENCE IN THE PrReEss.—Archdeacon Sinclair, 
London, in an article in the Zuglish Churchman says :—‘ Never 
were Roman Catholics more active or more hopeful. Their 
influence in the London press is immense. It would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, for anything to be inserted in the 
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London newspapers which would damage or expose their policy. 
On the other hand, they are influencing the Church of England 
from within. Many of our clergy are in their service, and openly 
pray for the Pope; many others are in constant communication 
with them, adopt their dress, sustain themselves on their literature, 
are inspired by their policy, and teach their doctrines.” 

AN AMERICAN ON PRESENT-DAY SCOTTISH Divines.—The 
American correspondent of the Bu/wark thus writes :—The cause 
of Protestantism and evangelical truth is not served by the men 
Scotland sends over here to visit our people and ventilate their 
rationalism. Your “kailyaird” literature, pathetic though it be 

. will not compensate forthe rationalism and looseness of the 
views on inspiration brought here by your divines, who rush to 
tell benighted Presbyterian and Congregational students in Union, 
Yale, Auburn, and Chicago theological schools that the Old 
Testament is largely mythical, that Moses was not (in any sense 
intelligible to an Anglo-Saxon) the author of the Pentateuch, that 
David wrote few or none of the Psalms, that it matters not 
whether there were two or half a dozen of Isaiahs, that Daniel is 
an invention of the Maccabean age, John an allegory, and 
Zechariah a Janus with at least two minds. What good is this 
farrago of theological fancies to do in evangelising the great West 
or in ministering comfort to wounded hearts? If Scotland 
cannot send us men of faith, conservative of Bible truth, don’t let 
her send us loose divines to unsettle the minds of simple 
Christians. In Germany these speculations are confined to the 
universities. Here they are blown as with trumpet blast into 
almost every Christian home. America has an ample supply of 
loose thinkers of her own, without needing to import more of 
them from Scotland. . . Keep the brambles of scholarly scepticism 
and anti-supernaturalism to yourselves. 

MEETING OF FREE PRESBYTERIAN SyNoD.—The Synod met 
in Fraser Street Church, Inverness, on the evening of September 
29th. Rev. Don. Macfarlane, as retiring moderator, preached from 
Hebrews viii. 8-12. _,The Rev. Alex. Macrae, Kames, was elected 
moderator. The chief business of general interest was a discussion 
as to the training of the Theological students connected with the 
Church. It was the opinion, if at all possible, they should be 
trained at home. Some suggested the immediate appointment of 
professors, and the names of Revs. J. R. Mackay, Gairloch, and 
John Macleod, probationer, were mentioned. This proposal was 
not formally adopted, but it was decided to appoint a committee to 
make provisional arrangements for the theological instruction of 
the students during the coming winter by the ministers named. 
Among other collections, one was appointed to be taken for 
Foreign Missions. The Synod was encouraged to do this in view 
of the fact that Mr. John Radasi, a young native of Kaffir land, 
South Africa, had been formally accepted as a student of the 
Church. He looks forward to mission work among his fellow- 
countrymen as his future sphere of labour. 
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Erplanatory Criticism of the Declaratory 
Ect. 


es fourth and last section of the Declaratory Act now falls 
to be examined. It is expressed as follows :— 

“TV.—That while diversity of opinion is recognised in this 
Church on such points in the Confession as do not enter into the 
substance of the Reformed Faith therein set forth, the Church 
retains full authority to determine, in any case which may arise, 
what points fall within this description, and thus to guard against 
any abuse of this liberty to the detriment of sound doctrine, or 
to the injury of her unity and peace.” 

This section of the Act, though last, is not least in importance. 
It is probably the most important section of all. The matter 
with which it is concerned is the relation of the Church to the 
opinions on points of doctrine held within her pale, and it is 
manifest that serious issues must depend upon the nature of that 
relation. If that relation is one of antagonism to every view that 
is contrary to the Word of God, then all is well. But if, on the 
other hand, it consists in the permission or approval of unsound 
doctrine, then all is not well. A door is opened that may 
admit heresy without end. We have good reason to fear that 
such a door has been opened in this section of the Declaratory 
Act. 

The first statement that calls for our attention is that contained 
in the words, “‘ While diversity of opinion is recognised in this 
Church.” Here there are at least ¢Avee things taken for granted 
which may be called in question. The jirs¢ is that diversity of 
opinion was recognised in the Church before this Act was passed. 
That diversity of opinion existed for a number of years no one 
will dispute, but that this diversity was formally recognised by the 
Church as such—and without formal there was no real recognition 
—is a pure assumption, devoid of foundation in fact. The 
framers of this Act, however, are experts at unwarrantable assump- 
tions. But, if there was no formal recognition of the diversity of 
opinion before now, this statement by the Church gives to that 
diversity all the necessary recognition. The Church has now 
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given it her final seal. At one time all office-bearers were agreed 
in accepting the doctrines of the Confession without reservation, 
and any signs of divergence from this form of acceptance were 
regarded as the beginnings of heresy. Now it is decided that 
diversity of opinion shall be recognised once for all in the Church, 
and so heresy and sound doctrine are awarded an equal platform. 

The second thing taken for granted in the above statement is 
that diversity of opinion is quite an ideal or perfect standard of 
opinion in a Church. This might be good enough theology if 
there was no Bible, or no infallible guide to truth, but with such 
a book as the Bible in our hands, it is impossible to hold this 
view. The Bible makes the well-established claim that it contains 
a perfect standard of truth. ‘‘The law of the Lord is perfect” 
(Ps. xix. 7). ‘All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness ; that the man of God may be erect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works” (2 Tim. iil. 16, 17). These and 
other passages might be quoted to show that the Scriptures are 
capable of leading men to perfection, and therefore that they 
present a perfect standard of truth. The persons, however, who 
suppose that diversity of opinion is an ideal or perfect standard 
of opinion in a Church, plainly set aside the Bible as an infallible 
and authoritative standard of belief, and in fact deny that any 
such standard is to be found. This erroneous view leads both to 
Romanism and Rationalism. It was therefore a prominent part 
of the work of our great reformers to enunciate and establish the 
important doctrine of the perfection and sufficiency of the 
Scriptures as the Word of the living God. This doctrine is fully 
asserted in the first chapter of the Confession of Faith. It 
guards, on the one hand, against the arrogant claims of the Pope 
of Rome to be an authority above the Bible, and to possess 
power to add to its precepts, while, on the other hand, it provides 
a bulwark against Rationalism, which also profanely asserts the 
imperfection of the Scriptures, and sets up human reason as the 
supreme court of appeal. The Free Church, by this clause in her 
Act, impugns the perfection and authority of the Bible, and opens 
a door for Romanism and Rationalism, the two greatest enemies 
of mankind. The /¢/ivd thing here unwarrantably taken for 
granted is that unity of opinion in matters of religion is unattain- 
able. Witness, in disproof of this, the unity that prevailed among 
the early Christians. Witness also the comparative unity of belief 
that prevails in the creeds of the Reformation. This assumption 
is further disproved by the experience of the Church in 1643, 
when the Confession of Faith was framed. There was then 
practical unity of doctrinal belief among Protestants in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. This unity of belief extended to the 
manner of worship. The Psalms were exclusively used, and 
instrumental music was renounced. The main difference of 
opinion was in regard to church government. A few held to 
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Congregationalism, but the larger number were united in support 
of Presbyterianism. Again, at the Disruption of 1843 there was 
unity of opinion on the part of a large body of professing 
Christians. The Free Church was then of one mind as to the 
principles of the Confession of Faith. It is quite manifest, there- 
fore, that unity of opinion is attainable. What is possible for a 
smaller is also possible far a larger body of people. Principles 
are not affected by the numbers that espouse them, so that in the 
future a time may arrive when the greater part of mankind may 
accept and maintain the same principles of belief. If the 
doctrines of the Bible are to prevail at last, and truth must and 
shall prevail, then we are certain that diversity of opinion will 
pass away, and unity will take its place. The idea that unity is 
unattainable not only impugns the perfection of the Scriptures, 
but also sets a limit to the power of the Holy Spirit, who is able 
to lead into all truth. He is certainly sovereign in His operations, 
and has not as yet been pleased to secure unity among 
Christians, but who is bold enough to say that He cannot and 
will not? Far from it. The apostle declares in Eph. iv. that 
there is ‘one body and one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,” and adds that the Lord gave gifts, such as apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers ‘ for the perfecting of 
the saints” till they should ‘‘all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” When these 
words are fulfilled in their most extensive application there will 
be unity and not diversity of opinion among believers. It is 
certainly their duty now to seek this standard of unity. They 
who are satisfied without it have not the mind of Christ. ‘They 
who have the mind of Christ will pray for and strive after it. 
They will seek unity, not in error, but in the truth; not in 
unbelief, but in the faith. All other unity will be esteemed false- 
hood and delusion. Diversity of opinion, however, is not the 
ideal. The church that formally recognises it as such, sanctifies 
division, and puts its seal upon that which dishonours the Word 
and Spirit of God. 

The second statement that calls for attention relates to the 
points on which diversity of opinion is said to be recognised in 
the Church. These are declared to be “such points in the 
Confession as do not enter into the substance of the Reformed 
Faith therein set forth.” Here we take objection, first to what 
may be described as an unlawful distinction. Certain points are 
said not to enter into the substance of the Faith. No one, we 
maintain, has a right to cut and carve the Faith in this fashion. 
We are bound to receive and profess the whole revealed will of 
God, and to receive and profess less is sin and error. What 
creature then has a right to give to his fellows a dispensation in 
the things of God? It is plainly presumption for any person or 
Church to do so. We hold; therefore, that the above distinction 
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is presumptuous, and, therefore unlawful. It may be further 
remarked that this distinction supposes that a man may be a good 
enough Christian though he only accepts a part of the Faith. We 
do not deny that there have been and are Christians eminent for 
personal piety in Churches, such as the Episcopal], where views are 
held that are contrary to the Word of God. But, we are not 
aware that any Church has a right on this account to set a lower 
standard before her people than the Word of God sets. We have 
also to learn that it is the function of the Church of. Christ to 
produce members lame, maimed, and diseased in the faith, and 
stamp them as good and exemplary Christians. It is rather her 
duty to heal the lame and diseased, and to teach the ignorant the 
Word of God more perfectly, as Aquila and Priscilla did to 
Apollos. But the Free Church is quite prepared to accept as 
satisfactory and exemplary such as are defective in the Faith, and 
thus, with presumptuous daring, to lower the standard God has set 
up in His holy Word. It may be also added that the Confession 
was always believed to contain the substance of the Reformed 
Faith, and no more. But it seems the framers of this Act have 
discovered a substance within a substance. Their wisdom 
resembles that of one who would affirm that, because the arms 
and legs are not essential to the life of a man, the persons who 
lack these members are as capable of physical work as others. 
This idea would be treated as absurd in the ordinary business of 
life. In the religious world now-a-days it is regarded as a fruit of 
progress and light. The Free Church has welcomed and adopted 
the idea, for she is prepared to accept and honour as even more 
capable Christians than others men who have thrown aside some 
of the most precious and health-giving doctrines of the Gospel. 
She recognises diversity of opinion on points that do not enter 
into the substance of the Faith. She approves of men with limbs, 
and men without limbs. It is the latter chiefly that fill the places of 
authority and learning, and their work must be necessarily 
defective and maimed like themselves. 

It becomes us, further, to enquire as to the special points in the 
Confession on which the Church recognises diversity of opinion, 
and which she affirms ‘‘do not enter into the substance of the 
Reformed Faith therein set forth.” Now, these points are not 
specified here, where they ought to be, so that full liberty is given 
to individuals to consider any points they please to fall within this 
description, until the Church makes a particular pronouncement on 
them. We are, at anyrate, warranted in concluding that such 
points as the Church has left open questions in the past are here 
referred to. It therefore follows that uninspired hymns and 
instrumental music in the worship of God are things in regard to 
which diversity of opinion is recognised, and that the mode of 
divine worship is not a point which enters into the substance of 
the Faith. The principle of national religion which has been set 
aside by the great majority in the Free Church must be relegated 
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to the same category. But more serious questions even than these 
occupy the same position. The infallibility of the Word of God, 
we are bound to conclude, is one of the points here enumerated. 
Dr. Marcus Dods declared that there were “errors, inaccuracies, 
and immoralities” in the Holy Scriptures. The Free Church did 
not bring him to the bar of the Assembly, nor did she make him 
retract this pernicious error. She left the infallibility of the Word 
of God an open question. Professor A. B. Bruce also charged 
the Scriptures with imperfections, and the Church acted similarly 
in his case. Dr. Dods was made a Professor in the new College 
not long after he made the above statement, which shews the 
Church had no dislike to his views, but rather approved of them. 
Shortly after he entered upon this responsible office, he affirmed 
in a sermon before a learned audience in St. Giles, Edinburgh, 
that ‘“‘a man may be a true Christian and not believe in the 
divinity of Christ.” The Church also acted similarly here, 
and left that erroneous view an open question. According, 
therefore, to the terms of this Act such an opinion is now 
recognised as lawful in the Free Church, and does not infringe 
upon the substance of the Reformed Faith. It is further 
quite clear that such doctrines as eternal election, particular 
atonement, total depravity, &c., already set aside in this Act, 
are affirmed to be no longer of the substance of the Faith. The 
Free Church has, therefore, set its seal upon all the erroneous 
views that had up to date found entrance within its pale. Since 
the Declaratory Act was passed, Professor Drummond’s work on 
the “Ascent of Man” has appeared. In this book he virtually 
denies the Bible account of the creation, and unfolds the theory 
of evolution, which affirms the ascent of man by gradual stages 
from the lowest forms of life, so that at one time man was a brute 
and a savage. The Free Church, by her Assembly, was in duty 
bound, by the authority of the Word of God and the Confession, 
to make Professor Drummond withdraw his book and retract his 
views. Nothing of the kind was done. The base and unscrip- 
tural theory of evolution is therefore a point on which diversity of 
opinion is now recognised, and which, according to this Act, does 
not infringe upon the substance of the Reformed Faith. An 
enumeration has now been given of a number of the errors which 
this section of the Declaratory Act covers. This section, in fact, 
shelters all the errors that up till now have crept into the Free 
Church. How many more will find shelter under the ample folds 
of this Act we cannot say, but provision is made for just as many 
as the Church cares to accept. If she acts in the future as she 
has done in the past, and we have no reason to think she will act 
otherwise, especially as “‘the impracticable elements” are getting 
fewer and fewer, we tremble for the terrible effects of such 
conduct upon the rising generation. They will get an inheritance 
of evil more extensive and soul-destroying in its influence than 
any generation in the past. 
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The next clause in this section, which now calls for observation, 
states, that while diversity of opinion is recognised on the points 
described, ‘‘ the Church retains full authority to determine in any 
case which may arise, what points fall within this description.” 
In these words the Church claims the authority to determine what 
points in the Confession enter, and what do not enter, into the 
substance of the Reformed Faith therein set forth. This claim is 
put forward as if it were a beneficial and lawful one that has 
always been vested in the Church. That it has not been beneficial 
in respect of this Church we have already practically shown. We 
also affirm that it is not a lawful claim. The Church of Christ 
has a ministerial, but not a judicial, function in relation to the 
Word of God and its doctrines. It performs the function of a 
minister by declaring and defending all the doctrines of the Word, 
as revealed, but it cannot perform the function of a judge over 
the Word of God, and assume authority to determine what may 
or may not be received, or what does or does not enter into the 
substance of the Faith. The Church has power to act as a judge 
over its members, and to punish by discipline those who may 
depart from the faith or precept of the Gospel, but judicial 
authority over the Word of God it does not possess. It is this 
authority the Church of Rome claims, and it is a similar authority 
that is claimed in this section of the Declaratory Act. This 
makes the section essentially Popish in its character. Of course, 
no sooner does a church set aside the authority of the Scriptures, 
than it has, as a necessary consequence, to fall back upon its own 
authority and give it the place of supremacy. So in the case 
here. The Free Church claims full authority to determine the 
substance of the Faith. It plants itself thereby on the same 
pedestal of supremacy with the Pope of Rome over the Word of 
God. The Church or the framers of the Act may attempt to 
deny this, but no denial can make void what is so manifestly the 
truth. 

The closing words of this section, which are also the closing 
words of the Act, seem to us the sheerest mockery after all that 
has been said and done by the Free Church. The words are, 
“ And thus to guard against any abuse of this liberty to the detri- 
ment of sound doctrine, or to the injury of their unity and peace.” 
Sound doctrine! Thesewords havelittle or no meaning inthe mouth 
of this Church. As already remarked, Professor Drummond’s 
* Ascent of Man” is still uncondemned. The Church retains full 
authority to determine what points do not enter into the substance 
of the Reformed Faith so as to guard against the abuse of liberty to 
the detriment of sound doctrine, but its zeal for sound doctrine 
did not enable it to condemn the ‘ Ascent of Man’ and make its 
author retract his erroneous opinions. The denial of the Bible 
account of creation, and the consequent denial of the infallibility 
and authority of the Word of God, does not, in the opinion of the 
Free Church, touch the substance of the Faith. Can any church 
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that rejects the testimony and authority of the Scriptures honestly 
claim a regard for sound doctrine or have a fair title to be 
esteemed a Church of Christ at all? We thinknot. This section 
of the Declaratory Act has far-reaching consequences. The creed 
of the Church is practically at the feet of a backsliding majority. 
The original standards are divested of all authority or power. No 
one knows where such a church may drift. She will probably 
land on the rocks of Romanism or Atheism, or both. 


Outlines of Three Sermons 
By Late Rev. JOHN SincLarr, BRUAN, CAITHNESS. 


PREACHED 26th JANUARY AND FOLLOWING SABBATHS IN 1840.* 


“* Jesus answered and said unto her, of thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
zt ts that saith unto thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked 
of Him and He would have given thee living water.” 


AG Vee find in the fifth verse that Jesus came to a city of Samaria 
called Sychar, “near to the parcel of ground Jacob gave to 
his son, Joseph.” In Gen. xxxiil. 18-20, we have an account of 
this incident, ‘‘He built an altar and called the name, El-elohe- 
Israel,” God, the God of Israel. I cannot say that Jacob had any 
foreknowledge of what would take place here now, but no doubt 
he had an eye to Jesus, the Messiah, in whom God is the God of 
Israel. And Jesus, as God, knew then what He would do now. 
Some places were sacred, such as Mount Moriah, which is likely 
Calvary, and Araunah, which is Mount Zion. He makes “the 
place of His feet glorious.” Days were when the places of even 
the saints’ feet were sweet to others. Jerusalem was yet built in 
its own place, but because Christ is ‘‘ Head over all things to the 
Church,” and is everywhere present, men are now to worship God 
not in this place nor at Jerusalem, but everywhere, “in spirit and 
truth.” 

Jesus was weary with His journey. Notice here two things. 
First, His weariness purchased any ease His own get. ‘‘ He took 
their infirmities and bear their sicknesses.” It is sweet to ride on 
Christ’s “own beast.” Takeallthings at Hishands. Second, as He 
sweetened the grave, so He sweetened every suffering of His people 
by His own sufferings. He arrived at the well about the sixth 
hour. This was the very hour at which darkness began. His dark- 
ness was the procuring cause of His people’s light. The woman came 


* These outlines are taken from the author’s own manuscript. Some abbrevi- 
ations have been slightly enlarged. Further outlines on the same subject will 
appear in future. Mr. S. died, August 22nd, 1843. See ‘‘ Ministers and 
Men in the Far North,” by Rev. Alexander Auld. 
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“to draw water.” A person may meet Him going to the well, 
others, such as the sons of Zebedee, met Him when they were at 
the fishing. ‘‘Jesus saith, Give me to drink.” He may ask any 
sacrifice, even life itself, but not the sacrifice of the soul; He 
desires its salvation. His disciples went ‘‘to buy meat,” He 
remained behind doing good. His bread was to do His Father’s 
will, and to finish His work. The minister was thirsty, but He got 
satisfaction to his soul and body. She gave Him a surly answer, 
or may be an answer in surprise. She perhaps saw something 
striking in His countenance. Jesus does not answer her in a 
similar fashion ; His example to us is to overcome evil with good. 
He is kind even to the wicked; so ought we to be. The only 
danger is that they may think the kindness is done from esteem 
of them as righteous. Here lies a danger to both parties which is 
to be avoided. Jesus does not answer the woman’s inquiry but 
pursues His gracious end. He answered, but not her question, 
“Tf thou knewest the gift of God.” Ignorance was her loss. 
Ignorance is at the foundation of all destruction. It is far from 
being the mother of devotion, as the papists say. 

(Second outline.)—We intend, if the Lord will, to show :— 

I. Some marks of ignorance. 

II. The danger of ignorance. 

III. Some things to be known. 

We stated that ignorance was at the root of the destruction of 
every soul that perishes. ‘‘ My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge.” This does not refer to the lack of the general 
knowledge even of divine truth. “Though,” says the apostle, 
“JT have all knowledge and have not charity, I am nothing.” 
A person may have much speculative knowledge, and no saving 
knowledge. “If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” They who hear Christ’s words, and do them not, build 
on the sand. But saving knowledge is the knowledge of Christ, 
“the gift of God.” ‘This is life eternal to know thee the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Now there are 
two kinds of knowledge, and so two kinds of ignorance. There 
is sanctified saving knowledge, and it may have little outward 
knowledge along with it. ‘God hath chosen the foolish things 
to confound the wise.” These fools being in the way that is 
wisdom ‘shall not err therein.” They shall wander to glory. 
Unsanctified knowledge is that which is taught by the precept of 
men, and not by the Holy Ghost. It has no effect upon the 
heart. It is important therefore to know. whether our knowledge 
is saving or not. Let us now endeavour to point out :— 

I. Some marks of ignorance. 

1. All who are living in any known sin display ruinous 
ignorance.—‘* How long shall the wicked triumph? Understand 
ye brutish, and ye fools when will ye be wise.”—(Ps. xciv. 3-8.) 
They show their ignorance (1) in not knowing that such cannot 
see God. ‘If I regard iniquity in my heart the Lord will not 
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hear me.” But He does hear His own people. ‘His ear is open to 
to their cry.” Or (2) they do not know that there is a God to 
punish sin. “The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 
Therefore, “They are corrupt; they have done abominable 
works.” Or (3) they do not know the torments of the hell to 
which they are going. ‘I shall have peace, though I add drought 
to thirst.” If they had known the bitterness of the belly of 
eternity, sin would not be found so sweet in the mouth of time. 
Or (4) they do not know the sweetness of Christ. ‘‘ Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst.” They shall not 
come hither to draw. Those delivered from this thirst will be 
sensible of a corrupt fountain within them, and shall mourn on 
account of it. ‘OQ wretched man that I am.” They will be 
grieved that sin is dwelling in them. The enemy, however, will 
be endeavouring to pour down the throat of the new nature that 
which is loathsome to its taste. The flood was sent after the 
woman so as to destroy the man-child. 

2. All unconcerned persons are ignorant.— ‘If thou hadst 
known even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
to thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.”—(Luke xix. 
42.) The person who was never brought under soul concern, and 
was never made to find its salvation to be the great ‘one thing 
needful” is under soul-destroying ignorance. We hear now and 
then of a person under soul concern. Now if we were never 
under it in such a way as that it swallowed up all other things as 
Moses’ rod swallowed those of the Egyptians, we were never 
truly concerned and, therefore, have no hope of salvation. If, on 
the other hand, soul concern began with us early, then it will be 
the one important thing all through life. (1.) Because the soul 
is worth more than the whole world. ‘‘ What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” If we 
had the soul on the one hand, and the world on the other, there 
would be no comparison in value. The world was made only to 
serve the soul. The world shall be burnt up, but the soul cannot 
be. (2.) Because time is only a shadow, a vapour in comparison 
with eternity. Then man is a fool to catch the vapour, and lose 
all the rest of time. O eternity, eternity! If soul concern is 
begun early, it is then the one important thing through life. So 
it was with John the Baptist. He gave his life at last. If this 
concern swallowed up all others, it will be in view night and day. 
Whatever joys or griefs we may have of an outward nature, they 
cannot quench this fire. If this point is not settled with us, let us 
examine whether our concern is based on the Word. Let us also 
ask ourselves the question, Is it still with us, the one thing need- 
ful, before which all other things yield ? 

3. All those who have not been made fools in their own eyes are 
ignorant.—All such are in this state to whom their salvation under 
the concern spoken of did not seem beyond their knowledge as to 
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how it could be effected. “If any man among you seemeth to be 
wise in this world, let him become a fool that he may be wise.”— 
(1 Cor. iii. 18.) ‘Woe to them that are wise in their own eyes, 
and prudent in their own sight.”—(Isaiah v. 21.) ‘‘ Nowye say, 
we see ; therefore your sin remaineth.”—-(John ix. 41.) Now the 
following are a few reasons why this is so:—(1) Because no man 
is born with saving knowledge. ‘‘There is none that under- 
standeth.” ‘For vain man would be wise, though man be born 
like a wild ass’s colt.”—(Job xi. 12.) Therefore men must be 
made fools in their own eyes. (2) The Word alone is not sufficient 
to give saving knowledge. ‘Ye say we are wise, and the law of the 
Lord is with us.”—(Jer. viii. 8.) The Word contains all necessary 
knowledge, yet we need the Holy Ghost for making application of 
it to any particular case. (3) Therefore we must find all that we 
need. The Apostle Paul, the Ethiopian eunuch, the three thousand 
on the day of Pentecost, and the Philippian jailor, all had to cry, 
‘““What must we do to be saved?” All were at a loss here. 
Christ only could be their wisdom, and the Holy Ghost only can 
shew Christ. I shall now mention some of the consequences of 
being made a fool in one’s own eyes. (1) If you are made a fool 
in your own eyes you are often in a strait between sin and duty. 
So were Solomon, Paul, and other saints. Other persons are 
confident in themselves. You will not be so, if you are without 
the Word for the course you would pursue. (2) If you are made 
a fool in your own eyes, you are often in a strait how to kill sin. 
—‘“ What shall I do to be saved?” ‘‘ Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” Here wisdom is needed to the very 
last. (3) If you are made a fool, you see your own ignorance. 
“So foolish was I, and ignorant; I was as a beast before thee.” 
—(Psalm Ixxiii. 22.) “I am more brutish than any man, and 
have not the understanding of a man.”—(Proverbs xxx. 2.) 

4. All who are not praying for the Spirit are ignorant. ‘If 
thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith unto thee, 
Give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of him.” Be our 
knowledge what it may, it is not saving without this. “If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” No man 
by nature has the Spirit. And it is a mark of the world that they 
cannot receive Him.—(John xiv. 17.) Whatever else a person 
is praying for, if he is not praying for the Spirit, all is worth 
nothing. 

Observe the following reasons :—(1) Because without the Spirit 
there can be no new birth. It is folly to look for heaven without 
that in the face of the double affirmation of the Judge. ‘‘ Except 
a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
‘‘ Except a man be born of water and the Spirit he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” ‘This folly is ruinous. Oh! if we 
could but keep this one point in view. (2) Because there is no 
sanctification without Him. ‘‘Through sanctification of the 
Spirit.” No sin is mortified without Him. ‘If ye through the 
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Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body.” Till the Spirit apply the 
Word to the soul it will never sanctify. Not a drop of blood will 
be drawn till the Word of God enter the joints and marrow. (3) 
Because there is no right prayer without the Spirit. ‘We know not 
what to pray for as we ought.” There is no humility, faith, or 
fervency without the Spirit. The world who are not seeking Him 
have not the Spirit, and Christ prays not forthem. They have the 
Spirit who are truly seeking Him. One mark of these is that they 
are weary of their own spirit, It is not the natural man who 
receives the things of the Spirit, and therefore he has not the 
Spirit. Examine this one point and see to it. 

II. Zhe danger of ignorance. Many think to screen themselves 
under ignorance. ‘We are ignorant, but the Lord is merciful.” 
Now, the Scripture says the very reverse. ‘It is a people of no 
understanding, therefore, he that made them will not have mercy 
on them.”—(Is. xxvii. 11.) (1) Man had knowledge given him. 
It was a part of that image in which he was created. But he 
tore it from him, and now stands blind by his own deed. When 
we cannot understand our own case or the Scriptures then 
guilt is proved. ‘“ We willingly are ignorant.” (2) We do not 
love to get knowledge. ‘‘How long ye simple ones will ye 
love simplicity, and the scorners delight in their scorning, and 
fools hate knowledge.” We hate the Word in which knowledge is 
conveyed. We hate prayer, the other means of obtaining know- 
ledge. And we also hate to turn from sin at His reproof. Say, 
do we not hate knowledge, and then are we not guilty? (3) We 
reject Him in whom “‘all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
are hid.” God has made Christ Jesus wisdom to us. In Him 
we find the knowledge of ourselves, of Christ as the way, of the 
Father, of heaven and hell, of time and eternity. Now we do 
worse than Adam did. Not only do we dash away the image of 
God given by His Word, but also the rent heart of Jesus Christ 
in which we might read the knowledge of God. He rent his 
heart that we might read what He knew ofthe Father. Now, 
guilt infers danger. Observe two respects in which ignorant 
sinners lie under danger. (1) The Lord will have ‘‘no mercy on 
them.”— (Is. xxvii. 11.) The charge is ignorance with all its train 
of evils. The sentence is heavy. ‘‘He that made them will not 
have mercy.” And who thencan? What is the matter? ‘They 
will not come unto me that they might have life.” However 
ignorant, if they would come, there would be hope. “O draw 
me, we will run after thee.” As many as will not come to Christ 
of this ignorant people they shall have no mercy while in this 
state of ignorance. If any seek mercy He will give knowledge. 
When they will be ‘‘taught of the Lord,” then they shall cry, 
“Teach thou me.” (2) The second respect in which there is 
danger is that of destruction. ‘‘ My people are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge.”—(Hos. iv. 6.) God’s people were a heavy burden 
to the priests. Yet many of the priests were like the people. 
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Come direct to Christ Himself. Every man is his own priest now. 
Get Him who is made wisdom to the ignorant. 

Ill. Application.—Consider James i. 5, “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” (1) If any man, 
woman, or child, any ignorant person, lack wisdom, (2) let such 
ask of God. Let them ask in private or in public. Look not to man 
but ask of Him. (3) He gives for nothing; He has pay in His 
hand. (4) He upbraideth not; He does not use upbraiding 
language. He will not say “Get you gone,” if you come for 
wisdom. (5) The full promise.is for those asking in faith. In 
Christ, the door, the Father has all and is reconciled. Christ has 
pardon for guilt. He has the spirit of wisdom above measure. He 
has so to every comer, however unworthy. There is no want but 
may be supplied in Christ. It is greater honour to Him to bring 
fools nigh. It has seeméd good to the Father to hide these things 
from the wise and the prudent, and to reveal them unto babes. 

(Third outline.)—We intend further to show :— 

I. Some things which the Bible testifies respecting “the gift 
of God,” under these heads :— 

1. Jn what way God gave “ the gift.” 

2. What things are in “the gift.” 

1. First let us consider zz what way God gave “the gétft.” 
We need not stay long to show that the gift is His own Son. 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
Indeed, the Spirit is often called a gift, but only through the 
Son. ‘Because thou thoughtest that the gift of God may be 
purchased with money.” But even here the Spirit is a gift through 
the Son. Although a creature, then, could know of this gift, 
unless he knew the way of getting it, that is, not with money, 
he would do as Simon Magus did, seek it in a wrong way. Let 
us see then what the Scriptures say of the way in which He gave 
the Son. 

(1.) The Father gave the Son with his ‘‘ whole heart and whole 
soul.”—(Jer. xxxii. 40, 41.) ‘I will make an everlasting covenant 
with them.” ‘J will plant them in their land assuredly with my 
whole heart and my whole soul.” The everlasting covenant is the 
fountain from which this blessed stream of ‘planting’ flows, but 
the stream cannot be greater than the fountain; therefore, the 
covenant in which the Father gave the Son is “with his whole heart 
and whole soul.” Now, what is His whole heart and whole soul, 
but all His attributes? Whena person does anything with his 
whole heart it is with the consent of all the faculties or powers of 
his soul. So when Jehovah does anything with His whole 
heart it is with the consent of all His attributes. When He 
created man He could do it with His whole heart, because there 
was nothing in Himself to oppose the work. But after sin entered, 
the attributes of justice, righteousness, holiness, and truth, all 
stood back and would not consent to give any favour to man. 
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Now, in giving Christ, the Father had in the gift what fully 
satisfied all the attributes. ‘‘ Mercy and truth are met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” Wherefore, at 
the Saviour’s birth there was “glory to God in the highest, and 
peace on earth, goodwill towards men.” Hence Col. ii. 9.—“ For 
in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Every- 
thing that makes up or constitutes God dwells in Him, and in 
Him his people are complete or full, because they receive “of 
his fulness and grace for grace.” (1) The goodness of God gave 
Him, or He gave Him in goodness. ‘Thou art good, and thou 
doest good.” He has a good heart. It is the sum of His glory. 
“JT will make all my goodness pass before thee.” — (Ex. xxxiii. 19). 
It is His very nature. It is His glory. ‘There is none good 
but one, that is God.” Hence it was natural for God to give His 
Son. I mean, he acted from His very nature in giving Him. 
Judgment is His strange work, but goodness is natural to Him. 
He does good. It is His work, His common work. His good- 
ness is His glory. Therefore, when goodness gave the Son, God 
committed to Him His very glory in respect of everyone who 
receives Him. The Mediator takes hold of this, “I have glorified 
thee upon the earth.” Hence learn (1) the greatness of His 
goodness. ‘Oh how great is thy goodness!” It appears in 
giving his Son for wicked wretches. Here we may say, ‘‘ Behold 
the goodness and severity of God.” He was severe to His own 
Son, O! not against His will, that He might be good to them who 
are made to ask of Him. ‘He spared him not.” Goodness and 
severity both are seen on Calvary more than in heaven and hell! 
His nature is truly wonderful. ‘‘Canst thou by searching find 
out God?” (2) Those who ask of Him will glorify Him, because 
Christ is entrusted with God’s glory in and for them. ‘‘ This 
people have I formed for myself; they shall shew forth my praise.” 
“They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy great goodness.” 
Here are two pleas for a throne of grace; the nature of His 
goodness, “Thou art good and ready to forgive,” and the 
manifestation of His glory, ‘“‘What wilt thou do for thy great 
name?” (3) Leain to delight in His great goodness. “They 
delighted themselves in thy great goodness.” But let it be 
through the right channel—Christ, or else it will degenerate into 
carnality. When the Lord was good unto them it was said of 
others that they “waxed fat and kicked.” (4) Learn, hence, to 
flow to this goodness. ‘‘They shall flow together to the goodness 
of the Lord for corn and wine and oil and barley.” When many 
flow together then is the better success. See Pentecost, and see 
Kilsyth. Oh! our meetings, our meetings! How little fruit! 
Remember goodness is God’s very nature. So we find so much 
laid in His goodness as well as graciousness. ‘‘Good and 
upright is the Lord’; therefore will he teach sinners in the way.” 
(2.) The love of God gave the Son, or He gave Him in love. 
“God so loved the world.” It isan amazing love. He loved 
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His own Son with everlasting infinite love, yet He so loved the 
world. It passeth knowledge. If we would measure it we cannot, 
but would run into error about it. Only you may behold it, taste 
it and know it. You may taste it as you would taste the waters 
of the ocean. The gift of the Son was very freely done. What 
is done in love is done freely. One cannot do anything in love, 
and not do it freely. Something may be done in pity or mercy, 
and not freely, but if in love then it is done from the bottom of 
the heart. We may think and speak of the love of God, but, if 
we would feel this love to the full, we could not stand it for a 
moment. It does not seek a price. ‘The Father himself loveth 
you.” ‘I will love them freely.” This love is inexpressible and 
inconceivable. It is everlasting and eternal. It is sovereign, free, 
and immutable. It is also a love of complacency, it is infinite in 
measure and rests in its objects in Christ. 

(3.) Mercy gave Him up, or He was given in mercy. Hence 
He and the blessings in Him are called ‘‘the sure mercies of 
David.” THe mercy of God has in it a multitude of mercies. It 
is tender mercy and is kept for thousands. It endures for ever, 
and is well suited to. meet the misery of its objects. Never any 
one came that was shut out at this door of mercy. Mercy is 
written about the door. This is the signpost, “‘the sure mercies 
of David.” The throne of grace has these two marks—mercy and 
grace. 

(4.) Justice gave Him up, or He was given up in justice. 
Hence ‘He laid on him the iniquity of us all.” As He got 
authority to receive all comers, and none could enter without 
pardon, justice counted over to Him all their crimes, and laid 
them on Him. Hence He knew the bitter cup of wrath. There 
was not one sin but He knew of. You need not be hiding them. 
If a sinner had known this that there was no stop, for the sake of 
justice to the Spirit, he would have asked for the Spirit. Be sure and 
take all your sins with you, when you ask the Spirit to mortify them. 

(5.) Righteousness gave Him up, or He was giyen in righteous- 
ness. Hence “‘it became him to fulfil all righteousness.” There 
is not one commandment but He fulfilled. He magnified the law. 
He gave millions to the law for pence. Now, the Holy Ghost 
may be given because Jesus 1s glorified, and has glorified the law. 
If we had known this, we would have asked of Him the Spirit of 
obedience, the living water for a well-spring of keeping the law 
and for sealing in the faith. 

(6.) Holiness gave Him up, or He was given up in holiness. 
Hence Christ loved the Church and gave himself for it that He 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
Word. This is the opening of the fountain for sin and unclean- 
ness. He undertook to make them pure. He is made their 
sanctification. Now, if we had had known this, we would have 
been saying, “‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 
There is no stop here on account of former defilement. 
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(7.) Truth gave Him up, or He was given up in truth. Hence, 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life.” He came in the flesh to 
fulfil the truth of God. So, “Truth springs from earth. Mercy 
looks down from heaven.” If one under sentence of death got 
word that another had actually died in his room, he would have 
asked a testimony of the case. So here, He gives the testimony, 
“JT am He that was dead and is alive again.” 

(8.) Wisdom gave Him up, or He was given up in wisdom. 
So He is “the wisdom of God.” He is made wisdom to us. So 
if you are a fool come here for wisdom. This shuts out every 
objection. 

(9.) Power also gave Him up, or He was given up with the 
consent of God’s power. ‘This is “the power of God” which is 
“unto salvation.” It will conquer all opposition to Christ in the 
salvation of sinners. The Father has promised the Son: ‘I will 
help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.” His very power is pledged for this end. 

(10.) He is given freely, without money and without price. He 
is given to all in offer, which authorises all tocome. ‘‘ Ho, every- 
one.” “If any man thirst.” The gift is, as it were, thrown down. 
Let any take it. 

(11.) It is a gift without repentance. God made the Son a 
priest without repentance, and He will never seek to recall Him 
from anyone to whom He has been once given. He may recall 
everything but this, and shall recall everything unless we have 
this. ‘‘ He that hath not from him shall be taken away even that 
he hath.” Unless we have the Son we have no life. Profession, 
talents, all will be taken away. ‘If we knew this we would have 
asked of him, and he would have given us living water.” 

Application.—(1) Thrice happy they who are made to seek 
Him. ‘They will get “grace for grace.” ‘‘ Out of his fulness they 
will be filled with all the fulness of God.” (2) Miserable they 
who seek Him not. They shall die in their sins, and God will 
pursue them with all His arrows. (3) Then “seek him while 
he may be found, call on him while he is near.” Cry to Him 
‘out of the depths.” 

May He bless His word, and to His name we desire to give 
everlasting praise.—Amen. 


ANOTHER sort of folk cover over their pride with a vizor of 
humility, and cry forth, Christ is a king, and they are sitting upon 
a dunghill. How can they consent to so great and high a match ! 
If they were queens they would do it. But, O that such would 
consider that while they seek anything in themselves to commend 
them to Christ, they will still stagger and stay away. But let 
them lay aside their coyness and once come to Him and match 
with Him, and He will make them queens, and matches meet for 
Himself.—/ames Renwick. 
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Professor Charteris on Mew Testament 
Criticism. 

N 28th October, the Rev. Professor Charteris opened the 
Biblical Criticism class in Edinburgh University with a 
lecture in which he reviewed the present position of New 
Testament criticism. There could, he said, be little doubt that 
not only had the tide of battle ebbed away from-the shores of 
the New Testament canon, but that during its flow no serious 
injury had been done to the territory occupied by the Christian 
sacred books. The assault of the Tubingen school upon the 
Epistles and Gospels had spent its strength, and had shown more 
clearly than ever how ample was the historical evidence on which 
the books were accepted by the Church. They might stand 
upon the battlefield and see the forms of the Tubingen critics 
retreating into the far distance, while critical Christendom, like 
their simple-minded fathers, was sitting at the feet of the four 
Evangelists to hear what they had to tell of the Son of Man. Not 
only the Gospels, but the other historical book of the New 
Testament had been delivered from the bondage of suspicion. 
It had been proved by a Scottish professor that the book of the 
Acts found only confirmation, as regarded St. Paul’s Travels, from 
his scholarly and long-continued investigations in Asia and Syria. 
Many causes had concurred in leading up to the conservative 
conclusion regarding the New Testament books. The critics were 
met on their own ground, and their arguments were weakened; new 
discoveries had strengthened the hands of the defenders; and 
these things had their due effect. But it was, he thought, from 
the heart of the Church itself that the real and effective defence 
was furnished. The Christian conscience felt that those theories 
of the assailants of the canon, even taken at their best, were 
entirely inadequate to account for the facts with which they were 
dealing. The ultimate facts with which they had to deal were 
Christendom, Christianity, and Christ Himself, and it was 
impossible to account for any one of them on the ground chosen 
by the critics. There had come up in their day two controversies 
which, if not new in themselves, were at all events specially 
prominent and important before their eyes. The one referred to 
the Gospels as records of fact, and the other to the relation 
between the Gospels and Epistles, between the Master and the 
disciples. Those who denied that there was anything super- 
natural in the birth and death and life of Christ’s human body, 
but yet clung to the faith of Christendom, seemed to him to have 
sawn the branch between themselves and the tree; and if they 
looked up from the ground where they contentedly sat, and said 
they had not fallen, he was compelled to doubt whether they and 
their branch were ever off the ground. (Applause). Another 
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remarkable feature of their time was that there were some who 
minimised the doings of Christ, and magnified His teaching, in 
order, as they believed, to prevent St. Paul from having too high a 
position in Christian theology. They thought that the Master had 
been neglected for the disciple ; they, as a rule, attached little or no 
sacrificial importance or atoning significance to the Saviour’s death, 
which was the keystone of St. Paul’s system. Anyone who took 
our Lord’s own teaching as containing the whole of Christian 
theology, was under necessity to dwell little upon His death; and 
he was under necessity, or always seemed to feel bound, to 
magnify the significance of the sermon on the mount. Those, 
however, who took all their theology from the sermon on the 
mount and forgot the teaching of the later parables, and of the 
closing chapters of St. John, which promised the Comforter to 
lead the faithful followers into higher truth than they could bear 
while the Lord lived, were going back from Christian liberty into 
a certain legalism. They were not advancing. Another thing 
which they seemed to him to overlook was that in the Epistles 
there was no doctrine or truth which was not in the Gospels. 
Recent careful study had convinced him that one evidence for the 
Gospels was the wonderful way in which they found they contained 
all the articles of the Christian creed, so that to the apostles was 
only left the exposition and enforcement of those articles. Yet 
those who wished them to find all their Christianity in the 
Gospels, and especially in the words of Christ, had hold of only 
half a truth ; and the half which they neglected contained the key 
to the understanding of the other half. The mission of the Holy 
Ghost was deprived of its great significance, and it was practically 
denied that when He came He guided the disciples into the full 
understanding of all the truth which their Master had so patiently 
laboured to teach. New Testament theology was robbed of much 
when it was confined to an exposition of the Gospels. This wasa 
weakness which marked many modern books. Let them take one, 
“The Mind of the Master,” by Dr. John Watson. ... ‘The 
Mind of the Master” was a disappointing book. It was full of 
power and definite purpose—sometimes rose into eloquence, or 
crystallised in epigram ; but it was without perspective, and was 
innocent of all historical theology. To accept it one would have 
to make several great admissions which were profound mistakes— 
(1) that the doctrines of the rest of the New Testament were not 
those of the Gospels; and (2) that St. Paul in particular altered 
the Gospel teaching. They should also have to believe, he 
thought, that the words of Jesus were more important than His 
doings and sufferings. 


When, seeking soul, did you find Christ? Was it not when you 
thought you would never find Him? And when did you lose 
Him? Was it not when you knew you had Him?—/ohn Grant. 

23 
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Diary of the late William Sinclair 
of Wick. 


(Continued from page 259.) 


al pa following is the opening part of the diary which Mr. 
Sinclair wrote during his last illness :— 

January rst, 1884.—Excellent day. Sunshine and mild, with 
slight frost, which has been for the past week. During the last 
fortnight I have been attended .by the doctor. I knew tossings 
to and fro till morning, being scared by dreams and terrified by 
night visions, afraid to attempt to sleep, filled with fear and con- 
fusion, and could do nothing but groan and roar, but had no 
bodily pain. However, I never realised my entire dependence 
upon the Most High for every thought, and breath, and comfort 
as I did during these days. May the impression remain, and 
may there be fruit unto holiness that He may be glorified. While 
thus tempted and tossed I have had the sympathy of many 
friends who called and brought presents of fruit, game, &c., and 
if I could believe these things were the fruits of grace, they would 
be refreshing. While reading this night the diary of the Rev. 
James Calder, of Croy, I was truly ashamed by his abounding 
fruit. How diligent he was in keeping the heart, and how he felt 
when out of a right frame of spirit, the time he set apart for secret 
devotion, his concern for sinners dying in ignorance of God, and 
his devotion to his own house and family. O what a father, and 
how the Almighty wrought so much in and through him! O to 
be a sanctified vessel meet for the Master’s use! I think every 
minister should read such a book. It might be the means of 
stirring them up. He did not spend the New Year in lightness 
and frivolity. May I not forget what I have read of the true 
exercises of one whose chief end was to glorify and enjoy God. 

2nd.—This morning I received a remarkable letter from dear 
Alexander Morrison, elder, Dornoch. I felt refreshed by it, and 
immediately wrote an answer. I have been too slack in writing 
to friends. We should endeavour to increase brotherly eve by 
every means. The Gospel Magazine came to hand to-day. 
There are excellent things in it, and as the leading article bore 
upon a subject on which my kind friend Mrs. Morgan was 
thinking, I sent it off to her. This night I trust it may be 
helpful to her as it often was to me. I have had it over thirty 
years, being almost the only periodical read by me. The worthy 
editor seems to know the tribulations and consolations by the 
way, and there are also many other excellent correspondents to 
the magazine. I am surprised it is not more generally known in 
Scotland. 

Several of my family have gone to Mr. ’s weekly prayer 
meeting where the poor and needy ones expect to gather crumbs. 
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Mr. has been preaching here over two years. He is an 
experienced Christian, and well fitted to edify and terrify. May 
the Holy One work through him! If ministers of Satan and 
graceless professors got their own way he would soon be sent 
across the Ord as one not fit to be left on earth. They cannot 
bear his plain faithfulness in testifying that their deeds are evil, 
and that they shall have to give an account at the great day for 
yielding to Satan and their own corrupt natures in swallowing 
greedily all sorts of deceitful innovations, while professing to 
worship in spirit and in truth. Eyes unsealed see these things to 
be the snares of the devil to deceive the bewitched, the blind 
leading the blind. For, if they walk not according to the divine 
will it is because there is no light in them, The newspapers also 
are not slack in doing their special work, viz., reviling what is 
spiritual and trying to bolster up carnal deceptions. Some about 
the public press say they know that they are not doing right, but 
nothing else will sell or be read. The people will not endure 
sound doctrine, and as printing is a mercantile affair, they must 
suit their customers who are taught in our churches. The papers 
are doing their full share in corrupting society, though they may 
not be able to say, “Is there not a lie in my right hand?” They 
have no fear of the millstone. May they be convinced that they 
know not what they do, and that they would preach what they 
once destroyed ! 

3rd.—I feel rather better to-day, but had a restless night, up 
almost every hour, feeling the Comforter far from me. Probably 
there is something more than comfort needed at present. Awake, 
O north wind, and blow. Be not silent. ‘“‘ My ways are not your 
ways,” saith the Lord. O Thou art the only wise. Let Thy 
blessed will be done, because Thou knowest the end from the 
beginning, the Omega now as sure as Thou art the Alpha. May 
I call Thee Father. Thou art not ashamed to call Thy children 
sons. ‘“‘What manner of persons ought we to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness!” ‘Father, sanctify them through 
the truth.” May that prayer be answered in my behalf, as well 
as for all the family. ‘‘Him the Father heareth always.” And 
as Thou delightest in the inward parts being right, send the 
breaking and the healing word that will not return void. Let it 
be known that Thy blessed Word is a solid foundation for a good 
hope through grace, a word of promise to which Thy name is 
bound, and revealed through the blessed Mediator by the Glorifier 
of Christ. I offer the family, in the name of Thy dear Son, to 
Thee. Accept my freewill offering. Let all mine be Thine, and 
let them only be exalted in Thee. Deliver from the mighty 
through Him who came to destroy the works of the devil, and 
came not to condemn the world, but to save. O let not my 
untenderness or unwatchfulness prove a stumbling-block. Look 
on them in the face of Him who endeavoured and delighted to 
do Thy will. O, Shepherd of Israel, lead and guide ! 
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A letter has been received from Mrs. A——, asking what are 
the old things that Paul says have passed away when people get 
union to Christ. Wrote Donald Duff, Stratherrick, and Mrs. 
S——, Thurso. 

4th.—A reply to the above enquiry. Dear Mrs. A 
Your question as to ‘“‘the old things” that have passed away 
has been the means of causing me to look at some passages of 
the Word, and I have discovered that the Holy Scriptures set up 
a higher standard than what seems to satisfy our standard 
professors. ‘‘ Having, therefore, these promises, dearly beloved, 
let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” In connection with the 
passage to which you refer there are blessed openings of wisdom 
and love that breed admiration. ‘All things are of God who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ.” O what cause for 
burning shame if we do not adorn such doctrine! ‘‘ We beseech 
you, also, that ye receive not the grace of God in vain, for he 
saith, I have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day of 
salvation have I succoured thee.” “If you will not hear, and if 
you will not lay it to heart, to give glory unto my name, saith the 
Lord of hosts, I will even send a curse upon you, and I will curse 
your blessings; yea, I have cursed them already because ye do 
not lay it to heart.” ‘It is written in the prophets, And they 
shall be alltaught of God. Every man, therefore, that hath heard 
and hath learned of the Father cometh unto me.” ‘He that hath 
my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, and 
he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him 
and manifest myself to him.” “If I had not come and spoken 
unto them they had not had sin, but now they have no cloke for 
their sin.” I trust you are not wearied of sound doctrine. I 
do feel pleased that you are remembering me in my bondage. 
“Fools for their sin and their offence do sore affliction bear,” 
&c., &c. 

5th.—Last night Flavel’s sermons were sent here unexpected by 
me, and I truly feasted on them, especially where he treats on the 
providence of God, and also gives a clear view of temperance and 
drunkenness. O to put off the old man with his deeds, and to put 
on the new man which is renewed in knowledge after the image 
of Him that created him! Blessed is the man Thou chastenest 
and makest him to learn Thy law. Poor, foolish children require 
sharp chastening ere they learn or lay to heart the holiness of Thy 
law. It may be under the shadow of death, or at the gates of 
death, that they begin to discover how far they are from being 
holy as He that called them is holy. But they will see that the 
law is holy, and they carnal. O wretched man that I am! how I 
have slumbered away my precious opportunities. O boundless 
mercy, He may bring them from thence to praise Him in the 
gates of Zion. Eternal glory and praise be to our Triune Jehovah. 

7th—Up at 6 am. Disturbed rest, but not so troubled 
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with dreams as at the beginning of the attack. Yesterday, chiefly 
employed reading the Scriptures, and found several passages that 
once were very precious. It was like meeting old and beloved 
friends, and having kindly love greetings. About noon I was 
terribly cast down through my awful unholiness and abuse of so 
many mercies. Most lovingly that passage was brought to 
remembrance. ‘There is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just men that need no 
repentance.” I was fairly melted. My soul was filled with 
wonder and was sobbing out praise, as I hoped I had got, a 
further token of His love in giving a lively hope. Afterwards 
reading in the Revelation the call to the churches to repent, &c., 
confirmed me much regarding the desire of the Holy One that 
His backsliding children should return, and that He would heal 
their backslidings, and love them freely for His own name’s sake. 
“Who is a God like unto thee that pardoneth iniquity, and 
passeth by the transgression of the remnant of His heritage? He 
retaineth not his anger for ever, because He delighteth in mercy. 
he will turn again, he will have compassion upon us, he will subdue 
our iniquities, and thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of 
the sea.” Sanctify through Thy truth, and may I be encouraged 
to seek more and more the knowledge of the unspeakable love of 
God in Christ Jesus. Preserve me, O most blessed, from 
consuming Thy revealed goodness in indolence! May my family 
get a heart to know thee! Let it be their portion. Let the 
whole earth be filled with Thy knowledge, even the knowledge of 
Thy glory, grace, and truth. 


Letters of the late Rev. hugh Martin, D.D. 
(V.) 
EDZELL, FORFARSHIRE, 18th May, 1875. 


My Dear Frienp,—I do not know that it is my turn to write, 
but I do not deal with a covenant of works in that matter, and 
I suppose you do not either. 

I just write to say that my address will be as above for the 
next few days, having come to take part in the communion 
services here. I am pretty well at present, and have been 
working at the proof-sheets of my book—pleasant enough work if 
only the printed matter did anything like justice to the theme. 

I enjoy this place. The pure air straight from the hills is 
delightful, and I had a walk this forenoon by a stream overhung 
with trees beaming in the beauteous childhood of their fresh 
green leaves. I do like the spring, and was thinking to-day how 
I would fain realize in my soul the gospel declaration “ For lo! 
the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on 
the earth, &c. (Song ii. 11-13). I preach to-morrow on the 
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leper’s prayer, “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean,” 
and hope to get some good of it myself, having some sense of 
need of His cleansing me from all sin—sins of heart, of life, and 
of service. It will be 32 years to-morrow since I was licensed to 
preach the gospel of the grace of God. Most glorious privilege ! 
notwithstanding all my sin and shortcoming. 

I do not expect to write you again until (D.V.) after the 
Assembly, to which I am not looking forward with feelings of 
pleasure, but rather with forebodings, for there is little seeking of 
the all-glorifying presence of the Holy Spirit who alone can take 
of the things of Christ aud show them to His servants. Also, 
many of those fathers and brethren to whom the reproaches of 
Zion were a burden are like ‘‘the flowers of the forest, a’ wede 
away.” I trust it may not be necessary for me to speak at all, for 
the question of our ecclesiastical relationships in Scotland is very far 
from being ripe for any decision on the subject. The foundations 
of the old National Church are eminently well worth contending 
for, her rights and privileges well worth fighting for; but the 
present occupants of the Establishment exhibit so little spiritual 
power that one is placed in an excruciating predicament in 
appearing to defend them when defending the constitution of the 
ancient Church of Scotland. Of course, it is absurd to say that 
patronage is not abolished, while it is perhaps equally absurd to 
say that its abolition has redressed the grounds of our Protest in 
1843, and yet the Free Church seems quite indisposed to demand 
such redress, or to desire to be reinstated in the rights and 
privileges acknowledged to belong to the Church of Scotland by 
the statutes of 1592, &c. Indeed, some of our leaders are 
beginning to pooh-pooh the principle of State recognition and aid. 
But to say that the State is at present under no obligation to 
maintain a free, faithful, established church, I would require a 
fresh revelation from heaven to enable me to believe. Therefore, 
as I have said, the matter is at such a stage just now as that 
public discussion can do little good, perhaps harm, and if the 
Assembly would rather devote a day to discussing how best to 
promote in our pulpits the maintenance of the doctrines of grace, 
which are going down in Scotland every day, it would ‘‘set them 
better.” I read quite lately a sermon preached a few weeks ago 
by of which was simply horrible. The ground of 
salvation is wholly cut away. The atonement is nothing but self- 
sacrificing love, no satisfaction to divine justice, no exhausting of 
the curse, no removal of guilt, nothing to enable a guilty sinner to 
approach Jehovah, nothing to pacify conscience, nothing to bring 
either glory to God or peace on earth, nothing but a senseless, 
drivelling parody of goodwill to men. I don’t see how I for one 
can hold my tongue as to this sort of thing. We must speak out. 
Churches that can put up with such doctrine may go to the wall 
to-morrow for me. Hoping to hear from you before I return to 
Edinburgh.—Yours, &c., HucH MartTIn. 
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Pastor Chiniquy and the Challenge by a 
Priest. 


Gh following letter appeared in the Glasgow Herald of 
November 2oth, and explains the Oban challenge with 


result :— 
‘*5 WILTON MANSIONS, 
GLascow, 19th November, 1896. 


Str,—In your issue of the 18th inst. I read the following 
paragraph :—‘ At Oban last night the challenge of the Rev. F. 
Begue to Pastor Chiniquy was discussed at a public meeting, both 
sides claiming the victory.’ This is manifestly incorrect, and I 
shall be glad if you will allow me, in the interests of truth (as the 
clergyman put forward by Pastor Chiniquy to oppose Father 
Begue), to give a brief resumé of the whole affair. When 
addressing a meeting in England, Pastor Chiniquy affirmed that 
while a priest of the Romish Church he was bound to address 
the following prayer to the Virgin Mary from the Roman Breviary 
—‘Tu es spes unica peccatorum.’—(Thou art the only hope of 
sinners.) Father Begue challenged the statement in these 
terms :—‘I defy Pastor Chiniquy or any of his friends to give 
chapter and verse, z.e., the place in the Roman Breviary where the 
said prayer is to be found, and I hereby offer to hand over to him 
a cheque for £150 if he can make good his assertion.’ (See 
Catholic Times, October 2nd, 1896, and Weekly Register, Novem- 
ber 14th, 1896.) Pastor Chiniquy accepted the challenge, and 
proceeded to Oban, but Father Begue refused to meet him. 
Pastor Chiniquy then suggested, through the Rev. Ewen M‘Leod, 
that three arbitrators should be chosen on either side to settle the 
disputed point. This also Father Begue refused in the following 
letter :— 

‘BisHops’ House, November 17th, 10-15 A.M. 

Dear Sir,—The very nature of my challenge, which I hereby 
repeat, precludes the possibility of any discussion or controversy 
on the point. It is a mere matter of fact. On what page of the 
Breviary are the words quoted by Mr. Chiniquy? ‘The meeting is 
to be public, and I will attend with Breviary at 7-30, and on his 
publicly making good his assertion I will hand him cheque. No 
further correspondence is needed on the subject.—Yours truly, 

F, Becur, Priest’ 


On receipt of this letter arrangements were made for Father Begue 
to attend the public meeting in the Argyllshire Hall. The terms 
of the challenge having been stated by Mr. W. C. Maughan, 
Father Begue endeavoured to cover a retreat by affirming that he 
offered the £150 only on condition that the prayer could be 
pointed out daly in the Breviary. Producing his own letter, I 
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read to the meeting his own words—‘It is a mere matter of fact. 
On what page of the Breviary are the words quoted by Mr. 
Chiniquy?’ I then read from an authorised edition of the Roman 
Breviary the following prayer, occurring on September 9th :— 

‘O beata Maria . . . accipe quod offerimus, redona quod 
rogamus, excusa quod timemus; guta tu es spes unica peccatorum.’ 
—(Because thou art the only.hope of sinners.) 

And I invited anyone in the hall to inspect the passage. Without 
disputing the truth of my assertion, Father Begue then left the 
hall. Pastor Chiniquy at once proceeded to appeal to the 
following gentlemen—Rev. E. M‘Leod, Rev. A. Duff, Rev. J. 
Hutchison, and Mr. W. C. Maughan—whether the prayer was to 
be found in the Breviary or not. These gentlemen, representing 
different Churches, replied in the affirmative; and finally the 
following resolution was carried with acclamation by the whole 
meeting :—‘ This meeting is satisfied that Pastor Chiniquy has 
most conclusively answered the challenge of Father Begue, and 
they are of opinion that Father Begue is now in honour bound to 
pay over the sum of £150.’ Not until I read your report did I 
even hear it hinted that both sides claimed the victory.—I am, 
&c., A. G. TOWNSHEND, 
Director Scottish Protestant Alliance.” 


Ecclesiastical Hmnusements. 


ROM atract entitled “‘ Ecclesiastical Amusements,” by E. P. 
Marvin, Lockport, America, the Bulwark culls the following. 
The words are not unneeded in this country : 

‘What shall we say—what would the Master say—of a bevy of 
vain and bedizened young ladies, fascinating and cornering sus- 
ceptible young men, to sell them commodities above value, and 
which they did not want, or a dance gotten up by the ‘ King’s 
Daughters’? What of the many devices like grab-bag, fish-pond, 
bean-counting, ring-cake, and raffle, involving the gambling 
principle? What of the Church of God showing waxworks, and 
peddling small wares and fun to the world, or getting up a variety 
show of ‘ Mother Goose,’ a fan flirtation, a donkey social, a Punch 
and Judy show, or a gathering of merryandrews and _ belly- 
worshippers (Phil. iii. 9), to replenish her treasury ? 

“Comic songs, humorous recitations, dramatic exercises, and 
operatic selections are employed, often with the help of professionals, 
and sometimes advertised as ‘Howling Entertainments.’ A certain 
Y.M.C.A. held a smoking concert and an entertainment by a 
popular actress and dancer, and another in Mexico, when all else 
seemed too tame, held a bullfight and ‘made a pot of money.’ 

“Said an infidel to me: ‘I think your God must be in great 
need of money, by the tricks the churches practise to get it for 
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Him.’ Many of the pious grieve over these things, and hang their 
heads for shame. Even those who aid and attend these perform- 
ances cannot well approve them. Why have they not conscience 
and courage enough to witness against them? No intelligent 
Christian can ask God’s blessing upon such practices nor expect 
it to rest upon money so procured. 

“Amateur dramatics to please the world and put money in the 
purse of the Church, silence the testimony of the pulpit against 
the stage, and even promote its interests. The theatre has always 
been a school of immorality, from the time when the Greeks sang 
and danced round their wine-god Bacchus until now, and these 
performances are training schools for the play-house. A young 
man who has been employed in a Brooklyn theatre told me that 
he received his first training and taste for the stage in Sabbath 
school concerts. A Sabbath school in Hamilton, Canada, has 
lately furnished three actors for the stage. 

“In fact, most of these leading ecclesiastical play people attend 
the theatre and the dance and play cards, and not a few leading 
pulpits are weakened or silenced in their testimony against these 
things. 

“And this babel cry for ‘amusements,’ with the frenzy of enter- 
prise in the Church to meet it, has not yet culminated. God only 
knows where it will lead! It is world-wide. I am told that a 
coloured church, South, lately dramatised and acted the Prodigal 
Son, actually killing and eating the fatted calf. It is said that 
their church festivals are often characterised by the vilest orgies. 
dophe ve 2." 


The Burning of Bibles. 


dl late Bulwark publishes the following extract from Zhe 

Presbyterian Witness, America: ‘It will be remembered 
that last December a large number of Bibles belonging to the 
American Bible Society were burned in the city of San Miguel, in 
Peru. Full particulars of the case have been received and 
published in the Bible Society Record, showing that the whole 
proceeding was instigated by the Roman Catholic parish priest. 
He sent notice to the Consul of the district to the effect that a 
circular had been received from the vicar of the province pro- 
hibiting the circulation, and ordering the burning of the copies. 
In accordance with this he requested that certain copies which 
had been taken should be burned. This request was endorsed 
with the municipal seal, and twenty-three Bibles, twenty-six 
Testaments, thirty-seven gospels, eight psalms, and nine gospel 
hymns were burned in the square of the city. It would be 
prudent and proper for the Pope to rebuke his two zealous agents 
in this matter. The time for burning Bibles or heretics or 
witches is over, we should hope.” 
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The late Mr. Fobn Macmorran, 
Lodinburgb. 


ie is with much regret we have to record this month the death of 

Mr. John Macmorran, which took place at 18 Lothian Street, 
Edinburgh, on 23rd November. The deceased, who had reached 
the advanced age of 91 years, was highly esteemed as an eminent 
and lively Christian byall who knewhim. Itis remarkable toobserve 
that he retained the vigour of his mental faculties until the end, 
and that his last illness and confinement to the house did not 
extend over two months. A few particulars may here be given of 
his life. John Macmorran was born in the extreme south of 
Scotland, in the town of Newton-Stewart, Wigtonshire, on 4th 
June, 1805. His father was a gardener. Both parents were 
pious people, and to this may be traced the fact that from early 
years he was subject to religious impressions. At the age of 
sixteen he left home and came to Edinburgh. After this he was 
some years in Melrose, but again returned to Edinburgh where he 
continued the remaining part of his life. We are unable to state 
the exact date or the instrument of his conversion to Christ, but 
that this important event took place in early manhood we are in a 
position to testify. So great was Mr. Macmorran’s self-denial that 
one of his daughters, when asked if she knew the time of her 
father’s conversion, replied, ‘“‘I cannot tell. Indeed, we never 
heard him say he was converted.” Of the fact itself, however, 
few have given in their daily life and conversation more decided 
evidence. The first words by which he said he was fully awakened 
to soul concern, were these solemn ones, ‘“‘ Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
The convictions of sin and wrath thus produced we believe, were 
deep and strong. Mr. Macmorran, at his beginnings of religious 
experience, came under the influence of Rev. R. M. M‘Cheyne, 
Dundee, and Rey. William Burns, Kilsyth. From the preaching 
of these eminent ministers of the Gospel he derived, under the 
divine blessing, lasting benefit. He also came in close personal 
contact with them, and spoke of their memories with the most 
intense feelings of respect and reverence. He received spiritual 
benefit under Mr. M‘Cheyne, and also, at least, one remarkable 
soul deliverance under Mr. Burns. He told of one evening that 
the latter minister, at the conclusion of a service beginning at six 
o'clock, stated that if any person desired to remain after the 
benediction he would continue. None moved out of their seats. 
Another service was ended, and the same intimation was made. 
No one left the meeting. This went on for six hours, until mid- 
night. So lively were the emotions of the preacher that he 
exclaimed, “We were never nearer heaven than we are to-night.” 
These were stirring times in the south of Scotland, and though no 
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doubt there was chaff on the floor, there were also some precious 
grains of wheat. 

During the greater part of Mr. Macmorran’s life in Edinburgh, 
he attended the respected ministry of Dr. Moody Stuart, St. 
Luke’s, whose services he found helpful in the Lord. Here also 
he met the eminent Dr. John Duncan, Professor of Hebrew at 
the New College, probably the profoundest Scottish divine of this 
century, and at the same time one of the humblest and most 
child-like of Christians. Dr. Duncan and he became intimate, and 
they were frequently seen walking arm in arm on the streets, the 
doctor pouring forth his valuable thoughts on religious subjects 
into the ears of his exercised friend. For a period of at least five 
years Mr. Macmorran was missionary to the cabmen, and in this 
work his services are remembered with respect. It was the 
occupation of a cabman in which he was engaged until old age 
prevented him from active work. 

A brief description of the features of Mr. Macmorran’s religious 
character and experience may now be given. He was, first it may 
be stated, a deeply tried and exercised Christian. His was no 
easy, slothful life. The Lord, in His mysterious providence, and 
no doubt, for gracious purposes, kept his servant much in the 
waters of soul affliction. Sin and Satan were permitted to molest 
him with their temptations to a remarkable degree. His 
conflict with the enemy was almost incessant, and continued 
nearly to the end. This was the means of making him, in no 
ordinary measure, a prayerful Christian. He lived in a constant 
element of prayer. His spiritual foes were strong and lively, so 
that continual prayer at a throne of grace to Him who is mighty 
to save was the only door of help. Few men ever allowed so 
little of the rust of spiritual deadness to lie upon their spirits, 
although few also complained so much of it. A third feature in 
Mr. Macmorran’s character was the most unfeigned humility. No 
one had a more lowly estimate of himself. He regarded himself 
with the utmost sincerity as the chief of sinners. In illustration 
of this we remember hearing of an incident that took place at a 
prayer meeting. He was asked at the end whether he had got 
any word for his soul during the meeting. “‘The only word,” 
he replied, ‘“‘I got was, ‘Ye are of your father, the devil, and his 
works ye will do.’” Noone was more ready to take this character 
to himself than this lively, devoted Christian. A fourth character- 
istic was an almost exclusive absorption in the concerns of the 
soul and eternity. After brief conversation on general topics 
he invariably changed the eurrent to spiritual things. He had 
no desire for idle talk. His thoughts and words were occupied 
hourly with “the one thing needful,” and other things had 
a very subordinate place. He had an intelligent grasp of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and knowing them in their power, he 
was able to converse about them in an edifying and instructive 
manner. This gives occasion now to point out three leading 
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features in his spiritual exercises. The first was a deep sense of 
the depravity of his heart. The iniquity and enmity of the carnal 
mind were a constant source of affliction to his soul. In what 
almost plaintive tones he would bewail the opposition and enmity 
of the natural heart to God and spiritual things! He verily 
seemed to believe that nobody had so vile a heart as he had 
himself. Certainly to few were heart plagues so grievous a trial 
and heavy a burden. A second characteristic was a lively sense 
of the personality and power of Satan. The enemy of mankind 
was no mere abstraction in his experience, but an active, subtle, 
and strong adversary against whose attacks he required continually 
to watch. The third element in Mr. Macmorran’s exercises, and 
the most precious, was his deep sense of the value and virtue of 
the blood of Christ to cleanse from sin. It was here that his soul 
found refuge from the guilt of sin, and wrath of God, and it was 
here also his soul found virtue to deliver him from the power of 
sin and to bruise the serpent’s head. In what striking language 
he would speak of this precious blood in his public exercises, no 
one who ever heard him will readily forget. It was a common 
remark of his that “for a sinner to come with anything to the 
blood of Christ but sin, was to insult the blood.” 

As already remarked, Mr. Macmorran retained the vigour of his 
faculties to the end. His bodily vigour was also remarkable. 
Until shortly before his last illness he was quite nimble in his 
movements, and would walk considerable distances without 
fatigue. His death was hastened simply by the frailties and decay 
of old age. It was quite a privilege to visit him upon his bed, 
his conversation was so rich and stimulating. He made one very 
suggestive remark to a friend, “It has been my mistake all my life 
to look for some evidence of the sanctifying power of the Spirit in 
my soul, instead of looking to Christ’s act of adoption, forgetting 
that the Spirit hideth Himself, and speaketh of none but Christ.” 
We understand this to mean, not that it was wrong to examine 
evidences of sanctification, but that it was wrong to build for 
eternity upon these evidences, imperfect and changeable at the 
best. Mr. Macmorran’s life was largely one of conflict, though 
not without hope. At the end, however, he got the victory 
through Him who died and rose again. Such words as these 
were upon his dying lips, ‘I have overcome (saith Christ) whence 
ye shall overcome also.” ‘He will never leave me, and never, 
never forsake me.” 

Such is a brief account of this humble and lively Christian. 
His death is a heavy loss to his. widow, and his daughters 
(by a former marriage). It is a great loss to our congrega- 
tion in Edinburgh, at whose meetings he was the leading 
and most highly esteemed figure. In the church, especially in 
the south, a painful blank has been made. It may be stated, not 
for the purpose of any self-commendation as a body, but as a 
simple matter of fact, that Mr. Macmorran was never so happy or 
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enjoyed so much soul comfort, as he did since the separation from 
the Free Church took place. The necessity of the times is, that 
the Lord would raise up a seed to do Him service in the room of 
the fathers whom He is removing to the upper sanctuary! 
“Awake! awake! put on strength, O arm of the Lord.” 


WE learn, with much regret, the death of another aged saint, 
Alexander Maciver, Stornoway, which took place on 2oth 
November, and hope to have some account of him in next 
number. It is also striking to observe that still another excellent 
man named John Shearer, died the same week in Olrig, Caithness, 
at the advanced age of 93 years. He was of the Original 
Secession Church. These three worthy persons died all within 
eight days. 


Up-to-Date theatbenism. 


CREMATION. 


eo es of the latest developments of present-day heathenism is 

the burning, or as it is called, cremating of dead bodies 
instead of burying them. It is claimed that this treatment of the 
deceased is more healthful for the living, and quite as respectful 
to the dead. This is the claim: but is it supported by Scripture 
and right reason? We trow not. Nevertheless this heathenish 
practice has obtained a footing on the Continent and in America, 
and likewise among ourselves. There are now furnaces for 
devouring the dead at Maryhill, Glasgow, and at Woking, in 
Surrey. Whether the new practice is cheaper than the old, we 
cannot tell. That it will, if carried on upon a great scale, be any 
more healthful we much question ; that it is a violation of human 
instinct and natural affection is very plain, and that it is contrary 
to the Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament, can be 
easily proved. For not to insist on the example of a long line of 
prophets and righteous men who were laid unto their fathers in 
the ordinary human manner, we have the action of the Lord 
Himself towards His servant Moses. It is written, “So Moses, 
the servant of the Lord, died in the land of Moab, and the Lord 
buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, and no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day.” And when this same Lord 
of Glory took mortal flesh, and when He died He did 
not choose to separate Himself from the great company of 
His saints who sleep in the dust; for He was laid by reverent 
hands in a grave of hewn stone, as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury. His example, therefore, in this matter must be to Christian 
people an end of all strife. Therefore, when His doctrine began 
to leaven the heathen nations, we find that it also brought to 
nought this practice of burning the dead. For the heathen Celts, 
Germans, and Greeks in the pre-Christian ages were wont to 
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cremate, but, after they learned Christ, the practice was altogether 
given up, not to be resumed till these last degenerate days. 
There are strong reasons derived from the character of the union 
between Christ and His redeemed which make it impossible that 
this practice can ever obtain a footing in families or communities 
really Christian. For seeing that the soul and body of one who 
has died in the faith—though separated from each other—are 
still united to Christ, and that these lifeless members are still His 
members, we may then say, ‘‘Shall we take the members of 
Christ and make them fuel for the fire?” By no means. 
Further, as right reason and natural affection teach us to arrest, 
by all means in our power, the hand of death, so by the same 
prompting are we absolutely deterred from having any hand in 
hastening the progress of decay in the lifeless form. It is true we 
are fain to bury our dead out of our sight, but to mar and destroy 
the remains has hitherto been deemed sacrilegious. 

We may also consider that the apostle has likened the disposal 
of the pious dead to a sowing of seed. ‘“‘It is sown,” saith he, 
“in dishonour; it is raised in glory.” To this type will the 
manner of Christian burial be conformed throughout all ages. 
Wherefore they who introduce cremation declare themselves 
heathen and not Christian in their sentiments, and their arguments 
of sanitary reform, however plausible, are so many preferences of 
the voice of short-sighted human reason to the finer, surer, and 
more heavenly teachings of faith. 


H Mission to help LrxePriests. 


ie is stated in the Bulwark that Professor Bertrand, of Paris, 

has organised a mission whose chief aim is to save and help 
priests. He declares that the number of ‘shipwrecked ” priests 
is legion. ‘‘ We know how to say Mass, and that is all we know.” 
They are for the most part unable to earn a livelihood in any 
other way. But one out of twenty priests in France possesses the 
university degree which is indispensable for all liberal professions. 
The unfrocked priest is regarded by Roman Catholics as a 
traitor, by Protestants as a tramp. Hundreds of priests are now, 
says Professor Bertrand, driving cabs in Paris. Former priests 
like Chiniquy, O’Connor, and Connellan, realising the hardships 
endured by such priests, have done much to help them, and have 
saved scores. “‘My conscience forbids me to remain in my 
Church ; help me to earn my bread out of the Church—help me 
to become a Protestant!” Such is the cry heard from the lips of 
these poor men. 

Professor Bertrand says that he has at present under his 
protection and training a Capuchin, a Jesuit, and three priests. 
Most of the converts are eager to preach the gospel, and they are 
trained to do so, He states that the converts are the best 
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evangelists among their fellow-countrymen, and converts have 
established stations in many places where there had been no 
Protestants for two centuries. Eight years ago the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux admonished one of his priests, M. Bonhomme, for 
using “imprudent language ”—that language being that there is 
but one Mediator, Christ Jesus, between God and man. The 
priest laboured for a time in Brazil. He came back and was 
appointed in charge of St. Palais, in the West of France. He 
soon had to be admonished again for the use of “imprudent 
language,” but feeling that he had only preached the truth he 
refused to retract. He intimated to his people that next Sabbath 
he would tell them why he had resolved to leave the Church. 
The people were deeply attached to him, and crowded to hear 
him. They sympathised with him, and resolved to follow him out 
of the Church. A hall was hired. Not only that village but 
nineteen other villages were stirred up to leave the Roman 
Catholic Church. They applied for another converted priest, and 
one was sent to them. A third is urgently required. In this 
case, as in others, a converted priest was found to be the most 
effective agent in carrying the gospel to his fellow-countrymen. 
Help will be thankfully received by Professor L. J. Bertrand, 86 
Boulevard Bineau (Neuilly-sur-Seine), Paris. 


Portrait of a Christian Woung Dadyp. 


*PRES say there is a young lady in , who is beloved of 
that Great Being who made and rules the world; and that 
there are certain seasons in which this Great Being, in some way 
or other invisible, comes to her and fills her mind with exceeding 
sweet delight; and that she hardly cares for anything except to 
meditate on Him; that she expects, after a while, to be received 
up where He is; to be raised up out of the world and caught up 
into heaven ; being assured that He loves her, too well to let her 
remain at a distance from Him always. There she is to dwell 
with Him, and to be ravished with His love and delight for ever. 
Therefore, if you present all the world before her, she disregards 
it, and cares not for it, and is unmindful of any pain or affliction. 
She has a strange sweetness in her mind, and singular purity in 
her affections ; is most just and conscientious in all her conduct, 
and you could not persuade her to do anything wrong or sinful, 
if you would give her all the world, lest she should offend this 
Great Being. She is of a wonderful sweetness, calmness, and 
universal benevolence of mind, especially after the Great Being 
has manifested Himself to her mind. She will sometimes go 
about from place to place singing sweetly, and seems to be always 
full of joy and pleasure, and no one knows for what. She loves to 
be alone, walking in the fields and groves, and seems to have some 
one invisible always conversing with her.—/onathan Edwards. 
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Motes and Comments. 


RETIREMENT OF Dr, AIRD, CREICH.—On Sabbath, 15th Nov., 
Rev. Dr. Aird preached three farewell sermons to his congregation 
at Creich. He retires after over fifty years’ ministry in the Free 
Church. On the Thursday previous, at the close of the Harvest 
Thanksgiving Service, Dr. Aird was presented with a cheque for 
about £90. In replying, he stated, that the Secession movement 
was the main cause of his leaving the district. Office-bearers in the 
congregation had left him. He had no wish to be an eyesore to 
anyone, and in that way he felt it was time for him to retire 
entirely from the north. 

THE SABBATH IN INVERNESS AND GLAsGow.—A motion to 
open the Reading Room of the Inverness Free Library to the 
public on Sabbath was defeated by a majority of 8to5. The 
motion was to open the Reading Room for two hours in the 
afternoon and two in the evening, and that all newspapers be 
removed from the table and wholesome literature of a moral and 
religious nature substituted. The opposition to the motion, 
though successful, was based on shallow and shifty views. No 
man said that he was afraid that the God of Sinai would kindle a 
fire in Inverness if His plain commandment were set at nought. 
And yet, in the last resort, the supernatural sanction of the 
Sabbath is the most sufficient and honourable defence that can be 
made for it. In Glasgow there are rumours of the revival of an 
iniquity which withered ignominiously twenty years ago, viz., the 
sailing of a Sabbath excursion steamer on the Clyde. There was 
a worn-out river steamer or two engaged in this profane traffic 
about twenty years ago, but they never became popular, owing to 
the drunkenness that prevailed aboard, and owing likewise to the 
remaining vitality of the Sabbath sentiment. The projectors, it 
seems, intend now to ensure success by running a new steamer on 
teetotal principles. It does not follow however, that they will 
succeed. ‘There still remains, we think, with many of the com- 
munity at least, as much right mindedness as to draw the line at 
pleasure excursions on the Sabbath. However, we are aware that 
public opinion on this matter is rapidly degenerating, and the west 
of Scotland may now be as ripe in this respect as the east. On the 
east coast the Sabbath has for years been violated by steamboats 
plying on the Firth of Forth. Sadducees and dissipated persons 
from Edinburgh and Leith embark on the pursuit of pleasure to 
Aberdour, Stirling, North Berwick, &c., and no doubt help to 
lower the moral tone of these already well demoralised places. 

MopERATOR-ELECT OF FREE ASSEMBLY.—Rey. Dr. A. B. 
Davidson, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
New College, Edinburgh, has been chosen to succeed Principal 
Miller, Madras, as Moderator of the next General Assembly 
of the Free Church. Professor Davidson is distinguished as 
a Hebrew scholar. He is also distinguished as the pioneer 
of the newer criticism in Scotland, and is responsible, to a 
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large extent, for the loose views about the Old Testament 
that have become popular among ministers during recent years. 
It was at his feet the late Professor Robertson Smith first imbibed 
German rationalism. Successive generations of students have 
also to bear testimony that it was from his chair they first heard 
the Old Testament treated, not as the infallible Word of God, but 
as the mere product of the genius and energies of men. 
MEMORIAL PORTRAIT OF THE LATE PROFESSOR ROBERTSON 
SMITH.—The memorial portrait of the late Professor Robertson 
Smith, painted by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., was presented to 
the Free Church College, Aberdeen, yesterday afternoon. The 
proceedings took place in the College hall, and there was a large 
attendance, including a number of clergymen and the students of 
the College, the professoriate being also present in their academic 
robes. Professor Salmond presided, and the meeting was opened 
with the singing of the hymn, ‘The Church’s One Foundation,” 
after which the Rev. G. W. Thomson offered prayer, Dr. Salmond 
intimated a number of apologies, and said Principal Brown, who 
was unable to be present in consequence of his great age, wished 
the following statement read :—“ Dr. Robertson Smith is worthy 
of all the honour that can be paid to his memory for the unequalled 
brilliancy of his talents and the versatility of them, and for the 
uncommon ease with which he was able to acquire and even to 
speak the most difficult languages. The one thing in which I was 
unable to go along with him was his treatment of the books of the 
Old Testament, against which I had to protest; but all that is at 
an end now, and there I wish it for ever to remain.” (Applause.) 
—Dr. Walter C. Smith, Edinburgh, in handing over the portrait 
to the College, said they were all of one mind that the spot where 
many would naturally look for such a memorial would be in the 
place so closely associated with Dr. Robertson Smith’s early life, 
and with a great part of his work. The movement had no 
connection whatever with the unhappy circumstances which led 
to his services to the Free Church being lost. Most of them—he 
might venture to say, all of them—had very full sympathy with 
Dr. Robertson Smith—(applause)—and held assuredly that, 
whether his critical opinions were right or not, by the law and 
constitution of the Church he was entitled to maintain them and 
remain a Professor in the Church. (Applause.) On that point 
he thought they would all agree. No Protestant Church had ever 
laid an embargo on free criticism, for the very existence of their 
Church depended on the free criticisms of its critics. The 
movement was simply an expression of their personal love for the 
man, their high esteem of his brilliant genius and attainments, and 
his example of splendid diligence to the students who might now 
or in future times follow in his footsteps. It was primarily an 
offering of love, and most cordially did he join with what Principal 
Brown said as to the brilliancy and versatility of Professor Smith’s 
genius; but he was not merely a man of brilliant talents—he was 
“4 
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greatly beloved, a single-souled man, a man without one shadow 
of guile, who loved truth, who sought truth, and took on him 
frankly all the responsibility of his convictions. If he had one 
fault, it was that he was a little impatient with stupidity. 
(Laughter and applause.) In conclusion, Dr. Smith remarked 
that if there was any place that had a right and claim for a 
memorial of critical learning that could be set up in this country, 
it was Aberdeen. He then unveiled the portrait, and Professor 
Salmond, in name of the Senatus, accepted the gift. The portrait, 
he said, would recall a man, whom, above most others, they all 
desired to have remembered and honoured by _ succeeding 
generations of students within the College, not merely in respect 
to his wonderful gifts, but even more for his personal character 
and worth. He thought they could look back to the years of the 
controversy with chastened satisfaction and real thankfulness. 
They were fruitful, quickening years, which enlarged their visions. 
Through these years Dr. Smith was the truest possible friend to 
all his associates, nor would it be possible for the Free Church to 
have had a more loyal, reverent, and obedient son. (Applause.) 
All his investigations in Old Testament history never made him 
waver, but convinced him more and more that God was not only 
the centre of Old Testament faith and religion, but that God was 
its cause, its only adequate and possible explanation. ‘The gift of 
the portrait would be an incentive to succeeding generations of 
generous youth within the College walls to strive nobly to serve 
God and their generation. (Applause.) Rev. Alexander Miller, 
Buckie, eulogised the work and worth of the deceased Professor ; 
and, on the motion of Rev. James Harvie, lady Glenorchy’s, 
Edinburgh, seconded by Rev. A. Alexander, Dundee, the thanks 
of the subscribers were voted to the artist, Sir George Reid. The 
proceedings closed with the doxology. 

NoricE was taken in our July number of the above portrait of 
Professor Robertson Smith, which was on exhibition in the 
Common Hall of the Free Assembly Buildings during the sitting 
of that court. It has now been finally presented to the F.C. 
College, Aberdeen. The speeches of Dr. Walter C. Smith and 
and Professor Salmond are fulsome in praise of the deceased 
scholar. The latter declares that ‘Dr. Smith was the truest 
possible friend to all his associates, nor would it be possible for 
the Free Church to have had a more loyal, reverent, and obedient 
son.” But the great question is—not what he was to his associ- 
ates or to the Free Church, but what he was to Christ. Was 
Professor Smith His friend or loyal son? How did he treat 
Christ's Word? If he put that under the proud heel of 
rationalistic and destructive criticism, he was no friend to Christ 
nor to the souls of men. Professor Smith denied the Mosaic 
authorship of Deuteronomy, and thereby gave the lie to the 
author of the book, and, what is even worse, to Christ and His 
apostles who not only received it as the work of Moses, but as the 
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word of the living God. He also introduced to English readers, 
as editor of the Encyclopedia Brittannica, articles by the German 
infidel, Wellhausen, who has the profane audacity (to use the 
language of the late Dr. Watt of Belfast) ‘“‘to associate the Jehovah 
of Israel with Baal, and to relegate the leading events in the 
history of the chosen race to the region of the purely mythical.” 
The work of Robertson Smith is breeding infidelity and atheism 
in the visible Church, and his memory should be allowed to 
sleep in deserved obscurity. 

Pastor CHINIQUY.—We had much pleasure in paying a visit 
to Pastor Chiniquy when in Glasgow. We found him wonderfully 
hale and vigorous, notwithstanding his great age of 88 years. He 
has.crossed the Atlantic to these lands to give a word of warning 
against Romanism before he dies. The word is much needed, 
and he knows that. The Pastor observes a great change for the 
worse in this country since former visits. He misses Begg, 
Wylie, and others who were prominent Protestants in days 
past, and finds none filling their places. The chief blame of the 
declining Protestantism he lays at the door of the ministers. 
They have neglected their duty against Rome, otherwise matters 
would not be so bad as they are. In speaking of the Free 
Church giving the loan of a large sum of money to Roman 
Catholics, he described it as a sign of apostasy. Union in any 
form with Rome was “union with hell.” The Pastor has been 
addressing a series of meetings in Edinburgh, and we trust he has 
roused up the flagging energies of sluggish and sleepy Protestants 
in that quarter. A brief report of one of his addresses on ‘‘ Rome 
and the Bible ” appeared in the Scotsman, and we insert it. This 
address called forth the indignation of a leading Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic in Edinburgh, Canon Donlevy, and he wrote a brief 
letter to the press, in which, among other things, he states that, 
“it is sincerely to be hoped that the Catholic Truth Society of 
Edinburgh will not be slow in making the local ecclesiastical air 
too hot for the traducer of our dearest faith, the glorious inheritance 
of our fathers, preserved to us by the blood of countless martyrs, 
in all the lustre of its undimmed and divine glory, and thus prove 
to Scotland, that if Rome in its Church cannot rule the unruly 
tongue of Pastor Chiniquy, it can at least still rule the world for 
truth, and with light and leading.” Ecclesiastical air too hot for 
the traducer! Significant metaphor, out the mouth of Rome that 
lit the martyr fires of these lands! The spirit of deadly persecution 
in Rome is as alive as ever. The talk about her “countless 
martyrs” is mere empty bombast. We are sorry to say, however, 
that she rules too large a part of the world, and is likely to rule 
more for a time, in these latter days. Romanists know no shame, 
or Canon Donlevy would have hid his face, if it were for nothing 
else than the defeat which Father Begue, one of his fellow-priests, 
received from Pastor Chiniquy in Oban, on November 17th, 
to which reference is made in another part of the Magazine. We 
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hope the Pastor will have a successful visit in this country, and 
that he will safely return after a period to Canada, having the 
satisfaction that he has been the means of doing something to 
stem the advancing tide of Romanism. 

Pastor CHINIQUY IN EpINBURGH.—Under the auspices 
of the Scottish Reformation Society, Pastor Chiniquy, Canada, 
addressed a meeting in Free St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, 
on the evening of 24th November, on ‘‘Rome and the 
Bible.” Professor Thomas Smith presided. The Church of 
Rome and the Bible, the pastor said, were the two greatest 
enemies in the world. Among Protestants of the present 
day there was a mistaken charity in speaking well of Roman- 
ists in respect to anything which had a little appearance 
of good in the Church of Rome, for any little good was lost by 
the terrible injury Protestants thus did themselves. The Church 
of Rome did all she could to make Protestants believe she 
respected the Bible, but the fact was that, though she forced 
her priests to swear to read it, she also made them take another 
oath to interpret no single word of the sacred writing according 
to their conscience or intelligence, but only according to the 
unanimous consent of the “‘ Holy Fathers.” The Bible was thus 
a sealed book to the priesthood. At present the Jesuits, who 
ruled the Pope and the Church of Rome, were the shrewdest men 
the world had ever seen, and there was a plot being worked with 
such ability that it would require a little of the grace of God if, 
before twenty-five years, Scotland did not fall into the hands of the 
Pope. It was coming fast upon the country. The Episcopalian 
Church was corrupted, a great many of the Ritualists being 
disguised Jesuits, sworn to obey the Pope among themselves. 
They had given a secret promise and made their peace with the 
Pope, and the Pope had invited them to remain in the Episcopal 
Church, concealing their position and true faith, that they might 
be of greater service to Romanism. Ritualism was Romanism 
coming into their midst, and Protestants ought to raise the banner 
of their heroic ancestors and say the Church of Rome must be 
destroyed. Rome to-day was thirsting for their blood. It was 
one of the secret teachings of the Church of Rome that it was not 
a sin for a Roman Catholic to kill a Protestant, and if the 
Protestants did not destroy the Church of Rome, he declared the 
Church of Rome would destroy the Protestants. 

ARMENIAN ATROCITIES.—We regret the omission of reference 
to these atrocities in our last number. ‘The Sultan of Turkey,” 
to use the words of a correspondent, “for infernal cruelty and 
bloody butchery, stands immeasurably above the Pharaoh of old. 
He has massacred the Armenian Christians again and again, in 
thousands and tens of thousands.” This humiliating spectacle 
has been for a considerable time the wonder of Europe. Equally 
humiliating, we think, is the spectacle of the European powers 
looking at one another helplessly, and putting forward no effort, 
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through mutual jealousy, to stop these barbarious atrocities 
This country may be well ashamed of herself for the lack of mercy 
and righteousness that could leave her inactive and unassisting 
when such large numbers of our fellow-creatures were murdered 
in cold blood. The carnal policy of ruling politicians has 
prevented Great Britain from doing the noble work of the good 
Samaritan to the down-trodden race of Armenia. This is an 
evidence of our degeneracy as a nation. Some have said that 
Britain’s interference would produce a greater war. We simply 
don’t believe it. If it did produce another war, Britain would 
have still nobler work to do in defending itself against the brutish 
wickedness of nations that would crush the hand of deliverance 
stretched out to a perishing people. What if Britain would die in 
the struggle? Let her die a martyr in the cause of Christ and 
humanity. Many of her sons have cheerfully endured this death. 
But these are not the days of the martyrs. These are the days of 
the murderers. The Armenians may be but poor, ill-conducted, 
wrong-viewed Christians, and these calamities may have been sent 
as chastisement for their sins. But the doom of Turkey, we 
believe, is written on the wall, whatever hand will wield the sword 
of the Lord to accomplish this righteous end. 

EPISCOPACY NIGH AT HaAnpD.—At a meeting of Perth Free 
Presbytery on 24th November, the Rev. J. H. Wells, Bridge of 
Earn, moved, “ That whereas the title of Bishop is scriptural and 
primitive, and is employed in sundry places interchangeable with 
other titles to designate the office of elder or teacher in a 
congregation ; and whereas it may prove conducive to the visible 
unity of the Church throughout the world if the ancient and 
venerable title of Bishop (which was laid aside at the Reformation 
on account of many erroneous and unscriptural assumptions 
which had become associated with it) were to be reinstated in 
Presbyterianism ; and whereas at the present time the claims of 
Episcopacy are unduly pressed, to the great injury of Presbyteri- 
anism (many even thinking that a church without Bishops cannot 
be worthy of the name of church), the Presbytery, taking these 
premises into consideration, recommend the discarding of the title 
“reverend” as descriptive of pastor in charge of a congregation, 
and the adopting instead, of the title of Bishop.” The proposal 
and speech of Mr. Wells was greeted with much amusement. 
Dr. Bannerman, Perth, said that Mr. Wells, being the father of 
the Presbytery, was entitled to be treated with a degree of respect. 
He moved that they do not simply pass from the motion, but that 
they express their sympathy with Mr. Wells’ object. This was 
agreed to, and the discussion ended. Mr. Wells may think his 
proposal a very innocent one, but such is the love of power and 
authority in the heart of man that no sooner would the title of 
bishop be assumed than the next step would be the exercise of 
functions of lordships already too prevalent in the Church of 
England and the Romish Church. 
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Mu Urnuigh. 


By Rev. D. MacponaLp, SHIELDAIG. 


NNIS thusa do Chriosd 
Gach namhaid tha ’g ia’dh 
Mu t’anam le liontan bais ; 
’S bheir e misneach a’s iuil 
Do t’anam gun lus, 
A tha ’leantuinn ri tir a’ bhais. 


Bheir e misneach a’s treoir 
Do t’anam tha leont’, 
Ga d’ theagasg gach lo le ’ghras ; 
’S bidh a neart-san ’toirt buaidh 
Ga d’ sheoladh-sa suas, 
Ged tha t’fhaireachduinn fuar a’s fas. 


Thig thusa ’na choir 
Leis a’ chreidimh tha beo, 
’S le tuireasbhuidh mhor mar tha ; 
Silidh esan a nuas 
Driuchd nam beannachd o shuas 
Air dha bhi ’g eisdeachd le truas ri d’ chas. 


’S iomadh uair air mo ghlun 
’Fhuair mi beath’ agus saors’ 

Air do m’ anam bhi bruit’ an sas ; 
’S bhithinn aoibhneach gu leoir 
Ann do shaorsa bhi beo’ 

A’s mi ’d ghlacaibh air bord ’san Airc. 
Tilg uait tfhireantachd fein 
Tha mar luideagan breun 

Ann an lathair mo Dhé-sa ghnath ; 
Feuch nach toir thu dad leat 
’*Dhtineas t’anam a mach, 

’S bi-sa ’g iarraidh bhi falamh do ghnath. 


Bi thu-sa ’g iarraidh bhi beo 
Aig stol a choise gach 1d, 
’Gluasad iriosal, comhnard, reidh ; 
A’s bidh t’anam a’ fas 
Gu trom, torach fo bhlath 
Tre dhealta nan gras o neamh. 


Cumaidh sud thu-sa bed 
Bho fhuair anail an reot’, 
’S bidh do chreidimh an comhnuidh Ian ; 
Mar na luingeasan mor 
Tlvair na cuantan a’ sedl’, 
’S a tighinn dachaidh gu trom a’ snamh. 


’S an uair a gheibh thu o shuas 
Gras gu leaghadh do chruais 
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Thoir an aire nach buadhaich féin ; 
’S nach tuit thu gu cas, 
Le bhi ’g iarraidh gu bras, 

Beath’ a’s saorsa ann a t’innidh féin. 


Mar bha Jonah air dha 
Laidhe sios fo ’n luidh-sgail, 
Mor aoibhneach le fabhar Dhé ; 
Ach shearg an luidh-sgail, 
’S dhearg a t’eas air a cheann, 
Dh’ fhas a bheatha dha searbh le h-eud. 


Bi air t-fhaicill ’s gach ceum 
Roimh dheamhain na féin, 

Is ro fhrionasail dh’éireas ard ; 
’N uair thig an diabhol a steach 
Mar thuiltean gu bras, 

Feuch nach toir thu-sa fasgadh dha. 


Anns na h-uisgeachan treun 
’S an do shluigeadh thu féin 
Iarr neart ann a tfheum o Dhia, 
’S thig plathadh o ghloir 
O ’aghaidh gun neoil, 
Chumas saighdean nan deamh’nan shios. 
Giulain buaireadh do ghnath 
’S bheir thu buaidh ’s na geill dha, 
Ged tha esan gun tamh a’ gleachd ; 
’S teich a dh’ ionnsuidh mo ghraidh, 
A thug buaidh air gu brath, 
’S cuir thus esan a’ t’ait a ghleachd. 


Thoir aire, bi treun, 
’*S na cog a’ d’ neart féin, 
Mu’n tuit thu le d’ chreuchd sa’ bhlar ; 
’S bidh tu d@’ shineadh gun neart, 
’S t’fuil a’ sileadh gu bras, 
’S cogais chiontach gun stad ga d’ chradh. 


Cogais chiontach ga d’ leon 
Air son t’aineolais mhoir, 
Chionn gu’n d@’ aom thu le sheoltachd dha ; 
Ach cha’n fhagar thu ’n sin, 
Cuiridh Dia thugad neart, 
Air dha bhi’g éisdeachd ri d’ ghearan biis. 


Cuiridh Dia thugad tredir, 
Neart a’s misneach gu ledir, 
Agus gliocas gu seoladh ard ; 
Ach tha sgolb anns an fheoil 
Bheir iomadh searbhas a’s leon, 
Chumas thus’ 0 bhi mor a’ fas. 
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Bheir sud ort a’d’ cheum 
A bhi ’gluasad gu seimh, 
’S gu faireachail, steidheil, tlath ; 
’S bi ’g iarraidh bhi reidh 
Ri freasdalan Dé, 
’S e do ghliocas bhi ’geilleadh dha. 


Mu’s maith leat bhi ’g ol 
Deth na h-uisgeachan beo, 
A tha ’sruthadh o ghloir gun tamh ; 
Teich o’n diabhol ’s o’n fheoil, 
’S dean spairn chruaidh anns an rod, 
Dealradh solus do lochran slan. 
’S tric an diabhol ’s an fheoil 
Air t’anam-sa ’n toir, 
Ga d’ cheangal fo dhoruinn bais ; 
Aig feuchainn gun stad 
Ri do tharruing air t-ais, 
Ged a chaill iad an neart ’s a’ bhiar. 
Is iomadh cath geur 
A chuir mise ’s iad féin, 
’S cha’n ann ullamh gu léir a tha ; 
’S bidh na h-airm thug thu dhomhs’ 
’Deanamh leir-sgrios gu ledir, 
Le t’ ughdarras beo o’n aird. 
Cha’n fhaca mi riamh 
Aon sealladh cho briagh, 
Ri aghaidh mo Dhé’s a’ bhlar ; 
A’ sgaoileadh na neoil 
Le ghathan o ghloir, 
’S ga m’ tharruing le chordan graidh. 
Bu fhlaitheanas dhomhs’ 
T’eudan beannuicht’ gun neoil, 
Be sud mo bhéatha, mo cheol, ’s mo shliint 
’*S iad buaghan mo Dhia 
Chumadh mis ann an rian, 
Ag ol a mach asd’ do n’ fhion is fearr. 
Dh’fhasain reamhar a’s treun 
Air smior cruinneachd mo Dhé, 
Nam faighinn dhomh féin mo shath ; 
’S b’ aite freagarrach dhomhg’ 
Luidhe sios fo do bhodrd 
’Feitheamh sbruilleach o ghloir ’s mi’n sas 
’S cha’n iarrainn dhomh féin 
Do fhlaitheanas Dé, 
Ach bhi maille riut féin do ghnath ; 
Ga m’ threorach’ san rod 
Le teagasg do bheoil, 
’S ga m’ chumail air doigh le d’ ghras. 
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The Wew Wear. 


pa beginning of a New Year is an event that arrests the 
attention of all classes of society. It is celebrated by 
young and old in a great variety cf ways, many of which, we are 
sorry to say, are far from commendable. It would seem as if 
at the very time people should stand still for a moment’s 
reflection on the past and concern for the future, the devil is 
busily engaged in distracting their attention by numberless 
diversions suited to the carnal taste of mankind. We, therefore, 
find that at this season of the year human ingenuity is taxed to 
its utmost to provide amusements for young and old. Now is 
the time for theatres, balls, concerts, soirees, and all sorts of 
foolish entertainments in private and public, and now is the time, 
it is sad to contemplate, for indulgence, excess, and drunkenness. 
The departure of the old and the entrance of the New Year must 
be welcomed, forsooth, in a Christian land, by well-nigh heathen 
orgies. This is the way in which the greater part of society 
acknowledge the goodness and mercy that have been shown 
them in the past by their Creator, Preserver, and bountiful 
Benefactor. Many may give a lip acknowledgment of their 
indebtedness to God for past mercies, and we have all reason to 
fear our acknowledgments are not much better than this, while 
their whole life and conversation savour nothing of God or of the 
things of eternity. It becomes us, therefore, to consider how the 
New Year should be spent, and on this subject we desire to make 
a few remarks. 

The New Year should be spent with reflection on the past. 
The devil and the flesh do their best to make men forget the 
past. Our years pass away, and we hasten onwards towards 
eternity. The great adversary likes men to forget this, and cheers 
them up with the hope of many days to come. We also naturally 
shrink from thoughts of a near eternity, and drown such in the 
interests and pleasures of the moment. It becomes us, however, 
to consider how long we have lived in this world, and that every 
year is bringing us nearer and neater eternity, an eternity either 
of happiness or of woe. It is our duty, therefore, to reflect upon 

as 
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our fast sins. The Word of God and true experience declare 
that we are transgressors even from the womb. Every year, 
therefore, adds a new instalment of countless sins to a former too 
large record. If we are still in an unregenerate condition all 
these sins are against us in the book of God’s remembrance. 
Strange it is that they. who, more than others, should seek for 
godly sorrow and repentance on a new year’s day are the loudest 
in their shouts of laughter, mirth, and frivolity. On the other 
hand, if we are among the true seekers after God, then it would 
be very comely on our part to consider our past sins, and seek 
the Spirit of God to convince us of their vileness and guilt that, 
by His grace, we might flee to the blood of Christ, which 
cleanseth from all sin. The forgiveness of all our past sins 
would be a precious gift from heaven on a new year’s day. It 
becomes us, also, to reflect upon our past mercies. The mercies 
of God have been showered upon us from our birth. We have 
been born in sin, but yet not in hell. “It is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we are not consumed.” We have been born ina 
land where the Bible is to be found, and where the Gospel is 
preached. Many have had upbringing in Christian families. 
During the past we have had many privileges which, when con- 
trasted with our deserts as sinners, might make us marvel at the 
boundless mercy and forbearance of a holy God. Some have 
tasted in truth that the Lord is gracious, and have got a faith’s 
glimpse of Christ and the glorious redemption He purchased for 
sinners with His precious blood. Surely such, if any, should 
recount with adoring wonder and praise past mercies. 

The New Year ought to be spent with reflection upon the 
present and future. What are our present needs? Some are 
concerned about temporal necessities, and no other. Let these 
straits be an occasion for approach to a throne of grace, so as to 
obtain pardon for sin, a new heart, and a saving interest in Christ, 
who has secured temporal as well as spiritual mercies for His 
people. It is a leading mark of the true people of God that they 
cry continually, ‘‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within me.” They seek not only forgiveness for 
past sin, but also a clean heart. They seek after holiness of 
heart and life. It is by the Spirit’s infusion of new grace into 
the soul time after time that the believer is renewed in holiness 
and righteousness. ‘The true believer also feels, as a present need, 
the necessity of a new sight of Christ in His glory and suitable- 
ness as a Saviour. It is this that makes the soul happy. It is 
this that makes the world and its vain pleasures sink out of 
sight. ‘“‘Whom having not seen ye love; in whom, though now 
ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory; receiving the end of your faith, even the 
salvation of your souls.” What should be our reflections for the 
future? If we are still in our sins we ought to consider that the 
messenger of death may come at any moment, and if death find 
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us out of Christ then we shall be cast into never-ending misery. 
We ought to remember that “we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ; that everyone may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.” The future will bring new privileges and new 
responsibilities. How shall we meet these in a way glorifying 
to God if we are without Christ? Get a saving knowledge of 
Christ and your privileges will prove a blessing, and not a curse, 
and your responsibilities, while continuing the same, will yet be 
but a light burden, for Christ is willing to carry the burdens of 
those who put their trust in Him. Again, if we have reason to 
believe that we were once brought as poor sinners to the feet 
of Christ, let us seek for the future that we live more a life of 
faith upon the Son of God, and strive after greater attainments 
in the life of grace than anything known in past experience. 
Verily, it is to be feared in these days that we are like the 
door upon its hinges, moving to and fro, but making no 
progress, the same to-day as yesterday, the same year after 
year. This ought not so to be. An outpouring of the 
Spirit of God is much needed, and everyone who has the least 
desire for the prosperity of Christ’s kingdom in the souls of men 
should labour and pray for this issue. 

It may be said, in the last place, that the New Year 
should be spent with reflections upon the state of the public 
cause of Christ. Scotland in the past has been the scene of 
“years of the right hand of the Most High,” years in which the 
glory of the Lord shone forth in the conversion of sinners and in 
the edification of His true people. The Lord was pleased to 
raise up many noble witnesses for Himself who were the orna- 
ment and strength of society. During recent years He has 
removed the greater number of these fathers and mothers in 
Israel to the Church triumphant. ‘Truly, the land mourneth and 
the vine languisheth. Many parts of the country where there 
were clusters of trees of righteousness are now bare and desolate. 
The stillness of death reigns where the voice of melody and 
health was wont to be heard. People talk of advancement in 
these days! If there is advancement it is largely the advance- 
ment of the tide of spiritual death, profanity, and atheism. 
Dangerous errors in doctrine and practice have flowed into the 
professing Church to a greater extent than in any previous age. 
The Word of God, as far as many are concerned, has been torn 
from their hands and cast in tatters upon the downward stream by 
the very men who should have esteemed it as the most precious 
earthly treasure. The prospect for the future is, therefore, truly 
dark for the generation. Many call light darkness, and darkness 
light, and so delude themselves to their everlasting shame. It 
becomes us, at the present season, to mourn this state of things, 
and to seek for the returning power and presence of Jehovah 
to our land. 
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In conclusion, we desire to say that however gross the darkness 
that prevails, and however strong the tide of error that surges on 
many hands, let us not forget, in view of another year, that the 
Lord who sits on high is more of might by far than all the 
billows of sin and wickedness. He will make all things redound 
to His own glory. He will not lose one of His elect people. 
* All that the Father giveth me shall come unto me,” saith Christ. 
His purposes shall stand fast for ever. Difficulties may arise, 
and difficulties have arisen that give occasion to enemies even to 
mock us as a Church, who profess to maintain a pure testimony for 
Christ. We have reason to mourn for our sins that such an 
occasion should have existed. But let there not be discourage- 
ment. The Lord is able to make darkness light before us and 
crooked things straight. May He do so to the praise of His 
glorious grace! 


Outlines of Two Sermons 


By Late Rev. JoHN SINCLAIR, BRUAN, CAITHNESS. 


PREACHED ON 16th AND 23RD FEBRUARY, 1840. 


“Jesus answered and satd unto her, if thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
zt zs that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked 
of Him and He would have given thee living water.”—JOHN iv. 10. 


WE. mentioned on the last occasion two ways of asking know- 
ledge respecting ‘‘the gift of God.” Christ Jesus. The 
first way was fo ask at the Word. ‘Search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they are they which testify 
of me.”—(John v. 39.) There is no true light of the Spirit but in 
and agreeably to the Word. See that it be the Word that is the 
candle. The second was at or from the Spirit. ‘He shall 
receive of mine and shall show it unto you.” It is only the Spirit 
that can make the Word to shine. We need light with the truth 
in order to ‘‘search the deep things of God.” 
We also endeavoured to show from the Word :— 
first. The way in which God gave the gift, that is, “ with his 
whole heart and his whole soul.”—(Jer. xxxii. 40, 41.) He gave 
Him with the full consent of all His attributes. ‘In him dwelleth 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” all that constitutes God. He 
gave Him, therefore, with the consent of the following attributes 
—(1) Hts goodness. “Thou art good.” In Christ He makes 
“all his goodness pass before us.” ‘That in the ages to come 
he might show the exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness 
towards us through Christ Jesus.”—(Eph. ii. 7.) The whole 
cabinet of His goodness is opened in Him; and alas! that we 
cannot see it. (2) zs dove. ‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten son.”—(John iii. 16.) In Him ‘God is 
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love,” and to those who receive Him nothing but love. Where 
will you find a.God of love? In Christ. (3) Ais mercy. In 
Him are “the sure mercies of David.” The psalmist speaks of 
Him as “the God of my mercy.” (4) His wisdom. He is “the 
wisdom of God.” In His person, work and offices as mediator, 
He is the result of infinite wisdom and knowledge how to save. 
(5) His power. Jesus Christ and Him crucified is “the power of 
God unto salvation.” The Father says, “I will help thee” -in 
conquering all opposition. (6) Ais justice. Justice “laid on 
him the iniquities of us all,” that is, of all the elect. Justice, 
therefore, had nothing to say against the bestowal of the gift, and 
will have nothing to say no more than if men had never sinned. 
It will acknowledge the receivers of the gift as just. (7) His 
righteousness. Therefore it became Him “to fulfil all righteous- 
ness.” In Him is no deficiency, His people are ‘complete in 
him.” They are “complete in him” in every service. (8) is 
holiness. Christ was “holy harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners.” He was holy for His people, and He makes 
them holy. Holiness entrusted Him to bring no unholy thing 
to heaven. (9) “is truth. It had said to sinners, ‘Thou 
shalt die.” He assumed, therefore, their nature and became 
their representative and so actually died. As their sense of 
spiritual death is a passage to life spiritual, so their temporal 
death is a passage to life eternal. To show Christ’s absolute 
power over death there are three bodies that shall be witnesses 
in heaven. His own personal body, the glorified body of 
believers, and the mystical body, the whole company of the 
redeemed, delivered from death eternal. (10) God gave the 
Son freely, “‘without money and without price.” He gives Him 
to the most worthless, to “the chief of sinners.” (11) He zs 
offered to everyone. ‘‘ Ho, everyone that thirsteth,” whatever that 
thirst may be. In Isaiah lv. 2, they were thirsting for the world. 
Zaccheus had the thirst of curiosity. This woman thirsted for 
common water and for sinful lust. Manasseh and Paul thirsted 
for the blood of the saints. O sinners of each class come ye to 
the waters! (12) He is given irrevocably, “without repentance.” 
Not only will He never withdraw Christ, but He will never grudge 
anything to any who receive Him. “If thou knewest the gift of 
God thou wouldest ask of him and he would give thee living 
water.” 

(Fourth Outline) Second. Let us now show in the second place 
what things are in the gift. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of the sovereign freeness with 
which the gift is given, that there is nothing in the nature of God 
drawing it back. Whatever the value of it be to them who receive 
the gift, it is absolutely given by everything in the divine nature. 
Now observe what is in the gift :— 

I. Lntrinsically or in its own nature. 

II. Lts properties, or uses to which it is applied. 
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Ill. Zhe ends for which it 1s applied, and which give additional 
value. 

I. Lutrinsically, or in tts own nature. 

Now here we are at a stand at the very outset. For the gift is 
not only “the gift of God,” but the gift is God. ‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” ‘And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father) full of grace and truth.”—(John i. 14.) Here we may 
say, “‘Canst thou by searching find out God?” ‘“ What is his is 
son’s name, if tbou canst tell?” He “thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God.” He is “the express image of his person,” 
yea, “God over all blessed forever. Amen.” But Jesus was not 
only God in order to draw near to Him, but man to draw near to 
us. ‘*The Word was made flesh.” ‘A body hast thou prepared 
me.” This body was a part of the gift. Inthe mysterious union 
between the divine and human natures in the person of Christ 
there are many wonders. (1) The two natures constitute but one 
person. ‘Of whom as concerning the flesh, Christ came who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.—(Rom. ix. 5.) (2) These 
natures will be united for ever. ‘This man continueth ever.”— 
(Heb. vii. 24.) 

Il. Zhe properties or uses to which the gift of God ts applied. 

First. The work which the Son of God did in the flesh, in human 
nature, was all done in the room of men, in the room of the elect, 
and not for Himself. He was born for men, ‘‘ Unto us a child is 
born.” They could never “ bring a clean thing out of an unclean,” 
and the Son of God became the seed of the woman to “bruise 
the serpent’s head.” He fulfilled all righteousness. He lived a 
life of obedience for sinners. He was ‘made under the law to 
redeem them that were under the law.” He was made unto His 
people righteousness. He also was engaged in doing good in 
their room. All His sufferings were endured for sinners. He was 
cut off, but not for Himself. He was made sin, and made a curse 
in their room. 

Second. It is further true that what Christ did in the flesh 
had divine value ascribed to it as if the divine nature had done it. 
(1) Consider in this light His being born. ‘The holy thing shall 
be called the Son of the highest.” Hence also He is called “ the 
mighty God.” From this flows His people’s being made partakers 
of the divine nature through the promise. For “ He is the first- 
born among many brethren.” So also the Holy Ghost comes 
upon them and they are born into the kingdom of God. They 
are conformed to Christ’s image. Their souls are restored in 
knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, and their bodies are made 
eventually wholly sanctified. Seek nothing lower. From this 
flows also the infallibility of the people of God from grace or 
glory. They are joint heirs with Christ. As His natures cannot 
be separated from one another, so their souls and bodies being 
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united to Him by the Holy Ghost and faith, can never be separated 
from Him without, as it were, tearing Him. ‘Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” Oh! if we had known how near the 
elect are to Christ it might make us afraid to meet them, and 
yet glad to do anything for them. The first Adam was made 
a holy man, and all men were united to him. The second Adam 
is the Son of God, and all who believe are united to Him. 
(2) His righteousness is ascribed to the divine nature. It is 
said to be “the righteousness of God.” Sinners are ‘made the 
righteousness of God in Him.” Hence observe (1) the immense 
spirituality of the righteousness of Christ. God seeks spiritual 
worship from His creatures, and here He found it. We may say 
in this case that it was God worshipping God! “TI have glorified 
thee on the earth; I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do.”—(John xvii. 4.) Here is something to which poor 
carnal creatures may go to seek “grace for grace.” It is here 
also they may obtain support, for it is not on the strength of their 
own graces, except as evidences, they ever enter heaven. (2) /¢s 
infinite extent. ‘‘Thy righteousness is very high.” Though this 
righteousness was wrought out in one body, yet, that body being 
united to the divine nature the righteousness extends to infinity. 
We, therefore, hear David, Paul, and others all saying “‘ My God, 
my Saviour,” as if He was the God and Saviour of none else. 
But He is a God and Saviour to each and all of His people. 
Hence a wedding garment is prepared for every one of them. 
See to it that you have a garment for yourself. He has plenty. 
(3) It is an e/erna/ righteousness. Like God’s inherent righteous- 
ness, it will last for ever. A work will seem to wax old, a promise 
may seem to wax old, but get Christ in the promise, and then it 
will stand for ever. We take the promise and not Christ when we 
do not see Him to be the purchaser of it and the ground of its 
fulfilment. If youare living on promises, and not by faith in Christ 
Jesus, they will fail you in a strait. If you have no view to Christ 
they will fail you altogether. (4) It isan wachangeadle righteous- 
ness. For He is “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” This righteousness is like the clothes of the people in 
the wilderness, it waxes not old. All other righteousnesses will wax 
old. (5) The righteousness of Christ is redolent from “the ivory 
palaces.” So God is well pleased for His righteousness’ sake. 
‘¢ Of aloes, myrrh, and cassia, 
A smell thy garments had, 
Out of the iv’ry palaces, 
Whereby they made thee glad.” —Psalm xlv. 8. 

Christ’s righteousness filled heaven with odours sweet. 

(3) All His sufferings have divine value as if done by His divine 
nature. Hence it is written, “ The Church of God which he 
purchased with his own blood.” It is also said that “the Lord of 
glory was crucified,” and ‘the Prince of life killed.” (1) Here 
again we observe His spirituality comes in view. His blood is 
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spiritual blood. ‘“ How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living God ?” 
—(Heb. ix. 14.) Hence His blood can cleanse “ from all sin.”— 
(1 John i. 7.) As the presence of God can go through every place 
so this spiritual blood can be conveyed by the Holy Ghost into 
any crevice of the heart. If you can tell in what part of your soul 
or body the divine presence is not, then say what the blood of 
Christ cannot cleanse. The existence of hell affords no objection 
to this doctrine. The blood of Christ is not appointed for hell 
more than for the fallen angels. But the blood of Christ has 
cleansed the believer’s hell already. Christ endured His people’s 
hell, the wrath of God, and as there is but one hell, as the wages 
of sin, they shall never enter another. (2) It is zufintte blood. 
“Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the sea.” As the 
sea cannot be fathomed so this blood cannot be. He casts their 
sins into the depths of infinity, never to rise any more. As salt 
water kills dry land creatures, so this sea kills sin. Yet the sea is 
never defiled. The blood of Christ is not only pure blood, but it 
is also purifying. (3) It is eternal blood. He offered himself 
“through the eternal Spirit.” Its effects are eternal, either in 
killing or healing. It is either a cup of salvation or of damnation. 
It will be true concerning us either that He “ washed us from our 
sins in his own blood” or that we have “trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and counted the blood of the covenant wherewith he 
was sanctified an unholy thing.” (4) Lastly, it is uachangeable 
blood. ‘ He which is filthy, let him be filthy still, and he that is 
holy let him be holy still.—(Rev. xxii. 11.) ‘‘ He that is washed 
needeth not save to wash his feet.” Hands and head were 
already washed in the blood of Christ in regeneration and justi- 
fication. The believer further requires to be washed once for all, 
in the whole soul, body, and spirit, in order to complete 
sanctification. 

A pplication.—(1) Zo openly unholy. Come and ask for wash- 
ing in the blood which cleanseth from all sin. The apostle says, 
““Be not deceived; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extor- 
tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” But he adds, 
addressing the Corinthian believers, “‘ And such were some of 
you ; but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.”— 
(1 Cor. vi. 9-11.) If you do not come and ask, it were better you 
had never been born. (2) Hypocrites. Some pretended to take 
Christ and did not. Another said, “I go, sir, and went not.” 
(3) Those seeking Christ, striving against sin, come to this blood. 
Whatever else you go to will not do. Try this open fountain. 
Seek the Spirit of God who can baptise you with the water and 
the blood. 
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(fifth Outline) III. Let us now consider for what ends or 
purposes God gave the gift of His only begotten Son. 

All these ends or purposes are included in the word ‘everlast- 
ing life.” ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ He sent Him, not “to condemn the 
world ; but that the world through him might be saved,” not to 
give a cup of damnation, but a cup of salvation. It is living 
water the Son gives, “the earnest of the Spirit,” spiritual life now, 
which will end in eternal life. Indeed ‘this is the condemnation,” 
when we refuse Christ; and if we had known that it is not by 
coming to Christ, but by staying away from Him, that we are 
ruined, we would ask of Him, and He would give us ‘‘living 
water.” Death was the disease that fell upon sinners, and, there- 
fore, life must be the cure. As it was by breaking a covenant, 
the covenant of works, “‘ by one man” that “sin entered into the 
world and death by sin,” so there is no life till the covenant be 
fulfilled. ‘If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
The purpose, therefore, for which this gift, even Christ Jesus, is 
given is all summed up in one word—‘“TI will give thee for a 
covenant of the people.”—(Isaiah xlii. 6 and xlix. 8.) Now, in 
the Father’s giving the Son for a covenant, three things are 
implied :— 

(1.) His fulfilling the first covenant requirements. ‘As by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous.”—Rom. v. 19. 

(II.) His kingly power to bring them out of the miserable state 
of bondage in which they are held by sin and Satan: “Say to the 
prisoners, Go forth.”—Isaiah xlix. g. 

(III.) That He shall be a new covenant head and surety to 
instate them in an infallible covenant: “ Jesus was made a surety 
of a better covenant.”—Heb. vii. 22. 

(I.) Let us then consider, first, His fulfilling the first covenant 
requirements. This includes two things. 1. An obedience of 
suffering for every transgression in disobedience. 2. An obedience 
of fulfilling the commandments as given to Adam in a state of 
innocency. 

1. While Adam stood, he had only to perform what the law 
required, but when he fell he required to suffer, and that willingly, 
for the offence he had done. The willingness with which it is 
done constitutes the principal part of obedience. Hence, so much 
weight is laid in the Word of God on Christ’s willingness to obey 
and suffer. ‘I lay down my life that I might take it again. No 
man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself.”—(John x. 
17-18.) It is also said, ‘‘He became obedient unto death.”— 
(Phil. ii. 8.) Hence on the other hand, in virtue of unwillingness, 
all the sufferings of men and devils in hell, can never satisfy for 
one sin. But by Christ’s willingness we are sanctified. ‘Lo, I 
come to do thy will, O God.”—(Heb. x. 9-10.) He not only 
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suffered, but suffered most willingly. As His sufferings were 
otherwise of divine value, so they were endured with divine 
willingness. The Son was willing in Himself to suffer, and so 
willingly He did the Father’s will. As the Father gave the Son 
with his whole heart and soul, so the Son by His obedience and 
sufferings pleased the whole heart and soul of the Father. He is 
well pleased for Christ’s righteousness sake. Learn (1) the im- 
possibility of man’s obeying. He cannot suffer without impatience. 
If Job cried for death, and cursed the day of his birth, for earthly 
trouble, though he had some grace, yea much grace, what im- 
patience must sinners have in the torments of hell, ever adding 
sin to sin, and never, never, diminishing one! (2) The infinite 
satisfaction which was to the Father in Christ’s sufferings. ‘“ Who 
is this that engaged his heart to approach unto me ?”—(Jer. xxx. 
21.) The whole heart of the Father and the whole heart of the 
Son met. All the divine attributes were satisfied by the obedience 
of Christ. The Son’s heart was as much set upon giving obedi- 
ence, as the Father’s was in receiving obedience. (3) Is it not 
then a woeful hard heart we have? We not only deny the obedience 
of our own heart, but we would deprive, if we could, the Father 
of His Son’s hearty, willing obedience. Oh Capernaum! Oh 
Bruan! What will come as the reward of such hardness? (4) 
Those truly willing, behold here ground of hope. If even any of 
these sufferings were in your stead, they were willing sufferings, 
neither forced, nor grudged, and therefore Christ upbraids not any 
who come asking to be made partakers of His obedience. Nay, 
He freely offers it all. Why did the Son of God become poor? 
Was it not that He might be a Saviour for the poor, for flesh and 
blood, for those under the law, for sinners, for the accursed, and 
all with willingness? He does not grudge His sufferings to any 
who will take them. As for despisers thereof, His blood will yet 
cry aloud for vengeance against them. Seek, then, to get a sense 
of your lost and miserable state. Seek to get the blood of Christ 
applied to your consciences, and also the heart of Christ implanted 
in your souls. 

2. His obedience of fulfiling the commandments. Just as 
Christ said ‘‘ It is finished,” when His sufferings were finished, so 
He also said, “I have finished ¢ke work which thou gavest me to 
do ”—(John xvii. 4). The elect not only owed suffering, but also 
serving ever since the fall. They owed serving all the time of 
suffering. They could never do both. But Christ both served 
and suffered. He was all His life “‘a man of sorrows,” and He 
went about all His life “doing good.” He not only paid the 
original sum of debt to justice, but kept the books clear of new 
debt. His whole life was one of suffering and obedience. The 
Son became the covenant head of the elect before they sinned. 
Though they are actually interested in His work of salvation when 
they believe, yet they were in Him, in one sense, from all eternity. 
He took them up when Adam left them, and carried them to His 
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dying moment. ‘As in Adam all die, so in Christ all shall be 
made alive.” Christ was the plague of death. ‘‘ He swallowed 
up death in victory.” It cost Him a battle, yet He conquered. 
Here, again, learn (1) the impossibility of man’s satisfying the law 
and justice of God for sin. He would have to suffer for all the 
debt, and satisfy the law at one and the same time. You would 
need to “wash and make you clean,” yea, to go back to the 
innocency of Adam, before this could be done. Further, those 
who would be justified by the law would need to live without 
meat, drink, clothes, light, or any comfort. Their mourning 
would require to be as deep as hell, their fasting as long as hell, 
and their praying as loud as hell. ~And throughout all this, they 
would require to give perfect obedience, serving God day and 
night. Where are old prayers here? Bring them forth, and 
burn them as filthy rags. Communicating will not justify you, 
unless you could eat hell-fire with it. On the other hand, though 
you give your body to be burnt, there is no profit withont charity, 
the love of Christ begetting love in you. Give up hopes from 
the law. Seek to be “dead to the law by the body of Christ.” 
(2) Observe the exact fulfilment of the law by Christ. “Thy 
law,” saith He, ‘‘is within my heart.” His righteousness is “‘the 
righteousness of God.” It is of His own appointment, and by 
His own working. ‘ My heart is like wax; it is melted in the 
midst of my bowels,” saith the Son.—(Ps. xxii. 14.) The heart 
that had the law within it was God’s heart, for the Son is God, 
and he was as tender of the honour of the law as the Father. 
(3) Those who will not take this righteousness, refuse God the 
obedience of Christ. They despise all He did. Better despise 
all the worship of heaven than this. All that has been or ever 
will be done that is of any value is only the fruit of this righteous- 
ness. They shall die without mercy who despise the blood of 
the Son of God. Such would have no honour done to Christ 
through éternity. Our guilt is truly of a crimson dye. Truly we 
say in our hearts, ‘‘There is no God.” There is more guilt in 
unbelief than in all other sins. It shut the greater number of 
the children of Israel out of the promised land. (4) Those, then, 
who get Christ’s righteousness, get the righteousness of God, done 
with the heart. A poor creature can do nothing with the heart. 
Get this righteousness first, and it will engage your heart also. 
If we believed that Christ engaged with all His heart, then He 
would engage us. “The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
Behold, on the strength of what obedience believers go to a 
throne of grace and duty. They go depending upon the 
obedience of Christ, which was heart obedience, the obedience of 
the heart of God. This source of strength gives life to faith and 
works. 

3. We add a third part of Christ’s work as covenant head. He 
is mediator between God and sinners in order to bestow all this. 
“He is exalted to give repentance and forgiveness of sins.”— 
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(Acts v. 31.) None can give the benefit of Christ’s obedience 
and sufferings but the Holy Ghost, and none but He can give the 
sense, and feeling, and enjoyment of this benefit. Now, Christ 
possesses the Holy Ghost without measure, and all who get Christ, 
get all the blessings we have mentioned. He procures by His 
obedience and intercession the way, that was shut up by law and 
justice, for the Spirit to go forth, and the Spirit goes forth that He 
may show to sinners the things that are Christ’s. What! will He 
show all this? Then, “it is time to seek the Lord, till he come 
and rain righteousness upon us.’ —(Hos. x. 12.) 

Application.—(1) To those who have fled from self, sin, and the 
law to the Gospel. You may rely upon the oath and promise of 
the Father. “I have made a covenant with my chosen, I have 
sworn unto David my servant.”—(Psalm Ixxxix. 3.) You may trust 
in the blood of the Son. It is “the blood of the everlasting 
covenant.” (2) To those who cleave to self, sin, the law, and 
works. Remember there is no other atoning sacrifice, there is no 
righteousness but Christ’s. There is no other intercessor for 
transgressors but Christ. May He bless His Word, and to His 
name be everlasting covenant praise through Christ.—Amen. 


Diary of the late William Sinclair 
of Wick. 


(Continued from page jor.) 


ANUARY 8th, 1884.—Rested pretty well last night. In bed 
till 8 a.m. Our minister (late Rev. George Stevenson) was 
here to-day catechising the family. Before he came I intended 
not to be present until the children were examined, fearing that 
my negligence in training them might be observed; and that the 
excitement might be too much for me. I was resolving to be 
more diligent in time to come. I then remembered the great 
day, and how would I stand the final judgment, and give account 
of my walk and conversation among them, and if I had been 
travailing in birth for them until Christ be formed in their souls. 
These considerations overcame my previous purpose, and J went 
to the room as soon as the minister came, and was pleased the 
children answered so well, and the service was agreeable. ‘This 
I considered was cause of renewed thankfulness that I was not 
dealt with as I richly deserved, to be made ‘ashamed before all 
Israel and the sun.” May I be enabled to “ walk with a perfect 
heart within my house at home,” and to be more earnest in 
instructing the children! 
gth.—Sleep very disturbed last night. Often out of bed, the 
cough being very troublesome. Last night I was very pleased, 
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getting a letter from Donald Duff, Stratherrick, and another from 
Donald Swanson, Thurso, though I must acknowledge, owing to 
my present weakness, that the former had much to do in keeping 
me awake during the night, and scared me with dreams regarding 
the dear faithful brother. I was led by experience to know that 
communion with him could not give peace, although I fancied so, 
as there is no other I would like better to hear from. He says, 
“When I look for more than forty years on my profession I am 
ashamed to lift my head before the Searcher of hearts.” His 
speech bewrays him when shame still remains. (Ezek. xliii. 
10, 11.) Dear Mr. Swanson seems to feel the sad aspect of the 
Church and of individual professors, not excluding himself. 
Read the hundred and third psalm to-day, and found it wonder- 
fully precious. Wrote my brother George, Donald Duff, Mrs. 
A , and G S . 

roth.—Rested rather better than former night. What frail, 
dependent creatures we are! He that fills “all and in all,” the 
Wonderful, takes notice of our breathings and desires. I was 
asking in prayer this morning that He would allow me to mourn 
when He did not manifest Himself. Since the above was written, 
at worship read the twentieth of St. John. Saw how a weeper 
was attended to after Peter and ‘‘that other disciple” had gone 
home. She got the first and sweet sight of Him whom her soul 
loved, and was told before separating, “‘I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father, and to my God and your God.” She went and 
told the disciples she had seen the Lord, and that He had spoken 
these things to her. Afterwards He stood in the midst of the 
assembled disciples, saying, ‘“‘Peace be unto you,” and “He 
showed unto them his hands and his side. Then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” “As my Father hath 
sent me even so send I you.” ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 

I went to-day to the office. I have had a pretty good day as 
to my health. The swelling still continues, but no pain. Wrote 
D. Sinclair, Lybster, and Roderick Macleod, Lewis. 

r1th.—Much scared with dreaming the first part of the night. 
Got fair rest towards morning, thanks to the Giver. At family 
worship read in Acts where Peter went to the house of Cornelius, 
and the Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the Word. 
Thought of the unwillingness of families to gather to hear the 
Word. Since Adam fell there is by nature no desire after the 
knowledge of God, or to learn His holy ways. It is most awful 
to see the indifference to and despising of the worship of the 
blessed Creator. But it is no new thing. Even prophets were 
_ not honoured by their kin, and of the Saviour it is told, ‘‘ Neither 
did his brethren believe on him.” This requires to be revealed 
by the Father. The light is not comprehended by the darkness, 
the god of this world having blinded their eyes. Lord, open 
their eyes that they may see the wonders of Thy law, and the 
unspeakable love and holiness opened up in the gospel of salva- 
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tion for such rebels, that they may joy and rejoice with thine 
inheritance. Wrote William Elder. 

12th.—Rested pretty well. Kept fire up all night. Up four 
times, and rose at seven. This is old New Year’s day, and no 
one seems to remember it. Who would believe there would be 
such a change within so short a time? It looks, also, as if our 
Sabbaths will be forgotten soon, and holidays put in their place. 
Free ministers, or rather free-of-all-good ministers, are hastening 
this issue. Highland glens may escape longer than the towns, 
because they are not so much infested by college-made blind 
enemies to all righteousness, calling themselves by fine names to 
deceive the simple—Reverend, &c. Yet, alas! the people glory 
in their own deceivings, and love to follow their learned, foolish, 
carnal, light leaders, instead of fasting, prayer, and self-loathing. 
We have concerts, soirees, organs, money, and holidays, which 
ministers contend more for than for “the faith once delivered to 
the saints,” even the faith that worketh by love and purifies the 
heart. Many of them are mere vain, silly lads wanting a fine 
position. Take away worldly honour and money from the pulpits, 
and they will soon empty. ‘The heads thereof judge for reward, 
the priests thereof teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine 
for money ; yet will they lean upon the Lord, and say, Is not the 
Lord among us? none evil can come upon us.”—(Micah iii. 11.) 

13th.—I have been for a long time almost always afraid to read 
the 4th to the 8th verses of the sixth of Hebrews, and lately the 
case there was often making me tremble. While on my knees 
the case of Peter came before me. After he had a revelation of 
the Son by the Father he denied Him, and that openly. Yet he 
got repentance, and was commanded to feed the sheep and lambs, 
and was greatly owned in the vineyard. ‘Thanks for the record of 
Peter’s sin, the prayer by the Intercessor for him, and the 
repentance that followed, and that the blessed Saviour, after His 
resurrection, did not disown him, but rather otherwise. Many 
an unwatchful creature has been encouraged to hope through Him. 

14th.—Rested better than expected. Slept five hours during 
night, and was able to rest in bed till half-past seven. The 
greater part of yesterday I was reading the Bible, and finding 
reproof and encouragement while reading Job xlii., “‘ Now mine 
eye seeth thee: wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes.” A blessed seeing, and such a One to behold, glorious 
in holiness, great in loving kindness and tender mercies, coming 
near to instruct a troubled child. 

15th.—Letter to Mr. Daniel Louttit, Lybster. Dear Mr. 
Louttit—Being confined to the house for several weeks through 
cough, weakness, &c., but no pain, though much tossing during 
the night, often scared with dreams, and little sound sleep, I find 
my mind leads me back to former times. Among others I am led 
to the first times I came to the prayer meeting in the parochial 
school, Wick, where you, your brother, George Dunoon, Peter 
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Taylor, and others assembled. It was my first appearance at a 
public meeting. I was then quite willing to sit next the door, 
being afraid to come near you, or to be seen amongst you. It 
is now over forty years since then. How have they been spent? 
I cannot say with the apostle that I am writing with many tears, 
but surely confusion of face belongeth unto me considering what I 
profess to be. Where is the corresponding fruit? Have I walked 
worthy of God, adorning His doctrine in all things? When we 
measure and compare ourselves among ourselves, the standard is 
so low amongst those who assume to be examples io the flock, we 
may pass on. But if we take the holy standard of the Rule, 
where are we? If they walk not according to the Rule, there is 
no light in them. You and I have gone far to hear sermons. 
Might it not be well for us to examine how we stand the test of 
the first recorded sermon by Him who came to reveal the blessed 
will of the Father? And you might let me know the result. “If 
I had not come and spoken to them they had not had sin, but 
now they have no cloke for their sin.” You might also read what 
may be called the Mediator’s last sermon to the seven churches 
of Asia. What blessed calls to return and repent! May we be 
of the blessed number who abhor themselves and repent in dust 
and ashes! ‘‘ He that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and { will love him, and manifest myself to him.” ‘‘ We beseech 
you, also, that ye receive not the grace of God in vain. For he 
saith, I have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day of 
salvation have I succoured thee.” 

Pretty well to-day. At family worship read the fifth chapter 
of Hebrews. How wonderful are the seventh, eighth and 
ninth verses. I heard the Rev. John M‘Rae, late of Lewis and 
Knockbain, preach from the ninth verse. ‘And being made 
perfect he became the author of eternal salvation unto all them 
that obey him.” He said, “To an enquiring mind this text would 
suggest a question, Wherein did the imperfection consist? He 
was perfect God, and thought it no robbery to be equal with the 
Father. He was perfect man, having a true body and a 
reasonable soul. Let us then enquire wherein the imperfection 
consisted. It was in the office of Mediator. In it He was made 
perfect through suffering, that ‘He might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconcili- 
ation for the sins of the people.’ He thus became the author of 
eternal salvation. Salvation to us would be an unmeaning term 
had we not known its opposite. Shall I mention it? It is 
eternal damnation.” Mr. M‘Rae then opened up salvation in a 
most glorious manner, and damnation in a most awful aspect, enough 
to terrify the hardest heart. He then said, I think ‘‘I hear some 
poor soul say, What interest have I in this salvation or in its 
Author? Well, if ever the foundation stone of true religion was 
laid in your soul, you have been convinced in a day of power that 
you have no claim upon Him for this salvation. The Holy Ghost 
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has revealed to you God in His purity, holiness, and justice, and 
set your sin in order in your sight before the glory of the holy, 
sin-hating Jehovah. Under such a revelation the creature is 
ready to cry, ‘Undone! Thou art just in whatsoever Thou art 
pleased to bring upon me because I have sinned against thee.’ 
He is not desirous to be sent to hell, but he agrees with the 
justice of the sentence. But if the Holy Ghost is taking a saving 
deal with your soul He does not leave you here, but reveals this 
God to you, not as another God, but in another aspect, even in 
Him who is the author of eternal salvation, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, thus 
reconciling you to himself by Jesus Christ, not imputing your 
trespasses unto you. ‘For hehath made him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
Him.’ ” 

Letter to a member of the family. My dear I 
know that you will be glad to hear that I am rather better than 
when you left. I am getting more rest during the night, and am 
up all day. I know you have some concern about your salvation, 
and that you had some consolation. Perhaps I have been too 
silent to you, but knowing that the Holy Spirit ordinarily works 
through and by the Word, I was sure that He could guide you 
into all truth, and that possibly I might only spoil instead of aid. 
You may have followed the devices of your own heart instead of 
waiting and following His blessed counsel as revealed in the 
Holy Word ; therefore it would be a blessed thing to see our sin 
and folly in departing from the Holy One. ‘‘There is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth,” he may be an old 
minister, an elder, or a prodigal. Job abhorred himself, and 
repented in dust and ashes. Peter wept bitterly, and was much 
honoured afterwards in the vineyard. The Father ran to embrace 
the returning son. See that you do not stay nor linger long, 
prepare hastily to keep His precepts. ‘I commend you to God 
and to the word of his grace.” The Lord will not cast off for 
ever. Though He cause grief, yet will He have compassion 
according to the multitude of His mercies. Be much in 
prayer, and searching the Scriptures, for He hath said, “Seek and 
ye shall find.” Try and find a sound minister. The more 
broken-hearted he is the better. Wait on the Lord, and do not 
cease to hope for deliverance. You may rely on the Intercessor 
for transgressors, and the love that provided Him. I was just 
now looking at the fiftieth of Isaiah. You may read it. It would 
give me much pleasure to hear from you on this all-important 
subject.—Your loving father, in “light affliction,” 

Wo. SINCLAIR. 


There are no more Christians than there are martyrs in 
resolution and affection.—/ames Renwick. 
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Hotes of a Monthly Decture 


By THE LATE REy. GAVIN PARKER.—ABERDEEN, 9th March, 1824. 
(Zaken by a Hearer.) 


Third Commandment. Exodus xx. 7.—‘‘ Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain.” 


HE law of God is much esteemed in heaven. It is highly 

esteemed by the people of God on earth, but it has been 
long despised in the world. Yet God’s law will speak, if not in 
this life, at judgment and through eternity. Better to receive 
the law now than despise it. Better to return to Christ and God 
than continue in sin and perish. There is a wrath to come. 
God will appear in righteous judgment. 

The first commandment requires that God be honoured and 
obeyed. The second refers to the external manner of worship. 
God Himself has given instructions for the manner of worship, 
and it is presumptuous for mortals to infringe these laws. This 
the Church, called Christian, has done. Thereby God has been 
mocked and insulted upon this earth, and though there may not 
as yet have appeared a manifestation of divine judgment on this 
account, we do think there will, on a coming day, be a discovery 
of displeasure. The reason of innovations is found in an endeavour 
to bring down the worship of God to suit the taste of men who 
love themselves more than God, and though applauded, this 
manner of worshipping God is without His authority. We are 
inclined to swerve from the too prevalent innovations, and return 
to simple worship. 

The third commandment respects spirituality of mind in 
worship. s1st.—The duties required. ‘‘The holy and reverent 
use of God’s names, titles, attributes, ordinances, word, and 
works.” Everything belonging to God and worship must be 
considered sacred. (1) In all acts of worship we ought to 
reverence God. This will not be the case unless we are afraid of 
offending Him. This will banish vain thoughts from the mind, 
and induce humility, without which worship cannot be acceptable 
to God who is holy. There is an immense distance between 
God and us. It is necessary when praying to be afraid of 
worshipping another being than God. Beware of allowing a 
careless disposition of mind. Think well what is to be asked in 
prayer lest you mock God in the exercise. In giving thanks you 
ought to feel lively gratitude. In all worship it is proper you 
should fear God. Beware of vain thoughts and levity of mind in 
entering the sanctuary. Cherish a reverential awe, and with the 
patriarch Jacob say, “Surely this is none other than the house of 
God and the gate of heaven.” (2) In speaking of His ee 
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works, and ordinances, feel sacred awe. You are not to enquire 
into them from mere curiosity or for amusement. It is dangerous 
to speak of the Scriptures or read them as a common book. It 
is dangerous to learn the Book of God as a common task. It is 
not from anything external we should reverence the Bible, but 
from the majesty of God who requires that we should show unto 
all that we fear Him. And this leads us to observe (3) that a 
holy reverence is necessary in thinking of God and His attributes. 
**Sanctify the Lord of Hosts in your heart; let him be your fear 
and your dread.” And (4) it is necessary to fill up other intervals 
of time in maintaining a habitual reverence in the mind. There 
should ever be a watching to testify that we honour God in our 
acts of worship, conversation, reading, thinking, even when not 
directly occupied in sacred duties. 

2nd.—The third commandment prohibits all kinds and degrees 
of profanity. God’s name and attributes mentioned unnecessarily 
with levity, and in a common state of mind, and speaking of 
sacred as if they were common things. (1) Acts of worship 
which are only apparent. (2) Vowing without sincerity. Vows 
are made at baptism and at the sacramental table, in both of 
which there is a solemn dedication of the person to God. We 
judge not of the sincerity of the vow from the feelings of the person 
at the time, but in its effects, and who will deny its frequent gross 
profanation? How often is the solemn rite of baptism profaned, 
in which the parent dedicates his child to God, and promises to 
bring it up for God, but its education is diligently pursued merely 
for this world! How frequently are the exertions of parents 
employed to get their children made clever, cunning, and active 
for this world, while God and religion are neglected! At the 
communion table there is a solemn surrender of all to Christ, an 
engagement to be the Lord’s; but how is this ordinance profaned 
amongst us! How frequently do those thus vowing return to the 
world and their covetousness! The people of God come far 
short ; they feel it is their grief and complaint. But such as can 
abuse this most spiritual ordinance of God are ready to do any- 
thing against God. Who can approach a sacramental table with 
a hard heart, and remain or be satisfied in a common state of 
mind in that most solemn of days, a Communion Sabbath, which 
is awfully profaned in this country? (3) Swearing unnecessarily. 
Oaths are necessary, and these are frequently profaned by those 
in power, or servants of the king. (4) All uttering of impreca- 
tions, or cursing others. God hath said, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine,” 
and if they have the curse of God it will be sufficient punishment. 
They can have no need of the ill wishes of men. (5) All kinds 
of blasphemy, all words against God the Father, Son, or Holy 
Ghost, the Scriptures, or Christianity in general; calling God’s 
people enthusiasts by way of reproach; holding up to ridicule 
that religion which is the image of God. (6) Transference of 
property by lot. Transference of property is right, but this is not 
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God’s way, which is by frugality, industry, and such means. In 
some cases it was allowed to make an appeal to God by lot, but 
it is a gross profanity to make it a common thing. (7) When the 
name of God, His titles, and attributes are mentioned or intro- 
duced in common conversation the third commandment is broken. 
If the children of God do use ejaculatory expressions in conversa- 
tion they should either avoid it, or if they mean to pray, show 
that they do so by a solemn manner, lest they encourage the 
careless use of such expressions in others. These chiefly prevail 
in genteel life, and are frequently introduced in fashionable novels. 

This commandment we have said prohibits (1) only apparent 
acts of worship; (2) vowing without sincerity; (3) swearing 
unnecessarily ; (4) uttering imprecations or ill wishes; (5) all 
kinds of blasphemy ; (6) transference of property by lot; (7) the 
name of God used, and appeals made to Him in common con- 
versation. 

By what has been considered of this subject we perceive this 
command to be exceeding broad. Verily we are guilty concerning 
it, and have reason to tremble this night because of transgression, 
and turn to God through Christ. 


(ConcLusion.)—6th April, 1824. 


“The Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in 
vain.” 

In former discourses we have been illustrating the law of God. 
Unless He had given us a law we could not know how to regulate 
our conduct, and without it we should have come short of duty. 
“By it is the knowledge of sin, and the law is a schoolmaster.” 
It is very possible for us to have the law in our hands, and yet 
live without it. Many professors live like the world, and follow 
the multitude. If the law has not come to our understanding 
and heart, what will mere profession do? It is possible to think 
that we do attend to the law while we follow the world chiefly, 
and when convenient, observe the law of God externally. There 
is a want of honesty. Many know not they are thus despising, 
insulting, and opposing the living God. It is mournful to con- 
template this state of things in a country called Christian and 
enlightened. God will not change His law to suit the fashions 
and practices of men. Unless implicitly received and diligently 
obeyed it is rejected. This introductory remark may be useful. 

The first table of the law refers to the duty we owe to God, 
which is worship. There are other duties, but all resolvable into 
this one—worship, incessant, habitual. This demand will sound 
harsh to such as spend their time in levity, but God’s law remains 
in all its magnitude, and must not be abridged. 

The first commandment refers to the object of worship, God 
Himself. The second, to the external manner of worship. The 
third, to the state of mind in which worship is to be performed. 
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In worship there is a variety of feeling, but love to God is the 
chief. Unless worship proceed from this principle it cannot 
meet the approbation of God. True worship will always be 
accompanied with reverence at all times, fear of offending and 
desire to please God. All kinds of profanity are prohibited. 

At present we will consider the explanation given of this com- 
mandment. ‘The Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
His name in vain.” The reason annexed to it: ‘‘ However the 
breakers of it may escape punishment from men, yet the Lord 
our God will not suffer them to escape His righteous judgment.” 
Now here are three things supposed. 1st.—Men think lightly of 
this sin. 2nd.—The crime itself. 3rd.—Its punishment. 

First.—Men hold themselves guiltless. This is a very common 
feeling among the children of men. Ever since the profligate 
reign of the second Charles common swearing has been, in some 
measure, fashionable. But not only are crimes which are 
shocking to decency forbidden, but all kinds of profanity. In 
worshipping assemblies and at the communion table there may 
be grosser acts of profanity than the profane swearing of the hero 
on the field of battle. What more profane than coming to a 
communion table saying they love Christ while they love them- 
selves. 

(1) Profanity arises from the low and mean thoughts of God 
which prevail in the minds of the ignorant. Few know the real 
character of God. The great God is very much unknown. He 
is treated as a feeble, condescending, fond Being who will easily 
pass by transgression, and receive His enemies into favour. They 
know not what sort of Being the great God is. If so, they would 
have fear, for His righteous judgments are revealed against all 
ungodliness. They think repentance an easy work, and delay 
and delay it till a deathbed. If they avowed their sentiments 
they would likely declare they have never been afraid of the 
Divine attributes. 

(2) The violations of this law pass for being innocent. They are 
so common, few think them criminal. Instance, in families how 
frequently are children taught prayers, but unless they are 
explained to them, unless they are taught the nature of that Being 
they address, andthe meaning of what is asked it is profanity, it 
is hypocrisy. Though thus taught to pray it 1s a hypocritical form 
instead of prayer. Thus profanity has prevailed. It is also 
fashionable to make a profession of religion...It is thought 
despicable to be without it—to be called an infidel or an atheist, 
but it is respectable to be called a Christian. In approaching a 
communion table they think they are doing something good. 
Instance, in our own country where the gospel is not preached 
the parishioners, almost to a man, are found attending the 
communion table. Multitudes will not diminish the crime. 

(3) Long habits of profanity stupify the conscience and 
harden the heart. In youth they would be startled to think of 
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making a profession without sincerity. Depraved as our nature is 
we do not think it is just so hardened then. But after they have 
ventured forward natural conscience gets quiet, and after 
persevering in this manner for twenty or thirty years it is likely they 
will not be troubled with convictions. And not only does the 
conscience grow dead in attending a communion table, but the 
same effect is produced in profane swearing. They say they 
mean no harm, and thus sin without remorse. 

(4) This sin is easily retained because it gratifies pride. 
They think themselves bold and manly in getting the better of 
natural conscience. It is also gratifying to the pride of such to 
be called Christians. 

(5) The want of punishment to this crime in the present life. 

Second.—The great wickedness of this species of impiety. We 
cannot tell its extent. (1) It is directly committed against God. 
Not only an expression of indifference, but of contempt. (2) It 
is voluntary, and in many deliberate. It is from choice. In 
some constitutions there is a stronger propensity to particular 
crimes than in others. The constitution itself is good, but it is 
abused. There is no constitution made for profane swearing. 
Nothing is gained by it. It adds nothing to wisdom. It promotes 
no good purpose whatever. The plea of its strengthening the 
authority of a master proves only the hardened profanity of the 
leaders andthe men. ‘Though it is the practice in this country to 
profess Christianity, none are obliged, it is on their part voluntary. 
Now, if persons ignorant and self-willed do this, they do it volun- 
tarily. Sinners despise God because they choose to do so. 

Third.—We consider the punishment. “ He will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh His name in vain.” The punishment refers 
both to this world and the next. (1) They are kept far from 
God. Every profane individual is so, God will not hold com- 
munion with him; he is under the curse, cursed in the city, 
cursed in the field, cursed in the house, cursed in the congrega- 
tian! It is a very severe punishment to be kept at a distance from 
God. What good have your prayers done you? (2) We cannot 
describe the punishment in this life, much less describe the 
punishment in the next. It is a strange punishment. Deut- 
eronomy xxviii. 58.—“If thou wilt not observe to do all the 
words of this law that are written in this book, that thou mayest 
fear this glorious and fearful name, THe LorpD THy Gop.” 
Hosea iv.—They shall be visited with everlasting destruction 
from His presence. 

Application.—ist. We, my brethren, have much reason to 
tremble at hearing this part of the law because it is profaned in 
our country, in our conversation, in our churches. znd. We have 
great reason for self-examination. Lock not around merely, but 
look within. Have we loved God as we ought in the sanctuary, in 
secret prayer? Verily, we are guilty. None who know them- 
selves will plead guiltless. We have all gone astray. 3rd. Surely 
we should return. 
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Letters of the late Rev. hugh Martin, D.D, 


(VI.) 
LASSWADE, 6¢h June, 1875. 


My Dear FRIEND,—I was putting on my coat to take some 
letters to the post when yours came in, so I sit down again, and 
will take this with me when I go. I regret to learn you have not 
been quite well, “‘down” in body and mind as you say, and that 
as I am ‘‘Hopeful,” you need a word of comfort from me. As to 
my being ‘‘ Hopeful,” let me first clear off that misunderstanding. 
On our first acquaintance you represented yourself at your worst, 
and what could I do but try to fulfil the command, ‘‘Speak ye 
comfortably to Jerusalem,” which is not difficult to do when 
Jerusalem is made willing to accept no comfort but such as comes, 
not only in loving kindness and mercy, but also in righteousness 
and judgment. Hence, perhaps, “ Hopeful” did make an im- 
pression on the line of buoyancy, but he is for all that a very 
sorrowful fellow, and often after making such impressions, he has 
to go away by himself and groan, and sob, and sigh, and suffer 
deserved chastisement. As to needing a word of comfort from 
me, if your need touches my sinful heart how must it tell on His 
heart who is the gracious and sympathizing High Priest, and who 
is infinitely more tender and more ready.to help than any 
fellow-sinner? I think, however, that this depression of spirit 
of which you speak is one of the ‘“‘manifold dispensations” 
through which the Lord sometimes takes His children—one of 
the ‘‘ ways of the wilderness” through which He sometimes leads 
them round about, so that they may learn the rich variety of 
covenant provision made for all their need. You know the 
science of the rainbow. We cannot have the rainbow, unless 
there be the cloud for it to rest upon. The beautiful rays are 
there, streaming away into invisible space, but in order to the 
revelation of the beauty, the interception of the cloud is essential. 
“‘T do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall come to pass, saith 
the Lord, that when I do bring a cloud over the earth, the bow 
shall be seen in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of the 
covenant between me and the earth.” May we not say that when 
the Lord brings a cloud, not over the earth, but over the heart, 
then He “sets a bow inthe cloud,” such a “bow” as this— 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou 
disquieted within me, hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise him 
who is the health of my countenance and my God.” Do you 
not see ‘the bow?” “Hope thou in God who is the health of 
my countenance and my God.” ‘‘My God”—is not that ‘the 
token of the covenant, the echo of the covenant promise, “I will 
be to them a God, and they shall be to mea people?” And a 
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people that shall “yet praise Him.” So you see the “ praise” is 
in the covenant with all else, but you and I would stint the praise 
until we are relieved from our cast down state. “ Gratitude,” 
says a sardonic writer, “is thankfulness for favours received that 
have satiated the greed of human nature.” But in the kingdom 
of grace gratitude is thankfulness for favours to come, favours that 
will come, because they are in the covenant, and faith is already 
the substance of them, and the évidence of them, while yet they 
are unseen and unenjoyed; therefore ‘‘why art thou cast down, 
O my soul?” Really, though I am not “ Hopeful” you make 
me write as though I were, and why should I not be, and you 
too? Answer that if you can, at least if you can consistently with 
your duty to glorify Him who is the Hope of Israel. 

I was meditating this morning on the words, “ The Lord is 
gracious and full of compassion,” and I thought, “The Lord is 
gracious,” that is true, because He says Himself He is so. It is 
also inexhaustible, because it reveals the character of Him who 
is infinite, therefore, being true and inexhaustible it should be 
enough for me—enough to live upon, and enough to die upon. 
But is it apprehended and appropriated by me? there’s the weak 
point of the argument. Well, is He not gracious enough to 
enable me to apprehend and appropriate it? Is He not gracious 
enough to be willing that I should apprehend and appropriate it ? 
He is; therefore it just comes round again to the simple but 
blessed statement, ‘‘The Lord is gracious,” and more or better 
cannot be. 

You would observe from the newspapers that I took no part in 
the Church and State debate, didn’t even vote, I could have 
voted with Sir Henry Moncrieff, for his motion was harmless, but 
I knew it was framed not so much with the view of emphasising 
our Free Church position as of keeping in check our more 
advanced men, and I was glad on that account it got such a large 
following. But I am happy to tell you that I expect soon to be 
out of earshot, for a season, of the alarm of war, as I am looking 
forward to a six weeks’ sojourn in the Highlands. I go to 
Dornoch (D.V.) on the third week of this month to the Com- 
munion there, afterwards to Rogart, and there will remain on until 
after the Dingwall Communion, first week of August. Indeed, 
my heart’s in the Highlands already, so add no more at present, 
but that I hope soon to have good accounts of your improved 
health, and remain, yours, &c., HucH Martin. 


Let zeal be accompanied with meekness, that you may be free 
from passion and prejudice ; and let meekness be backed with 
zeal, that you may be free of lukewarmness and indifference.— 
James Renwick. 
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Ercessive Hdornment in Dress. 


bi Pee subject of dress is one that calls for attention in the times 
in which we live. It is admitted on many hands that 
society is at present on the down grade, and it is quite apparent 
that the downward movement is not confined to the region of 
the invisible, but appears openly in a variety of forms. One of 
these forms, we think, is excessive adornment in dress. So 
widely prevalent has excess in this direction become that not only 
are light and profane worldlings distinguished for the vanity of their 
attire, but also many people who are members of churches, and 
profess to follow Christ. Now, this ought not soto be. In fact, 
vain attire does not become the man or woman of common sense. 
How much less does it become those who profess to be dead to 
the world and its follies and alive unto God through Jesus Christ? 
Apart from all subordinate considerations, we direct attention to 
the explicit testimony of the Word of God in favour of the 
utmost sobriety of apparel. Observe first, the judgment which 
the Lord of hosts declares against the daughters of Zion for 
their sin and vanity in respect of dress and adornment. ‘‘ More- 
over, the Lord saith, Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, 
and walk with stretched forth necks and wanton eyes, walking 
and mincing as they go, and making a tinkling with their 
feet: therefore the Lord will smite with a scab the crown of the 
head of the daughters of Zion, and the Lord will discover their 
secret parts. In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires like the moon, the chains, and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the 
head-bands, and the tablets, and the earrings, the rings and nose 
jewels, the changeable suits of apparel (embroidered robes), and 
the mantles, and the wimples (cloaks), and the crisping pins, the 
glasses, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the veils. And it 
shall come to pass that instead of sweet smell there shall be stink; 
and instead of a girdle a rent; and instead of well-set hair 
baldness ; and instead of a stomacher a girding of sackcloth; and 
burning instead of beauty” (Is. iii. 16-24). These are the words 
not of man, but of God, and we would do well to lay them to 
heart in these days lest the same judgment should descend upon 
us. Again, in the New Testament there are positive and minute 
injunctions as to modesty of apparel. The apostle Paul says, 
‘In like manner also, that women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with broidered 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array; but (which becometh 
women professing godliness) with good works” (1 Tim. ii. 9, 10). 
The apostle here expressly forbids “ costly array,” not to speak of 
that which is showy. It is evident, therefore, that they who 
expend much in dress, plain or otherwise, are disobeying the 
apostolic command. Further, the apostle Peter gives a similar 
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injunction, ‘‘ Whose adorning, let it not be that outward adorning 
of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of 
apparel ; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God, of great price.. For after this manner 
in the old time the holy women also, who trusted in God, adorned 
themselves ” (1 Peter iii. 4-5). Let us not forget that these are 
the words not merely of the apostles, but of the Holy Ghost, and 
therefore we are bound to respect them as possessing the 
authority of God. 

Now, a word or two as to objections that are sometimes raised 
when plainness of dress is advocated. Some say, ‘Oh, if the 
heart is right, one’s dress does not make much difference. We 
should be engaged chiefly in examining our hearts.” To this it 
may be replied that it is invariably a sure proof the heart is wrong 
in important respects when vain attire is indulged in, and also 
that in the large majority of cases it is a real sign that the 
heart is not right at all. No one can consistently claim credit for 
anxiety as to the state of his or her heart who is not equally 
anxious to cleanse and reform outward behaviour according to the 
directions of the Word of God. It is also clear that when people 
wilfully disobey the divine commands about apparel which may 
easily be got rid of, they are not endeavouring to get the heart 
put right, which is a much more difficult matter. It is by the 
outward bearing and demeanour that persons are known in the 
world, and in vain does the tongue speak of Christ and religion, 
when the head and the whole body speak of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. Another objection sometimes brought forward is 
that some good people have been or are showy rather than plain in 
their dress. What we have, however, chiefly to attend to is not the 
example of men, but the precept of the Word of God. The best 
of people may err, and are therefore not infallible guides. But 
the fact is that in the past the great body of people professing 
piety were exceedingly plain in their apparel. A distinction could 
be observed between the Church and the world. Now the 
distinction has to a large extent disappeared. It is told that on 
one occasion a girl went to a woman of eminent piety, professing 
concern for the state of her soul, The latter simply looked up to 
the girl’s head, and beholding it adorned, said, ‘ Lassie, the devil 
is only making a fool of ye, speaking about religion and all these 
flowers on your head.” It may thus be seen how the holy women 
of old time regarded adornment in dress. It is also affirmed by 
members of the female sex that it is exceedingly difficult to get 
the vast majority of dressmakers to make plain attire. But who 
is to reform the dressmaking if persons tamely submit to any kind 
of attire that is made? This objection only springs from a lack 
of moral courage on the part of the objectors. Another, and last 
objection we shall mention is the common one, “ Are we to dress 
differently from other people and make ourselves conspicuous ?” 
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Yes, if you are to follow Christ and to have that modesty which 
becomes His “peculiar people.” And you who make no pro- 
fession of Christ be plain in your apparel that you may not grieve 
the Spirit of God, nor the hearts of those who desire that all 
things should be done decently and in order according to the 
rules of His Word. 

In conclusion, it may be said that it is generally at times that 
people should clothe themselves with the utmost modesty that 
they are most vain and gaudy. We consider it to be nothing 
short of a desecration of the Sabbath, and a profanation of the 
house and worship of God for people on such a day, and in such 
circumstances, to appear in showy dress. This may seem 
strange doctrine to those who make the Lord’s day the time, and 
the house of God the stage, for exhibiting their flowers and finery. 
But it should be remembered that sackcloth and ashes would 
become sinners infinitely better in the presence of a holy God. 
It is further most shocking to see persons in light attire approach 
a communion table, where the death of the Son of God is showed 
forth, and where it would become sinners to mourn as one that 
mourneth for an only son, and be in bitterness as for a first-born. 
The Spirit of God is undoubtedly grieved by the vain attire of 
worshippers in the public assemblies of His Church. It is said 
that many years ago in the north of Scotland there was an 
awakening among a number of young people under the preaching 
of the late Rev. Peter Davidson, of Arran, who was at that time 
a missionary. One Sabbath a gaudily dressed young woman 
appeared in the congregation. Her appearance caught and 
fascinated the attention of the young. The awakening was 
sensibly checked, spiritual impressions declined, and the same 
hopeful signs were not to be seen. The subject may now be left 
to the serious consideration of our readers who, in their several 
places and stations, ought to set a good example in the matter 
treated of. We subjoin an excellent extract from a sermon by 
Dr. Thomas Manton, one of the eminent Puritan divines of 
England, and also a Modern Protest, which deal with this subject. 


Dr. Thomas Manton on Dress. 


Dr. Manton in discoursing upon Titus ii. 11-14 (vol. 16) takes 
occasion to speak of sobriety in dress, and concludes with the 
following considerations :— 

1. Consider, curiosity in clothes argues deformity of mind; a 
godly, serious, humble Christian is above these things. Therefore 
how can we choose but think that a man or woman hath vanity in 
his heart that is so clothed with it upon his back? Look, as 
plasters argue a wound or sore, so do these exotic and vain attires 
argue a wound and blot in the soul; that there is pride, vanity, 
and levity there. Clemens Alexandrimus observes that the 
Lacedemonians (heathen) permitted only harlots, and infamous 
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who are concerned that Christ be magnified, and that self be 
subdued, who look on themselves as less than the least of all 
Christ’s servants. The apostle, although he thought highly of his 
office and of his great Master whose name and whose message he 
bore, yet he thought meanly of himself: ‘“ Unto me who am less. 
than the least of all saints is this grace given that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” Thus all 
those who are approved unto God have low thoughts of them- 
selves. ‘Not he that commendeth himself is approved, but 
whom the Lord commendeth.” Again, Christ’s true ministers. 
seek to be approved unto God only in and through Christ. We 
cannot be approved unto God unless united to Christ by faith. 
Paul says, “Salute Apelles approven in Christ.” We are approved 
unto God only as seen in Christ, and our persons and our services 
are accepted only in the Beloved. And in order to this faith in 
Christ, and as a sure ground and foundation of your faith, I 
would remind you of Christ’s own promise to His servants, “‘ Lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” He 
promises to be with them, to teach them, to guide them, to 
strengthen them, to plead their cause, and to grant His blessing 
on their labours, that these may conduce to His own glory, and 
to the good of their fellow-men. If their labours are hard, His 
presence is sweet ; if their labours are disappointing, His presence 
is consoling, yea, His presence can transfuse sweetness and peace 
into the most painful steps of their way. In this promise, “ Lo, 
I am with you,” there is a sufficiency for your support under all 
the trials and discouragements you may meet with. ‘Trials and 
discouragements you will meet with, for what is the work to which 
you are called? You are called to contend with the powers of 
darkness, to overturn the devil’s kingdom in the hearts of men, 
and to rescue the prey out of the mouth of the roaring lion. 
And ‘mn the face of all this, you may see in yourself nothing but 
weakness, emptiness, and helplessness, you may feel you are in 
yourself unable to overcome the least sin or to resist the least 
temptation. How then is the work to be carried on? Only in 
and through the faith of Christ’s word of promise, ‘“‘ Lo, I am 
with you.” That is sufficient for you, be against you what may ; 
that is the promise you are to plead, and to employ in answer to 
all the difficulties that may beset you, and all the opposition that 
may assail you. No doubt you may sometimes want the sense of 
Christ’s presence, your inward peace may be interrupted, and 
your outward lot may be perplexing. But whatever be your case, 
cleave to the Lord’s word, and keep to His work, and assuredly 
He will cause you to hear His promise anew in your experience, 
saying to you, “Fear not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God.” O! then cleave to the Lord at all times, 
cleave to His Word and to the work to which you are called, 
stedfastly pursue the great ends of the ministry, faithfully testify 
of Christ, and prayerfully warn souls, and you will find the Lord 
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too heavy to be borne to procure fashionable clothing. It leads 
many into temptation, debt, dishonesty, and sin. It causes many 
a poor shop-girl to work nearly all of Saturday night, that some 
customer’s fine clothes may be ready for the Sabbath show. It 
keeps people at home in cloudy or stormy weather, when, if they 
wore plain clothing, they could defy clouds and storms. It 
consumes the hours in dressing, crimping, and fussing, keeping 
people from worship, and wasting time, hindering the reading of 
the Scripture, and making Sabbath a day of folly. It makes the 
poor emulous, malicious, and envious, and plants many a bitter 
thought in the minds of children and others, when they see their 
neighbours decked in finery, often unpaid for, and feel that people 
are respected, not for the integrity of character, but for the vanity 
of their clothes. It causes many a frivolous, trifling mind, to 
forget God and Christ and the Gospel, and to spend the hour 
appointed for religious service in comparing garments, studying 
fashions, and arranging their own gay attire. It causes vanity in 
the rich, and murmuring in the poor. It wastes the Lord’s money 
that is needed for more noble and important purposes. It leads 
the young in the path of pride, gratifying the lusts of the eye. J? 
ts forbidden in Goa’s Word. And yet we seldom find a minister 
that dare open his mouth against this fashionable sin, Let us 
dress plainly before the Lord, for example’s sake at home and 
abroad, for decency’s sake, and for the sake of Christ.—Zhe 
Bulwark. 


Sketch of Hododress 


DELIVERED BY THE LATE REv. ALEXANDER GUNN, 
SENIOR,* WATTEN, 


AT INDUCTION, IN 1831, OF THE LATE Rev. W. Ross TaytLor, D.D., 
AS MINISTER OF THURSO. 


“Study to shew thyself approved unto God.” —2 TIM. ii. 15. 


nw 


EAR BROoTHER,—We who bear the name of the ministers of 
Christ should often put the question to ourselves, Are we 
approved unto God or not? We ought often to consider what 
tokens we have in our own souls, and in our work, of being 
approved unto God. And we ought often to examine ourselves 
as to our own standing and progress in the Divine life, lest when 
we preach the gospel of salvation to others, we ourselves be cast 
away. Ministers are called in Scripture ‘‘the glory of Christ” 
(2 Cor. villi. 2, 3). Those, therefore, are surely approved unto God 
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who are concerned that Christ be magnified, and that self be 
subdued, who look on themselves as less than the least of all 
Christ’s servants. The apostle, although he thought highly of his 
office and of his great Master whose name and whose message he 
bore, yet he thought meanly of himself: “Unto me who am less. 
than the least of all saints is this grace given that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” Thus all 
those who are approved unto God have low thoughts of them- 
selves. ‘Not he that commendeth himself is approved, but 
whom the Lord commendeth.” Again, Christ’s true ministers 
seek to be approved unto God only in and through Christ. We 
cannot be approved unto God unless united to Christ by faith. 
Paul says, ‘Salute Apelles approven in Christ.” We are approved 
unto God only as seen in Christ, and our persons and our services 
are accepted only in the Beloved. And in order to this faith in 
Christ, and as a sure ground and foundation of your faith, I 
would remind you of Christ’s own promise to His servants, ‘“ Lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” He 
promises to be with them, to teach them, to guide them, to 
strengthen them, to plead their cause, and to grant His blessing 
on their labours, that these may conduce to His own glory, and 
to the good of their fellow-men. If their labours are hard, His 
presence is sweet ; if their labours are disappointing, His presence 
is consoling, yea, His presence can transfuse sweetness and peace 
into the most painful steps of their way. In this promise, “ Lo, 
I am with you,” there is a sufficiency for your support under all 
the trials and discouragements you may meet with. Trials and 
discouragements you will meet with, for what is the work to which 
you are called? You are called to contend with the powers of 
darkness, to overturn the devil’s kingdom in the hearts of men, 
and to rescue the prey out of the mouth of the roaring lion. 
And 1m the face of all this, you may see in yourself nothing but 
weakness, emptiness, and helplessness, you may feel you are in 
yourself unable to overcome the least sin or to resist the least 
temptation. How then is the work to be carried on? Only in 
and through the faith of Christ’s word of promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am 
with you.” That is sufficient for you, be against you what may ; 
that is the promise you are to plead, and to employ in answer to 
all the difficulties that may beset you, and all the opposition that 
may assail you. No doubt you may sometimes want the sense of 
Christ’s presence, your inward peace may be interrupted, and 
your outward lot may be perplexing. But whatever be your case, 
cleave to the Lord’s word, and keep to His work, and assuredly 
He will cause you to hear His promise anew in your experience, 
saying to you, “ Fear not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God.” O! then cleave to the Lord at all times, 
cleave to His Word and to the work to which you are called, 
stedfastly pursue the great ends of the ministry, faithfully testify 
of Christ, and prayerfully warn souls, and you will find the Lord 
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ever nigh unto you for all that you wait upon Him for. And 
may God bless you out of Zion, and give you to see the good of 
Jerusalem, and at length lift up your head with joy. 

Let me now say a few words to you, my brethren of this 
congregation, concerning the duties you owe to your pastor, who 
is, I hope, the Lord’s anointed unto you. He is now separated 
to the work of the ministry among you, and I trust it is in answer 
to many prayers on behalf of this event. Receive him, therefore, 
in the Lord with all gladness, and esteem him very highly in love 
for his work’s sake. Be not as those that lay snares for him who 
reproveth in the gate, for if you are really to profit by the 
ordinances dispensed by him, you must submit your consciences 
to the power of the Word of God of which he is an ambassador 
unto you. Also, let him have a special interest in your prayers. 
Pray for him personally, for the better it fares with your minister’s 
soul, the more will your own edification be promoted. And pray 
for him ministerially, that utterance may be given him that he 
may open his mouth boldly to make known the mystery of the 
Gospel. His work is difficult, and there is no doubt but that he 
will meet with various trials and discouragements in the faithful 
discharge of the duties of his office. Be earnest, therefore, in 
pleading with the Lord that He would enable him to show himself 
approved unto God, that being by grace an able minister of the 
New Testament he may prove, in the performance of all that he 
is called unto, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed. 
Seek that he may be taught rightly to divide the Word of truth 
that God in Christ may be glorified, that the Church of God may 
be fed, and that the world lying in wickedness may be left without 
excuse. And finally, brethren, pastors, and people, I commend 
you to God and to the word of His grace, which is able to build 
you up, and to give you an inheritance among all them which are 
sanctified, and may the Three-One-God get praise in you all, now 
and for ever.—Amen. 


Principal Rainy on Union with the 
Up. Church. 


Peietat Rainy was one of the speakers at the soiree in the 

Synod Hall, held on r4th December, in connection with the 
centenary of St. James Place U.P. Church, Edinburgh. He con- 
gratulated the congregation upon the noble meeting which had 
gathered together to celebrate their centenary. He also congrat- 
ulated them denominationally on the grand position which their 
Church occupied, a church which, be would. venture to say, was 
emphatically Scottish. There was no more Scottish Church than 
the United Presbyterian Church. He did not think it could have 
grown anywhere in the world except in Scotland, and how 
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interesting, he said, had been the phase of Scottish Christianity 
which it had developed from its earliest days down to the sincere 
and sagacious energy and work of the present. He again 
congratulated them on their congregation, and he said he did not 
know why he was in the position of having to do that from the 
outside. (Applause.) He felt that there was something in that 
very absurd, and he felt as if he had a kind of right, as a Scottish 
Presbyterian, to get in somehow. He knew there were friends 
who looked upon the fence dividing the Churches as a sacred thing, 
but they had seen a great many fences pulled down, and he could 
only say that he believed there was a good time coming, and that 
it could not possibly be far off, when they would have a right to 
take up each other’s position. When that day came it would be 
of great importance that they should so guide the whole matter that 
there would be no sinking by either side of anything that was 
worthy of being retained. When they came to celebrate their 
second centenary, he wondered in which hall they would meet. 
Perhaps, he said, it would be in the Free Assembly Hall. They 
might possibly commemorate their next centenary services in 
St. Giles’ Cathedral—Applause—or even with his friends the 
Scottish Episcopalians in St. Mary’s Cathedral. (Laughter.) 
There would be great changes before another hundred years had 
gone past. 


The late Hlerander WMaciver, Lewis. 


N our last issue we mentioned that this old worthy had passed 
away. We now endeavour to give a brief sketch of his life 
and character. In the year 1805 Alexander Maciver was born in 
the parish of Lochs, Lewis, and about the age of eighteen he 
underwent a radical change. At this time there was a blessed 
awakening throughout the island, when many were brought to a 
saving knowledge of Christ. These days are now long passed 
away, and successive years have done their work in calling the 
children of grace, who were then raised up, to their eternal rest. 
One of the last of that generation, if not indeed the very last, was 
Alexander Maciver. Soon after he was converted he attended a 
school taught by the late honoured William Urquhart, who was 
for some time a teacher in Lochs. William took notice of his 
pupil as a promising lad, and suggested to him the advisability of 
his following up his elementary course of education with a view to 
preparation for the gospel ministry. This advice was for some 
time acted on, but at length, owing to ill health and depression of 
mind, this course had to be abandoned. During this period of 
trial our friend went through deep waters that had their own effect 
on his whole after life. His grieved soul shunned consolation, 
and when he sought comforters he found none. Such had not 
been his state of mind before this fiery trial met him. For when 
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he first came to know the Lord, the glory of His name shone 
forth in everything, so that, turn what way he would, he saw the 
beauty of God’s thoughts revealing itself to him. Sea and earth; 
and sky were all new now. But his sky became overcast, and 
for a time neither sun, moon, nor stars were visible. Troubles 
great filled his soul, and these troubles lasted for a space of a few 
years. At this time among other visitors who came to see him 
was Finlay Munro, and of his visit and conversation Alexander 
retained a vivid memory. Contrary to expectation, these great 
troubles passed away, but they left him with shattered health that 
seemed to promise no long sojourn in this world. This shattered 
health, however, remained with him to his old age, and thus he 
was a marvel to many, and not least of all to himself. Like most 
of his neighbours, for some years he spent the fishing season on 
the East Coast, and here he came into contact with such men as 
Donald Mackay, Clashchreggan, and Alexander Gair. ‘The first 
time he met Donald was in a house near Lybster, and as an 
illustration of the latter’s brevity and sententiousness in social 
worship, Sandy used to tell of the first grace he heard Donald 
utter, ‘“‘ Advance the kingdom of thy dear Son, and destroy the 
kingdom of the devil.” At Helmsdale our friend made the 
acquaintance of his future wife, one that was like-minded with 
himself. After her death he married again, but died a widower. 
During his long life he took an active part in the work of his 
Master’s house in Lewis, and wherever he went. Huis heart’s 
delight was to be engaged in such services. Prayer, singing, 
reading, and exposition were his happiest exercises on earth. 
When he himself engaged in any exercise he held the attention 
of his hearers. He possessed a fine doctrinal discrimination, 
and thus his statements of doctrine were clear and systematic. 
But what he excelled in was in delineating Christian experience, 
its joys and sorrows, its failures and victories, its ups and downs. 
In applying the features of natural life around him to the realm 
of grace he likewise excelled. He kept his eyes open to see in 
nature illustrations of Scripture, and thus in connection with 
what he saw around him we remember him to have illustrated in 
particular the parables and figures of our Lord. Speaking once 
of “ first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” he 
referred to the growth of the divine life in the believer’s heart 
and experience, as shown forth in what each of us could see for 
himself. ‘‘When the corn is in the ear the nights are short and 
the days are long, and it is the summer time of the whole year. 
Then the stalk stands up erect. This is the boldness of access 
obtained by the yonng Christian when enjoying the light of the 
sun of righteousness. True, the night does intervene, but at this 
part of his course the night does not last long, and day soon 
breaks. But as the ear fills, the head of the stalk gets heavier 
and heavier, and as it grows heavier it bends and bows down- 
ward, as though afraid to look up. Now, the nights are growing 
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longer and the days shorter. There may be less sunlight, but 
the corn is ripening for the harvest and the sickle. And when 
the appointed time comes it is cut down. So the Christian 
advancing in grace has to live less on sense and finds abundant 
reason for hanging his head in shame. Yet he is ripening for the 
heavenly garner, and when the due time comes he will go to his 
own place.” At Friday question meetings he was ever an 
esteemed and welcome speaker. Having been himself in the 
depths and on the heights, he knew well how to deal with those 
alike who were tried and those who were rejoicing. 

His old age was beautiful, and the sunset most beautiful of all. 
He had fought a good fight, he had kept the faith. When in 
1893 our congregation was formed in Stornoway our venerable 
friend conducted the meetings. He was already in his eighty- 
ninth year. But for some time his youth seemed to be renewed, 
and his addresses were delivered with a vigour not only wonder- 
ful for a man of his age, but more particularly for one whose 
health had been long enfeebled. By taking the step involved in 
casting in his lot with us he alienated many of his old friends. 
Not that he cherished cold feelings towards them, but he 
experienced unkind treatment from many. ‘This grieved him, but 
he bore it all with Christian meekness. His heart was bound up 
in the prosperity of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and his zeal for 
truth and righteousness led him to stand by the Word of God in 
its integrity and by those doctrines that are founded upon it. The 
congregation in Stornoway was much in his thoughts, and when 
two of its office-bearers visited him on his deathbed he sent a 
solemn message to his old friends in parting. He told them to 
“remember the great eternity that was before them, and to see to 
it that their hopes were founded on the Christ revealed in the 
Scriptures. No other Saviour would stand the test of the great 
day. Let them see that they had their life from the Lord’s 
death. Anyone who professed to have spiritual life, and who 
drew it from any other fountain would find it to be an eternal 
death, unless sovereign grace intervened.” 

The last time he visited his many friends in Stornoway was on 
the occasion of the funeral of the late Mrs. Nicolson of Laxdale. 
He then lectured at some meetings with all his old vigour, and 
even with more than his usual life and freshness. His health, 
however, showed now dangerous symptoms, and he hastened to 
return homewards. After reaching his home at Ramish he 
lingered on for four months. At times he seemed to forget 
where he was, and if he saw any about him would engage in 
prayer or lecture as though in a public meeting. His faculties 
were fresh up to the last, and his interest in the public affairs 
of the Church. For a while his faith was severely tried, but it 
came out of the furnace victorious. He then spoke of the trial 
he had just passed through, and of the victory granted him 
through grace, ‘Long have I been trying to keep myself from 
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sin, and have been ready to draw myself out of my Father’s 
hands. Now, however, I lie in His hands, and do not wish to 
withdraw myself from His hold. O Father, wilt thou now take 
me to be with Thee? Iam resigned to Thy will. If it be Thy 
pleasure that I go, that is welcome. If it be Thy will that I stay, 
and even suffer here, let Thy will be done. All my keeping of 
myself has been but Thy keeping of me, and I thank Thee for 
keeping me faithful to Thy cause and truth in spite of the 
enmity of hell. For hell has opened her mouth at my weak 
testimony. Friends, I would not take myself out of my Father’s 
hands for all the world. I have ceased to keep myself. I am 
depending entirely on His keeping of me. What has His 
keeping been to me! No thanks seven thousand times to the 
enmity of hell.” 

For a number of years death had been a cause of anxiety to 
him, lest in the weakness of the last struggle he should say what 
would cause another to stumble. For some time, however, before 
he passed away, this fear had gone, and in his last illness he 
seemed after one period of trial to enjoy almost unbroken com- 
munion with his Redeemer. The last words of consciousness 
were his favourite text, ‘‘ Happy are thou, O Israel, who is like 
unto thee! a people saved by the Lord.” Speaking once of 
faith, hope, and love, he said that ‘‘eternal love, when it takes 
possession of those beloved, manifests itself in these three ways. 
When, however, the ransomed soul enters the eternal world, the 
three revert to their original oneness, for love is the life of the 
eternal world.” Now that life has been entered on, and the 
Redeemer’s prayer has received fulfilment once more, “ Father, 
I will that they also whom thou hast given me be with me where 
I am; that they may behold my glory which thou hast given me ; 
for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” 
Alexander Maciver entered on his rest on the 19th November, 
1896, in the g2nd year of his age. J. M 


Flasdair Mactombair. 


CHIONN mios air ais dh’innis sinn @’ ar luchd-leughaidh 

gun do chaochail an seann duine fiughail so agus gheall 
sinn gum biodh iomradh air eachdraidh a bheatha agus air a chliu 
againn air son a mhios so. 

Rugadh Alasdair anns a bhliadhna 1805 ann an Leodhas. 
Mun robh e fichead bliadhna a dh’ aois thainig atharrachadh 
slainteil air: aig an am so bha dusgadh beannaichte air feadh 
eilein a dhuthchais nuair a bha moran air an toirt gu eolas 
spioradail air Criosd agus slighe na slainte. ’S fhada o chaidh an 
uair sin seachad a nis agus bha na bliadhnachan mar a chaidh iad 
seachad a’ gairm dhachaidh gu’m fois cloinn nan gras a chaidh a 
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thogail aig an am sin. Bha Alasdair air fear do’n fheadhainn mu 
dheireadh do’n linn sin-Goirid an deigh dha bhi air iompachadh 
chaidh e do’n sgoile a bha seann Uilleam Urchadan diadhaidh a 
cumail ann an sgire nan Loch. Thug Uilleam an aire dha mar 
ghille ro-ghealltanach agus chomhairlich e dha leantuinn air 
aghaidh leis a sgoile le suil ri obair na ministreileachd. Ghabh 
Alasdair a chomhairle so agus lean e car uine ris an ionnsachadh 
ach mu dheireadh gheill a shlainte agus thuit e ann am 
mimhisnich. Chaidh e a nis tre uisgibh domhain agus_buair- 
idhean lionmhor agus bha buaidh aig na nithibh sin air fad a 
bheatha as an deigh. Bha ’anam a diultadh solas a ghabhail agus 
luchd-comhfhurtachd cha d’ fhuair e nuair a dh’ iarr e iad. 
Cha-n ann mar sin a bha inntinn roimhe so mun tainig an deu- 
chainn theinnteach so. Oir nuair a thainig e an toiseach gu eolas 
a ghabhail air an Tighearn chunnaic e gloire Dhe a dealrachadh 
anns na h-uile nithibh cruthaichte. Agus mar sin ge be air bith 
rathad o thionndaidheadh e bha e faotainn maise agus oirdheirceas 
smuaintean Dhe ’gan taisbeanadh fein dha. Bha sealladh ur aige 
air muir agus tir air an iarmailt agus na h-uile nithibh timchioll 
air. Ach a nis dh’ fhalbh an solus so uaith. Bha e’ga iomain 
le gaoith nam buairidhean. Cha bu leir dha grian no gealach no 
reultan. Lionadh ’anam le trioblaid, dh’ iadh dorninnean geura 
a bhais uime rinn piantan ifrionn greim air. Chaidh moran d’a 
chairdean a choimhead air agus nam measg bha Fionnladh 
Munro agus bha deadh chuimhne aig Alasdair gu deireadh a la 
air Fionnladh agus air a chomhradh. Ach mu _ dheireadh 
thionndaidheadh sgaile a bhais gu maduinn. Thainig e a ris 
chum an t-soluis agus chunnaic e fireantachd Dhe. Ged a fhuair 
e thairis air an trioblaid inntinn mhoir so bha a shlainte gle 
bhriste agus bha e anacomasach air obair throm sam bith a 
dheanamh. Cha robh e coltach gum biodh e fada beo anns an 
t-saoghal so: fhuair e ma ta saoghal fada ged a lean a shlainte a 
bhi gle bhriste. Bha so ’na aobhar iongantais do mhoran agus 
dha fein cuideachd. 

Coltach ris a chuid a’s mo d’a choimhearsnaich chaidh e air son 
beagain bhliadhnaidh gus an Aird an ear aig am an_iasgaich., 
Ann an sin fhuair e eolas air moran do na h-aithriche diadhaidh 
mar a bha Domhnull Macaoidh chlais-a-chreagain agus Alasdair 
Gearr. A cheud uair a chunnaic e Domhnull thachair iad a 
bhi anns an aon tigh fagus air Liath bost. Dh’ iarr Domhnull 
beannachd air urachadh a bha iad a faghail agus mar chomharadh 
agus dhearbhadh air cho sgiobalta agus a bhiodh na seanairean sin 
air ceann dleasdanais fhollaisich is tric a dh’innseadh Alasdair an 
t-altachadh sin. “Cuir air aghaidh cinneachadh rioghachd Mic 
do ghraidh agus cuir as do rioghachd an donais.” Cha robh e 
fada ach bha moran ann. ’S ann an nuair a bha Alasdair anns 
an duthaich sin a fhuair e a cheud bhean a bha a dh’ aon 
inntinn ris fein. Nuair a chaochail ise phos e an dara uair ach 
chaochail e ’na bhantrach. 
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Re a bheatha fhada bha e gniomhach ann an obair tighe a 
Mhaighstir ann an Leodhas agus anns gach aite far an tachradh e 
a bhi. Bha tlachd a chridhe anns an t-seirbhis agus cha robh e 
’g iarraidh an tuilleadh toilinntinn anns a bheatha so na 
gheibheadh e eadar urnuigh agus seinn agus leughadh. Nuaira 
bhiodh e fein an ceann na seirbhis ghlacadh e aire an t-sluaigh. 
Bha fior-bhreithneachadh aige ann an teagasgan na firinn agus 
mar sin bha e an comhnuidh soilleir agus ordail nuair a laimhsich- 
eadh e iad. Ma bha teagasg ann ni’s trice air am biodh e 
tighinn na cheile ’sann air gradh siorruidh an Athair, a Mhic agus 
an Spioraid Naoimh agus toradh a ghraidh sin ann a bhi tarruing 
am fagus air an Athair le obair an Spioraid tre eifeachd fuil 
Chriosd nam peacach bochd a thaghadh o ghras chum uchd- 
mhacachd na cloinne. Ach ’sann gu h-araidh nuair a laimh- 
sicheadh e fein fhiosrachadh na h-eaglais a bhiodh a ghliocas agus 
a thairisneachd rim faicinn. Labhradh e m’an aoibhneas agus 
ma’m bron—uairean air an togail an airde uairean eile air an 
leagadh a sios uairean ’gan claoidheadh leir naimhdibh agus ’gan 
ruagadh agus a saltairt orra. Bha aon ni sonruichte eile aige: 
bha a shuilean fosgailte gu bhi faicinn samhlaidhean anns a 
chruthachadh air nithibh spioradail. Tha cuimhne againn aon 
uair air e a bhi labhairt air “an tus am fochann an deigh sin an 
dias agus an deigh sin an lan-arbhair anns an deis.” ’Tha so ’na 
shamladh air beatha Dhe ann an anam a Chriosduidh. Nuair a 
tha an t-arbhar a tighinn fo dheis tha na h-oidhchean goirid agus 
na laithean fada agus ’se so an t-am a’s grianaiche do’n bhliadhna 
uile gu leir. Tha an coinnlein an sin a seasamh direach suas ris 
an iarmailt. ’Se so freagradh deadh choguis tre shoillseachadh 
“Grian na fireantachd” air an anam ni a tha an Criosduidh og 
gu tric a mealtuinn. Is cinnteach gu bheil an oidhche a tighinn 
eadhon aig an am so ach chaneil i mairsinn fada agus cha’n fhada 
ach am bris anlaaris. Tha fas mor ann. Ach nuair a tha an 
dias a lionadh tha ia fas nis Truinne agus a toirt air a cheann a 
bhi cromadh agus a lubadh sios mar gum biodh eagal air 
sealltuinn suas. Nise tha na h-oidhchean a fas ni’s faide agus na 
laithean ni’s giorra agus ma dh’fhaoidte cha’n eil a ghrian cho tric 
ann. Ach tha an t-arbhar ag abuchadh air son a chorrain agus 
an fhoghair. Agus nuair a thig am foghar gearrar siose. ’Sann 
mar sin cuideachd a tha an seanna Chriosduidh. Mar a theid e 
air aghaidh ann am beatha nan gras tha e ga shaoradh o bhi 
tighinn beo air fairichidhean agus tha e ag abuchadh ann a bhi 
siu bhal cha’n ann a reir seallaidh ach a reir creidimh. Tha e a 
faotainn iomadh aobhair a mach air son a bhi cromadh a chinn 
fo naire. Ach air son sin tha e fas nis ullaimhe air son ’aite fein 
shuas agus nuair a thig an t-am theid e an sin. 

Air Di-haoine na ceisde bha e riamh ’na fhear labhairt taitneach 
do chloinn nan gras. Bha e fein anns na doimhneachdaibh agus 
air an t-sliabh agus b’ aithne dha laimhseachadh cor nam bochd 
co dhiubh a bha iad anns an dorch no anns an t-solus. 
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Bu bhoidheach a shean aois agus nuair a bha a ghrian a dol 
fuidhe ’sann bu mbhaisiche a bha e uile. Bha e ri deadh 
chombrag-chrioch-naich e a chursa ghleidh e an creidimh. 

Anns a bhliadhna 1893 nuair a thainig an dealachadh anns an 
Eaglais agus a thoisich an coimh thional againn an Steornobhagh 
air a bhi cruinneachadh ’se Alasdair a bhiodh air ceann na 
coinneimh agus re uine bha ’oige air ath nuadhachadh agus ged a 
bha e 88 bliadhna a dh’ aois b’iongantach cho cumhachdach 
soilleir agus a bha a ghuth gu h-araidh nuair a bha e cho diblidh 
fad a bheatha. Nuair a dh’ fhag e an Eaglais anns an robhe 
chaill e moran d’a chairdean ged a bha am fuachd a nochd iad 
dha ’na bhron cha do ghluaiseadh e o sheasmhachd ’fhiannis. 
Ghiu lain e gach ni ann an spiorad na macantachd. Bha a 
chridhe ceangailte suas ann an soirbheachadh aobhair Chriosd- 
agus thug ’eud air son fireantachd agus fiorghloine na flrinn air 
seasamh air taobh na muinntir a chum ri seann steidh na-h- 
Eaglais shaoire. Bha an coimh thional ann an Steornobhagh gle 
dhluth ri a chridhe agus nuair a chaidh dithis do’n luchd 
dreuchd a choimhead air agus e air leabaidh a bhais chuir e fios 
leo thun a choimhthionail. Dh’ iarr e orra cuimhneachadh air an 
t-siorruidheachd mhoir a tha rompa agus a thoirt an aire gur ann 
air Criosd air fhoillseachadh anns an fhocal a bhiodh an dochas 
steidhichte-oir cha deanadh ni eile a chuis aig an la mhor. Dh’ 
iarr e orra bhi cinnteach gum biodh am beatha aca o bhas 
Chriosd oir an fheadhainn aig am bheil a bheatha so bidh iad 
maille ri Criosd gu siorruidh. Neach sam bith aig an robh beatha 
a tobar eile gheibheadh e mach gum biodh i ’na bas mur tigeadh 
gras anns an eadairginn. 

An uair mu dheireadh a bha e ann an Steornobhagh thainig e gu 
bhi lathair aig tiodhlacadh a bhana charaid urramaich Ban trach 
Caluim Mhic-Neacail ann an Giurseadar. Chum e_ beagan 
choinneamh aig an am so agus bha e cho sgairteil agus a bha e 
riamh agus ni bu bheothail agus urail eadhon na b’ abhaist dha 
bhi. Bha a shlainte ma ta a briseadh agus e fein a dol uaith agus 
chaidh e dhachaidh. Bha e ceithir miosan beo andeigh so. Aig 
amannaibh dhichunnhnicheadh e far an robh e agus nam faiceadh 
e neach no dithis a stigh rachadh e an ceann na h-urnuigh no an 
fhocail mar gum biodh e air ceann coinneimh. Bhaa bhu adhan 
air an cumail ris gus a chrich agus bha togail aige ri gnothuichean 
follaiseach na h-Eaglais. Car uine bha a chreidimh air a 
dhearbhadh gle mhor ach thainig e a mach as an amhuinn gun 
chron. An sin dh’ innis e mu’n deuchainn agus mar a shaor an 
Tighearn e. Ag coimhead air ais air a bheatha thubhairt e gun 
robh e daonnan a feuchanin ri e fein a ghliadhudh o gach coslas 
uilc agus ullamh air e fein a tharruing a lamhan ’Athar ach a nis 
bha e soilleir gur e Iehobhah a ghleidh e. Thug e buidheachas 
dha airson gun do ghleidheadh dileas e ri’ fhirinn agus sin dh 
aindeain innleachdan agus naimhdeis na h-ifrioun. ‘Tha mi nis 
‘nam luidhe ann an lamhaibh m’ Athar agus chaneil mi ag 
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iarraidh mi fhein a thoirt as a sin. Deanadh e mar is toil leis 
ma chi e freagarach mo thoirt as a so tha mi reidh ri’ thoil agus 
ma chi e iomchuidh gum fuirichinn seadh agus gum fuilinginn an 
so a thoil gun robh deanta. Sguir mi o bhi gam ghleidheadh 
fhein tha mi ’gam fhagail fhein air a ghleidheadhsa. Cah 
toirinn mi fein a gleidheadh m’ Athar airson an-t-saoghail. 

Bha e fada fo eagal roimh ’n bhas oir dh’fheudadh e nithean a 
radh aig a chrich a bhiodh nan ceap-tuislidh do fheadhainn eile. 
Ach air son beagain uine roimh a bhas dh’fhalbh an t-eagal so 
uaith agus aig a chrich bha e mar gum biodh e sealbhachadh 
cochomuinn gun bhriseadh ris an Tighearn. Bé na briathran 
deireannach a chualns aige rann a bhiodh aige gle thrie ‘‘Is sona 
thu o Israel co tha cosmhuil riut sluagh air a shaoradh leis an 
Tighearn.” Bha e aon uair a bruidhinn air creidimh dochas agus 
gradh-agus gur e gradh a’s mo dhiubh. Thubhairt e gum bheil 
an gradh siorruidh nuair a tha e gabhail seilbhe dhe a chuspairean 
’ga thaisbeanadh fein anns na tri grasan sin Ach nuair a shuibh 
las an t-anam as an t-saoghal so thig na tri gu bhi ’nan aon mar 
a bha iad riamh a thaobh gne agus mar a bha iad an toiseach. 
’Se an gradh eileamaid na siorruidheachd. Fhuair e fein an gradh 
iomlan sin a nis agus aon uair eile tha eadar ghuidhe Chriosd air 
freagradh fhaotainn anns an nia dh’iarrE. ‘“ Athair, is aill leam 
an dream a thug tha dhomh gum bidh iad maille ruim far an 
bheil! Mia chum gum faic iad mo ghloir a thug thu dhomh.” 

Chaochail Alasdair air an naothadh la deug do cheud mhios a 
gheamhraidh so anns an dara bliadhna deug thar a cheithir 
fichead d’a aois. 


Wotes and Comments. 


A PRIEST KIDNAPPED IN Lonpon.—The Bishop of Marlborough 
when presiding on 7th November, at a meeting of the Highgate 
Auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, gave remark- 
able information with regard to a Romish Priest of Alsace who 
desired admission to the Church of England. The ppriest’s 
preparaticn for this purpose had been committed to him. He 
then found what a remarkable man that priest was. That man’s 
testimony was that in France and Spain there was, a few years 
ago, not one Bible in every thousand homes, but that things had 
since improved in this respect owing to the efforts of this Society. 
When the time, however, came for the priest’s admission to the 
Church he was suddenly found to be missing. It was afterwards 
discovered that one night when in Kensal Town, London, he was 
kidnapped, and eventually taken back to the place he left in France. 
Letters had been received from him since which showed that he still 
wrote under constraint. Zhe “cho states that the priest, who is M. 
Gurjot to name, was induced to temporarily visit the Continent on 
being assured by certain Roman ecclesiastics that his sister was 
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dangerously ill, and desired to see him. The latest information 
received in London is to the effect that he is incarcerated against 
his will in a Trappist monastery at Delenberg, New Lutterbach, 
Alsace, and is suffering seriously. 


THE MODERATORSHIP OF THE FREE ASSEMBLY.—This 
honour has been declined by Professor A. B. Davidson owing to 
infirm health, and the post has been conferred on Rev. Hugh 
M‘Millan, D.D., LL.D., of Greenock. 


THE SEASON IN FULL Swinc.—The annual ferment among 
the nations is now proceeding. At Archangel, New York, Berlin, 
Inverness, Copenhagen, and throughout Christendom all ranks 
and classes are celebrating Christmas. What is Christmas? 
Ostensibly it is a commemoration of the Heavenly birth of 
Christ—really it is a carnival of feasting and frivolity, seasoned in 
some places and cases by religious views and emotions. To 
devout persons who may think that they verily ought to mark 
the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth by some special observance 
we would point out that though the custom is very old, yet it is 
not old enough. It does not reach back to the times of the 
Apostles. Paul would have said of it “‘We have no such custom 
nor the Churches of God.” And like as God by blotting out from 
the remembrance of man the real place of the holy sepulchre 
has made vain all devout pilgrimages to the spot, so by quite 
hiding from human research the true date of the Saviour’s birth 
He has signified that anniversary commemorations of the event 
are not His intention. Let men busy themselves in fulfilling His 
whole revealed will (and then they will have enough to do) 
without heaping up ordinances of will-worship which, however 
pious they may be in appearance, are yet without all warrant of 
the Divine wisdom. 

To the promiscuous crowds of revellers throughout the Christian 
world who presume to associate Christ’s name with proceedings 
which resemble the heathen feasts to Jupiter or Bacchus, it may 
be fitting to say that Christ is a living King able to avenge all 
mockery of His name. In persons of a shrewd and cynical turn 
of mind it must excite very satiric thoughts to see newspaper 
editors, railway managers, theatre proprietors, and other individuals, 
who spend their whole lives breaking the Sabbath, and warring 
against the power of godliness—to see them suddenly seized with 
a fit of loyalty to Christ and crowding in with the wise men from 
the east to present their offerings—evergreens and congratulations, 
Are you indeed glad that this Grand Enemy of the works of the 
flesh was born in Bethlehem? What a sudden and superfluous 
piety is yours my friends! What a grotesque piece of new cloth 
on the old garment is this affectation of gladness at the birth of 
the king of Israel, contrasted with your well known hostility to all 
the main objects for which He died, and for which He now lives. 
Scottish Presbyterians who are beginning to dote on this Christ- 
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mas vanity may be reminded that the thing smells very strongly 
of the old cask. Christ-m#ass—the word sufficiently declares the 
origin of the thing. Scotchmen surely have become blind, 
they cannot see afar off, they have forgotten that at a great cost 
to Reformers and Covenanters was this nation purged from these 
vanities of a false religion. Romanists are glad to see Scottish 
Presbyterians dallying with their rites and ceremonies, and they 
shrewdly consider that falling in love with the forms and fashions 
of the worship of ‘“‘ Holy Church” will be an effectual inlet to her 
as yet unpopular doctrines. 


The Suppression of Convents. 
STARTLING INCIDENT. 


Sy eee at a meeting recently held in Exeter Hall for the 

suppression of convents, the Rev. W. Lancelot Holland, 
M.A., said there was a great deal of false sentiment about 
convents. It was usual in this country to regard them as the 
abodes of peace, love and sanctity, but they were the antithesis 
of all this. Behind those lofty walls all sorts of horrors were 
perpetrated. He created a deep impression on the audience by 
stating that not long since a girl was passing a convent and heard 
terrible screams from the grounds, and the piteous pleading, 
“Don’t put me there! oh, don’t put me there!” The cries 
subdued into low moans, which were heard more and more 
faintly till they ceased. It was not only this girl who heard them, 
but some men who were near. One said it made him feel ill to 
hear them, and they haunted him long after. This was not a 
solitary instance, for, when the priests have not fenced off the 
public out of earshot, cries of terror and pain have been repeatedly 
heard from convents. Nor is this surprising when we bear in 
mind that English law does not run in convents, but canon law is 
supreme. Mr. Holland gave samples of this law, of which the 
following is one: By that law it is ordered, ‘If a nun puts off the 
frock (z.e., attempts to escape from her confinement and be free 
from the three terrible vows) no allegation shall be heard, but, 
being compelled to return to their convents, they must be 
punished as apostates.” This punishment consists of imprison- 
ment, tortures, or death in the most hideous forms. The speaker 
referred to Dr. Wylie’s statement that convents come into collision 
with the most fundamental rights of the British constitution, viz., 
the rights of property, personal security, and the locomotive 
faculty. It has been said there is the Habeas Corpus Act. True, 
but it is not of the slightest use to a nun, any more than it is fora 
famished beggar to know that there is turtle soup in the 
mansion house.— Zhe Bulwark. 
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The Declaratory Hct and its Consequences. 


WE intend in this article to state several consequences, some 

of which have been already alluded to, that have flowed 
from the passing of the Declaratory Act into law by the courts of 
the Free Church. 

(1) The constitution of the Church has been essentially 
changed. Formerly the Confession of Faith was accepted by all 
without reservation or modification. Now, the Declaratory Act sets 
forth the Church’s modified relation to the doctrines of the Confes- 
sion. ‘This has revealed serious changes in the Church’s doctrinal 
beliefs. In fact, the Church in this Act declares itself in favour of 
doctrines that are quite inconsistent with, and opposed to the 
doctrines of the Confession. If the constitution of a Church is 
embodied in its standard documents, then the constitution is 
essentially changed when a new document, such as _ this 
Declaratory Act, is added, whereby the statements of its former 
documents are explained away or misinterpreted, and new state- 
ments of an inconsistent or contrary character are affirmed. 

(2) The Declaratory Act has now become, to all intents and 
purposes, the creed of the Free Church. The Confession has 
been set aside, and the views of all parties are now measured by 
the standard set up in this Act. If they come up to this standard 
nothing more is expected of them. All cases of heresy or 
discipline will therefore be tried by this test, and not simply by 
the Confession of Faith. 

(3) The Declaratory Act, in the last clause thereof, affirms that 
it is only *‘ the substance of the Reformed Faith” set forth in the 
Confession that is to be held fast in the Church. ‘‘ Diversity of 
opinion is recognised” on all points that do not touch this substance, 
There is no hiding here of a change of creed, however this change 
may be denied from pulpit or platform. “The substance of the 
Faith” is not defined, and therefore views of the most dangerous 
character may be declared as not touching the substance. 

(4) The Church, or in other words, the General Assembly, by 
the same clause, has been declared to be the final judge as to 
what is the substance of the faith. This leaves the whole creed 
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and constitution of the Church in the hands of the Assembly. 
This court is invested with an authority similar to that claimed 
by the Pope in the Church of Rome, so that it may add to or 
take from the doctrines of the Word of God. ‘The substance 
of the Faith” is therefore as large or as small as the Church, or 
the Assembly, chooses to make it. No one knows, therefore, 
how soon ‘the substance of the Faith” may vanish away altogether. 

(5) The Declaratory Act embodies in the creed of the Church 
errors of an Arminian, Semi-Pelagian, un-Presbyterian, Voluntary, 
and Popish character. This may seem a bold and incredible 
catalogue. Let anyone, however, apply himself to the examina- 
tion of the above Act, and he will find that, if language has any 
meaning at all, these errors are there declared as the belief of the 
Church. The names we give may not appear, but the realities 
show themselves with little disguise. ‘‘The substance of the 
Faith” has been left undefined, but the errors accepted by the 
Church are not so dealt with. They are sufficiently well stated. 
In the acceptance of these errors “‘the substance of the Faith” 
has been practically lost. 

(6) The Church, embracing ministers, office-bearers, and the 
whole body of the people, is involved in the guilt and consequences 
of adopting this Act. The General Assembly, it is true, declared 
that the Act was not binding on any particular person. Did that 
declaration make the Act any less the Church’s Act? Once the 
consent of the Church as a body was secured there was no 
necessity to make every particular individual accept it. That 
individual had already accepted it in his Church capacity. If 
there were any persons that were prepared to act so incon- 
sistently as to submit to one thing in their Church capacity which 
they in their private capacity disowned, then it would appear that 
the Church was cunning enough not to press them on this point. 
No one, therefore, was commanded to accept the Act by personal 
profession, so that objectors might rest with ease in the net in 
which they were caught. Some are inclined to think that the 
Act has only to do with office-bearers. But the office-bearers 
represent the people. The people are, therefore, equally involved. 
As a necessary consequence the people are now entitled, by the 
law of this Church, to hold the same views as the office-bearers 
in regard to the doctrines of the Act. What is right for the office- 
bearers to believe cannot be wrong for the people. 

(7) Persons may demand Baptism and the Lord’s Supper who 
accept Declaratory Act doctrines. Those office-bearers who 
profess to adhere to the principles of 1843, and have inconsistently 
remained in the Free Church, cannot refuse these sacraments to 
believers in this Act. The latter are entitled to all Church 
privileges. If these privileges should be refused, an appeal to the 
Assembly would speedily settle the question. 

(8) Again, persons are not bound to accept any teaching from 
the pulpit beyond the views contained in this Act. Ministers may 
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preach the soundest Calvinism, but the ordinary or the occasional 
hearer has a perfect right to say to himself, “ You may insist as 
you please, upon election, total depravity and such doctrines, but 
I am warranted by the authority of the whole Church to which 
you belong, yea, even by you, in your Church capacity, to believe 
quite different doctrines. I think that it is more likely the Church 
should be right, than any single individual minister ; and more 
than that, what can I make of the preaching of a minister who, 
by the creed of his Church declares one thing, while by his 
individual testimony declares quite another?” We see, therefore, 
that not only are private persons involved, willingly or unwillingly, 
in the guilt of this Act, but that all private persons whatsoever 
have a rightful liberty to accept no teaching whatsoever beyond 
that found in this Act. The serious effects such a state of matters 
may have on the minds of the people, especially of the young, it 
is sad to think of. 

(9) The body that has adopted this Act, has evidently given 
away its testimony for the truth. What legacy has it to leave to 
coming generations? A corrupt creed and an evacuated Bible. 
Take away the doctrines of grace from the Bible, and there is 
nothing left but an empty shell. The Free Church has, however, 
not only taken away the kernel, it has practically thrown away the 
shell. The infallibility and inspiration of the Scriptures have been 
denied, and the Church has condoned the denial. Its testimony 
for the Word of God and the invaluable doctrines of grace has 
been cast into the devouring depths of godless criticism by 
unbelieving teachers whom the Church delights to honour. 

(10) The last consequence we shall meantime mention is that 
it has become the bounden duty of all who esteem the Word of 
God and the doctrines of the Gospel to separate from a body 
which has so highly dishonoured Christ, and injured the souls of 
men by its procedure. The Lord hath said, ‘‘ Have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them.” 
—(Eph. v. 11.) Many interpret this passage, ‘“‘ Have fellowship, 
and reprove.” But the Word clearly says, ‘‘ Have zo fellowship,” 
and the further exhortation plainly means, ‘‘ but rather add to your 
lack of fellowship with these works, not silence, but reproof.” 


SairH the wise man in Prov. iv. 23, ‘‘ Keep thy heart with 
diligence,” or as in the original, “above” or “ before all keepings.” 
Before every watch, keep thy heart. You have many keepings 
that you watch unto; you watch to keep your lives, to keep 
your estates, to keep your reputations, to keep up your families ; 
but, saith he, above all these keepings, prefer that, attend to 
that of the heart, of your affections, that they be not entangled 
with sin; there is no safety without it. Save all other things 
and lose the heart, and all is lost, lost unto all eternity.— 
Dr. John Owen. 
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H Sermon. 


By THE Rey. DoNALD MACFARLANE, RAASAY. 


ae 


“¢ Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation, a 
stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation : he that 
believeth shall not make haste.”-—ISAIAH xxviii. 16. 


: 
SN 


i this passage of Scripture we see a glorious light breaking 

forth in the midst of darkness. The promise of the Messiah 
renewed to the Church of God is that light. As all the rays of 
natural light emanate from the sun as their source, so all Gospel 
promises proceed from Christ, the Son of righteousness ; and they 
all point to Him as the only hope of sinners. “For all the 
promises of God in him are yea, and in him Amen, unto the 
glory of God.”—(2 Cor. i. 20.) 

The state of the true religion was very low when this promise 
was given, as may be gathered from the context, and the first 
chapter of this prophecy. The people in general were bad, but 
their rulers were worse. They were scoffers at the Word of the 
Lord. ‘Wherefore hear ye the Word of the Lord, ye scornful 
men, that rule this people which is in Jerusalem.”—(v. 14.) And 
notwithstanding the divine threatenings denounced against them, 
they were making themselves secure: ‘‘ Because ye have said, We 
have made a covenant with death, and with hell are we at agree- 
ment; when the overflowing scourge shall pass through, it shall 
not come unto us: for we have made lies our refuge, and under 
falsehood have we hid ourselves.” —(v. 15.) But the Lord assures 
them that their refuges shall be no protection to them when He 
deals with them in judgment: ‘Judgment also will I lay to the 
line, and righteousness to the plummet: and the hail shall sweep 
away the refuge of lies, and the waters shall overflow the hiding 
place. And your covenant with death shall be disannulled, and 
your agreement with hell shall not stand; when the overflowing 
scourge shall pass through, then ye shall be trodden down by it.” 
(vs. 17, 18.) 

It was in these circumstances the promise was given. In the 
words of the text there are three things to which we would call 
your attention, viz. :— 

I.—The foundation spoken of. 

II.—The laying of the foundation, and 

I1].—The superstructure, or that which is built on the founda- 
tion. 

I.—The foundation. A foundation, as is well known, is the 
basis on which something is built. Christ is said to be a founda- 
tion because the church of believers is built on Him. And it is 
evident from Scripture that it is Christ that is meant by the stone 
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spoken of in the text. He is often spoken of in the Word of God 
under this figure. The apostle Paul says of the rock which was 
smitten by Moses in the wilderness, out of which the people 
received water, ‘‘ And that rock was Christ,” that is, a representa- 
tion of Him. The Psalmist says, “ He brought me up also out of a 
horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock.” — 
(Ps. xl. 2.); and there is no doubt but it is Christ that is signified 
by the rock there. Again, “The Lord is my rock and my fortress, 
and my deliverer: my God, my strength, in whom I will trust.”— 
(Ps. xvi. 2.) The apostle Peter, quoting our text, applies it to 
Christ. ‘‘ Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, Behold, 
I lay in Zion a chief corner stone, elect, precious: and he that 
believeth on him shall not be confounded.”—(1 Peter ii 6.) 
Christ speaks of Himself as the rock upon which His Church is 
built. ‘‘ And upon this rock I will build my church ; and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.—(Matt. xvi. 18.) Some say 
that Peter is the rock, but Peter himself says, as we have seen, 
that Christ is the rock, and we believe him. Paul again says, 
“For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.”—(1 Cor. iii. 11.) 

From these Scripture references—and many more might be 
added—it is evident that the Lord Jesus Christ is the person 
meant by the stone laid in Zion fora foundation. ‘The Church of 
believers has but ove foundation, and that foundation is Jesus 
Christ, as Paul asserts. He who is the foundation is God. No 
creature, man or angel, can be the ground of a sinner’s hope for 
eternity: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord ; Cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from 
the Lord.”—(Jer. xvii. 5.) ‘‘ Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is.”—(v. 7.) Christ as to 
His divine person is God, equal with the Father in nature, 
power, and glory. He is the brightness of the Father’s glory, and 
the express image of His person, upholding all things created by 
Him, by the word of His power. When in His state of humilia- 
tion on earth He was the Son of man, who was at the same 
time, with regard to His Godhead, in heaven. This could only 
be true of Him who was God as well as man. <A mere creature 
cannot be in heaven and on earth at the same time. He claimed 
to be God equal with the Father, “I and the Father are one,” 
and He proved that claim by the miracles which He performed. 
He healed all manner of sickness, raised the dead to life, and did 
many other wonderful works, which none but God could do. So 
that He said to the Jews who denied His divinity, “If I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not, but if I do, though ye 
believe me not, believe the works: that ye may know, and believe, 
that the Father is me, and I in him.”—(John x. 37, 38.) It was 
necessary that He who was to be the Saviour of sinners, and the 
foundation of His church should be God, and of Christ it is true, 
“From everlasting to everlasting thou art God.”—(Ps. xc. 2.) 
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None can be the rock on which the Church is built but He of 
whom this is true. 

It was also necessary that He who was to be the foundation 
should be man as well as‘God. Without this He could not be 
the foundation of our hope. Christ is God-man. The Word that 
was from all eternity with God, and was God, was made flesh. 
He assumed human nature. It was in that nature He was the 
“tried stone.” ‘He took not on Him the nature of angels; but 
He took on Him the seed of Abraham.” He took on the 
nature of man, a true body and a reasonable soul. As the Father 
prepared that nature for His eternally begotten Son, the Son took 
it into union with His divine person. This was necessary that 
He might finish the work the Father gave Him to do. His 
divine person supported His human nature when suffering, and 
the dignity of His person added infinite efficacy and merit to His 
obedience unto death. But there is more than this to be said of 
Him who is the rock of our salvation. As God-man, Christ holds 
a threefold office as prophet, priest, and king. Now, although He 
is prophet and king when He is working out everlasting redemp- 
tion for His people, we think that it is chiefly in His przesthood 
He is the foundation laid in Zion. For it was in that office He 
magnified the law, and made it honourable, and laid the founda- 
tion of our salvation. But more on this subject when we come 
to speak of His sufferings. 

1. We have hitherto been speaking of Christ as the stone laid 
in Zion for a foundation. We shall now come to consider what 
is said of the stone. It is ‘‘a tried stone.” The word, “tried,” 
must refer to the sufferings of Christ. If the stone signifies 
Christ, as most assuredly it does, the trial of it cannot have any 
other meaning than His sufferings. Christ was tried by suffering. 
Suffering is a trial. God’s people are tried by suffering, wicked 
men are tried by suffering, but Christ was tried that He might be 
the foundation of our hope for eternity. ‘He suffered, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” He suffered in 
His human nature. It was for the end that He might suffer He 
became man. As God He could not suffer. But He took that 
difficulty away, as Paul observes, ‘‘Who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men; and being found 
in fashion as a man he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross.”—(Phil. ii. 6-8.) Christ 
suffered in His soul and body. He took the place of His people 
under the broken law, and as they sinned in soul and body, and 
thereby incurred the curse of the law, He had to suffer in His 
whole human nature. He was made a curse for His people that 
they might be delivered from the curse of the law. During His 
state of humiliation He was ‘“‘a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.” He was the “tried stone.” By whom was Christ 
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tried? He was tried by men, He was tried by devils, and He was 
tried by His own Father. Sin made His people liable to 
suffering from these three parties, and Christ, as their surety and 
substitute, must suffer from them. Yea, He is willing to suffer 
all that the law required as a satisfaction for the sins of those 
given Him in the everlasting covenant. ‘He loved his church 
and gave himself for it.” 

(1) He was tried by men. David prayed that He should not 
fall into the hands of man. But the New Testament David fell 
into the hands of sinful men, and that when they were at their 
worst. They could not be worse on this side of hell. There 
is such a thing as restraining grace, which keeps wicked men 
from going all the length they would go in wickedness, and which 
they would go, were it not for that restraint by which they are 
bound, as with a chain in God’s overruling providence. Satan is 
said to be bound, and wicked men, who are his willing servants, 
are bound by this restraint. And we thank God for it. But God 
withdrew that restraint from the generation who crucified the Lord 
of glory. He left them to themselves. And what evil will not 
sinful men do if left to themselves? This is clearly seen in the 
cruel treatment which Jesus received when He was delivered into 
the hands of sinful men. That generation left to themselves 
were more like wild beasts than reasonable beings. They are in 
Scripture compared to- bulls, dogs, unicorns, &c. Men of all 
ranks, ages, and professions were combined against the Lord and 
His anointed. Kings, judges, priests, soldiers, and others, rose 
up in fury against Him. The Church that professed to be the 
Church of God thirsted for His blood. They rejected His claim 
as the Messiah ; they mocked His prerogatives as king, prophet, 
and priest of His Church. They scourged Him; they spat upon 
His face ; they struck Him with their hands; they cried, ‘‘ Away 
with him, away with him, crucify him.” They nailed Him to the 
cursed tree. They crucified the Lord of glory! They showed 
no pity for the ‘man of sorrows.” They had no mercy for Him 
who is plenteous in mercy to miserable sinners. In their wild 
treatment of the Son of God they were more like incarnate devils 
than men. Surely ‘the carnal mind is enmity against God.” 
Surely in man by nature ‘no good dwelleth.” Those who say that 
some good dwelleth in him would do well to think of how fallen 
nature showed itself in the sufferings of Chr.st, and sinful nature 
is still the same. 

(2) He was tried by devils. It is hard to say whether Christ 
suffered more from men than from these evil spirits. There are 
some things that men can do that devils cannot, and there is some 
things devils can do that men cannot. But one thing is sure, 
both were of one mind against the Lord. Both were actuated by 
the same spirit of enmity against Him, and both exerted all their 
power to inflict suffering on Him. But they differed in the 
methods used. Men used physical force. They crucified Him 
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by wicked hands, devils used temptation. The former wounded 
His body, the latter harassed His soul with temptations. To be 
tempted is a great trial, inasmuch as it causes mental suffering. 
Christ was tempted of the devil; and although He did not yield 
to the temptation, yet He suffered by it. The old serpent attacked 
the Saviour in the wilderness by three awful temptations. It is 
‘remarkable that as men denied His being the Son of God, the 
devil made an attack upon His Sonship too. “If thou be the 
Son of God.” It is a bad sign when men and Satan agree in 
their views and use the same arguments. But in all bis attacks 
Christ met him by the sword of the Spirit, and made him retreat 
for a season. It was but for a season. For it would appear 
that in the last sufferings of Christ the prince of darkness, with all 
his hellish host, attacked Him again so as to intimidate His 
human nature in view of the awful cup of wrath which the Father 
gave Him to drink. But in this he was defeated also, for Christ 
said, ‘The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it?” He did drink it. Who but the Blessed One Himself knows 
what He suffered from evil spirits ? 

(3) He was tried by His own Father. O, has not the Father’s 
beloved Son suffered enough from men and devils? He suffered 
much, but it is not enough. It is not enough for the glory of the 
Father, it is not enough for the love of the Son, it is not enough 
for the justice of the law, it is not enough for the bruising of the 
head of the serpent, and it is not enough for the redemption of 
His people. He must suffer more, He is willing to suffer more. 
As yet He only suffered from creatures, He must suffer from God 
Creatures cannot inflict the punishment of sin but in a small 
measure: it requires the arm of Almighty God to inflict that 
punishment. So it pleased the Father to bruise His Son, and to 
put Him to grief. ‘He spared not his own Son.” In the 
Garden of Gethsemane He bears visible marks of suffering. 
From the agony of His holy soul there oozes forth through the 
pores of His holy body a bloody sweat. There is no creature 
touching Him, He is suffering from the immediate hand of the 
Father. He is drinking the awful cup! Again, the hiding of the 
Father’s face from Him on the cross, causing His bitter cry, 
“My God, my God, why has thou forsaken me?” is another 
indication of how He was tried by His Father. It was after He 
had suffered from His Father He cried, ‘It is finished.” He 
glorified the Father on earth, He finished the work which He had 
given Him to do. By His death He made full atonement for the 
sins of His people, and is the foundation laid in Zion. In His 
priesthood Christ is the foundation. 

2. Christ as the “tried stone” is “a sure foundation.” ‘The 
foundation of God standeth sure.” It is “sure” on many 
accounts. (1) It is sure because nothing could satisfy the justice 
of the law of God but the obedience of Christ. The blood ot 
bulls and of goats could not do it. But Christ did it by the one 
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sacrifice of Himself. ‘Mercy and truth are met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.”—(Ps. viii. 5-10.) 
(2) It is sure in opposition to all other foundations. ‘Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” The house that was built on the sand fell because the 
foundation was zof sure. All who build their hope for eternity on 
their own righteousness, in whole or in part, shall perish, for that 
foundation is not sure. 

(3) It is sure because it is an everlasting foundation. The 
sandy foundation lasted for a short time, but when the trial came 
it gave way. But this foundation stood all the trial that was put 
upon it by men, evil spirits, and the wrath of God. It shall never 
give way. 

(4) It is sure because it is able to bear the weight of all heavy 
laden sinners trusting in Christ for salvation. Though you are as 
heavy laden with guilt as Manasseh was, come to Christ. He is 
able to save you, and to keep you from sinking into that place of 
woe where you deserve to be. This foundation can bear the 
weight of the chief of sinners. It has been found by the experi- 
ence of believers to be a sure foundation. They found no sure 
resting place till they came to Christ. All other foundations they 
tried failed. They now could trust millions of souls, though they 
had them, to this foundation. ‘hey can then recommend it to 
others. It is ‘‘a sure foundation.” 

3. Christ is also spoken of in the text as the “corner stone.” 
A corner stone is necessary in a building as well as a foundation 
stone. Christ is both in the spiritual building. As the founda- 
tion stone He supports the Church; as the corner stone He 
unites all believers, so that, although they are many, they are one 
church built on Him. He unites Jews and Gentiles. All 
believers are united to Christ, and united to one another. So 
the Apostle Paul says, ‘‘And (ye) are built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chiet 
corner stone; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord.”—(Eph. ii. 20, 21.) 
It is in Christ they ‘‘are fitly framed together.” But the corner 
stone is useful for another purpose. It beautifies the building as 
well as unites it. Christ beautifies the Church. The world saw 
no beauty in Christ, nor does it see any in His church. But all 
the spiritual beauty that is to be found among men in this world 
is in the people of God, and they derive all their beauty from 
Christ. They have a beautiful garment, the white robe of Christ’s 
righteousness, they have the beauty of holiness in so far as they 
bear the image of Christ. As they are in themselves, it is true 
that they have many defects and imperfections, but in Christ they 
are complete. You are not to judge of them as they are in them- 
selves, but as they are related to Christ. If you look at the stones 
in a building, apart from the corner stone, you may observe much 
roughness about them. But if you view the building as a whole 
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from the corner stone, you will see that there is beauty. Christ 
says of His church, ‘Thou art fair.” He sees more beauty in 
them than either the world or themselves can see. They are now 
imperfect, but they shall yet be made like unto Him who is 
“fairer than the sons of men.” 

II.—The laying of the foundation. Who lays it? The text 
says, “ Behold, I lay,” saith the Lord. The work of laying the 
foundation stone is not entrusted to any one. God reserved that 
honour to Himself. There are foundations laid by men for poor 
sinners, but these are not to be trusted in. None can stand but 
that which is laid by God. ‘Salvation is of the Lord.” He is 
the author of our salvation. 

1. When did God begin to lay the foundation? In eternity. 
The foundation of the Church was laid before that of the world 
was laid. The world shall come to an end, the Church is to last 
for ever. The foundation of the Church was laid in the eferna/ 
purpose of God. Christ, who is the foundation, says, ‘I was set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was. 
When there were no depths, I was brought forth; when there 
were no fountains abounding with water. Before the mountains 
were settled, before the hills was I brought forth: While as yet 
he had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part of 
the dust of the world. When he prepared the heavens, I was 
there: when he set a compass upon the face of the depth: When 
he established the clouds above: when he strengthened the 
fountains of the deep: When he gave to the sea his decree, that 
the waters should not pass his commandment: when.he appointed 
the foundations of the earth: Then I was by him, as one 
brought up with him: and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always 
before him; Rejoicing in the habitable part of the earth; and 
my delights were with the sons of men.”—(Prov. vili. 23-31.) God's 
eternal purpose is the original source of the salvation of sinners, 
and that purpose was according to His own will. (Eph. ili. 11.) 
In that eternal purpose everything pertaining to the salvation of 
His people was arranged, and Christ, who was to work out their 
redemption, was set apart by the Father. The foundation was 
laid firmly and deeply in the secret counsel of God. 

2. He laid it also in the revelation He first gave of His purpose. 
No creature knew God’s purpose of salvation till He made it known. 
And it was made known in the time of need. Man sinned, 
destroyed himself. But before the way of salvation is revealed, 
he is brought to trial, charged with his guilt, condemned. What 
is he todo? Is there a way of escape? It was then God said 
for the first time in this world, ‘‘In me is thy help.” ‘A word 
in season, how good it is.” And how was He to help? He laid 
help upon One that is mighty. He revealed Christ as the seed of 
the woman who was to bruise the head of the serpent, and who, 
in working out redemption for His people, was to be bruised 
Himself. He was revealed as the “tried stone ”-—the foundation. 
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God laid the foundation before our first parents in the first 
promise given of the Saviour of sinners. ‘This was good news to 
those who were on the eve of sinking into everlasting perdition 
under a load of guilt. It is good news to you, sinner. And He 
who revealed the foundation to them was able by His grace to 
build them on it. 

3. He laid the foundation in the institution of the bloody 
sacrifices of the Old Testament. These sacrifices were a type of 
Christ. They had no efficacy to take away sin, but as they 
represented Him. And all who were saved under that economy 
rested on Christ alone as the foundation of their hope. God set 
Christ before them in these types and shadows as the foundation, 
in order that the Church then might be built on Him. 

4. God laid the foundation in the death of Christ. He gave 
His Son to suffer, to die. ‘When the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his son, made of a woman, made under the 
law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.”—(Gal. iv. 4, 5.) Creatures could 
do nothing in causing the death of Christ, but as they were 
permitted by God. So Jesus said to Pilate, ‘‘Thou couldest have 
no power at all against me, except it were given thee from 
above.”—(John xix. 11.) So far as creatures were concerned in 
His death, it was the most wicked act ever perpetrated in this 
world, but so far as it waS the work of God, it was the greatest 
manifestation of His love ever made known to men or angels. 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
He gave Him unto death. 

5. The foundation is laid ministerially in the preaching of the 
Gospel. It is in this sense Paul says, “I have laid the founda- 
tion.”—(1 Cor. iii. to.) ‘‘We preach not ourselves but Christ 
Jesus the Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.”— 
(2 Cor. 4, 5.) In setting forth the way of salvation to perishing 
sinners he would know nothing save Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified ; and as for the ground of his own hope, he says, “‘ But 
God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross (sufferings) of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”—-(Gal. vi. 14.) This was also the 
preaching of the other apostles, and it is the preaching of all the 
true ministers of Christ. ‘here is a kind of preaching of Christ 
in our day, which is not the preaching of Him as the foundation. 
His example is to some extent set before sinners, but His atone- 
ment is ignored. It is not the preaching of Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified. The sure foundation is not set before sinners, 
and why? The preachers themselves are not built on Christ. 

6. Where is the foundation laid? He who laid it tells. It is 
laid in Zion. ‘Behold I lay in Zion,” &c. Zion means the 
visible Church. Christ’s name is made known in Zion, and is 
confined to that place. It has often been said that salvation is 
impossible outside the visible Church, and that, if rightly under- 
stood, istrue. lor as no stone can be built on a literal foundation 
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till it is brought to the foundation—where the foundation is— 
so no sinner can be built on Christ till he is brought within the 
visible Church, where Christ is. The apostle Paul is plain on 
this: ‘‘ How shall they believe in Him of whom they have not 
heard?” And in order that sinners throughout the world may 
be brought to Christ, the command is given, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” ‘‘So then 
faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.”— 
(Rom. x. 14-17.) 

IiI.—The superstructure, or that which is built on the founda- 
tion, The foundation was laid that a building might be erected 
upon it. Christ died that His people might live. In every 
building there is a builder. Who builds the Church? He who 
laid the foundation—God. So we read, ‘When the Lord shall 
build up Zion he shall appear in his glory.”—-(Ps. cii. 16.) 
When He built the world He appeared in the glory of His power. 
When He builds the church He appears in the glory of His grace. 
Then, if God is the builder, we need not fear that the church 
shall not be built, and when built, it will be to the praise of His 
glorious grace. 

t. Observe the means by which the Church is built on the 
foundation. In this work the Lord uses means. 

(1) He employs men in the work of building. Every builder 
has labourers, God has His. Who are these? Paul answers, 
‘For we are labourers together with God; ye are God’s husbandry, 
ye are God’s building.”—(1 Cor. ii. 9.) All the labourers are 
first built on Christ, and then they are sent forth to build the 
Church, as instruments in God’s hand. Paul was building before 
his conversion, but not on Christ as the foundation. He was 
building himself and others upon the sand, upon man’s own 
righteousness; and not till he was built on Christ was he 
employed as a labourer together with God. ‘There were many 
labourers in the Jewish Church, but they rejected the true 
foundation and corner stone. (Ps. cxviii. 22.) But in every age 
God has true labourers, prophets, apostles, and others in the 
early ages, and now He has ministers of the Gospel and others, 
and He shall have them till the end of time. All believers are 
expected, and are under obligations of grace, to do what they 
can, accurding to their several abilities and callings, to do their 
share in this glorious work. The prayers of God’s people are 
powerful means of carrying on this work. So it is written, ‘‘ When 
the Lord shall build up Zion. . . . He will regard the prayer of 
the destitute, and not despise their prayer.”—(Ps. cil. 17.) 
There are various other ways in which private Christians may be 
useful in advancing the Lord’s work in the world. There is work 
for each, work for all. 

(2) There are other means used as well as labourers. What 
are these means? Those appointed by God, and none other. 
‘he means appointed by Him for the building of His Church are 
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complete. They are not to be added to, nor taken from by men’s 
inventions. ‘They are the Word, the Sacraments, and prayer. 
The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are God’s Word ; 
there are two Sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These, 
along with prayer, are the means of grace which God has given 
for the building up of His Church in these last days. All 
other means besides these are but men’s inventions, and they 
are never owned of the Lord in building His Church. ‘To the 
law and to the testimony, if they speak not according to this word, 
it is because there is no light in them.”—(lIs. viii. 20.) 

(3) The Holy Spirit, the third person of the glorious Trinity, 
to whom is entrusted the work of applying the redemption 
purchased by Christ, works by these means. ‘The means, though 
divinely appointed, are in themselves ineffectual, but as they are 
used in the hands of the Spirit. We have the means, but we need 
the Spirit. As the Son, the second person, undertook in the 
everlasting covenant, to work out the redemption needed, the 
Holy Spirit, the third person, undertook to apply it to the heirs 
of salvation, and He will do this work. 

2. There is, lastly, the material built on the foundation to 
be considered. What is it? It is the Church. “And upon 
this Rock I will build my church.” The Church here means 
the Church of believers, as is evident from our text. ‘“ He 
that believeth shall not make haste,” as also from 1 Peter, il. 5: 
““Ye also, as living stones, are built up a_ spiritual house.” 
Believers are the stones built on Christ. 

(1) Observe first, the state in which the stones built on this 
foundation are found. What are these by nature, and where are 
they? They are not in Christ. They are not living stones. 
They are in a state of nature, ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins.”— 
(Eph. 1. 1.) They are the children of wrath, even as others 
(verse 3.) A great change must then take place before they are 
built on Christ. As the stones used in a building must be dug 
out of the quarry in which they originally are, and of which they 
form a part, before they are put in the building, so sinners must be 
taken out of the state in which they are by nature before they are 
in Christ. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.”—(John iu. 3.) As no 
stone ever came out of the quarry till it was taken out of it, so no 
sinner will ever come out of a state of nature till he is brought out 
of it by the Spirit of God. All who are built on Christ as the 
foundation are found in a state of nature, which is a state of sin 
and misery, but they are not left there. 

(2) Consider the change of state and nature which all built on 
Christ undergo. ‘They are taken out of their natural state by the 
Holy Spirit. How does the Spirit work? He works by His 
Word. He quickens.and awakens sinners by the terrors of the 
law. ‘‘And you hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses 
and sins.”—(Eph. ii. 1.) They did not quicken themselves, but 
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the Spirit quickened them. And when He begins His effectual 
work He uses the law first. ‘‘ By the law is the knowledge of 
sin.” When the law comes the sinner is not only awakened, but 
is also convinced of his sins. He now believes God’s testimony 
concerning him as a sinner. He sets to his seal that God is true. 
He is sure that he isa child of wrath, that he deserved God’s 
wrath, and he fears that wrath shall be his portion for ever. He 
is moved with fear, he cannot be any longer at ease in Zion. He 
has discovered for the first time that he has a lost soul. 
He asks in his inmost soul, “‘What must I do to be saved?” 
He knows that, if saved, something must be done to satisfy 
the law for his sins. God is just as well as merciful. And 
as he is as yet ignorant of the way of salvation, he begins 
to compound with the law. He tries his utmost to lay a 
foundation for the salvation of his precious soul. He forsakes 
every known sin, he endeavours to perform every known 
religious duty. He tries to keep the Sabbath day holy, he 
prays, reads God’s Word, attends on the means of grace, and 
seeks to be conscientious in everything. Such a person would 
seem to be broken off from the rock of which he formed a part, 
but he is not yet in Christ. Many a stone that was broken by 
the hammer that was never put in the building. Many a sinner 
that was to some extent awakened that was never savingly united 
to Christ. There is more required. He must be broken off 
irom the law as a covenant of works before he is in Christ, and 
this takes place in the case of all who are built on the sure 
foundation. ‘I through the law am dead to the law, that I 
might live unto God.”—(Gal. ii. 19.) ‘“‘ By the deeds of the law 
no flesh shall be justified.” Before a sinner is dead to the law, 
willingly dead to it, he is enlightened in the knowledge of Christ, 
in the knowledge of His person, His death, and finished work. 
So it is written, ‘“Ye also are become dead to the law by the 
body of Christ.”—(Rom. vii. 4.) The law is necessary as a 
means to convince of sin and misery, and to show the impossibility 
of salvation by it; but before sinners are brought to believe in 
Christ, the Word of the Gospel is necessary. It is the incor- 
rupuble seed by which the redeemed are regenerated, and it is 
such that believe in Christ. The unrenewed heart will never 
unite with Him, as clay and iron in the image could not be united. 
Christ, therefore, said, ““Ye must be born again.” As many as 
received Him were born of God. The Spirit, in all His graces, 
dwells in the new heart, and the first act of faith is to vecezve 
Christ, the second, which immediately follows, is to vest on Him 
alone as the foundation laid in Zion. 

(3) As in other buildings, there are stones of different sizes in 
the Lord’s house—small stones and large stones; all are needful 
to make up the building, and each has its proper place in it. 
Some are more public to the eye, others are hid in the wall. 
Ministers are public persons in the Church, set up as watchmen 
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on the walls of time; others are more private; both occupy the 
place assigned to them by the Great Builder. The one cannot 
say to the other, I have no need of thee; and the mark of the 
greatest is this, “I am less than the least.” © what a wonder to 
be the least stone, to have a place at all in the Church of 
Christ ! 

(4) What is remarkable about this house is, that unlike other 
buildings, a great part of the work of polishing the stones is 
carried on after they are placed in it. Believers are perfect as to 
their justification, but their sanctification is only begun. It is a 
progressive work. When they believed in Christ, they knew but 
very little of the fountain of corruption that dwells in them. 
When Christ made Himself known to them as their Saviour, and 
the Beloved of their souls, the carnal mind seemed to be dead, 
but they found out afterwards that it was not dead. So some 
have experienced more soul trials after their conversion than when 
they were awakened to a sense of theirlost condition. ‘‘O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?” is their cry till they are made perfect in holiness. But 
He that hath begun a good work in them will perform it until the 
day of Jesus Christ. 

(5) The work of building was begun in the garden of Eden, 
when sin entered the world now near six thousand years ago, and 
it is not yet finished. Many stones have been put in it since, 
“and yet their is room” for more. The good work shall go on 
progressing till the top stone is put on it. “The hands of 
Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this house; his hands 
shall also finish it.”—(Zech. iv. 9.) ‘‘He shall bring forth the 
headstone with shoutings, crying Grace, grace unto it” (verse 7). 
Then that world, which was used as a scaffolding, shall be 
taken down, but the Church built on Christ shal! stand immovable 
for ever. 

1. In conclusion, a word to the careless sinner. You have 
been born in a Gospel land—within the visible Church—-where 
Christ’s name is made known, You live in sin, in forgetfulness 
of God, and of the needs of your never dying soul. You are on 
your way to eternity, where you must be miserable for ever in 
hell, if you die without Christ. We beseech you in the name of 
Christ to pause, and to think of the eternal concerns of your 
precious soul ere it be too Jate. You are invited to Christ. Seek 
Him while He may be found, call on His name while He is near. 
Rest not till you find a saving interest in Him, till you are found 
in Him, and on Him as the foundation laid in Zion. If you 
perish eternally, we shall be free of your blood. 

2. To the self-righteous. You are building on a sandy founda- 
tion, which may give some support to a false hope, till you come 
to the floods of death. ‘Then the foundation shall give way under 
your feet, and you shall sink into that place of everlasting despair 
prepared for the devil and his angels. You also are invited to 
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Christ—the sure foundation ; and if you perish, we shall be free 
of your blood. 

3. To the Lord’s people. What a glorious foundation the 
Father provided for you! His own beloved Son in whom His 
soul delights. He spared not Him, but delivered Him up for you 
all. Think of the love of the Father in giving His own Son; 
think of the love of the Son in laying down His life for you; think 
of the love of the Spirit, who opened your eyes to see your need 
of Christ, who led you to Him, who enabled you to receive Him 
in the free offer of the Gospel. Let your meditation on God be 
sweet ; be swallowed up in contemplation of Him. You are often 
tossed with the tempest of temptation, you are burdened with a 
body of sin and death, you are afflicted with the manifold afflictions 
of this life, you are perplexed with doubts and fears, but the 
foundation of God stands sure under your feet; you shall never 
sink, you shall never perish. Christ says, ‘ Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” He died once, He lives for evermore. Be 
humble, be thankful. Live not to yourselves, but unto Him who 
died and rose again. Labour for the coming of His kingdom. 
Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. To Him be glory, both now and for ever.—Amen. 


Diary of the late William Sinclair 
of Wick. 


(Continued from page 336.) 


ANUARY 16th, 1884.—Rested fairly well. At worship sang 
part of the 145th Psalm. The sixth and seventh verses are 
very precious, but why makea difference? Every verse extols His 
glorious majesty, and oh, He is worthy of all glory, honour, praise, 
and blessing. Read the thirty-second chapter of Jeremiah. The 
prophet was instructed to buy a field for money; and now the 
Chaldeans were to take all. The providence seemed to contra- 
dict the promise. ‘Then came the word of the Lord unto 
Jeremiah, saying, Behold, I am the Lord, the God of all flesh ; is 
there anything too hard for me?’—(v. xxvi. 7.) The chapter 
makes all clear, and I remember when matters looked dismal with 
the Ropery Company through short fishings, the directors and 
others were for dissolving. I was much encouraged by what is 
revealed in this chapter, and accordingly bought their shares, and 
had no cause to regret. What cause of gratitude for His good- 
ness in providence to unworthy me and mine! There is nothing 
too hard for Thee. Wrote Mrs. Paterson, Thurso, and Donald 
Macdonald, Strathalladale. 
17th.—Rose to worship at half-past nine. Paul*sums up his 
work by telling that he preached “repentance toward God, and 
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faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ.” Holy Spirit, teach what to 
write. The holy law commands us to “love the Lord thy God.” 
The blessed Gospel declares that ‘‘God so loved.” ‘God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. Much more then, being now justified by his blood, 
we shall be saved from wrath through him.”—(Rom. v. 8,9.) “I 
in them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one; 
and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them, as thou hast loved me.”—(John xvii. 23.) ‘‘ Herein 
is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my 
disciples. As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you ; 
continue ye in my love.”—(John xiv. 8, 9.) Who can tell of the 
unsearchable love of God in Christ Jesus, from everlasting to 
everlasting? His people say, ‘‘ Behold what manner of love” is 
this. They love Him because He first loved them. Eternity 
will be unfolding it. Oh, then, what repentance ought to be 
toward God for not keeping ourselves in the love of God, and for 
doing that which He hates, thus grieving the ever blessed, loving 
Father. ‘*To whom much is forgiven, the same loveth much.” 
There also ought to be “faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“He that hath heard and learned of the Father cometh” to the 
Son, This is the will of the Father, that whosoever seeth the Son 
should believe on Him, that He came to do His will, and to lay 
down His life for the sheep. Who makes God a liar, but they 
that believe not that there is life in His Son? The fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah sets forth the glorious One, taking the low place 
of the transgressor, so making peace. ‘Be it known unto you, 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by him all that believe are 
justified from all things; from which ye could not be justified by 
the law of Muses.”—(Acts xiil. 38, 39.) May the love of Christ 
constrain us to live not unto ourselves, but unto Him who loved 
us, and gave Himself for us, the wonderful bridegroom of His 
Church. 

18th.—My general health better. Down stairs during the 
evening. While reading the eighteenth of Exodus I was led to 
remember some of the goodness of God during my past days in 
connection with my business affairs. ‘The wealthy people in and 
connected with Wick set the ropework agoing when I was born a 
poor child in Camster, and now the most of it is mine. “For 
neither got their sword the land, nor did their arm them save ; by 
thy right hand, arm, countenance ; for thou them favour gave.”— 
(Psalm xliv. 3.) In Exodus xviii. 8-11, it is said that ‘‘ Moses told 
his father-in-law all that the Lord had done unto Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians for Israel’s sake, and all the travail that had come upon 
them by the way, and how the Lord delivered them ; for in the 
thing wherein they dealt proudly He was above them.” It was 
good and wise counsel Jethro gave to Moses regarding his having 
too much to do among the people. ‘Thou wilt surely wear 
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away, both thou and this people that is with thee ; for this thing 
is too heavy for thee; thou art not able to perform it thyself 
alone. . . . Be thou for the people to God-ward.”—(v. 18, 19.) 
“Tf thou shalt do this thing, and God command thee so, then 
thou shalt be able to endure.”—(v. 23.) I ought to aim at follow- 
ing the counsel as far as I can. Moses did so. .‘‘And Jethro 
said, Blessed be the Lord, who hath delivered you out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand of Pharaoh . . . and 
Jethro took a burnt-offering and sacrifices for God.”—(v. 10-12.) 
Well done. ‘‘ Whoso is wise, and will these things observe, and 
them record, even they shall understand the love and kindness of 
the Lord. » (Psalm Cvii. 43.) 

1gth.—Rose to-day, feeling better. Went round the garden, 
flowers appearing, and weather fine. I doneed to watch unto prayer 
and to plead for the outpouring of the Spirit of grace and sup- 
plication. The Holy One complains in Isaiah, xlii. 22, ‘“‘ But 
thou hast not called on me, O Jacob, thou hast been weary of me, 
O Israel.” It should be my chief joy to go to the throne where 
grace reigneth through righteousness to the praise of His glory ; 
where I have gone trembling under a burden of guilt, and have 
returned, saying, ‘‘Thou turned hast my sadness to dancing, and 
girded me with gladness,” and willing to praise, “and never silent 
be.” —(Psalm xxx. 11, 12.) O cruel sluggard, how you wrong and 
starve your immortal soul by indolence! Quicken me, O Lord, 
that I may find it no vain thing to wait upon thee. Justly mayest 
Thou give me the back and not the face. Look on me graciously 
in the face of Thine Anointed in whom Thou art well pleased. 
Let Him see of the fruit of the travail of His soul. And may I 
see all flowing from the divine fountain of everlasting love, even 
Thine. 

reth.—My dear aged friend, William Elder, Scotscalder, came 
to-day, as he heard that I was worse. We both wept when we 
met. I will not soon forget it. He does not seek a high position 
for himself, but he would knock down all that riseth up against 
the Most High. He feels very lonely since his dear brother 
Alexander, and worthy William Murray were taken away. They 
were so often together, and were bound by the bonds of redeem- 
ing love, that he finds none to fill their place. How he pities the 
blind ministers ruining their poor blind followers, leading them 
to lightness and vanity, instead of walking worthy of God, 
adorning the Gospel, and being living epistles seen and read of all 
men! Instead of that, “they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ, whose God is their belly, and whose glory is in their 
shame, who mind earthly things,” bazaars, soirees, vain songs, 
vain company, where there is no fear of God, but rather doing the 
work of their father, the devil, and pretending they are not. 

21st.—Yesterday and to-day pretty well. Last night the room 
was full at worship. I began by asking a blessing, and singing 
the last three verses of the. eighteenth psalm. Robert Ross read 
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the ninth chapter of St. John, and sang part of the forty-fifth 
psalm. William Elder then prayed. Sang again part of the same 
psalm, and Robert Ross concluded by prayer. The meeting 
seemed solemn and pleasant. I have much cause to be thankful, 
but “‘when I would do good, evil is present with me,” mistrust, 
fears, guilt, want of warm love and desire, and want of prayer and 
praise. Thou knowest them that are tossed and afflicted, but not 
comforted, yet Thou hast comfort in store for them. Wrote Mrs. 
A., Mrs. H., and my niece, Mrs. Watt. 

22nd.—Changed my bedroom down stairs. Rest very disturbed. 
I found a letter from John Sutherland, Badbea. The following is 
an extract from it. It is dated, rst November, 1854. “I have 
had too much attachment to some idols in the Beloved’s room, 
and whatever He is to do with me at last, I know by experience I 
am deprived of these idols. But there are idols I am still keeping, 
nght hand and right eye. Once I had my prayers, and sweet 
meditations, and my affection for the Lord’s people, and how I 
was esteemed, and had such credit from them. But what will 
that avail me in my sad trials, and in a very short time to venture 
to enter the dark valley over Jordan with my profession without 
fruit! If you were an aged experienced Christian, I could enlarge 
on this subject, but I must drop it.” Oh, if I could get my soul 
as a prey! 

23rd.—Rested better than on any previous night since I was 
ill. At evening worship thought I received some sweetness while 
reading, and I enjoyed the ninety-fourth psalm, especially from 
tenth to nineteenth verse, thanks for the wonderful record. It 
has given me cause for renewed hope, which should stir up 
abundant thanksgiving through the Holy Ghost. <A blink of holy 
hope in Jehovah holds up a soul when ready to sink. He is the 
present help in time of need. Oh, to deny ourselves for His sake, 
and account that we are not worthy to suffer shame for His name. 
Wrote Duncan Cameron, Duthil, and A FE ‘ 

24th.—Snow and cold. My breathing much affected. Some 
friends were here to-day, and brought me cream and honey. May 
they get full reward! Last night, while much troubled, getting 
little sleep, I dreamed that a circle of curiously dressed people, 
and of sirange appearance, stood around me, and told me they 
were my friends who dwelt in the air, and that ere the sun would 
take another circuit in these heavens, 1 would be removed from 
this earth. I find that Paul warns the Thessalonians, in the 2nd 
epistle, chapter ii. 2, that they ‘“‘be not soon shaken in mind, or 
be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as from 
us, as that the day of Christ is at hand.” I have much need to 
be exercised in the counsel given in Eph. vi. 10-20. 

25th.—Reading the book I like best (Bible excepted), Ralph 
Erskine’s sermons. A letter of Mrs. A.’s will be a pleasure 
for me to write here. ‘‘ My dear friend,—The kind letter received 
this morning was very welcome. Not but that we hoped you got 
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home safely, for | was remembering that David Steven used to 
say that he was often laid up coming from the market, selling 
watches, but not from the means of grace. I thought Wednesday 
and yesterday to write and ask for you, but instead wrote the one 
day to Mr. Duff, and the next to Dr. Kennedy, telling them you 
were like to make us fear you had become a broken vessel as well 
as themselves, and requesting them, when their own bodily 
infirmities had to be brought before the Hearer of prayer, that 
they would for their friends’ and brethren’s sakes remember you. 
He to whom all authority has been committed by His Father 
knows what end is to be served by His varied dealings with His 
people. That end is His own glory, and they think they would 
rejoice in His accomplishing that end, but let Him begin to dea! 
with them to that end, alas! alas! how far are they from sub- 
mission, from meekness, from quietness, but, like the bullock 
unaccustomed to the yoke, either kicking in rebellion, or sulking 
in stubbornness, the only hopeful sign being, that underneath the 
rebellion and the stubbornness, like the wail of an infant in a 
storm, a voice is rising, ‘Thou art the Lord my God.” Yes, He 
is the Lord their God, and yet perhaps, they nursing only what 
is opposed to Him. Surely now He will leave them to their own 
way, surely now He will withdraw the breathing from the babe of 
grace that struggles to be heard, saying, ‘“‘ The Lord is my God,” 
surely now He will ‘turn from the strife altogether, and let them 
alone, but He had His own end in view, the glory of His own 
grace, so the decree is gone forth from heaven. ‘I will surely 
have mercy upon him. Surely I will have it, notwithstanding all 
the unlikelihood. Surely I will turn him. Surely I will humble 
him. Surely I will make him a pleasant child. Surely I wil! 
hide pride from his eyes. Surely I will make him a debtor to me, 
and to my grace, for every thought that he thinks, every word that 
he speaks, every action that he does. Surely grace, and grace 
alone shall be magnified in him.” Kind love to you all. We 
sent our petition against instrumental music away to-day with 810 
signatures, and one against the Affrmation Bill is being filled.” 

26th.—Slept well, and rose at nine for family worship. Be 
stirred up all that is within me to magnify and praise the Triune 
Jehovah for His everlasting love and the fruits thereof. But oh! 
little is yet known of it. How great is the goodness kept in store! 
‘“‘T am thine exceeding great reward.” Nothing short of Thyself ; 
and no one knows but Thyself what Thou art, and what Thou 
wilt be to the souls which Thou hast made capable of glorifying 
and enjoying Thee. 

28th.—Monday. This morning rather better. Had a fair 
night’s rest, for which my dear wife and I audibly prayed and 
confessed ; and likewise united this morning in thanksgiving for 
having had more rest than we looked for. Last night I told the 
children I had given up smoking unless it be made clear to me 
that I should use it. ‘‘ For whatsoever is not of faith is sin.”— 
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(Rom. xiv. 23.) Sweet prayer time often used for smoking. 
Lord, grant steadfastness. I also resumed the good old practice 
of catechising. I think I found good of the questions at my first 
convictions and conversion, especially for the first, the ten com- 
mandments ; and for the latter, Christ’s priestly office. Everyone 
of us should have the Shorter Catechism. The doctrines of 
salvation are plainly taught in it. 

29th.—Being requested by the doctors, I was in bed most of 
to-day. Rev. F—— H called and prayed. I asked him to 
preach earnestly holiness to the Lord, and also to practice it. He 
said that was the best advice I could give him. 


IRev. Thos. Connellan on the Fesuits. 


~ PEAKING at the meeting of the Protestant Congress, held 
lately in London, the Rev. Thomas Connellan, of Dublin, 
remarked that it will be a revelation to most Protestants to be told 
that there are in England at the present moment thirty-three 
establishments of the Jesuits, and that the number is daily 
increasing. Every country in the world in which the Jesuits 
established themselves was eventually compelled to expel them 
from her border. Paris allowed them to set up a college there, 
and two of them tried to murder Henry of Navarre. Ravaillac, 
the man who murdered him eventually, was one of thcir tools. 
When Fawkes was plotting his diabolical schemes here, his chief 
adviser, Garnet, was a Jesuit. When Paraguay was ceded by 
Spain to Portugal, the Jesuits had the Portuguese king nearly 
murdered, and were expelled from his dominions. In 1764 they 
were expelled from France. ‘They were expelled from Spain in 
1767. {In 1765 they were expelled from the Sicilies. In 1773 
the Pope suppressed the order, and was poisoned for his pains. 
Russia expelled them in 1870 and Germany in our own time. 
Not a petty state from Mexico to Patagonia which has not cast 
them out, taught by sad experience that their works are evil. Yet 
England takes them to her bosom in the nineteenth century! 
Continuing, he said—These men have formed what they call an 
Apostolate of the Press. They are trained to prove black white, 
falsehood truth, evil virtue. Some uninstructed Protestant 
lecturer or writer makes a slip, and behold he is assailed from all 
sides. Even well-trained controversialists and ripe scholars are no 
match for the tricky and fraudulent methods of the Jesuits. The 
authenticity of documents will be denied, and if nothing else can 
be done, abuse will be heaped mountains high upon the heads of 
their opponents. We had a specimen of their methods last week 
at Hackney, when they sent one of their pupils to perjure himself 
in order to strike down an opponent. Formerly the poisoned cup 
and the dagger were their weapons. Now the weapons are 
calumny, slander, and moral assassination.— Zhe Bulwark. 
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Letters of the late Rev. hugh Martin, D.D. 
(VII.) 


MONTROSE, 3042 /anuary, 1877. 


My Dear FRIEND,—I was purposing this morning to devote 
the afternoon to letter-writing, and you were the fourth on my list. 
But since then your welcome letter has come in, giving you a 
double claim, and therefore I begin with you. 

So it seems, I have not yet earned the right to be called “ 
brother indeed.” Now to think of that! For you say, “If you 
could help me in at the strait gate you would be a brother 
indeed.” Well, I give it up! Because if you were once in, and 
were questioned as to your mode of entrance you would be in a 
sorry plight ; for were you asked ‘‘ How came you here?” Did 
you “enter in” according to the command ? and you were to 
answer ‘‘No, Dr. Martin, shoved me in,” you see yourself that 
such an answer would not do, you would be condemned in your 
own eyes. But suppose you answered, ‘“ Yes, I entered in,” and 
the questioner were to add, ‘Then what means this twist that I 
see?” and you should say, “Oh! that came from Dr. Martin 
shoving me in.” Would you not then be very properly told, ‘“‘ He 
must be a great fool that man who would presume to put his 
hand to the work of the Holy Ghost.” Ah, dear friend, do you 
not rejoice that the bringing in at the strait gate of regeneration 
is inseparably bound up with the nature and provisions of the 
everlasting covenant? Do you not rejoice also, that it follows 
inevitably from the essential nature and intrinsic value as well as 
designed effect of the death of Christ? He died “the just for 
the unjust that He might bring us unto God.” The ‘ He died 
for” secures the “ He will bring,” because He, the Just One “‘ died 
for the unjust that He might bring them.” If He died for every 
human being as some allege, then the ‘‘ He died for” does not 
involve the ‘‘ He will bring.” What then does it involve? We 
may well ask that! It involves something foreign to the revelation 
of Holy Scripture, something new, something which is a figment 
of proud human reason. An indefinite Atonement may satisfy 
superficial enquirers, but the belief of it indicates a decline in 
vital religion, and marks a shallow age as to personal piety. But 
a definite Atonement satisfies souls taught of God, because such 
souls seek the glory of Christ, and could not endure the thought 
that Chrisv’s death should have been for those not one whit the 
better of it. The U.P. Church is wrong on this doctrine, and too 
many in the Free Church would compromise it also, although 
they may defer openly avowing it until I am dead, or unable 
again to speak out in its defence. 

There is a thought—as you ask me for help—that has some- 
times helped my own faith—it is this—Christ’s death is meri- 
torious of its own application. I have, and perhaps you have, a 
miserably hesitating habit, which treats Christ and His salvation 
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very unworthily. Godly jealousy-of ourselves is very right and 
proper, but to 7a/ouse away Christ out of the place which is His in 
the Covenant of Grace, as the performer of all its conditions, and 
the administrator of all its provisions, this is very wrong. Paul 
desired that believers should not only be rooted and built up in 
the faith of Christ, but should abound therein with thanksgiving. 
They were to “abound” because of the abundance that was in 
Christ. Abundance of grace there was in Him, leading Him to 
take up the case of sinners and to go through with the work of 
their redemption, and abundance of merit there was in Him to 
bespeak the fulfilment of the Father’s covenant engagement, that 
His work when finished and accepted, should be placed to the 
account of all those on whose behalf it was accomplished. And is 
there not abundant declaration made in the Word of God of this 
wondrously gracious arrangement? ‘This is the name whereby 
he shall be called, the Lord our righteousness.” ‘‘He hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him.” ‘‘Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” And 
have we not abundant presentations of Christ made to us in the 
Gospel by Himself, by His Father, and by the Holy Spirit, as a 
Saviour not only able and willing to save all who come unto God 
through Him, but to save them with a complete and perfect and 
everlasting salvation! And is not He in the Gospel made over 
to you and to me if we have no objections (and I am sure we 
have none), to be indebted to Him for an out-and-out, an absolute 
and unconditional salvation? And since, therefore, Christ is 
exhibiting and offering Himself to us in the Word of the Gospel 
as the ‘Living Bread” and the “Living Water” that can alone 
refresh and satisfy our souls, let us have done with our miserable 
questionings—may we eat? can we drink? have we ever drunk ? 
Let us rather seek to rejoice that in Him there is ever a fountain 
of grace for all our need, and let us ask Him to enable us to 
drink, and to drink copiously, out of ‘‘the wells of salvation.” It 
is little I can say to help you for I am but a child, but I would 
desire that through the riches of infinite, free, and ever faithful 
mercy, our intercourse may not prove altogether indifferent to 
Him who hath the name that is above every name, and that while 
we must not be too dependent on one another, or even on our 
dearest Christian friends, we yet may obtain upon our friendship 
some glint of blessing from the Well-beloved, enabling us to say 
with increasing heart truth— 


** Dear dying Lamb, Thy precious blood 

Shall never lose its power 

Till all the ransom’d Church of God 
Be sav’d to sin no more. 

E’er since by faith I saw the stream, 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 

Redeeming love hath been my theme 
And shall be till I die.” 


Yours, Xc., HucH Martin. 
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“The Scotsman” and Poperv. 


ey our last number we took notice of a letter by a Romish 
- ecclesiastic which appeared in Zhe Scotsman as a reply to Dr. 
Chiniquy’s lecture on ‘ Rome and the Bible.” We now learn from 
The Bulwark that a reply was written to this letter by Rev. J. 
Sturrock, Original Secession’Church, the secretary of the Scottish 
Reformation Society. Did Zhe Scotsman welcome it as an 
expression of the sentiment of the Protestant community? No. 
Instead of doing so, it refused to admit Mr. Sturrock’s reply, 
though free from all personalities. The same newspaper that had 
adequate room for the Papist’s, had no space for the Protestant’s 
Jetter. Is this the toleration in which Zhe Scotsman makes 
its boast? A very incongruous toleration indeed! Is this 
even common fairplay? No one that has a spark of conscience 
will say it is. What a mockery then for such a paper to pose as a 
champion of free opinion! One might have expected that Z%e 
Scotsman, considering the name it bears, would have regarded 
it as a high honour to champion the cause of Protestantism. 
Instead, however, of seeking this honour to itself, and proving 
faithful to the noble traditions of the Reformation, which are 
the chief glory of Scottish history, yea, of the history of the world 
in modern times, Zhe Scotsman disdains the very idea of Prot- 
estantism, and proves itself a swift ally of anti-christian Rome. 
The following is Rev. J. Sturrock’s letter :— 


““EDINBURGH, 27th November, 1896. 

**Sir,—In opposition to Pastor Chiniquy’s statement that ‘the 
Church of Rome and the Bible are the greatest enemies in the 
world,’ your correspondent, Aloysius Donlevy, asserts that, 
‘according to truth, tradition, history, and the very evidence of 
our senses, they are the greatest and most inseparable of friends, 
the one depending on the other for divine life as much as the body 
and soul on each other for an intelligible expression of their being.’ 
If the Church of Rome and the Bible be such close friends, it is 
only reasonable to expect that this friendship has at times found 
befitting expression, as other intimate friendships do. Well, how 
has the Church of Rome shown her friendship for the Bible? By 
committing it often to the flames, as a book not fit to be read by 
the common people; by denouncing Bible societies and_ their 
noble work of spreading it in all languages at home and abroad ; 
by persecuting people to the death for the henious crime of 
reading it for themselves and exercising their judgment regarding 
its teachings; and by withholding it as far as possible from her own 
people. These, it will be acknowledged, are strange ways of 
manifesting friendship, but I confidently appeal to ‘history’ in 
support of what I have stated. If the ‘Catholic Truth Society’ is to 
take fresh action as an agent of the Church of Rome in ‘ruling the 
world for truth’(!), [would stronglyrecommend thatsociety toinclude 
the Bible among the literature it circulates as the best method of 
influencing the world for good.—I am, &c., J. Sturrock.” 
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Sacramental Hododress. 
(1V.) 
By THE LATE REV. JONATHAN R. ANDERSON, GLASGOW. 


4 be service, intending communicants, in which you are about 

to engage, thoush very simple, is most instructive and 
edifying. In it is set forth a memorial of your guilt and 
wretchedness. For why should a Redeemer be appointed, and 
salvation procured, if you had not been by nature, and by 
wicked works, depraved and perishing? In it there is a com- 
memoration of your wondrous deliverance by the obedience unto 
death of the incarnate Son of the Highest; for why was it that 
‘blood was shed on calvary, but that life might flow to the dying 
children of men? In it there is a representation of the manner 
in which the redemption that is purchased by Christ is made 
available to the soul; for why is Christ offered in the Gospel, and 
set forth in the supper, but that you may receive and feed upon 
Him by faith? And yet there is a need be for divine light to 
perceive the nature and design of the simple service; there is a 
need be for divine strength to engage in it, and observe it with 
acceptance and profit; there is a need be for divine blessing to 
render it effectual for the ends for which it was instituted. We 
trust there are many of you who know and feel this necessity, and 
who therefure are now waiting upon God, that He may bless you 
with the light, and strength, and consolation you require. Some 
perhaps at this moment are impressed with the necessity of divine 
power, because they feel in themselves utterly weak and helpless. 
‘The darkness which encompasses them is too thick for them to 
pierce ; the coldness that enervates their hearts is too great for 
them to remove; the corruptions that rage within them are too 
strong for them to control; it is well then that you have come to 
seek Jesus, for in Him “ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” .To find Him is to obtain a treasure which shall enrich 
your souls ; a light which shall guide you into the way of peace ; 
a righteousness which, shall meet the accusations of conscience, 
and stand the fiery ordeal of the judgment day; a strength which 
shall sustain you in the fiercest struggle with the enemy ; a glory 
which shall bless you for ever more. But where, you will 
perhaps ask, is this glorious One to be found? At His table. 
In what character, you may farther enquire? In that of Him 
“who died, the just for the unjust, that He might bring men to 
God.” In the holy ordinance of the supper to which you have 
come it is Christ crucified that is all and in all. And is not this 
just such a Saviour as you desire, and feel you need. You dread 
the wrath of God. Behold it expending its fury upon Him who 
was wounded, bruised, and slain. You tremble before the fiery 
law, behold it magnified and made honourable by Him who was 
obedient even unto death. You apprehend the power of sin, 
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behold it vanquished by Him who, though He knew no sin, was 
made sin for His people that they might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him. You fear the allurements of the world, 
behold it led captive by Him who gave Himself for His people’s 
sins, that He might deliver them from this present evil world. 
You shrink from the approach of death, behold it abolished and 
stripped of its sting by Him who died and rose again. “The 
sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law, but thanks 
be unto God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” What is it of spiritual evil which you dread that is not 
done away in Christ? What is there of spiritual good you desire 
that is not procured by Christ? And what is the unworthiness 
which he cannot remove? What is the guilt which He cannot 
cleanse? To question His all-sufficiency to meet every case of 
poor sinners is to rob Him of His glory, and yourselves of your 
peace and joy. Let the eye of faith be towards Him while you 
handle and taste the bread and cup of communion. 


Have you, communicants, been permitted to hold fellowship 
with the exalted Saviour, and do you feel refreshed and 
strengthened by it? Why is it, let me ask you, that He has 
admitted you to this distinction? Is it not that you may go forth 
to the world, and by the purity of your lives testify that God hath 
made Him both Lord and Christ? Why is it that your dark 
minds have been illumined, but that, as the lights of the world, 
you may invite others to come and walk in the light of the Lord? 
Why is it that your hearts have been quickened and enlarged, but 
that you may run in the way of God’s commandments, and 
induce others to follow you as you follow Christ? Why is it that 
you have received a foretaste of the pleasures which are at God’s 
right hand, but that you may say to others, ‘Come with us, and 
we will do you good, for the Lord hath spoken good concerning 
Israel?” O beware, communicants, of expending the strength of 
the meat which you have now received in self-gratification, or in 
the service of sin. This were indeed a fearful desecration of 
holy things. But ‘As you have received Christ Jesus the Lord, 
see that you walk in Him, rooted and built up in Him, and 
’stablished in the faith, abounding therein with thanksgiving, 
abounding in the fruits of righteousness, which are through Jesus 
Christ, to the praise and glory of God.” You have this day 
avouched the Lord to be your God, Christ to be your leader, the 
Holy Spirit to be your comforter, the saints to be your brethren 
in Christ. Be careful to maintain a walk suitable to this profes- 
sion. Abstain from every appearance of evil. Walk circum- 
spectly, not as fools, but as wise. Set your affection on the 
things that are above. The world, communicants, and the 
fashions thereof pass away. What is life itself but a vapour 
which appeareth for a little and then vanisheth? And where is 
that life to be spent wisely and profitably but in the service of 
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Christ? But remember that it is not in the strength of present 
resolutions, however sincere, or the fervour of present feelings, 
however strong, or the vigour of present faith, however lively, 
that you are to pursue your heavenly course. ‘I will go,” says 
the psalmist, ‘fin the strength of the Lord God,” and nothing less 
will do for you. This may appear a simple lesson, and easily 
received, but you will find in your sad experience that few are 
more difficult of acquisition. By slow steps, and after many 
rebukes, does a believer begin to know experimentally that his 
strength is not in himself but in Christ. And how should you 
rejoice, communicants, in the assurance of this fact. For were 
the strength of your spiritual life entrusted to you it would soon 
be squandered away in very vanity. But He whose love is as 
faithful as it is tender has hid your life with Christ in God, and 
there are you to find it. Be strong then in the Lord, and in the 
power of His might, and prove by the steadfastness of your 
principles, by the consistency of your walk, and the spirituality of 
your conversation, that He that is in you is greater than he that 
is in the world. Hasten forward through the wilderness to the 
land of pure delights and perfect peace. Sit loose to all which 
meets you in the way of earthly good, and beware of resting in it 
to the neglect of your heavenly home. Have the hearts of 
strangers, maintain the character of pilgrims, and cherish the 
hopes of those who look for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. 


The ModeratorzElect of the free Hssembly. 


HE following letter, signed “F.C. Minister,” recently appeared 

in Zhe Scotsman, Itinforms us of the unsatisfactory character 

of the religious views and conduct of Dr. Macmillan, Greenock, 

the coming Moderator. One is disposed, however, to express 

astonishment that “F.C. Minister” can, with a good conscience, 

hold office in a church that puts a premium on unsoundness in 

the faith and exalts to the highest honour in her power a man 
who disrespects the Sabbath, and is otherwise blameworthy :— 


“THE MODERATORSHIP OF THE FREE ASSEMBLY. 
237d December, 1806. 

Sir,—It appears from a paragraph in to-day’s Scotsman that 
Dr. Macmillan, Greenock, has been elected Moderator of the 
Free Church General Assembly. ‘That honour used to be 
reserved for those who had manifested outstanding evangelical 
power in their ministry and the service of the Gospel. How has 
the Free Church changed in all her lines of action! Like the 
foolish woman, she has been now long at the work of pulling down 
her own house. She seems to have put a premium on Broad 
Churchism, ‘the spirit of the age,’ unsoundness in the faith, and 
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a diluted Gospel! 1fa man gains notoriety in any of those fields, 
he is promoted to honour, amid the clamour of his brother- 
ministers shouting ‘ These be thy gods!” 

Dr. Macmiilan has never shown pronounced evangelical 
sympathies, and he scouts the idea of attending Assemblies, and 
some other things besides. When he goes to the country he may 
honour a church with his presence in the forenoon, but in the 
evening he will sit at home or go with his family to botanise in 
the fields). He is advertised to propose the toast of the 
‘Immortal memory of Burns’ at a Burns Club festival shortly. 
That speech will serve as his Moderator’s address! If Burns 
himself were in the flesh he would be the next Moderator.—I am, 
RSTn F.C. MINISTER.” 


Dathba na Sabato. 


By Rey. NEIL CAMERON, Sv. JUDE’S, Guascow. 


UIMHNICH latha na Sabaid a choimhead naomh. Co 

labhair na briathran so? Labhair Dia iad, air bein Shinai, 

a mach as an teine, ann an eisdeachd Israel uile. ‘Thug Criosd an 

lagh sgriobhte seachad an sin leis an tabhair e breth air na h-uile 

air an latha dheirinneach. ‘Is eigin duinn uile bhi air ar 
taisbeanadh an lathair cathair breitheanais Chriosd.” 

Tha cuid de’n bheachd nach eil e ’na chionta cho mor, latha 
na Sabaid a mhi-naomhachadh, ri mort, gadachd, adhaltranas a 
ghniomhachadh. Cha’n eil an sin ach mealladh mor: Bu choir 
a cheart urad ghrain a bhi aig daoine de luchd-mi-naomhachaidh 
na Sabaid’s a bhiodh aca de luchd mortaidh, adha!tranais, agus an 
leithide sin de pheacaibh. Bha na h-athrichean agus na 
matbrichean diadhaidh a seachnadh briseadh latha Dhe, mur a 
bha iad a sheachnadh mort. Carson? Achionn gum be aithne 
Dhe a bh’annta le cheile. ‘‘Oir ge b’e neach a choimheadas an 
lagh uile, agus a thuislicheas ann an aon aithne, tha e ciontach 
de’n iomlan. Oijir an ti a thubhairt na dean adhaltranas, thubhairt 
e mar an ceudna na dean mortadh,” agus thubhairt e mar an 
ceudna. “Cuimhnich latha na Sabaid a choimhid naomha.” 
Bithidh staid fear mi-naomhachaidh na Sabaid, air latha 
bhreitheanais, cho truagh agus cho ciontach ri staid a mhortair. Tha 
e’na ni mi-reusanta do dhaoinibh a bhi smuaineachadh nach eil 
am peacadh cho mhor a chionn gu’m bheil am mor-sluagh ciontach 
dheth. Bha Noah eadar-dhealaichte bho shluagh an t-seann 
t-saoghail; oir an uair a bha iadsan ag itheadh agus ag ol, a posadh 
agus air an tabhairt ann am posadh, chaidh Noah, a reir aithne 
Dhe, Steach do’n airce a rinn e, agus chaidh cach uile a sgrios. 
Is ann mar sin a bhios sgrios naimhdean Dhe agus a lagh naomha, 
agus tearnadh na muintir air am bi eagal Dhe agus a choimheadas 
aitheantan. Anna bhi tarruinn ar naire a dhiunsuidh caochladh 
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de nithibh air a phuinc chudthromaich so, bheir sinn iad fa bhur 
comhair anns an ordugh a leanas :— 

1. Tha an t-Sabaid air a briseadh le sraid-imeachd, ge be air bith 
an leithsgeul a chleachdas daoine air son a bhi’ ga dheanamh, ach 
a mhain air gnothichibh trocair. Tha moran ‘g a cleachdadh’n a 
latha gu bhi dol a dhamharc an cairdean, agus a cheilidh, agus 
mar sin tha iad a spuineadh Dhe dhe ghloir, a toirt call agus 
truaighe air an anama fein, agus a deanamh na tha ’n an comas 
gu anamibh eile sgrios mar an ceudna. Coidlidh cuid air latha 
na Sabaid cho fada anns a mhaduinn’s nach urrainn iad a dhol 
do’n Eaglais agus air laithibh na seachduinn bidh iad air an cosan 
gle thrath. Bheir iad oidhirp air dichioll a dheanamh air son 
gnothaichean a chuirp, ach air son an anam neo-bhasbhor chan eil 
aon smuain ciod a d’heireas da. Tha t-anam caillte, agus latha 
na Sabaid, le meodhainean nan gras, tuilleadh us luachmhor gu 
bhi ’gan leigeadh seachad air an doigh bhruideil sin. _Dhoibhsan 
a tha a caitheamh an latha phriseil a thug Dia ’na throcair dhoibh 
air an doigh so tha e na sgios mor, agus uairean cho fada. Anam 
cia mur a burrainn thu bhi sona ann an ghloir a gleidhadh Sabaid 
Shiorruidh? Tha e soilleir gum feum do nadur a bhi air ath- 
nuadhachadh no chan urrainn thu dol ach a dhuinnsaidh ionad a 
bhroin bhith-bhuain. Tha comhradh mu nithean aimsireil, agus 
mu nithibh diomhain ’n am pairt mhor de mhi-naomhachadh 
latha Dhe. Bu choir do ’na h-uile na nithean so a sheachnadh, 
agus mur cum daoine eile bho ’na nithean sin, seachuinn an 
cuideachd, agus bi coma coid a shaoileas iad dhiot air son sin. 
Leughadh leabhraichean faoine, agus an leite sin, ri ’n seachnadhb. 
Cha ’n eil leabhar anns an t-saoghal anns am_ bheil 
nithean air an cur silos, air son tiom fein, coltach ris a Bhiobul. 
“Ma philleas tu air falbh do chos o’n tSabaid, o do thoil 
fein a dheanamh air mo latha naomha-sa; agus gu’n abair 
thu ris an t-Sabaid, Toilinntinn; ri latha naomh an Tighearna, 
Urramach; agus gun tabhair thu onair dhi, gun a_ bhi 
leantuinn do shlighean fein, no’ labhairt do bhriathran fein ; an sin 
gabhaidh tu tlachd anns an Tighearna; agus bheir mise ort 
marcachd air ionadaibh arda na talmhuinn; agus beathaichidh m1 
thu le oighreachd Jacob d’athar; oir labhair beul an Tighearna 
e.”—(Isaiah lvili. 13.) 

2. Tha moran a mi-naomhachadh latha na Sabaid le bhi 
saltairt tigh Dhe fo ’an cosaibh; le bhi ’g aoradh do Dhia le 
dealbhaibh no doigh sam bith eile nach ordaichte ’na fhocal. 
Tha mhor-roinn ag aoradh dhoibh fein ’s chan ann do Dhia. 
Chan e a cheist a tha orra ciod a thaitneas ris-san, ach ciod 
a thoilecheas an fheoil? Ulime sin thiundaidh iad tigh Dhe gu 
bhi na thigh-cluich. Orgain gan cluich; Laoidhean, air an 
deanamh le daoinibh gan seinn an aite Sailm Dnaiphidh. Tha 
mar sin intinmnean an luchd-aoraidh a fas nis truaiidh, an 
cogaishean a fas nis cruaidhe agus a codal nis truine. ‘ Naomh- 
aich iad troimh ’n fhirinn; ’s e t-focal-sa an fhirinn.” Chuir 
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laoidhean, agus orgain an fhirinn a mach as na cubaidean, agus as 
na haiteachan suidhe. ‘Is lochran t-fhocal do m’ chois, agus 
solus do m’ cheum.” Agus, “ Biodh agaibh gras leis an dean sibh 
Sheirbhis thaitneach do Dhia, le h-urram agus eagal diadhaidh : 
Oir tha ar Dia-ne ’na theine dian-loisgeach.” 

3. Tha na roidean-iaruinn, eich agus carabadan a dol a mach 
air son toileachas-intinn, no gu hhi giulan litirichan, daoine dol 
mun cuairt an gnothichean saoghalta, ceannach agus reic na mhi- 
naomhachadh air latha na Sabaid a chuireas an tir so fas. Leubh 
Leviticus xxvi. 27 gu crioch na caibdeil. 

4. Tha sluagh na Galteachd air an truaileadh gu mor, le 
coigrich as an taobh deas a cur droch-eis-amplair rompa air latha 
Dhe. Tha muinntir a tha gabhail orra fein a bhi ’n an luchd- 
aidich air Criosd—ministirean, eilderean, agus buill choithionalan 
a giulan na plaigh so do’n taobh tuath. Bu choir do ’na Gadhail 
a chuineachadh gun dubhairt Chriosd, ‘‘ Ma’s toigh libh mise, 
coimhidibh m’ aitheantan,” agus “ Air an toradh ailhnichidh sibh 
iad.” Tha e sgriobhta, ‘‘Na lean a mhor-chuideachd a chum an 
uilc.” Bha na h-athraichean, agus na mathrichean diadhaidh cur 
an gnothaichean saoghalta ann an rian air feasgar Di-sathairn a 
chum nach biodh an t-Sabaid air a mi-naomhachadh. ‘Is mise 
an Tighearna ’ur Dia; gluaisibh ann am_ reachdaibh, agus 
coimhidibh mo bhreitheanais, agus deanaibh iad: agus naomh- 
aichibh mo Shabaidean ; agus bithidh iad ’nan comharadh eadar 
mise agus sibhse, a chum gu’m bi fios agaibh gur mise an 
Tighearna bhur Dia.” Bha duine mor anns an Fhraing da ’m 
b’ ainm Malan, agus air do aon de dhaoine mora na rioghachd so 
a bhi air chuairt an sin bha e fuireach an tigh Mhalan, agus thug 
e fainear an rian agus an t-sith iongantach a bha san tigh. Dh’ 
fhiosraich e dheth cia mar a bha na huile nithe cho siochail agus 
ordail na thigh ? agus thubhairt Malan ris gun do chuir e roimhe 
latha na Sabaid a choimhead naomh agus gun obair de gne sam 
bith a cheadachadh na thigh air an latha sin; agus gun do 
bheannaich Dia a thigh agus a theaghlach n’ uair a bha luchd-mi- 
naomhaichidh na Sabaid aun an troimh-cheile air gach taobh 
dheth. “Is beannaichte an duine a ni so, agus mac an duinea 
ni greim air; a choimhdeas an t-Sabaid gun a mi-naomhachadh, 
agus a choimhdeas a lamh 0 aon ole a dheanamh. . . . Oir 
mar so deir an Tighearna, Do na caillteanaich a choimhdeas mo 
shabaidean, agus a roghnaicheas an ni a thaitneas rium, agus a ni 
greim air mo choimhcheangal ; dhoibh sin bheir mi ann am thigh, 
agus an taobh a stigh do m’ bhallachan, ait agus ainm ni’s fearr 
na ainm mhac agus nighean; ainm siorruidh bheir mi dhoibh, 
nach gearrar as.” 

5. Tha cuid a smuaineachadh nach eil an t-Sabaid ri bhi air a 
gleidheadh fo linn an Tiomnaidh Nuaidh. Tha Criosd ag radh, 
“Na measaibh gu’n d’ thainig mise a bhriseadh an lagha na nam 
f'aidhean cha’n ann a bhriseadh a thainig mi, ach a choimhlionadh. 


Oir tha mi ag radh ribh gu firinneach, gus an teid neamh 
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agus talamh thairis, cha teid aon lide no aon phung do’n 
Jagh thairis, gus an coimhlionar gach aon ni.” Anns an ath- 
ghionamhuinn tha lagh Dhe air a Sgriobhadh air a chridhe, 
agus a reachd air a chur air an intinn; agus mar sin tha tlachd 
aig an anam bheo ann an lagh Dhe. Feumaidh gu’m bheil a 
cheathramh aithne anns a chridhe air an do shaoithrich an 
Spiorad Naomh. Thug Criosd umhlachd agus riarachadh iomlan 
do lagh agus do cheartas Dhe an aite a shluaigh ionnas nach eil iad 
fo’n lagh mar chunanta, ach mar an riaghailt beatha. Bha an 
t-Abstol Eoin anns an Spiorad air latha an Tighearna; agus na 
mnathan naomh aig bas agus adhlacadh Fear-Saoraidh; ‘‘ Agus 
chunnaic iad an uaigh, agus cionnus a chuireadh a chorp. Agus 
phill iad, agus dh’ulluich iad Spiosraidh agus oladh deadh fhaile ; 
agus ghabh iad tamh air an t-Sabaid a reir na h-aithne.” 


Moderator na bzeaglaise Saoire. 


~ GRIOBH aon de mhinistirean na h-Eaglaise Saoire an litir a 
leanas ann an Scotsman, 23rd December, 1896 :— 

“Sir,—Tha e ri thuigsinn bho chunntas ailhghearr ann an 
Scotsman an latha ’n diugh gu’m bheil Dr. Macillevoil, Ghrianaig, 
air a shonrachadh gu bhi na Mhoderator air Assembly na 
h-Eaglais Saoire. Babhaist an t-urram so a bhi air a ghleidheadh 
dhoibhsan, a mhain, a bha ’n an teachdairean foghtainteach an 
Tiomnaidh Nuaidh ann am ministearalachd agus saothair an 
t-soisgeul. Cia truagh a tha an Eaglais Shaor air a riaghailtean 
fein a threigsinn! Coltach ris a mhnaoi amaidich, tha i nis, bho 
cheann fada, spionadh a nuas a tighe fein. Tha e coltach gu’n d’ 
thug i a h-ard-urram do bheachdan ura ‘Spiorad na h-aoise so’— 
neo-fhallaineachd ’s a chreidimh agus soisgeul truailte. Ma 
gheibh duine ainm mor anns na nithean sin, tha e air a thogail gu 
urram le co-ghair a bhraithrean anns a mbhinistrealachd a’ 
glaodhaich ‘So do dhiathan.’ Cha do nochd an‘Dr. Macillevoil 
riamh co-fhulangas diongmhalta air taobh an t-soisgeul, agus tha 
e fanoid air a bhi frithealadh aig an Assembly, maille m nithean 
eile de ’n t-seorsa sin. Nuair a theid e do ’n duthaich, theugamh 
gu’n d’ theid e do ’n Eaglais toiseach latha na Sabaid, ach anns 
an fheasgar suidhidh e aig an tigh, no theid e do na h-achaidhean, 
maille ri theaghlach, a chruinneachadh fhluirichean. ‘Tha sanas 
air a thabhairt gur e esan, an uine ghearr, aig coinneamh 
cuideachd Robert Burns, a ghairmeas air a chuideachd, deoch 
Slainte Bhurns ol, leis na briathran ‘“Cuimhne neo-bhasbhor 
Bhurns.” Ni an oraid a chleachdas e an sin an gnothach dha a 
ris aig fosgladh na h-Assembly. Na’m biodh Robert Burns fein 
beo ’s e bhiodh ’n a Mhoderator air an ath Assembly ! 


Is mise, 
MINISTEIR DE ’N EAGLAIS SHAOIR.” 
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Pastor Chiniquy Threatened by the 
Romanists. 


\ E had a strong impression that Pastor Chiniquy’s visit to this 

country would be the means of arousing the enmity and 
rage of the Romanists to a more than ordinary degree. This 
impression has been verified by the Oban challenge, Donlevy’s 
letter in Zhe Scotsman, and a sermon preached by a Canon 
Magiione in Blackburn, of which we have some account in Zhe 
Bulwark, It is still more fully verified by the following 
threatening notice which appeared in the Roman Catholic Times 
of 27th November :— 

“A WaRNING FOR CHINIQUY.—When one finds that an 
individual is not afraid or ashamed to indulge in blasphemy, the 
best rule to adopt with regard to him is to leave him severely 
alone. He is nota fit person to argue with or recognise in any 
way. If there are those who listen to him, they must be content 
to share his malodorous reputation, for men are still judged by 
the well-known rule, ‘ Tell me your company and I shall tell you 
who you are.’ But we would remind this aged blasphemer that 
there are blasphemies and blasphemies, and whilst strongly 
deprecating violence, would warn him not to repeat again whilst 
in this country the horrible parody with regard to the Blessed 
Eucharist which drew imprecation on his head even at the Oban 
meeting. Catholics can stand a great deal from their opponents. 
That falsehoods—endless and wicked falsehoods—with regard 
to their practices, ceremonies, and clergy, should emanate from 
Protestant platforms is to them a matter of course. But there 
is one thing at which their blood boils, and which they cannot 
and will not stand, and that is the travestying of the sacred 
ceremony of the Last Supper at which our Lord instituted the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. If the law does not prevent it, then 
the person who indulges in this awful profanity does so at his 
pen” 

This warning plainly reveals that Rome is the same fierce 
persecutor as ever, and if she had the power as she has the will, 
she would pursue Protestants to death to-day in the same manner 
as she did in past ages. It appears that Pastor Chiniquy’s faithful 
exposure of the monstrous figment, Transubstantiation, coming as 
it did from one who formerly was a Romish priest, greatly stirred 
the wrath of the Papists, who could not, unmoved, see their idol 
broken in pieces. The above paragraph was the result, and it 
should be the means of opening the eyes of many Protestants who 
fondly imagine that Rome has changed her principles of deadly 
persecution, 
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The late Mr. Jobn Campbell. 


T is recorded of old Alexander Peden that when he came to see 
the resting place of what was mortal of Richard Cameron, 
and sat down on his grave, he exclaimed “O to be with Ritchie.” 
In this dark and cloudy day somewhat of the same desire creeps 
over the minds of some while thinking of those who died in the 
faith, kept their garments clean, and of whom it can truly be said, 
“Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: yea saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.” We feel much the loss, and 
must acknowledge that many of our thoughts and affections (such 
as they are) have gone after them to eternity. The small tribute 
that follows, we feel to be very inadequate to give our readers a 
glimpse of the life, faithfulness, experiences, and true piety of a 
great man. 

John Campbell, one of the elders of St. Jude’s congregation, 
Glasgow, entered into his everlasting rest on the 14th January, 
1897. He was born in the parish of Snizort, in the island of 
Skye, in the year 1824. About the age of 20 years he was, along 
with many others, brought to the saving knowledge of Christ 
under the ministry of that renowned servant of Christ—the Rev. 
Roderick M‘Leod. From his knowledge of the depravity of 
man’s nature, his convictions must have been very deep. At that 
time he, and five other young men, built a hut in the hills where, 
far from their fellow-creatures, they used to spend much of their 
time in prayer and reading the Word of God. He came south to 
Glasgow about the year 1847, and except at short intervals, he 
lived in Glasgow till the end of his earthly journey. After he 
came to Glasgow, he attended successively the ministry of the 
Rev. Messrs. Gordon and Logan of the M‘Donald Church. He 
continued till the day of his death to hold these servants of 
Christ in great veneration. It seems that, after they were gone, 
poor John Campbell found himself forsaken, much like the pelican 
in the wilderness. Hymns, soirees, &c., kept him from finding a 
resting place. Like the.captives in Babylon the spoilers called 
for mirth, but he wept thinking on Zion :— 


‘* By Babel’s streams we sat and wept, 

When Sion we thought on. 

In midst thereof we hang’d our harps 
The willow-trees upon. 

For there a song required they, 
Who did us captive bring : 

Our spoilers call’d for mirth, and said, 
A song of Sion sing. 

O how the Lord’s song shall we sing 
Within a foreign land? 

If thee Jerus’lem, I forget, 
Skill part from my right hand, 
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My tongue to my mouth’s roof let cleave, 
If I do thee forget, 

Jerusalem, and thee above 
My chief joy do not set.” 


He never gave up going to church, but continued to go from the 
one to the other of the Gaelic churches until, at last, relief came. 
During this period of his life he, and a few others, held private 
meetings to read the Word of God, sing the songs of Zion, and to 
“pray to him who heareth in secret.” These meetings were the 
means by which the Lord strengthened a few to contend against 
the flood of the enemy coming in upon the Church. They con- 
tinued these meetings for many years. In June of 1893 he 
conducted the first prayer meeting held in Glasgow in connection 
with the Free Presbyterian Church. The departures of the Free 
Church from her own creed and principles caused him much 
grief, and when in 1893 a few in Glasgow, as well as in other 
places, refused to be duped any longer by Dr. Rainy and his 
party, or by other spire-cocks which face the way the wind blows 
at the time, he heartily joined them. To the end he continued a 
most ardent supporter of the same. 

At the Men’s Fellowship Meeting he, in our humble opinion, 
was the leading man of all the Gaelic speaking men in Glasgow. 
(That does not cast any slur upon these men, among whom are 
some of the finest in this land.) His knowledge of the Scriptures 
was most accurate and profound; his understanding of the 
subtilties of the human heart, with its deep attachment to the 
covenant of works, and man’s utter inability to look to Christ for 
salvation without the teaching of the Holy Ghost, would be 
expressed by him in the clearest possible terms. He brought 
these points before an audience in our hearing, from the following 
truths. ‘‘Men and brethren, what shall we do to be saved?” 
“You see,” he said, “they are looking for something which they 
could do themselves. Again, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved,” but the convinced sinner said, “I 
cannot believe.” ‘‘He has learned much who is convinced that 
he cannot believe, and that faith is the gift of God.” The 
infinite merit of the atonement of Christ before God, the Judge, 
and the accusing conscience of the sinner approaching it by faith, 
aroused his powerful eloquence to the highest pitch. The 
despicable weakness of the sinner, dead in trespasses and sins, 
of himself to embrace Christ in the free offer of the Gospel, and 
his infinite need of the Holy Ghost in His quickening, enlightening, 
and creating power, to enable him to close in with the proffered 
Saviour, caused every attentive listener to feel the need every 
sinner has of the Spirit. The freeness of the offer of the Gospel 
as a sovereign act of the beneficence of God, and the utter 
unworthiness of the sinner, were things he never lost sight of. 
These are a few of the expressions which fell from his lips upon 
such occasions :—“‘ When a child is born into the world there is 
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in him naturally a crave after the mode of subsistence which God 
provided for him in his mother’s breast, so with the child ‘ born 
from above,’ nothing but Christ in the Word of God, ‘the true 
bread which came down from heaven,’ can give him satisfaction. 
It is Christ or death with him. ‘As new born babes, desire the 
sincere milk of the Word, that ye may grow thereby.’” ‘ Many 
a mountain the child of grace has to ascend and descend which 
he did not expect at the beginning of his race. His hope may 
fall so low as to cause him to conclude that he may leave good- 
bye with the Church of Christ, and wish her God-speed, and the 
presence of Christ and of His Spirit, but as for himself, that he 
will never win the crown of life. At such times he will be 
regretting that he ever professed Christ publicly, for fear of 
bringing His glorious name and cause into disgrace in the world. 
There is always something in the gracious soul that, at the lowest 
ebb of his hope and faith, wishes well unto the true church of 
God.” ‘Another mark of grace in the soul is that, however low 
he may be, he rejoices to hear both law and gospel declared in 
their proper relations to perishing sinners.” 

In prayer he was a mighty prince, and might truly be called 
Israel. In public he was invariably concise, and most refreshing 
to the poor in spirit. His tenderness towards them that mourn 
in Zion appeared by his earnest solicitation in their behalf that 
their faith should not fail. He delighted to plead for them in 
connection with that most precious truth—‘‘A Father to the 
fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is God in His holy habita- 
tion.” His face beamed with joy when he expressed that those 
who were afraid to call God their Father, and therefore were often 
fatherless, were, in this truth, called God’s children in spite of 
their unbelief. His yearnings over the souls of the young of this 
generation, whom he often declared to be in imminent danger of 
being eternally lost, were conspicuous in all his prayers. They 
lost a true friend the day John Campbell’s voice was hushed 
on earth. His earnest pleading for an outpouring of the Spirit to 
quicken the dead, and to revive and comfort the living, refreshed 
the drooping spirits of not a few. Christ’s cause and truth; the 
peace and felicity of Jerusalem ; and the efforts of hell and earth 
against them; but the sure victory of Christ and His followers, 
were both his consolations and fears in this valley of Baca. No 
language could be more vehement than his in describing the 
loathsomeness of sin in man’s nature; and none more sublime 
than his descriptions of the holiness and justice of God. Christ 
in His atoning death satisfying divine justice and holiness, as the 
sinner’s substitute and surety was his only hiding place. Latterly 
it was observed that his mind soared aloft to the throne of God 
and the Lamb in almost every prayer. The church triumphant 
seemed to be often before his mind. 

As a friend he was both true and faithful, but was very cautious 
whom he chose as a friend. None ever heard him say that he was 
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a converted man; but none could be any time in his company 
without being thoroughly convinced that his conversation was not 
of this world. Often, after speaking at the fellowship meeting, or 
at public prayer, he would spend the whole night in restlessness 
fearing that he had wounded the Lord’s people. So great 
was his honest humility, that he often pled that he should be 
passed over, because of his inability and unsuitableness for such 
exercises. He said to a lady going home from church recently, 
‘“T have travelled north, south, east, and west, but I never met a 
sinner so black as myself.” The lady said, ‘‘Was Manasseh not 
as black?” ‘I have sinned against light, which Manasseh had 
not.” To another friend, a few Sabbaths before his death he said, 
“T am just waiting the summons to call me to His judgment seat, 
and it may come very soon.” To another friend who visited 
him on his death-bed he said, ‘‘ Abel looked to Christ’s atonement 
on Calvary’s cross, and the last of the saved from among men will 
look back to the same atonement.” He was only three Sabbaths 
unable to go to church before the end came. ‘‘Help Lord 
because the godly man doth. daily fade away.” ‘ Mark thou the 
perfect, and behold the man of uprightness ; because that surely 
of this man the latter end is peace.” Nag 


Motes and Comments. 


RELIGIOUS OSTRICHES.—What numbers of professors I have 
known who go into one place of worship, and hear one form of 
doctrine, and apparently approve it, because the teacher is “‘a clever 
man!” They hear an opposite teaching, and they are equally 
at home, because again it is ‘a clever man!” They join a church 
and you ask them, ‘Do you agree with the views of that 
community?” They neither know nor care what those views may 
be; one doctrine is as good as another to them. Their spiritual 
appetite can enjoy soap as well as butter; they can digest bricks 
as well as bread. ‘These religious ostriches have a marvellous 
power of swallowing anything ; they have no spiritual discernment, 
no appreciation of truth. They follow any clever person, and in 
this, prove that they are not sheep of our Lord’s pasture, of whom 
it is written, “A stranger will they not follow, for they know not 
the voice of strangers.”—Late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


RomisH WINDOW FOR AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH.—It is not a 
new thing for professing Protestant churches in Scotland to have 
windows decorated with idolatrous. figures after the example of 
Rome. Witness St. Giles, Edinburgh. But it seems the mania 
for external decoration of the Romish type is spreading. The 
latest case is in connection with St. George’s, Edinburgh, over 
which presides Dr. Scott, last Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Established Church. Somehow it was the impression that 
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Dr. Scott was one of those that inclined rather to the old paths, 
but the impression seems to have been a mistake. This new 
window which is to adorn his church is decorated with a repre- 
sentation of the ascension of Christ. ‘The composition divides 
itself,” it is stated, ‘into two important groups. The upper one 
consists of our Lord in the act of blessing, surrounded by a group 
of angels, whose wings of varied colour, mostly blue, become a 
background emphasising the principal figure. A band of cherubs 
and cloud-forms of varied rubies separate the upper from the 
lower group, which latter consists of apostles and the Virgin Mary ; 
some kneeling, others standing, but all with upturned faces 
concentrated on the ascending figure.” This is the sort of thing 
that is now the ornament of professing Christian Churches. The 
true beauty of a church, we understand, is to have the spiritual 
image of Christ stamped upon the souls of its members, and the 
example of Christ embodied in their life and conversation. When 
this is lost, the resort to unlawful images impressed upon wood 
or glass is simply the setting up of an unworthy tombstone over a 
grave full of dead men’s bones. ‘The outside may attract the 
carnal eye of men, the inside is the abode of death, rottenness, 
and corruption. 


THE NEw ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY,—A scene took place 
at the confirmation of Dr. Temple, the Archbishop-elect of 
Canterbury. When objections were called for, a certain Rey. S. 
D. Brownjohn entered dissent for the reason that Dr. Temple was 
a believer in the theory of evolution, a theory that is inconsistent 
with the doctrine of Creation as contained in the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England. The dissent, however, was 
brushed aside without much parley, and Mr. Brownjohn contends 
that the call for objections is a mere form of no value. It would 
appear, however, that this is Mr. Brownjohn’s sole contention. 
He himself holds strongly the theory of evolution, and professes 
to desire that the standards of the English Church should be so 
adjusted that persons holding this theory might consistently hold 
office in that body without any valid objection to the contrary. 
The above method of protest at the Archbishop’s confirmation, 
he declares, was the most effectual means he could adopt to draw 
attention to the subject. Apart from Mr. Brownjohn’s intention, 
this incident sheds light upon the laxity with which creeds are 
held nowadays even by men assuming the highest religious 
profession. Proof is given in such a case as above, not only of 
a lack of reverence for the doctrines of the Word of God, but also 
of a conspicuous want of moral honesty. Dishonesty and infidelity 
are in no wise sanctified though the guilty party should be an 
Archbishop. The Word of God and the moral law are authorities 
which all must acknowledge, and they will one day judge the 
peasant and the prince, the meanest criminal in the gaol, and the 
highest dignitary in the professing Church. 
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“Er tu, BrutTeE!”—When the noble Cesar, covered with 
wounds, was stabbed last of all by Brutus, he was too sorrowful 
to be angry, and he exclaimed, “‘ And thou also, friend Brutus !” 
Such an exclamation may well escape the lips of Dr. Bruce and 
“Tan Maclaren,” for the one has been wounded by Zhe Free 
Church Monthly, and the other has been attacked by Zhe British 
Weekly. Both have lately published books of theology, and both 
have been too embarrasingly heterodox to please their respective 
journals. A sense of danger and insecurity has overtaken the 
editors of these eminently safe and conservative publications, and 
they have been forced to hoist the danger signal. As for Dr. 
Bruce’s book “ With Open Face,” the following are some criticisms 
of Zhe Free Church Monthly upon it :—“It is disappointing to 
meet with so little recognition of the fact that the evangelists are 
inspired.” ‘There is unquestionably unfortunate vagueness in 
the presentation at once of the doctrine of the person of Christ 
and of the atonement.” ‘The thoughts are often rather those of 
the intellectual critic than those of the whole Christian man,” with 
more of the like sort. The Rev. “Jan Maclaren,” alias Dr. 
Watson, in his new book ‘‘ The Cure of Souls,” is reproved in the 
following manner by Zhe British Weekly, the journal which has 


nourished and brought him up: ‘Dr. Watson’s lectures lack 
power and sting.” ‘When Dr. Watson speaks of the atonement 
he is invariably unsatisfactory.” ‘‘ There is something little short 


of childishness in such examples as Dr. Watson gives (to elucidate 
the mystery of the atonement), and they show that the great truth 
of the propitiation is but darkly apprehended.” ‘We miss the 
tremendous emphasis with which the New Testament draws the 
line between the church and the world.” If some obscure 
evangelical preacher or writer had handled these men of light and 
leading in this fashion, it would of course befit them we'l to take 
no notice, but let them beware when their adverse critics are the 
men of their own household. 


A MERE MUSICAL AND LITERARY CLUB.— Zhe British Weekly 
has received the programme of a series of Sabbath evening praise 
services to be held in St. John’s Free Church, Glasgow. On each 
occasion the minister, the Rev. J. S. Carroll, M.A., will deliver 
an address in the middle of the service. The subjects announced 
are ‘‘Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art,’” ‘ Browning’s ‘An Epistle of 
Karshish,’” and ‘‘ Rubaizat of Omar Khayzam.” 


Ou! the hell of horrors and terrors that attend those souls 
that have their greatest work to do when they come to die. 
Therefore, as you would be happy in death, and everlastingly 
blessed after death, prepare and fit yourselves for death.— 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 
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The Fnquiry. 


ELL me, ye winged winds, that round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, some valley in the west, 

Where free from toil and pain, the weary soul may rest ? 

The loud wind softened to a whisper low, 

And sighed for pity as it answered, No. 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, whose billows round me play, 
Knowest thou some favourite spot, some island far away, 
Where weary man may find the bliss for which he sighs— 
Where sorrow never lives, and friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves rolling in perpetual flow, 

Stopped for a while, and mumuring, answered, No. 


And thou, serenest moon, who with such holy face, 

Dost look upon the earth asleep in night’s embrace, 
Knowest thou no better land, hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man might find a happier lot ? 

Behind a cloud, the moon withdrew in woe, 

And a sweet voice, but sad, responded, No. 


Tell me, my secret soul, oh, tell me Hope and Faith, 

And thou, O Love, reveal what inmost nature saith ! 

Is there no happier spot where mortals may be blest, 
Where grief may find a balm, and weariness a rest ? 

Faith, Hope, and Love, best boon to mortals given, 
Waved their bright wings, and whispered, Yes, in heaven ! 


DZiterary Reviews, 


First INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF REFORMED PRESBY- 
TERIAN CuurcHES. R. W. Hunter, Edinburgh. 


The memorial volume of this Convention, held at the end of 
June, has now been published. The contents are an account of 
the unveiling of the statute to John Howie, Lochgoin; brief 
outlines of sermons, chiefly by American divines, preached at 
tombs and monuments of the martyrs; reports of 37 speeches and 
papers delivered during the sitting of the Convention, descriptions 
of martyr relics, &c., &c. We have read the volume with 
considerable interest, and are glad to sympathise with the general 
enthusiasm that pervades it in favour of the authority and rights 
of the Lord Jesus as King of kings and Governor of the nations. 
We also heartily approve of the zeal with which the word of God 
is declared to be the supreme standard by which all doctrines and 
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practices are to be judged. Never was there a time when a clear 
and decided testimony on such important matters was more 
needed. In the spirit of the most friendly criticism we would, 
however, point out that there appears to be a tendency on the 
part of our Cameronian friends to dwell upon the more external 
aspects of Christ’s kingly authority without giving sufficient place 
to the necessity of inward soul subjection to Christ Jesus. It 
must always be remembered that in the most orthodox churches 
there are always two classes, those who are still in a state of 
nature and inwardly in rebellion to Christ, as well as those who 
have been made His subjects by the mighty power of the Spirit. 
It would be difficult to learn from this book whether such a class 
as the former existed in the R.P. Church. Again, we think that 
there is also a disposition to exalt Christ’s kingly office out of due 
proportions to His other offices. More emphasis should be laid 
upon His priestly office, for without it no sinner can ever enjoy 
the benefit of Christ as Prophet and King. The song of the 
redeemed in heaven appears to us to be much taken up witha 
tribute of praise to the Lord Jesus as Redeemer. ‘Unto him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in his own blood.” 
Other features of the Convention we are pleased to see, such as 
an evident attachment to the use of the Psalms alone, and an 
avoidance of innovations in worship. Some of the addresses are 
marked by not a little literary skill. Altogether, much may be 
learnt of the distinctive principles and present standing of the 
R.P. Chureh from this volume. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW. 


This quarterly Magazine of Calvinistic lore, published in 
Philadelphia has come to hand. Its contents are fifteen articles, 
some popular and some recondite. We fancy that every defender 
of the faith who wisnes to keep abreast of the times would be 
better to see this magazine. It is edited, we believe, by Principal 
Warfield of Princeton Seminary. We note that our publisher has 
made arrangements for a regular supply. 


THE SABBATH QuESTION: by Rev. Allan Mackenzie. 


A lecture on this subject by Mr. Mackenzie has been published 
in pamphlet form by the Northern Counties Publishing Company, 
Inverness. Price Threepence. 


NoNE can promise us better than Christ can, and none can 
threaten us worse than Christ can. Can any man promise us 
anything better than heaven, or can any man threaten us anything 
worse than hell ?—Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 
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Che Declaratory Act and Hodmission into 
Office in the Free Church. 


te has frequently been urged in recent controversy that the fact 

that the Declaratory Act was not put by the Free Church 
into the formula which candidates for office are required to sign 
was a feature of the case that relieved the consciences of all who 
were opposed to the Act. On this account it was affirmed that 
the Act was not of binding obligation upon any, and therefore 
that such as did not accept it were free from all responsibility as 
to the doctrines it contained. In former articles we pointed out 
that this view of matters is a mistaken one, and that while indi- 
viduals may not be personally asked to endorse the doctrines of 
the Act, the church has already endorsed these doctrines in their 
name, and involved them in the guilt and consequences of this 
procedure. The Act itself has become a standing law and consti- 
tution in the church, and individuals and church courts are bound 
to recognise it as such. All protests against it are invalid and 
have proved ineffectual. The fact is also admitted on all hands 
that by the direct authority of the church all are entitled to sign 
the formula ‘‘ in view of the Declaratory Act,” so that the church 
has proclaimed liberty to all within her borders to believe, main- 
tain, and defend the doctrines of the Declaratory Act—a procla- 
mation which proves that the body that has made it has surrendered 
her testimony for the truth of God and has become the propa- 
gandist of error. In view of these facts, it is our present purpose 
to show, first, that the non-insertion of the Act into the formula 
makes matters worse instead of better, and secondly, that the 
liberty given to all candidates to sign the formula in view of the 
Declaratory Act involves a serious train of evils, 

I.—The non-insertion of the Act in the formula. 

(1) This non-insertion proves the church guilty of a lack of 
honesty and consistency. To be consistent she should have 
embodied this Act alongside the Confession of Faith in the 
formula. If the doctrines of the Act are sound truth, all are 
under a moral obligation to believe them, and therefore all ought 
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to be asked to accept them. If they are not such as all are under 
moral obligation to accept, they should not have been adopted as 
part of the creed of the church. 

(2) The non-insertion of the Act into the formula makes all 
candidates for office who believe in the Act guilty of dishonesty 
when they sign the formula. They sign the latter professing to 
accept the Confession of Faith and other standards without 
reservation, while at the same moment they do so only ‘‘in view 
of the Declaratory Act.” With their hand they declare that they 
shall assert, maintain, and defend the whole doctrine of the Con- 
fession of Faith, while with their heart they declare they shall do 
no such thing. 

(3) The non-insertion of the Act into the formula makes void 
the very end for which the formula was framed. If a formula 
serves any purpose, it is to express the candidate’s adherence to 
the standards of the church. It is invariably understood that the 
formula gives a complete index as to the views of the candidate. 
In the present case, by the non-insertion of this Act, the formula 
fails to embody the entire views of candidates, and so fails to 
answer the end for which it was framed. Church courts are 
therefore quite at sea in a great number of cases as to the actual 
views of those admitted to office. Can any honest mind view this 
with anything less than dismay? Is it not the duty of all who sit 
in church courts, professing to administer the affairs of Christ’s 
house, to see to it that they know who they are that they are 
admitting to the highest offices that responsible beings can occupy? 
If, therefore, they admit to these offices persons of whose views 
they are to a large extent ignorant, and who may, for all they 
know, hold very erroneous doctrines, these members of church 
courts are, to say the least of it, not acting in a faithful and 
scriptural manner, and by their conduct are laying themselves open 
to do incalculable injury to the cause of Christ and the souls of 
men. 

I1.—The provision by which candidates are entitled to sign the 
Confession and other standards ‘‘in view of the Declaratory Act” 
involves a serious train of evils. 

(1) Men of erroneous views may now enter the ministry of the 
church under a profession of soundness in the faith. This dis- 
honesty no doubt was perpetrated before this Act was passed, and 
candidates themselves were solely responsible for their sin, but 
now the church has sanctioned the dishonesty and made it 
perfectly lawful. 

(2) The above provision also makes it lawful for ministers and 
others, who to-day adhere solely to the doctrines of the Word of 
God as contained in the Confession, to-morrow to change their 
mind and accept Declaratory Act doctrines. Thus the sound 
Calvinist can become at any moment an Arminian, and deny the 
doctrines of election and man’s total depravity. The man who at 
one time believed the Bible to be infallible from beginning to end 
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is now entitled to cast doubts upon its inspiration, and assert that 
it contains errors and mistakes. 

(3) The keys of discipline are now lost. Church courts, if 
there are any such, who desire to adhere to the Confession, have 
no power to bring to task men of Declaratory Act views, and can 
frame no libel against them. These courts are therefore disabled 
from obeying the command of Christ by His servant—A man 
that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject.” 
They are incapable of performing a very important function of the 
Church of Christ, the neglect of which will result in evils of a far 
reaching character. 

(4) The constitution of the church now affords no security to 
congregations that they will have sound ministers placed over 
them. The constitution entitles probationers, while professing to 
adhere to the whole Confession of Faith, to believe in erroneous 
doctrines, and while it is possible some sound probationers may 
still be found, yet these rare cases don’t affect the above facts. The 
universal interests of the cause of truth are by no means conserved 
because it may happen that one or two individuals of sound views 
unfaithfully cling to a corrupt church. 

(5) There is now no guarantee that those ministers who are 
themselves sound in their views will have successors who shall 
transmit the testimony faithfully to posterity. It is sometimes 
urged by “constitutional” ministers in the Free Church that if 
they left their churches they would be opening a door for young 
men of unsound principles. But surely a day is coming when 
they shall have to leave their pulpits for ever, and what safeguard 
have they that the door will not then be opened for unfaithful 
men to occupy their places? A minister of Christ has no more 
responsible duty laid upon him than that he should commit the 
truth to faithful successors, as the welfare of many succeeding 
generations in his congregation may depend upon how he acts in 
connection with such an important matter. It becomes him, 
therefore, to ask himself the question, is he using all scriptural 
means to secure this end? The constitution of the Free Church, 
he finds, entitles all its probationers to sign the Confession, “in 
view of the Declaratory Act,” and so he cannot but conclude that 
there is no guarantee whatsoever there for a sound and faithful 
ministry. The minister therefore who, notwithstanding this, rests 
satisfied with the present constitution by abiding under its shadow, 
is content to lack the security which he is under the highest 
obligation to seek, that his successors shall be sound in the faith, 
and he therefore exposes to the utmost peril the future spiritual 
interests of his congregation. We would, with all earnestness, 
commend this aspect of their position to those ministers in the 
Free Church who have any true desire for the maintenance of 
sound doctrine, and for the transmission of pure gospel privileges 
to coming generations. 

It is plainly proved by the foregoing facts that the only way in 
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which a sound ministry and a pure gospel can be maintained and 
handed down to posterity is by separation from a church that 
gives a free license to erroneous and soul-destroying error, and by 
the maintenance of a separate testimony on behalf of the truth. 
Division is not desirable for its own sake, and should in no wise 
be sought after. We can, however, honestly affirm that the body 
to which we belong, separated from the Free Church not for 
division but for union in the faith. It is no privilege to remain in 
a church, however large, that has cast overboard the truth of God. 
It is an unspeakable privilege to be a doorkeeper in a church, 
however small, that maintains a pure testimony for Christ. 


H Sermon. 


By Rev James S. SincLarr, JOHN KNnox’s TABERNACLE, 
GLascow. 


‘*For God so loved the world, that he gave hts only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” —JOHN iil. 16. 


E are told in the opening verses of this chapter that 
Nicodemus, a man of the Pharisees and a ruler of the 

Jews, came to Jesus by night. Nicodemus had become secretly 
convinced that Jesus was no ordinary man, but a teacher who 
possessed the presence and power of God in His work. He was, 
therefore, anxious to meet Jesus, but to escape observation, came 
by night, and said unto Him, ‘‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God; for no man can do these miracles that 
thou doest, except God be with him.” It was no doubt a great 
step on the part of Nicodemus to give this testimony, if we 
consider his as yet imperfect knowledge, and the keen sense he 
had of the enmity with which his Jewish brethren regarded Christ. 
The testimony, however, true as far as it went, was inadequate in at 
least two important respects. First, Nicodemus appeared to have 
nothing more than a belief in Jesus drawn from the observation 
of His miracles. The belief was therefore only natural or 
intellectual. ‘Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” The Lord Jesus did not in His reply proceed 
to convince Nicodemus of the inadequacy of his faith by a process 
of reasoning, but with all authority declared unto him the 
great fundamental doctrine of the new birth, without the experi- 
mental knowledge of which a man could in no wise see the 
kingdom of God. Natural knowledge, without an inward radical 
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universal change in his soul by the communication of a new 
spiritual life, would be of no avail. The second inadequate feature 
in the testimony of Nicodemus was his acknowledgment of 
Christ simply as ‘‘a teacher come from God.” He did not as yet 
apprehend that Jesus was the promised Messiah, the Son of the 
living God. The Lord Jesus therefore graciously led him on from 
the consideration of the “earthly things,” things that concerned 
the new birth which required to take place in his soul on earth, to 
contemplate “heavenly things” concerning Himself who had 
come from heaven as the Saviour of sinners. In unfolding 
these ‘‘ heavenly things” Jesus declares Himself to be “he who 
came down from heaven, even the Son of man which is in 
heaven” (v. 13), in one word testifying both to His humanity and 
divinity. Then, after announcing with evident reference to His 
death upon the cross, and its consequent benefits, that “‘as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have eternal life,” He proceeds to give a full epitome 
of the great work of salvation from its origin to its end, in the 
remarkable words of our text. ‘‘ For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Let us now, there- 
fore, in dependence upon the Spirit of God, consider :— 

I.—-The love of God: “God so loved.” 

I1I.—The objects of His love: “the world.” 

I1I.—The manifestation of it: “that he gave his only begotten 
Son,” and 

IV.—The ends of the whole design: “that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

I.—The love of God. In speaking of this wondrous love we 
shall take occasion to point out, first, its nature, and secondly, its 
properties. 

1. Its nature. It is very important that we should know the 
exact nature of this love, as many have erred concerning the faith in 
regard to it. Many are not slow to ascribe even to the love of God 
these weaknesses that are characteristic of natural affection among 
men. According to Arminians it is at best but a weak ineffectual 
thing, because, if it is set upon all men, as they say, it fails to secure 
the salvation of multitudes of its objects, who perish in their sins. 
This is not the love of God revealed in the Bible, for the latter is 
an effectual, saving love, and no other will meet the case of 
helpless, perishing sinners. 

(1) Let us observe then that the love of God here set forth is 
not a natural affection whose exercise towards men His nature 
necessarily demands. The love of God viewed as natural and 
necessary is only to be seen in exercise between the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost in the glorious Godhead. This love is an essential 
element in the blessedness of the Triune God. But the love of 
God to creatures is not essential to His blessedness. He is 
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eternally blessed in Himself, and would have been so had no 
creature ever existed. He required no object of satisfaction 
outside Himself. The very existence of creatures is a pure act of 
His good pleasure. To say, therefore, that His love to men is a 
necessary affection of His nature is to make Him dependent for 
part of His blessedness upon His creatures. This is derogatory 
to His all-sufficiency as the self-existent God, and makes Him a 
dependent being. This changes God into a creature. His 
own word declares Him to be “blessed for ever, and dwell- 
ing in the light which no man can approach unto.”—(z Tim. 
vi. 16.) The conclusion, therefore, is that His love to His 
creatures is not a natural and necessary affection. Let no one 
think, however, that it is any less glorious on this account. It 
is a revelation of His character which results in the deliverance 
from everlasting misery, and the entrance into eternal life, of a 
vast number of unworthy sinners of Adam’s race. 

(2) What, therefore, does this love actually consist in? It 
consists in a free voluntary purpose on the part of God to reveal 
His goodness in the salvation of men. “I zwz// make all my 
goodness pass before thee.”—(Ex. xxxiii. 19.) The Scriptures 
declare that God is good, and the love which He has set upon 
sinners for their salvation is a manifestation of the boundless 
goodness of His character. This manifestation was not natural 
and necessary, but voluntary, and therefore originated in the will 
of God. He willed to show the riches of His goodness; He 
willed to set His love upon sinners, and so we find in the 
Scriptures the purpose and the love of God _ inseparably 
united. His eternal purpose to save sinners, and His eternal love 
are frequently spoken of as expresssing the same thing, They 
are also mentioned together, as in the following passages: “I wed/ 
love them freely.”—(Hos. xiv. 4.) ‘Be thou partakers of the 
afflictions of the gospel according to the power of God; who hath 
saved us . . . according to his own purpose and grace which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.”—(z2 Tim. i. 8, 9.) 
The purpose and love of God, having reference to one and the 
same end, and to one and the same persons, must infallibly 
secure the salvation of their objects. ‘‘The counsel of the 
Lord standeth for ever.” ‘‘ Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord; and the people whom he hath chosen for his own 
inheritance.” —(Ps. xxxili. 11, 12.) We shall now speak of the 
properties of this love which further disclose its glorious character. 

2. Its properties. These are the following :— 

(1) It is eternal love. The love of God to sinners existed 
“before the foundation of the world.”—-(Eph. i. 4.) It shall also 
last through eternity. ‘I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.” —(Jer. xxxi. 3.) (2) It is infinite and unchangeable love. 
God is infinite, and this is the love, not of a finite being, but of 
Him who is the infinite God, When it is said that ‘‘ God loved,” 
the love is necessarily like Himself, and therefore infinite. ‘God 
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is love.” It is also unchangeable. ‘I am the Lord, I change 
not ; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.”—(Mal. iii. 6.) 
His people’s sins are fitted to provoke Him to withdraw His 
love, but, saith He, ‘‘The mountains shall depart, and the hills 
be removed ; but my kindness shall not depart from thee.”—(Is. 
liv. 10.) (3) It is undeserved and unmerited love. It is 
undeserved, because the objects of it were sinners, rebels, 
‘children of wrath even as others.” Instead of love they 
deserved the everlasting hatred of God. ‘Thou hatest all 
workers of iniquity.”—(Ps. v. 5.) It is also unmerited. They 
who deserved the wrath and curse of God could not merit any 
good thing, far less His eternal and unchangeable love. No merit 
can purchase this love. The merits of Christ did not purchase 
it; they are its immediate fruits. The love of God in Christ 
Jesus not only gave eternal life to sinners, but removed the 
barriers which, on account of sin, law and justice had righteously 
set up between God and men, and which would have effectually 
prevented them from ever enjoying His love. (4) It is love 
unto salvation. It is not a fruitless sentiment in the mind of 
God, but is efficacious to the salvation of sinners. It absolutely 
secures the salvation of its objects. ‘‘In this was manifested the 
love of God toward us, because that God sent his only begotten 
Son into the world, that we might live through him.”—(1 John 
iv. 9.) (5) Lastly, it is sovereign love. God passed by fallen 
angels, and loved fallen men. Nor is it set upon all men. It is 
only set upon such as were “chosen in Christ before the 
foundation of the world.”—(Eph. i. 4.) ‘Jacob have I loved, 
but Esau have I hated.”—-(Rom. ix. 13.) Instead of quarelling 
with the divine sovereignty it becomes us to wonder that the 
least love or mercy should be shown to even one of our 
hell-deserving race. Rebels who deserve to be cast into ever- 
lasting woe, as the righteous reward of their sins, may well marvel 
that the infinitely holy God should set His love upon an 
innumerable company of them. The Lord hath said, “I will 
have mercy upon whom I will have mercy.” This sovereign 
mercy is revealed in Christ, and the most direct way to its enjoy- 
ment is for us to come as unworthy sinners, and ask for it at the 
feet of a sovereign God in Christ Jesus. Such persons will 
speedily learn that it is “no vain thing” to wait upon God. 
Yea, He has given a free invitation to all to look to Himself as 
the only Saviour. ‘‘ Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth ; for I am God, and there is none else.”(Is. xlv. 22.) 

II. The objects of His love: ‘‘ the world.” 

Under this head we shall consider, first, the character and state, 
and secondly, the number of these persons, as designated by 
‘the world.” 

1. What is their character and state. Their character is that 
they are sinners. They broke the law in their natural head, 
Adam ; they are possessed of a corrupt nature, and have committed 
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innumerable actual transgressions against the same law. “ All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God.”—-(Rom. iii. 23.) 
None of the human race, the elect included, are anything less 
than sinners. Sin has also made them zede/s. We are rebels 
against the authority of God, because we despise His law and 
trample it under our feet. ‘‘ We have rebelled even by departing 
from thy precepts and thy judgments.”—(Dan. ix. 5.) Further, 
we are enemies against God. ‘The carnal mind is enmity 
against God; for it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.”—(Rom. viii. 7.) We are therefore filthy and 
polluted in the sight of God. What is more foul than enmity to 
that God who is “glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders?” Such is the character of “the world.” What is the 
state of “the world.” The whole world is under the righteous 
curse of God. For “cursed is everyone that continueth 
not in all things written in the book of the law to do them.”— 
(Gal. iii. to.) All have not only failed to keep the law, but 
all have transgressed its precepts, either in thought, word, or 
deed, so that all are without mistake under the curse. It is upon 
such persons, as were enemies to Himself and under His righteous 
curse, that God set His eternal and everlasting love. They were 
meet fuel for hell, yet He loved them, that they might be made 
meet for the enjoyment of eternal glory. It is therefore matter of 
great encouragement to all who hear the Gospel that it is sinners 
whom God loves. It is unholy rebels and enemies whom He has 
chosen in Christ from all eternity, and therefore souls, sensible of 
their miserable and guilty condition, are encouraged to look to 
Him who loved vile sinners, and sent His Son ‘to be the pro- 
pitiation for their sins.” 

2. Why are they designated “the world ” in respect of number? 
Because God loved persons “out of every kindred, tongue, people, 
and nation” in the world.—(Rev. v. 9.) It was a common mis- 
understanding on the part of the Jews that God had a gracious 
regard to no people but themselves. Under the old dispensation 
He showed them His peculiar favour, but He clearly intimated 
by His servants, the prophets, that the Gentiles should in due 
time be brought into the Church, and that “all the ends of the 
earth should see the salvation of our God.” “The Gentiles shall 
come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.”— 
(Is. lx. 3.) Many passages might be quoted from the Old 
Testament in proof of this truth, and the New Testament is full 
of it. The Apostle Paul points out in the second of Ephesians 
that Christ by His precious blood had brought those nigh who 
were ‘‘aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers 
from the covenant of promise,” and it is these same persons whom 
he speaks of in the first chapter of this epistle as chosen in Christ 
before the foundation of the world. The coming of Christ was 
therefore the time at which this great enlargement of the Church’s 
borders was to take place, and so the apostles are bold to declare 
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the love of God to Gentiles as well as Jews, yea, to sinners of all 
nations under heaven. It was for this end that the Lord Jesus 
commissioned them, saying, “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.”—(Mark xvi. 15.) 

An error on this important doctrine has crept into the profess- 
ing Church, and we would do well to beware of it. At the time 
of Christ’s appearance the erroneous tendency was to limit the 
love of God, and the hope of salvation to one people, now the 
tendency is to extend this love to a degree unwarranted by the 
Word of God. For this purpose the expression “ world” in our 
text is taken as applying to every person that ever was or shall be 
born into the world. God is therefore said to have loved all men 
in the widest sense of the term. Various passages of Scripture 
are used to establish this view. We believe, however, that, in the 
case of all passages so used, an unwarrantable construction is put 
upon them, and that, if closely examined, they teach nothing but 
what is in perfect harmony with the clearly-revealed doctrine, that 
God’s love, while extending to sinners of every nation, is set 
only upon some, though many, whom He chose in Christ from ever- 
lasting. In order, therefore, to guide our hearers in the examina- 
tion of such passages, we shall state a principle laid down by 
eminent divines :—Every place in Scripture, where universality is 
apparently attributed to the love of God, the atonement, or the 
salvation of men, has a limitation in the context, and a decided 
limitation in the analogy of the faith. If we apply this rule to the 
passage before us we find that there is a limitation in the very 
heart of it. “God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son,” not that all universally, but ‘that whosoever 
believeth in him, should not perish.” Again, in the following 
verse we are told that ‘‘God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world; but that the world through him 
might be saved.” ‘The world” is here unmistakeably used in 
a limited sense, for the Son did not come to save the whole world, 
otherwise the whole world would have been saved. Vast multitudes 
of the race were in eternity, and many of them, sad to say, in a lost 
eternity, before He appeared in the flesh. The Saviour also declared 
that the wicked should go away into everlasting punishment, and so 
many would be lost for ever. Observe further in the first chapter of 
this Gospel, tenth verse, that the expression ‘‘ world” is used 
in the same verse in two distinct senses. ‘‘He was in the 
world, and the world was made by him, and the world knew him 
not.” In the first two clauses of this verse ‘‘ world” includes the 
material creation, while in the last clause it refers only to man. 
Even in the last clause the expression “world” has a further 
limitation. It cannot be said that none of the “world” knew 
Christ. Some did know and receive Him, for we are told 
almost immediately after that ‘‘as many as received him to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God.” ‘The world” must 
therefore be taken in the above passage either as the unregenerate, 
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or as the greater portion of the world. It is in fact perfectly clear, 
that this word must be taken in an indefinite sense in many parts 
of Scripture, and that such indefinite expressions must be under- 
stood in the light of those that are definite. If you wrench such 
words as “world” and “all” from their context you can easily 
give them a universal meaning of the widest extent, but it is the 
duty of the reader of Scripture, yea, of any book whatsoever, to 
consider every word in the light of its context, and thus to learn 
its correct meaning. When, therefore, we look at this same 
Gospel where the word “world” so frequently occurs, we find that in 
no portion of the Word of God. is the doctrine of God’s love to 
‘the elect only more clearly set forth, ‘All that the Father giveth 
me shall come unto me.”—(John vi. 37.) “Thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as 
thou hast given him.”—(John xvii. 2.) “I have manifested thy 
name unto the men which thou gavest me out of the world.” —(v. 6.) 
“J pray for them ; I pray not for the world, but for them which 
thou hast given me.”—(verse 9.) All these passages clearly prove 
that it was not all but a portion of the human race which God 
gave to Christ that they might be saved. It is not ours, however, 
to conclude that, because all are not chosen, we ought not to 
trouble ourselves about the matter of salvation. It is our highest 
duty to seek an interest in that salvation which God in His eternal 
love has provided in Christ, and no other consideration whatsoever 
can relieve us from this duty. ‘Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be found, call ye upon him while he is near ; let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.”—(Isaiah lv. 6-7.) 

1II. The manifestation of His love: ‘‘that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” It is evident from these words that it is God the 
Father who is spoken of in the text as having “so loved the world ” 
as to give His only begotten Son. This display of love is excep- 
tionally wonderful and glorious. In speaking of the gift of the 
Son we shall refer, first, to the gift of God, and secondly, to the 
immediate purposes for which He was given. 

1. The gift of God was His only begotten Son. ‘The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of old. 
When there were no depths, I was brought forth.”—(Prov. viii. 
22-24.) He was by eternal generation the only begotten Son ot 
the Father. He is also co-equal with the Father in substance, 
power and glory. The Father is God, but the Son is also God. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.”-—(Johni. 1.) ‘‘ And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth.”—(John i. 
14.) What an unspeakable manifestation of love is it that the Father 
gave the Son, who is also God over all, for the salvation of hell- 
deserving sinners? ‘The gift of all the angels and archangels in 
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heaven, and all created existences together were nothing to this. 
The redeemed may well say, “ Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift.”—(2 Cor. ix. 15.) 

2. The immediate purposes for which God gave His Son. 
These provide a marvellous manifestation of this love. (1) He 
“gave him to be head over all things to the Church, which is his 
body.”—(Eph. i. 22.) The Father in the everlasting covenant gave 
the Son to be the head and representative of elect sinners, that in 
this capacity He might perform the work of a mediator between 
God and guilty men, and in due time accomplish their eternal 
salvation. The Son as Creator was infinitely exalted above their 
persons, as creatures, and as holy, was also infinitely exalted 
above them, as sinners, yet the Father willingly gave Him 
that He might be their surety and substitute, and thus take their 
place under the law, satisfy justice, and obtain for them eternal 
redemption, and eternal life. The Son, with equal love and 
willingness, undertook the work. “Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins.”-—(1 John iv. to.) (2) God actually gave 
the Son ‘‘in the fulness of the time” to perform the work committed 
to Him. This work involved a life of humiliation, obedience and 
suffering on the earth. It was necessary, therefore, that the Son 
should assume human nature, the assumption of which was His 
first act of humiliation. It was humiliation for the Creator of 
heaven and earth to veil His glory, and to take flesh and blood. 
He was born a little child in Bethlehem, and in a low condition. 
His mother was a humble virgin, and His birth place was a manger. 
There was no room for mother and child in the inn. There was 
no room among men for Him who dwelt in the bosom of the 
Father amidst the unspeakable glories of heaven from all eternity. 
His first dwelling-place on earth after His birth was in a stable 
among the beasts that perish. Such was the deep humiliation 
that attended His birth in the flesh. All His future life in this 
world was a life of humiliation. He hungered, thirsted, was 
weary, and had not where to lay His head, and all this was done 
that His people might be delivered from the miseries that their 
sins deserved, and might enjoy a blessing instead of a curse. 
Further, He was made “ under the law” in the room of His people. 
This involved Him in the imputation of their sins. He who was 
holy, harmless, undefiled, bore the sins of a company which no 
man can number. ‘He hath made him to be sin for us,” says 
the Apostle, “‘ that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.”—(2 Cor. v. 21.) The Son of God, having the sins of men 
laid upon Him, suffered the curse due to these sins. For this 
reason He suffered from men, devils, and the justice of God. The 
last act of suffering was, when He endured the infinite wrath of 
God on the cross. It was then He drank the full cup of the 
righteous indignation of God, paid the full penalty that justice 
demanded, and finished the work of redemption. ‘Christ hath 
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redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” 
—(Gal. iii. 13.) In all this work we behold the love of God to 
guilty sinners. Abraham laid his son upon the altar, but was not 
permitted to shed his child’s blood. But here, we have God the 
Father, for the great love wherewith He loved accursed sinners, 
drawing the sword of infinite justice, and bathing it in the precious 
blood of His eternal Son. ‘“ Awake, O sword, against my 
Shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, said the Lord of 
hosts.”—(Zech. xiii. 7.) The Son cried, ‘It is finished,” and gave 
up the ghost. The dignity of His person added infinite merit to 
the sufferings of His humanity, and justice received infinite 
satisfaction. The work of redemption was thus completed for 
ever. We have to observe, however, that the Lord Jesus not only 
willingly and lovingly endured all necessary sufferings in order to 
satisfy a broken law, but he kept the law perfectly in its precept 
in the room of His Church. He fulfilled the covenant of works, 
so as to obtain the promise of eternal life, originally lost by His 
people in Adam their first covenant head. ‘The law of God is 
summarily comprehended in these two great commandments, 
‘“‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and 
strength, and mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself.” The Son of 
God rendered infinitely perfect obedience to this law, andso obtained 
eternal life for His people. He, therefore, secured not only 
eternal redemption, but eternal life, not only everlasting freedom 
from the curse, but the everlasting enjoyment of the favour and 
fellowship of God. ‘‘ The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.”—(Rom. vi. 23.) 

Some represent the work of redemption, as if it were solely the 
interposition of Christ between the Father, as an angry judge, and 
men as guilty sinners, and thus as if the Father showed no love at 
all. This is a very unscriptural view of the work. In every step of 
it, from its origin in the covenant of grace to its execution in the 
incarnation, obedience and death of Christ, we have as surely the 
display of the Father’s love to sinners as we have of the Son’s. 
The Father undoubtedly displayed His righteous wrath in the 
curse of the law, and in the sufferings of Christ upon the cross. 
But it was He also who, out of His eternal love to sinners, 
provided His own Son as a sacrifice in their stead. We see 
therefore in the cross of Christ a glorious manifestation of the love 
of God to guilty men, for He spared not His Son, but freely gave 
Him up to an accursed death, that poor sinners might be set free. 
‘“*God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.—(Rom. v. 8.) 

IV. The ends of the whole design: “that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

1. The first end is that sinners may believe in the Son of God. 
To believe in the Son is to ‘‘receive and rest upon Him alone for 
salvation, as he is freely offered in the gospel.” No one is 
excluded from believing in Him in virtue of any natural circum- 
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stances whatsoever. Race or rank is no obstacle. Whosoever, 
young or old, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, moralist or open 
sinner, believeth in Him, shall not perish, but have everlasting life. 
Faith, however, is absolutely necessary. It is only “he that 
believeth that shall be saved.” ‘He that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him,” A 
historical faith is not sufficient. We may believe by our natural 
powers the historical record of the work of redemption, and 
have no saving knowledge of Christ. Saving faith is the gift 
of God, and the fruit of His Spirit’s work in the soul. ‘“ By 
grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves: it is 
the gift of God.”—-(Eph. ii. 8.) This faith is a consequence of the 
new birth. What is its first effect? It unites the soul to Chnist 
Christ offers Himself as a Saviour in the gospel, and the soul, by 
this heavenly faith, receives and rests upon Christ for all the ends 
of salvation for which He came into the world. 

2. The second end is that believers “‘should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” No sooner is a sinner united to Christ by 
faith than he obtains two benefits. The first is, freedom from the 
curse of the law from which Christ has redeemed His people. 
That curse is ‘‘everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power.”—(2 Thess. i. 9.) The believer 
shall not perish, because he is now no longer under the curse. 
“There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus.”—(Rom. viii. 1.) The second benefit is ‘everlasting 
life.’ Christ says that He gives unto His sheep eternal life. This 
eternal life begins in spiritual life. The dead sinner is made partaker 
of spiritual life in the new birth. Faith is the outcome of this 
spiritual life, and it is the same life that will eventually be swallowed 
up in eternal life. This eternal life is in heaven, but the believer 
becomes an heir of it here, through his union to Christ by faith. 
He is therefore said to have everlasting life, because he is a rightful 
heir of it in Christ Jesus. Believers are heirs of an “inheritance 
that is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved 
in heaven for them who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation.”—(1 Pet. 1. 4, 5.) The love of the Father, 
the obedience of the Son, and the work of the Holy Spirit, 
concur to this gracious and blessed end. 

Application (1) If you are still in your natural state, you are 
dead in sins, under the curse of God, and in danger of hell fire 
for ever. God, in His eternal love, gave His beloved Son, that 
He might die, and open up a way of escape and salvation for 
even such as you. Now, in the day of your merciful visitation, 
seek grace to believe in Christ, lest you perish for ever. At 
the judgment seat you will have to answer, not only for your 
transgression of the law, but for your rejection of the gospel. If 
you are then found in your sins you will have to bear the wrath 
of the Lamb, and the punishment of unbelief through eternity. 
Flee now for your life to Christ, the only refuge for sinners from 
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the tempest of the wrath of God. ‘‘Seek ye me,” saith the Lord, 
‘Cand ye shall live.”—(Amos v. 4.) 

(2) You that have good reason to hope you were enabled by grace 
to believe in Christ, seek a deepening sense of your absolute 
unworthiness of any good thing at the hand of God, and especially 
of the salvation that He has provided in His beloved Son. The 
more lively your faith in Christ the deeper will be the sense of 
your constant need of dependence upon Him in all His fulness. 
Seek to get such a measure of nearness to Him by faith as to 
be filled with ever-increasing wonder and praise at the eternal 
unchangeable love of God manifested in His Son, to such 
unworthy, hell-deserving sinners. ‘‘ For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 


Diary of the late William Sinclair 
of Wick. 


(Continued from page 381.) 


EBRUARY st, 1884.—Had a long letter last night from 
Duncan Cameron, Duthil.* He brings forth fruit in old age. 
We had two letters from the boys in America, for which there is 
cause of thankfulness. I feel as if my trouble was saying, you 
will soon be done with all things seen. If so, I ought to bow 
before Him who has manifested so much grace and such com- 
passion in times past, and who has dealt so marvellously. None, 
none, none like Him, no, no, no, not one. But who knows the 
exceeding excellency of His divine, holy, holy, holy perfections ? 
Eternity will be opening out glory through the Church. 
7th.—Getting what sleep does, but very broken and restless. 
I desire closer intercourse through the Word, and yet, I have 
more than deserved. Jesus manifested Himself very preciously 
in these words, ‘‘ For their sakes I sanctify myself,” opening up 
His love to them, and the holiness of the wonderful work He was 
working out. Verily, He is the Wonderful. Oh, when He is 
working a work to the praise of His Father, He may be safely left 
to be guided by His own zeal, love, and wisdom. The Father has 
all confidence in whatever He says. ‘‘This is my beloved Son, 
hear ye him.” ‘Ye know not yet who and what he is, but I 
know him from everlasting as the Lamb slain, I know how he 
desired and desires to do my will for his brethren and joint-heirs, 
I know how he rejoices in being in them, and they in him, and 


* Could any friends in the district send us reminiscences of this worthy 
catechist ?—En. 
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that we shall be all perfected in one through all eternity to the 
glory of free grace.” 

8th.—Up at worship in the morning, but nothing special to 
record. It is sad to be quiet under formality. O! let the cry of 
the mourner be in exercise. How long, Lord, wilt Thou hide 
‘Thyself? Return, return. What will come up on the land of 
Thy people but barrenness until the outpouring of Thy Spirit ? 
Oh, what a wonder that Thy Spirit should be poured out as 
a spirit of grace and supplication! Oh, there will be work done 
then. Come, come, and do not tarry till the wilderness become 
as a garden which the Holy one hath blessed, that it be not like 
what it was in the sluggard’s possession. May the Tree of Promise 
yield largely, the Tree of Life giving the sap, and the love of the 
Owner opened in all. Wrote A. F. L 2 

r1th—Mrs. S. T came Saturday evening. Was pleased 
to see her yesterday. Dr. Kennedy’s letter from Rome came on 
Saturday. Much cause of gratitude to God that some may yet 
hear him opening up the wonders of redemption. Paul’s letters 
are not to be surpassed. Zhe Gospel Magazine also came. 
Precious portions for the tried, especially by Saunders. He terms 
them devil-haunted and devil-hunted ones, both of which things 
are very keenly felt by some. The sword of the Spirit will make 
havoc of him and his allies when well used. O, to see them in 
their flight under the warm rays of the sun of righteousness. 
The day is at hand when sorrow and sighing shall for ever flee 
away from the little flock, and they shall be ever entering into 
peace and joy unspeakable within their Father’s mansions of love 
and grace. He does not seem to keep them back from any 
privilege, such is His love. They are His friends, yea, they are 
His sons and daughters to go no more out. 

12th—It is with much difficulty I can write to-day. Oh, 
remember poor afflicted ones scattered over the land, concerning 
whom Thou hast promised that they shall trust in Thee. May I 
be one of them that have the joy of the exercise of trusting in 
Thee. None are put to shame that trust in Thee. They that 
know Thee will do it. Oh, destroy any tendency to mistrust, 
arising from present silence and corrections, justly endured too, 
if I may be made to feel sin sinful as against the divine love 
and atonement. Oh, grant repentance unto life, and a kindly 
meeting, where not deserved, in the Mediator who is blessed for 
evermore. 

13th.—Rev. Mr. Stevenson called. Talked a while regarding 
the ground of a sure hope, and of the need of being stripped of 
all, except as a sinner before an all-sufficient Saviour who can save 
to the uttermost. He then prayed suitably, and left. 

18th.—The Comforter seems far from me, and silence prevails. 
It is well to be free of terror. Lord, grant the fruit of thanks- 
giving, and to see Thy loving kindness. How little we can stand 
of Thy displeasure ! 


p* 
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1gth— Deeper fears, lest, being left to cry aloud, as I am 
disposed to do when I feel the choking, that I have lost confi- 
dence in God. There are many mighty reasons why He should 
withhold comforts, but none why He should fail. May He grant 
strength out of Zion, His own holy hill. 

25th—Since last writing, I have been like a locust tossed, yet 
goodness and mercy following us. I have been told to-day my 
son has bought and paid the Ropery shares. What cause to 
wonder! May we prove by a hnmble walk that it is in Thee we 
get our houses and gardens, wells, and trees. Preserve from 
being lifted to forgetfulness, unholiness, and unthankfulness. I 
was long in a sort of bondage in the ropework, but the gracious 
One has not sent me out empty. The Most High has made the 
ropework a means of worldly subsistence, and I have every reason 
to be thankful. I never practised oppression. Was probably too 
easy with some, neverthelesss, I got through. Thanks to the 
Over-ruler who hath all power. 

26th.—Still a monument of unmerited mercy, being longer so 
than some thought. I can say nothing now. Glad that the ever 
Blessed reigneth, and doeth according to the purpose of His ever 
blessed will. Well in the past, good at present, and a good hope 
through grace for the future. But yet mistrust will not hear a 
good report of His providence for the future. I have lacked 
nothing in my affliction that was truly required, and yet enjoyed 
nothing aright without His favour. 

29th.—Friends very kind and attentive. William Elder came 
down to see me to-day. He told me of dear Mr. Cowan’s death. 
Be still, O my soul, and wonder. 

March tst.—This day, 34 years ago, my wife and I were 
married in this house by the Rev. William Taylor. We have to 
record great goodness and deliverance from many fears. We 
often got our sackcloth loosed, and at the last moment were 
girded with gladness. We have eight sons and three daughters 
spared to us. Oh, may they plead for the life of their spirits, and 
be accepted in the Advocate. There are two grand-children in 
Texas. May they know the God of their fathers, and serve Him 
with a perfect heart, a heart with which He has dealt by 
enlightening and renewing it. May there be saving fruit to all 
eternity. 

3rd.—Still very frail all over, and rest broken. I now observe 
there is much night and day crying recorded in the Scriptures, and 
many complaints of not being heard, and yet many mercies 
recorded. He seems to be doing more than He says in taking off 
the yoke, and in setting meat before them, in sufficing them with 
little, so that they are not utterly cast down, and not entirely cut 
off from hope. And still they feel so far off. But when they 
remember what He reveals Himself to be as Mediator, and what 
they have experienced in the past, it is not easy for unbelief to get 
standing. Many of their cries are against themselves, being all 
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they can do to acknowledge how justly they are treated under His 
hiding. The roving of the vain mind also makes them cry, seeing 
how often they are taken up with vain trifling, instead of 
staying near the fountain of wisdom and grace. Lord, stay our 
minds on Thee, and may our meditations of Thee afford sweet 
thoughts. 

4th.—The doctors say Iam improving. I do not find it much. 
My mind tends to prevent recovery. If it were at rest my body 
would be more at ease. But it truly terrifies me to find my 
foolish wanderings after mere confusion, and how little heeding 
the glorious things of the Gospel, wherein there is ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth, and goodwill to men.” It is good 
that His heart, and not mine, is. the repository of it. Dear 
William Elder will return home to-day, and other friends who 
were here over Sabbath. Dear Kitty M‘Rae will remain some 
time, and be like a lovely dew from above to eyes with the scales 
off. We are much in want of living epistles. May they be raised 
up to put empty shadows to be esteemed as they ought. Oh, to 
see persons whom the Lord would work through, sanctified and 
meet for His use. Some cannot reconcile it with His declarative 
glory that He would make use of man or minister in our day to 
work His holy work. We have imbibed such worldly principles 
in religion, and will suffer so little for it. How very few are doing 
the work with power from on high? 

5th.—So far as I am able to judge, I am better. I put on my 
clothes without assistance, and feel a desire for food, but the 
swelling still remains.. I had a nice quiet night, and oh, how 
refreshing! Thanks to him who can give sleep, who delighteth 
in mercy as well as in holiness and justice. They cannot be 
separated, nor wrought apart, but they all gloriously harmonise in 
Immanuel to the glory of the holy Majesty of heaven and earth. 
O! to be found walking in His love, with fear of offending or 
grieving His blessed Spirit. 

6th.—Waking greater part of last night through wandering of 
mind away from the Fountain. I could like to be at Thurso 
Sacrament, but they are likely to grieve any tender ones by 
following the south country fashions, showing how silly they are, 
and how little they abide by the truth, or how little reproach they 
will stand for its sake. 

7th.—Had an easy night in bed, but I was sore set on, yet I 
would blame myself. ‘‘ My folly makes it so.” 

This is the end of Mr. Sinclair's highly interesting and 
instructive diary. The day after he penned these words he 
entered into his everlasting rest. In next number we shall give a 
report of one of his addresses delivered in the Pulteneytown 
Academy at the time of the Robertson Smith case, as well as 
some of his letters, &c. The following poem was composed for 
him, December 24th, 1883, by a much loved friend, and proved a 
word in season :— 


32 
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Thou say’st they bid thee rest, 
Why not the message heed ? 

What can’st thou do at best, 
But sin in word and deed? 


Dost thou not know full well, 
That not to thee is given, 
To shut the gates of sin, 
Or open those of heaven? 


Another hath done this, 
The Christ of God is He, 

Who fought His children’s battle, 
And gained their victory. 


Then rest thee, brother, here, 
In Him who, tho’ divine, 

Did set His love on sinners 
Before the hours of time, 


And covenanted for them, 

That yet the day would come, 
When in their very nature 

He’d answer in their room ; 


And for them meet all charges 
By sin and Satan made, 

And hush each vile accuser— 
Himself their righteous Head. 


Then rest thee, brother, here, 
For, on th’ accursed tree, 
His life He did lay down 
To set His children free. 


‘<°Tis finished,” was the cry 
That crowned His work of love, 
And rent the darkening veil 
’T ween earth and heaven above. 


And tho’ He went to glory 
By the pathway of the grave, 
’Twas thus He proved to be 
Omnipotent to save. 


Then let Him bear the burden 
Of all thou needest still, 

For, on whom He set His love, 
Love them He ever will. 


And soon from all that’s restless, 
From every tear and care, 

He'll bring them to His kingdom 
His kingly joy to share. 

Then rest thee, brother, here, 
On Him who reigns above, 

Until thou rest thee ¢here, 
Within His endless love. 


William Murray and Merander Gair. 


aS friend has sent us the following interesting reminiscence :— 
4 “While reading the diary of William Sinclair in last month’s 


Magazine, where he speaks of his esteemed friend the godly 
William Murray, I was reminded of an incident in the life of the 
latter, told me by himself, while he was being plied for reminis- 
cences of Sandy Gair, and the hill of Latheron. The incident 
might be interesting as shewing how iron sharpened iron in the 
days of yore. JI remember, said William, the first time I went to 
the communion at Latheron, I was a stranger not knowing where 
to go, when a fine looking man directed me to a house where he 
was to follow. I went, and soon found out that it was Sandy 
Gair who had directed me to his own house ; and now the table 
was covered and I was feeling very unfit to be in his company 
and so many pious people present also, but the worst of it was 
that Sandy insisted on my asking the blessing and would take no 
denial. Soon after, he said some words to me that made me 
think I was not on the sure foundation, so in distress I stole out 
of the house and went away to a cave, and it was the ¢hird day 
that friends took me out of there. And though I’m not to speak 
of what I got in the cave, I’ll tell you what [I left in it, I left “ the 
fear of man” in it; and after that there were few I was more 
friendly with than Sandy Gair. Now, I have told you what I 
never remember telling before, to let you see how you are thinking 
to get to heaven, with your light religion.” It follows, that the 
writer, being one of the present generation, did not retire to a cave.” 
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“UWlith Open Face.” 


A FREE CHURCH PROFESSOR’s Low THOUGHTS ON A 
HicH THEME. 


pees BRUCE, of the Glasgow F. C. College, has 
made a new contribution to Christology in a book published 
under the above title. He aims to give his readers an improved 
insight into the mind and character of the Son of Man, and the 
implication is, that whereas men have hitherto viewed this grand 
object through an obscuring medium, now the professor has 
arisen to rend the veil that has hid the beauty, and as he himself 
says, to clear off the dust and cobwebs that have encumbered the 
canvas, so that men may see the fair vision with ‘‘ open face.” 
Truly, a thankworthy task, but when we begin to define to 
ourselves what the professor means by dust and cobwebs, our 
satisfaction gives place to quite different feelings. For it begins 
to be apparent that what the professor regards as a mist and 
stumbling block in the inquirer’s way is the inspired theology of 
Paul and John. The proper Deity of Christ, the priestly self 
offering of Christ, these the professor apparently regards as 
doubtful, unessential doctrines, and he speaks quite confidently of 
drawing men, of making real disciples to Christ, when he has 
presented nothing to their view but a lofty human character setting 
a grand ideal before the world. ‘To prove how unevangelical our 
professor is, let the following passage be marked :—‘ The lofty 
unearthly ideal of Jesus Christ makes its appeal distinctly, 
exclusively, and confidently to the heroic element that slumbers 
in every man. It speaks to us in words charged with the subtle 
charm of poetry, and with the spirit-stirring power of military 
music. It arouses enthusiasm, it transforms timid men _ into 
brave soldiers ready to fight without thought of fear; it makes 
sinful men partakers of the divine nature, capable of morality, 
Godlike in quality, if not perfect in degree. And wherein lies 
the personal power of the Lord Jesus to bind human hearts to Him 
in devoted love and heroic service? In this, that He realised 
His own ideal. He was indeed perfect, as God is perfect, and 
in being this He left all his disciples, even such an one as St. 
Paul, hopelessly behind. But the divine loftiness of His 
character does not remove Him beyond reach of our sympathy. 
We do not lose interest in Him because He is so much better 
than we, on the contrary, it is by His excellence that he draws us. 
He is to our hearts the imitable Inimitable, holding us at once by 
aspiration and admiration.” 
It will be observed that, in the above extract, although Christ 
is called Lord, yet He is nowhere stated to be the omnipresent 
God, able to put forth creative acts on the human soul. He is 
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said to be the object of our sympathy, but not the object of our 
faith. For aught that appears, He might be some lofty preter- 
natural being, such as the Arians feign, a sublimed Socrates, or 
Isaiah, who appeared long ago, and whose virtues, enshrined in 
history, we can contemplate and imitate. His relation to the 
virtuous acts of His followers is allowed to be that of model to a 
drawing, but it is not said to be the close, mysterious, necessary 
relation of a vine to the fruit produced by the branches, because 
this view had necessitated the ascription of divine attributes to 
Jesus, and had lifted the theme to the inscrutable Johannine 
level. 

Having obscured the proper glory of Christ, mark next how the 
professor falsely dignifies the nature of man. “The heroic 
element,” he says, ‘“‘slumbers in every man,” and the lofty, un- 
earthly ideal of Jesus Christ has only to be presented to it in order 
to make sinful men partakers of the divine nature. As Christ 
realised His ideal, so, it seems, may we realise ours. We, forsooth, 
may aspire to imitate Him by virtue of an affinity to Him, which 
we already possess and need only cultivate. 

But in putting forth these ideas has the professor achieved any 
glory or originality? On the contrary, what old worn figments of 
an exploded Socinianism these brand new improvements in 
theology are! Christ a mere lofty example, and men saved by a 
virtuous life in imitation of Him! This is the sum total of the 
professor's scheme, a scheme frequently revived, but always 
rejected as vanity and lies by every real Christian for the past 
eighteen hundred years. 

Having indicated the professor’s Socinian drift, it remains that 
we briefly specify some few other erroneous features. As showing 
further his disloyalty to the central doctrine of the faith, viz., the 
Deity of Jesus, we notice the first question and answer in his 
child’s primer of Christian doctrine appended to the book. 
““Who was Jesus? He was the Son of Mary of Nazareth in 
Galilee, whose husband Joseph was a carpenter.” 

To say nothing of the slurring over of the mystery of the 
immaculate conception of Jesus, observe how the professor 
stumbles in the very form of asking the question. We do not 
say, inquiring about Queen Victoria, ‘‘ Who was Victoria?” We 
say, ‘““Who zs,” because the subject of our inquiry lives. Had 
Christ been as real to the professor as Queen Victoria, could he 
have so misrepresented Him as to to imply that He was and 
is not ? 

Then what a fatal omission is it to leave out the further 
information that He is also the Son of God. Ina child’s catechism 
some things must-needs be left out, but what godly heart from 
Polycarp downwards but would hasten to teach his child the 
saving truth that Jesus is Jehovah? To pursue in any case a 
policy of silence in regard to this doctrine is the same as to have 
denied it. From the professor’s repute as a Free Churchman of 
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the new school it will not surprise anyone to learn that his treatment 
of the Scripture record is very free. He frequently appends a 
voucher to the incident or passage he is considering, stating that 
its historicity is satisfactory, as if it was a common thing to find 
unhistorical matter in the evangelists, and readers had need to be 
wary. He coolly decides that the solemn scene of Christ’s agony 
in the Garden is unhistorical, because not only have Westcott and 
Hort found the manuscript unsatisfactory, but Professor Bruce 
feels that such an incident is at variance with the spirit of Lukes’ 
sunny and gracious narrative. In the verse, “This cup is the 
new testament in my blood, which is shed for many, for the 
remission of sins,” the whole latter part is cut away, because, 
forsooth, the sentiment is too Pauline, and it must therefore be 
an interpolation. Concerning this cavalier treatment of inspired 
history, Dean Burgess in his book, “The Revision Revised,” 
impressively says that he hopes they who perpetrate it may have 
the benefit of that prayer, “Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” X. 


The happy Man. 


ape happy man was born in the city of regeneration, in the 
parish of repentance unto life. He was educated at the 
school of obedience, and lives now in perseverance. He has a 
large estate in the county of christian contentment, and many 
times does jobs of self-denial, wears the garment of humility, and 
has another suit to put on when he goes to court, called the robe 
of Christ’s righteousness. He often walks in the valley of self- 
abasement, and sometimes climbs the mountains of heavenly 
mindedness. He breakfasts every morning on spiritual prayer, 
and sups every evening on the same. He has meat to eat that 
the world knows not of, and his drink is the sincere milk of the 
word of God. ‘Thus happy he lives, and happy he dies. Happy 
is he who has gospel submission in his will, due order in his 
affections, sound peace in his conscience, real divinity in his 
breast, the Redeemer’s yoke on his neck, a vain world under his 
feet, and a crown of glory over his head. Happy is the life of 
that man who believes firmly, prays fervently, walks patiently, 
works abundantly, lives holily, dies daily, watches his heart, guides 
his senses, redeems his time, loves Christ, and longs for glory. 
He is necessitated to take the world on his way to heaven; but 
he walks through it as fast as he can, and all his business by the 
way is to make himself and others happy. Take him all in all, in 
two words he is a Man and a Christian.—Rev. Lachlan 
Mackenzte. 
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Letters of the late Rev. hugh Martin, D.D. 


(VIII.) 
MONTROSE, 15¢h April, 1877. 

My Dear Frienp,—I hope this will find you well. My own 
health is fairly good at present, at least, as the Scotch say—‘“‘I 
canna’ complain.” 

I have been, for the last hour or two, revising the proof sheets 
of a small treatise I am writing on the “ Inspiration of Scripture,” 
and of which I hope to send you a copy shortly ; and, as a relief 
from the strain of thinking, I now take up my pen to have a quiet 
talk with you. And if we at times find that it is a relief to un- 
bosom our minds to a friend, what ought it to be to us to have the 
privilege of drawing near to a throne of grace, there to unbosom 
all our wants, our cares, and our griefs, aye, and our poor praises ? 
We would not be presumptuous with the Lord, but holy familiarity 
is not presumption. People that live together in family have 
intercourse and communing that those outside do not know any- 
thing about; and does not our living in family as redeemed, 
adopted children, with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
suggest and warrant a holy liberty and intimacy of communion 
with God which the world knows nothing of? ‘‘ Because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the spirit of His Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father.” 

For example, when we pray for our children, are we not our- 
selves to speak to God as children to a Father able and ready to 
help us? Are we not to be earnest and importunate in asking 
from Him what we most of all desire for them, and that is their 
salvation? And can we contemplate seriously the possibility of 
not getting an answer in peace regarding them, and not be stirred 
up to further solicitude and importunity on their behalf? Can we 
bear the thought that any one of them should be an enemy of 
God, and in a state of guilty and irrecoverable rebellion against 
Him to all eternity? Wecannot. And are we not in our prayers 
to tell this to God? We are. Are we not to tell Him that we 
cannot and dare not anticipate anything less at His hands than the 
salvation of each one of them? Will He be offended if we tell 
Him that we cannot endure the thought of their everlasting 
perdition—of their being left to be blasphemers of His name to 
all eternity? Will He be displeased if, in our infirmity and agony 
of feeling, we thus bring before His grace and power the case of 
their immortal souls? I do not believe that He will. Has He not 
said that from those who walk uprightly He will withhold no good 
thing (walking uprightly does not mean, as some foolishly imagine, 
walking in celestial perfection on earth, but walking within the 
bounds of the covenant of grace), and is not the salvation of the 
children whom God has committed to my care a “good thing?” 
It may be true that in this matter I know not what spirit I am of, 
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when I tell God that I cannot bear to think of any one of them 
being shut out for ever from His favour. But whatsoever spirit I 
am of in the matter, I shall tell the Lord of it fully and unreservedly, 
and He will know. And I will ask Him, what did He give me 
the example of Jacob for, who wrestled for the blessing? What 
did He give me the promise of His word for, “a seed shall serve 
him that shall be accounted to the Lord for a generation?” And 
what did He give me the name of Christ for, of whose name it is 
written that ‘‘men shall be blessed in Him, and all nations shall 
call Him blessed?” And what did Christ leave the promise of 
the Holy Spirit with His church for, who, ““when He is come, 
reproves or convinces the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment?” 

Also, when we pray for the church of God, for the cause of 
Christ, and for the advancement of His kingdom in the earth, are 
we not to use holy boldness? Have we not the Lord’s own 
words—‘“‘ The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force?” Do we give Christ credit for the loving 
kindness and condescension manifested in such a prediction— 
‘‘The kingdom suffers violence, and the violent take it by force?” 
Christ is there evidently contemplating with satisfaction His 
children importunate on behalf of the kingdom; He is contem- 
plating some of such wrestling as He had seen done in the past, as 
to be done still, and again in the future. It is our supposed 
vindication of ourselves in getting quit of a troublesome beggar, 
“QO, the man was getting quite violent.” But it is Christ’s vindi- 
cation of Himself for granting the victory and for bestowing the 
blessing—‘“‘O, the poor beggars are getting quite violent, I must 
suffer myself to yield, to be ‘‘taken by them.” “And he blessed 
him there!” And if Christ and His poor beggars understand one 
another, is not that enough? If He and they are of one mind— 
they not content without the blessing, and He not content without 
bestowing it—who else has any business or right to interfere? 
The devil, does he gainsay them? Ah, but Christ and His 
children are standing together in the heart of the promise—‘‘I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed”—and are thus railed in within an impregnable 
barrier which has been placed there by God’s almighty hand. 
And, while Christ and His children stand together there within 
the fortress of the promise transacting their love-matches, Satan 
has been cursed off the ground with the beastliness of a creeping 
thing, awaiting in helpless rage and enmity the day when he and 
his seed shall be for ever shut out into the cuter darkness. 

This reminds me that I have a question to answer your A . 
“Ts Satan glad at people’s troubles?” God bless the boy and 
teach him, and lead him early into the paths of His salvation. 
What can I answer? I hope he doesn’t think I have any 
special means of knowing the mind of the arch-enemy! Well, 
tell him from me that Satan is a being—a person—of pure 
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unmingled malignity and venom, without a single good point 
to mitigate the unalleviated fulness that is in him of sin, and 
nothing but sin; not a single redeeming point about him to 
make him even pitiable or deserving of anything but the 
unrelieved eternity of woe that is before him. Perhaps this is not 
a direct answer, but, as I have told A what sort of a being Satan 
is, let him answer his own question himself. And tell him from 
me, moreover, that to incur Satan’s hatred for fleeing to Jesus 
Christ—who is unmingled love and holiness, and who has in His 
cross triumphed over Satan and is blessed for ever, and blessed 
specially in blessing—to incur Satan’s hatred for fleeing to Jesus 
is nothing to speak of, cruel and fearful though his hatred be. 
Yea, rather, if his hatred is incurred for Christ’s sake it is some- 
thing not only not to be dreaded but something we should be glad 
and thankful for having got grace to do. 

But I have given you enough “talk” to-night. With affectionate 
interest in you and yours.—I am, &c., HucH Martin. 


Detter to Several Sorts of People. 


By Rey. WILLIAM GRIMSHAW, OF HAWORTH (1708-63). 


Cee mercy, and peace be to you from God our Father 

and from our Lord Jesus. It is well with some sorts of 
people that you have had, or now have to do with. It is well with 
those of you in Christ who are gone to God ; it is well with those 
of you in Christ who are not gone to God; it is well with those of 
you who earnestly long to be in Christ, that they may go to God ; 
it is well for those who neither desire to be in Christ nor to go to 
God; and it is only bad with such who, being out of Christ, are 
gone to the devil. Them it is best to let alone, and say no more 
about them. 

It is well with those of you who, being in Christ, are gone to 
God. You, ministers and members of Christ, have no more doubt 
or pain about them. They are now and for ever out of the reach 
of the world, flesh, and devil. They are gone where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest. They are 
sweetly reposing in Abraham’s bosom. They dwell in His presence 
who hath redeemed them, where there is fulness of joy and pleasure 
for evermore. ‘They are waiting the joyful morning of the resur- 
rection, when their vile bodies shall be made like unto His 
glorious body, shall be re-united to the soul, shall receive the 
joyful sentence, and inherit the kingdom prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world. 

It is well also with those of you who are in Christ though not 
gone to God. You live next door to them. Heaven is begun with 
you too. The kingdom of God is within you; you feel it. This 
is a kingdom of righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. It is begun in grace, and shall terminate in glory. Yea, 
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it is Christ within you the hope of glory. Christ the rock, the 
foundation laid in your hearts, hope in the middle, and glory at 
the top. Christ, hope, glory! Christ, hope, glory! You are 
washed in the blood of the Lamb; justified, sanctified, and shall 
shortly be glorified. Yea, your lives are already hid with Christ 
in God. You have your conversation already in heaven. Already 
you sit in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. What heavenly 
sentences are these! What can come nearer Paradise? Bless the 
Lord, O ye happy souls, and let all that is within you bless His 
holy name. Sing unto the Lord as long as you live, and praise 
your God while you have your being. And how long will that be? 
‘Through the endless ages of a glorious eternity ! 

It is well with all those of you who truly desire to be in Christ, 
that you may go toGod. Surely He owns you. Your desires are 
from Him; you shall enjoy His favour. By-and-by you shall have 
peace with Him through our Lord Jesus Christ. Go forth by the 
footsteps of the flock, and feed by the shepherds’ tents. Be 
constant in every means of grace. He will be found of them that 
diligently seek Him. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted. Though your sins be never so many, never so 
monstrous, all shall be forgiven. He will have mercy upon you, 
and will abundantly pardon. For where sin hath abounded, grace 
doth much more abound. He who hath begun this good work in 
you will accomplish it to your eternal good and His eternal glory. 
Therefore doubt not, fear not; a broken and a contrite heart God 
will not despise. ‘The deeper is your sorrow, the nearer is your 
joy. Your extremity is God’s opportunity. It is usually darkest 
just before daybreak. You shall shortly find pardon, peace, and 
plenteous redemption, and at last rejoice in the common and 
glorious salvation of His saints. 

And lastly, it is well for you who neither truly desire to be in 
Christ, nor to go to God. For it is well for you that you are not 
in hell. It is well your day of grace is not utterly past. Behold, 
now is your accepted time; behold, now is your day of salvation ! 
Oh that you may employ the remainder of it in working out your 
salvation with fear and trembling. Now is faith to be had—saving 
faith. Now you may be washed from all sins in the Redeemer’s 
blood, justified, sanctified, and prepared for heaven. ‘Take, I 
beseech you, the time, while the time is. You have now the means 
of grace to use, the ordinances of God to enjoy, His word to read 
and hear, His ministers to instruct you, and His members to con- 
verse with. You know not what a day may bring forth. You may 
die suddenly. As death leaves you judgment will find you. And 
if you should die as you are—out of Christ, void of true faith, 
unregenerate, unsanctified—fire and brimstone, storm and tempest, 
God will rain upon you, as your eternal, intolerable portion to drink. 

Suffer me, therefore, thus far, one and all of you. God’s glory 
and your everlasting salvation is all I aim at. What I look for in 
return from you is, I confess, much more than I deserve—your 
prayers. 
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Sacramental Hodoress. 
(V.) 


By THE LATE REV. JONATHAN R. ANDERSON, GLASGOW. 


pee fulness of Christ is provided for the sinful, the needy, 
and the perishing, and no others can see the glory or relish 
the sweetness of it. The full soul loathes the honeycomb, and 
so does the self-sufficient sinner the fulness of Christ. He 
therefore seeks no interest in it, and holds no intercourse with it. 
And wherefore should he, for he has enough in himself and in 
the world to supply all his wants. He may indeed profess to 
come to Christ, but that is not that he may get anything from 
Christ, but that he may give to him so as to be recompensed in 
the day of accounts. But, intending communicants, if you have 
any knowledge of Christ—and if you have not you ought not to 
be here—then you will feel you cannot live without Him. For 
so many and so pressing are your wants that it requires His 
infinite treasures to supply them. It may be that even now you 
have come to His table that you may get some darkness dispelled, 
some burden removed, some difficulty cleared up, some sorrow 
allayed. And your great desire therefore is to see Jesus and 
enjoy communion with Him, for you are persuaded that if He 
only speak the word your soul will be delivered and comforted. 
Now, it is encouraging to you that Christ is set forth in this 
ordinance as the great deliverer of His people. And in the very 
observance of it does He prove that He is possessed of this 
gracious character. For why was it that His body was broken ? 
Was it not because of the load of guilt which He bore? And 
why did He bear it even unto the shedding of His precious 
blood, but that sinners might be freed from the curse of the law, 
and from all the penal consequences which it involves ? 

In Christ crucified, therefore, as apprehended by faith, you 
will find a cure for every wound, a cordial for every sorrow. For 
are you bowed down under a sense of your spiritual ignorance, 
and do you seem to yourselves to have no capacity for rightly 
understanding the things of God? In Christ there is an im- 
measurable fulness of the Holy Ghost for the benefit of His 
people, and you cannot deny that He is able to take the scales 
from your eyes, and to strengthen you for taking in the clearest and 
amplest discoveries of divine truth. Are you grieved and ashamed 
because of the formality of your religious duties, and especially 
of your ill success in prayer? In Christ there is the spirit of 
grace and supplication, and if you but obtain a supply of this 
grace, how will your thoughts be fixed, your affections kindled, 
and your desires enlarged. Are you distracted with the accusa- 
tions of a guilty conscience? And do you find yourselves at times 
quite bewildered as to how you should apply the blood of 
sprinkling, so as to maintain solid peace? In Christ there is an 
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infinite sufficiency of grace to enable you by faith to make 
progress in this arduous but important exercise, and to have the 
peace of God ruling in your hearts. Are you annoyed and vexed 
with the world, and do its cares and its occupations intrude upon 
your most sacred seasons, and steal away that affection which 
you should give to God? In Christ there is strength laid up 
whereby the weakest may overcome the world, and have it 
brought under his feet. We may put it to you to name the grief 
or the burden under which a soul can labour that Christ is not 
able to relieve. And O will not this be a memorable hour, if here 
in the presence of Christ, and by the faith of Him as exhibited in 
this holy ordinance, you shall be able to lay down your load, and 
to go away cheerful and happy. We know what wonders were 
wrought in the days of His flesh by His word, and even by the 
touch of the hem of His garment. And surely His virtue is not 
less now that He is exalted to power and great glory, and hath 
received gifts for men, even for the rebellious. Let faith be in 
exercise to embrace Him as He is set forth in the gospel. And 
while you remember His death according to His appointment, 
there may life, and light, and joy be communicated to your souls. 
For He ‘‘gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” 

The Lord Christ is exhibited in the ordinance of the supper 
that Zion’s pilgrims may be relieved of their burdens, and 
strengthened for prosecuting their journey; that the Christian 
soldier may be freed from his incumbrances, and prepared for 
maintaining his spiritual warfare. If therefore, communicants, 
you have experienced any deliverance from Christ at His table, 
do not say that you may now sit down and enjoy a little sweet 
repose, for that were to abuse the precious gift of the Saviour’s 
grace. He does not illumine the understanding that it may 
survey the beauties of the Divine Word, and be regaled by the 
delightful prospect, but that the heart may be more deeply 
impressed with their reality, and more sensibly affected with their 
excellence, and that thus the sanctifying influence may appear 
more conspicuously in their temper and life. He does not calm 
the troubles of a guilty conscience, and impart to it the peace He 
has procured by His blood, that the believer may enjoy himself 
and indulge in his ease, but that he may be fitted for performing 
the work of the Lord with greater alacrity, and patience, and zeal. 
The condition of believers in this world is that of labour and 
conflict ; it is hereafter they are to cease from their labours, and 
to enter into rest. But alas! they would have a double heaven, one 
here and another hereafter. And this desire is especially ready to 
show itself when they have been lightened of their burdens, and 
blessed with comfort. For, instead of regarding them as a light by 
which they are to labour, and fight, and pursue their journey, they 
view them as set up only that they may admire and enjoy them. 
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If then, communicants, you have seen the Lord, and received 
tokens of His love, you may be prepared to meet with trials and 
dangers. In what form they may be presented, or how soon they 
may appear, we cannot tell; it is possible that while you are 
descending from the mount you may stumble and fall, and your 
good frames vanish like a dream. In your families the tempter 
may lay the snare by which he designs to catch you, and you that 
are sworn to live unto the Lord may prove that you are but too 
much disposed to live unto yourselves. The world is full of 
temptations and troubles, and it is scarcely possible to mingle in 
its society, to engage in its business, or to taste of its enjoyments 
and not be corrupted. O, what a call is here to humility and 
vigilance, and what need is there that you take Christ with you 
into all places, and scenes, and trials, and say, ‘‘I have set the 
the Lord always before me: because He is at my right hand, I 
shall not be moved.” 

But some of you instead of having your burdens lightened by 
this ordinance have had them rather increased, and a new conflict 
may arise from your having waited upon the Lord, yet have failed 
to obtain the desire of your hearts. We exhort you to consider, 
and that lest you should faint and be weary in your minds, that 
whom the Lord loveth He chastens, and scourges every son 
whom He receives. He claims to Himself also the sovereign 
prerogative of appointing to each of His children the particular 
trial which he is to endure. Now, it may be His will that you 
should bear the burden of your spiritual distresses a little longer, 
for what ends, though you know not now, ycu may know here- 
after. In patience, therefore, possess your souls, and say, ‘“‘ Good 
is the will of the Lord.” But still look to Christ for deliverance, 
and see that you act faith on His grace and all-sufficiency. Itis true 
that you may have no sensible evidence on which to lean, but 
that is not the ground of your confidence, but the word of 
promise, and though all comforts should be swept away, though 
all traces of grace should disappear, though thick darkness should 
gather around your soul, and great hardness take hold of your 
heart, the word of the Lord endureth for ever. The struggle may 
be hard and painful to lay hold of the word in such trying 
circumstances, but the honour of Christ deserves it, the safety of 
your souls requires it, the credit of your profession demands it. 
Be not faithless then, but believing against hope, believe in hope, 
not staggering at the promise through unbelief, but being strong 
in faith, giving glory to God. 


OxsituaRy Notice.—We learn with much regret the death of 
Mr. Donald Macdonald, son of Mr. Macdonald, Schoolhouse, 
Newtonmore, which took place on Tuesday evening, 23rd February. 
We hope to have a brief sketch of this promising young man in 
our next issue. 
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“The Gospel Magazine.” 


(fers Magazine, referred to in the diary of the late Mr. 

Sinclair, Wick, deserves a brief notice. To most of our 
readers it is quite unknown, while a few have been acquainted 
with it for a number of years. Zhe Gospel Magazine, it may be 
stated, has a remarkable history. It was established in 1766, 
and is the oldest magazine in England. It was started for 
the purpose of promoting devotion and piety, and of extending 
the knowledge of the great truths of the Gospel. This purpose 
has been consistently carried out during the long period of one 
hundred and thirty years. The magazine has numbered among 
its editors such advocates of evangelical truth as the Rev. 
Augustus M. Toplady, the eminent champion of Calvinism, whose 
well-known hymn “ Rock of Ages” appeared first in its pages ; 
William Mason, author of notes on the Pilgrim’s Progress; and 
Rey. D. A. Doudney, D.D., who conducted the magazine for 53 
years with remarkable interest and success, until his death a few 
years ago. ‘The present editor is the Rev. James Ormiston, rector 
of St. Mary-le-Port, Bristol, who is esteemed as one of the 
staunchest Protestants and defenders of Calvinistic doctrine in the 
Church of England. The magazine still contains from month to 
month instructive articles which are not only sound in 
doctrine, but have a rich, spiritual, and experimental quality. 
There is just one thing we miss, in otherwise excellent and 
soul edifying articles, namely, the call of the Gospel to sinners 
universally. Apart from this tendency to hyper-Calvinism, and, 
as a consequence, to a pretty high doctrine of assurance, the 
teaching is well fitted to be useful to those who have truly tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, and helpful to seekers of the way of salva- 
tion. Ofcourse, uninspired hymns are freely quoted, being almost 
universally used in public and private in England. We would 
like to see England returning to the exclusive use of the Psalms 
in worship, which was a characteristic of the Reformation. We 
are able, however, cordially to recommend this magazine as a 
valuable monthly, that will not fail to instruct the spiritual 
reader, and that might well fill the place of the trash of 
religious periodicals that are so common in families now-a-days. 
The number for January begins the thirty-first volume, and 
a sketch of the history and aims of the magazine is given, which 
concludes as follows :—‘‘It is at a crisis in the history of the 
Church of God when the Pope of Rome is Jabouring to reverse 
the settlement of the English Reformation by schemes for reunion 
with the Established Church; when sacredotalism within the 
Church of England is avowedly prepared to make terms with the 
Papacy ; when the so-called “‘ Higher Criticism” is seeking to sap 
the plenary inspiration of the Divine Scriptures; and when the 
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disastrous tendency of Nonconformity is to accept the ‘‘ Down 
Grade” methods in various forms,—that Zhe Gospel Magazine 
solicits the extended co-operation of those Christians of all 
denominations who esteem the pure truth of the Gospel of the 
free and sovereign grace of God above all other considerations, 
and who are determined to “contend earnestly for the Faith once 
delivered to the saints.” The magazine costs sixpence, and is 
published by Messrs. Collingridge, 148 and 149 Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C. The following is a reprint that appeared in 
November last from the same magazine for January, 1766 :— 


Comfort to the Weak and Discouraged. 


1. Though many poor, weak, doubting, trembling Christians 
dare not say that they have grace, yet they dare say that they prize 
the least dram of grace above all the gold and silver of the Indies. 
If they had all the world to dispose of they would give it for 
grace. Now certainly no man can sufficiently prize grace, but he 
that has grace. Holy Bradford, writing to one, saith, “ Thy sins 
are undoubtedly pardoned, &c. For God hath given thee a 
penitent, believing heart ; that is, a heart which desireth to repent 
and believe.” 

2. Though many poor, doubting Christians dare not say that 
their condition is safe and happy, yet they dare say that they 
would not for ten thousand worlds change their condition with 
the vain men of the world who delight in sin. They would rather 
be like Lazarus than Dives. 

3. Though poor, doubting Christians dare not say that they do 
not sin, because there is not a just man upon earth that doth 
good and sinneth not; yet they would not wilfully, resolutely, and 
habitually sin against the Lord to gain the whole world. 

4. Though poor, doubting Christians dare not say that God is 
their God, or that Christ is their Redeemer, or that the Spirit is 
their Comforter ; yet they dare say that if God and Christ and the 
Spirit, and grace, and glory were offered to them on the one hand, 
and all the honours, pleasures, and profits of the world on the 
other hand, they would certainly rather choose God, and Christ, 
and the Spirit, and holiness, and everlasting happiness though 
their choice should expose them to the greatest afflictions in this 
world. 

5. Though poor, doubting Christians dare not say that they 
have such power against their sins as they would have, say, that 
when the Lord is pleased to give them grace to subdue their sins, 
these are the most joyful, comfortable, delightful, and refreshing 
seasons to their souls; and the language of their souls at such 
a time is, Oh that it may be always thus with them! Oh that 
every day one lust or another might fall before the power, the 
Spirit, and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

6. Though poor, doubting Christians dare not say that they 
enjoy as much advantage by the sermons they hear, or by their 
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prayers, or by the Scriptures they read, or by the communion of 
saints that they enjoy as others do; yet they dare say that they 
would not for all the world cast off prayer, or hearing, or reading, 
or the communion of saints, and give themselves up to the ways 
of sin, and Satan, and the world. 

7. Lastly, though poor, doubting Christians dare not say that 
Christ is their Saviour, yet they dare say that they desire and 
endeavour to honour Christ as their Lord; though they cannot 
find comfort, yet they will oppose sin; though they cannot close 
with the promises, yet they will close with the precepts; though 
they want strength to throw themselves into Christ’s arms to save 
them, yet they will cast themselves at the feet of Christ to serve 
Him ; though they walk in darkness, and see no light, yet they 
will trust in the Lord, and walk in His ways (Isaiah 1. 10), 

These seven things are strong probabilities of grace, and it may 
also be said that they are solid and sound evidences of true grace 
and of an interest in Christ and salvation; and therefore all those 
poor doubting, and trembling Christians, who find all these, or 
any of these seven things in their own souls, ought for ever to 
bless the Lord, and speak well of His name upon these accounts. 
And therefore, O my soul, be thou much in adoring and admiring 
of free and infinite grace that hath wrought all those things in 
thee and for thee. 

Consider that, from probabilities in outward things, men com- 
monly gather a great deal of comfort, support, quietness, and 
satisfaction ; when the physician tells the patient that it is probable, 
yea very probable, that he will recover, live, and do well, O what 
a support, comfort, and refreshment is this to the languishing 
patient! When there is a good voyage, how do the merchants’ 
and the mariners’ spirits rise! When there is but a probability of 
a good harvest, how does the husbandman sing! Where there is 
but some hope, some probability of a pardon for a condemned 
man, how do his spirits revive, and how does his heart even leap 
and dance for joy! And so, when a Christian has but some 
hopes, some probabilities of grace, of an interest in Christ, and of 
being saved, he may well cheer up and maintain his ground 
against fears and temptations. (See Mr. Giles’s Collections.) 


Was never wonder known like this, 
Since first the world began, 

As that the Son of God should be 
Of woman, born a man. 


Had He not stooped so low as this, 
And thus for us been born, 

Woe unto us, lost men, our case 
Had truly been forlorn ! 


But death, nor woe, nor evil now 
Can ever us befall, 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
Will shield our souls from all.—JZartin Luther. 
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“rtracts from a Detter of the late 
3Zobn Dove, D.D., 


MINISTER OF ANDERSTON, GLASGOW. 


aPHe urgency of your case, the immense importance and 
preciousness of your being saved from the deluding and 
blinding power of Satan, require from me the utmost assiduity, in 
snatching opportunities of speaking to God and for God, with 
respect to you. I think this is a time, when it shall be hard to get 
out of the devil’s hands; there is a generation of ministers just 
now, the whole of whose preaching is nothing more than a 
ministration of the spirit of slumber. 

I rejoice in this that the gate of heaven will be peculiarly 
guarded as to ministers, and that no murderers of souls shall have 
eternal life. But this will not mend the matter with regard to 
souls themselves, that drop into hell through the hands of blind 
dead ministers. At the great day of the Lord, how many black 
sights will be exhibited of damned ministers and damned hearers? 
What tremendous salutations will be heard on both sides. I 
know nothing that more endangers your soul, and obstructs your 
conversion than the detestable deadness and security of the 
ministers about——. 

I hardly know a man among them who is now preaching in a 
strain, and with an earnestness, light, and power which would be 
worthy of God to countenance with the conversion of a single 
soul; you may think this hard, but it proceeds from the love of 
your soul. I spare no man’s state or reputation, when the blood 
of souls is concerned ; therefore I beseech you, beware of being 
sung asleep by the secure, dead ordinances you have occasion to 
attend, if you are at It is probable you may attend there, 
at what may be called a solemn feast of the Lord, but remember 
that I have given you warning against imbruing your hands in the 
blood of the Son of God, by a presumptuous approach to His 
table in a Christless unconverted state. 

Woe to them who shall embolden you to this, by the 
untempered mortar of doctrine suited to destroy the infinitely 
important distinction of nature and grace, the old and the new 
nature. You may suspect danger in almost every sermon you hear 
there. What need you have to cry and pity yourself, for you 
will hardly find just now a minister that will proclaim the word of 
God to you under a majestic impression of heaven and hell, or 
even a little sincere desire for your conversion. 

Such apprehensions as these, which I have now expressed, are 
not the hasty and undigested effusions of a dissipated mind, but 
the fruit of such fiery and spiritual trials and agonies as are wholly 
unknown to the blind guides of this generation. What consterna- 
tion will go through the hearts of secure hypocrites on the first 
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sight of the inflexible omnipotent tribunal of Jesus Christ, before 
whom the earth shall reel like a drunkard, and who is as a 
refiner’s fire, and as fuller’s soap. I earnestly desire to be in 
public and in private, a herald of the amiable glory of that day in 
this time of universal sleep. 

I commend to you the reading of the 25th chapter of Matthew. 


Ros © Sharon. 


AIR chuimhne gu brath bithidh am firinn” Tha so fiora 

thaobh sluagh Dhe uile; ach tha cuid dhiubh agus tha 
faile cubhraidh de’n ainm agus de’m briathran. Feudar so a radh 
gu cinnteach a thaobh an Urramaich Lachlan MacCoinnich a bha 
ann an Lochcarron. Thaa shearmoinean, ainm, agus a chuimhne 
cubhraidh air feadh Gaelteachd na h-Alba. Tha searmoin leis 
anns a ghailic, air an fhirinn “Is Rds O Sharon mise, lili nan 
gleann,” air a clo-bhualadh le Archie Sinclair, 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow. Tha e coltach nach robh i gus a nis air a cur ann an 
lamhan an t-sluaigh. Is e da sgillinn a pris, agus gu cinnteach 
cha’n eili daor. Is iomadh leabhar a cost moran thastann anns 
nach eil uidhir de’n t-soisgeul shiorruidh. Bu choir do luchd- 
leubhaidh a Mhagazine a faotinn. Tha e’na ni fior fheumhail, 
anns an latha dhorcha agus neulach so, gu’m biodh teagasgan 
bunaiteach na firinn air an craobh-sgaoileadh am measg an 
t-sluaigh. Na bhios air son na shearmoin urramaich so 
fhaotinn cuireadh iad an tairgead cuideachd, agus cuireadh iad e 
dhiunnsaidh “Mr. John Macneilage, Bookseller, 65 Great 
Western Road, Glasgow,” a chuireas na searmoinean dan 
iunnsaidh. 


Oran Gatdblig. 


LE MurcHADH MACLEOID NACH MAIRIONN. 


H O, gur muladach a ta mi 
Anns an fhasach so leam fein, 
Mo pheacaidhean ag iarraidh fardaich 
’N trath ’shaoil mi am bas ’bhi aig gach aon. 


Tha iad mar thonnan arda stuadhach 
’Dol le buaireas thar mo cheann, 
Ach cha dean iad mise ’bhathadh 

’S Fear-mo-ghraidh les air a chrann. 


’S ged nach tabhair mis’ am bas dhoibh, 
’S ged nach fhag mi iad ’sa ghleann, 
Earbaidh mi ri d’ obair grais iad, 

’S ris na phaigh i air a chrann, 
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’S aithne dhuitsa, Ghaoil, mar’ tha mi 
Feadh nam fasach is nan gleann, 
’Pogadh na slait ’s na h-uile hait’ uait 
’S mo Ghaol a ghnath a dol ’na ceann. 


’S e mo thogradh-sa an comhnuidh 

Dol thar Iordan thugad fhein, 

’S nach fhag thu mi ro-fhad san fhasach 
’S do ghradh ’gam’ fhasgadh as do dheigh. 


Bidh mi cianail bidh mi bruite 
Bidh mi tuirseach bidh mi fann 
Ach am faigh mi t-hall thar Iordan 
Sagart glormhor air mo’ cheann. 


Tha mi gun phiuthar, tha mi gun bhrathair, 
Tha mi gun chairdean anns a ghleann ; 
Ach tha thusa troimh ghleann Baca 

Mar chreig sgail’ dhomh anns gach am. 


Is tha Phaireasaich gun ghras ann 
’Bheir orra sgaile mar do chlann, 

’S teichidh uamsa air an t-sraid iad 

’S an aideachadh a ghnath ’nan ceann. 


Ach trath choinnicheas riums’ a bhrii teachd, 
Spiorad tuirseach agus fann, 

Gluaisidh m’ innigh ann an gradh dha 

’S bheir mi fardoch dha air ball. 


Tha ceangal Ruit agus Naomi 

An diugh ro-ghorach les ’sa ghleann 
Ach nan ceangladh iad ri Boas 
Cheangladh ri Naomi clann. 


*Nuair a thig na frasan blatha 

A bhios ’toirt fais dha do chlainn, 
Ceanglaidh Ionatan ri Daibhidh 
’S bithidh gairdeachas ’san am. 


’Nuair a thdisicheas na h-eoin 

Air seinn an ceol air feadh nan gleann 
Bithidh mnathan ’s daoine a’ posadh 
Le ceangal orduichte o’n cheann: 


Ach ’s e mo chuid-sa le mo chlarsaich 
’Bhi am Babilon gun ghleus, 

Ach am faigh mi measg an aireimh 
’Tha ’seinn gu h-ard air grasaibh Dhé, 


Far nach bidh piuthar ann no brathair 
Le’n cuid chlarsaichean gun ghleus 
Far nach bidh Phaireasaich gun ghrasa 
No diobhail lainn measg an treud. 
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Far am bidh an ceangal is an t-aonadh 
’Tighinn a mach a tobar daonnachd Dhe 
’S a reir an trioblaidean ’s an fhasach 
Bidh an tomhas gairdeachais d’a reir. 


Tha beagan uine a nis 0’ n chaochail an duine fiughail a rinn 
an t-oran so. ’Se fior dhuine diadhaidh a bha ann agus tomhas 
math do spiorad na bardachd aige cuideachd. Rinn e moran 
oran ach cha chuala sinne riamh ach am fear so. ’Se ar beachd 
nach robh e riamh ann an cld agus gun deachaidh a chuid eile 
dhiubh a losgadh no chall. ’S ann a mhuinntir Rudha na Stoir 
ann an Asainn a bha Murchadh. ’S ann troimh iomadh 
amhgharaibh a chaidh e troimh ’n bheatha so: ach ghleidheadh e 
gu tearuinte gus a chrioch. 


Wotes and Comments. 


Too Many.—There are, says the Glasgow Evening Citizen, 
233 Convents in Great Britain. 


THE PLacuE or Novers.—According to the same authority 
nine-tenths of the reading done at the present time is the perusal 
of fiction. This witness, we believe, to be true; ‘‘ wherefore,” 
says the apostle in such a case “‘rebuke them sharply.” Let the 
reading public note the fact that one of themselves, a prophet of 
their own, to wit Thomas Carlyle, has testified that all novel 
writing is akin to lying. A public feeding on lies is not much 
better off than a public dosed with opium, Instances of good 
resulting from the reading of certain select novels may be adduced, 
but the abandonment of a whole generation of men and women 
to a species of mental drunkenness cannot be atoned for by that. 
Wholesale novel reading is not one of the things that make for 
success in life, to speak nothing of the loftier business of the soul ; 
nor are the victims of the habit without reminders of this. 
“Strive,” saith Christ, ‘‘to enter in at the strait gate,” but the 
novel reading habit is palpably at war with the disposition of mind 
implied in thatcommand. Nero fiddled while Rome was burning, 
a frivolous wicked proceeding, but the idle play of the emotions 
induced by the sensational turns of the novelists’ plot is just a 
species of fiddling as pernicious and ill timed as the other. It is 
too much to expect that the popular leisure should be spent in 
devout reading, seeing that the mass of young and old people are 
unconverted, but parents and all who have any influence should 
strive by every means to confine the reading to the domain of fact 
and reality. This will not cure the radical depravity of human 
nature, but it at least tends to conserve virtues which are useful in 
civil society. 
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UNION WITH THE U.P. CHuRcH.—A private meeting was held 
recently in Glasgow between representatives of the Free and U.P. 
Churches in regard to union. No report is given. But it was 
indicated that no union would take place but such as would 
conserve F.C. principles. What principles are these, those of 
1843 or 1897? 


MILK SELLING AND TRAMWAY Cars ON SuNDAY.—The subject 
of milk selling on Sabbath frequently comes under our notice. 
We see no necessity why people, even with families, should be 
supplied with milk, on Sabbath, and it is terrible to observe the 
quiet and peace of the Lord’s day continually disturbed by a 
constant rush of milk carts. It is also lamentable to notice the 
number of young children who are employed in assisting milkmen in 
their work. These poor boys and girls are trained to be Sabbath 
breakers, and are kept from public worship, at least, the greater part 
of the day. All who co-operate in this system, buyers and sellers, 
will have their respective share in the blood of the souls of these 
children as well as in the dishonour done to God and His holy 
law. Travelling in cars is another rampant form of Sabbath 
desecration. Apart from those who travel for amusement and 
pleasure, we think that it is no less a breach of the Sabbath law 
for church goers to make use of them. MHearers at a distance 
may worship at home, and there is no necessity why one divine 
command should be broken in order to keep another. 


SHam Worsuip.—The following report of a recent Sabbath 
evening service in a Free Church shows how far churches are now 
going in changing the congregational worship of God into a mere 
concert by a choir. Music is one of the gods before which the 
modern church goer falls down and worships :—‘“‘ Elgin South Free 
Church was re-opened on Sabbath last after completion of repairs 
and alterations, and special services were held morning and even- 
ing. The evening service was ‘fully choral,’ and Mr. G. Scott- 
Hunter présided at the organ. Besides the 124th Psalm and two 
hymns, prose Psalms were chanted, and all the Amens were 
choral, the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed being intoned. 
Miss Kemp sang ‘ He shall feed his flock,’ with taste and feeling, 
after which the anthem ‘ Arise, Shine !’ was rendered by the choir, 
who later on sang another anthem, ‘I will lay me down in peace.’ 
The Rey. W. A. Gray preached an admirable sermon from Col. 
iil. 16, in which he gave an interesting exposition of the range and 
history of sacred song. The service concluded with Stainer’s 
sevenfold Amen. ‘There was a large congregation.” 


THE POLYCHROME BisLE.—This new kind of Bible is, we 
understand, being published in America. Mr. Stead, of the 
Review of Reviews, finding the idea of it to suit him has taken to 
exploiting the project in his Magazine. He gave a specimen page 
of the Bible last month, and this month he publishes letters from 
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the Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Dods, Canon Driver, Ian Maclaren, 
&c., setting forth how they are severally affected towards the new 
project. All the persons named think the idea commendable. 
The word “‘ Polychrome ” means many colours, and the idea is to 
make the findings of the higher critics visible to the eyes of the 
common reader. To show by different tints what a patch- 
work a chapter of Genesis for instance is, how this half verse, 
printed in blue, was the work of one editor, and that other passage 
in yellow was inserted by another, and upon the whole that Moses 
had little to do with the writing of the books of Moses. But 
before the critics finally commit themselves, would it not be well 
to take the advice of counsel. Jesus Christ raised from the dead 
nineteen hundred years ago is the great living authority on this 
subject, and He may be consulted. It is a fact that His 
omniscience was able to detect a silver piece in the mouth of a 
fish fathoms deep in the lake of Galilee. He, therefore, could 
not be deceived regarding things hidden in the remote past. He 
has set his seal to the truth of the traditional view, and the 
unlearned Christian, shaken in mind by the critical artillery, may 
thankfully reflect, that, till the critics have removed the infallible 
testimony of Christ out of the way they have really effected 
nothing at all. 


THE APPROACHING MARRIAGE.—It may now be said with some 
confidence that the project of the union of the Free and U.P. 
Churches will at last be prosecuted in earnest. Hitherto there 
has been considerable hesitation on the part of the Free Church 
for obvious reasons. The political reaction which has taken place 
in the country has shaken the loyalty of some members, and there 
was always a fear that there might be fresh trouble in the High- 
lands» But in the Highlands the secession has done much to 
carry off the unpracticable elements, and it has become a question 
whether—what many recognise as a great duty—to put an end to 
an injurious and needless separation ought any longer to be 
postponed, for the sake of the few to whom it may be distasteful. 
I believe that the Highlanders as a class will no longer oppose 
the alliance if an acceptable formula is agreed upon, and some of 
them indeed are decidedly in favour of the union, because they 
are convinced that the U.P. Church is now on the whole more 
orthodox than the Free Church !—Avritish Weekly, February 4, 


1897. 


Tuart which makes heaven so full of joy is that it is above all 
fear, and that which makes hell so full of horror is that it is below 
all hope.—Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 


You that have filled the book of God with your sins should fill 
the bottle of God with your tears.— Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 
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Literary Reviews, 


Memoir AND LETTERS OF REv. FINLAY CooK AND OF REV. 
ARCHIBALD Cook: edited by Rev. John Kennedy, Arran. 
Second Edition. Inverness: Northern Counties Publishing 
Company. 

The first edition of this interesting volume was disposed of 
within six months. A second and somewhat enlarged edition 
has now been issued, and we hope it shall have an equally speedy 
sale. There are still a few in Scotland who cherish a warm regard 
for the memory of the Rev. Messrs. Cook, and who, we are sure, 
will read with delight, these savoury letters, rich in gospel truth 
and christian experience. Mr. Finlay Cook was remarkable for 
his cheerful but sanctified wit, and many of his wise, pithy sayings 
are here to be found. While deeply acquainted with the soul 
distresses of the people of God, he was also enabled by divine 
grace to maintain a lively hope in Christ, and so his letters are 
well fitted to encourage and revive the despondent and drooping 
hearted. His brother, Mr. Archibald Cook, on the other hand, 
was of auniformly graver cast of mind, and somewhat more 
disposed to look at the darker side of things. His letters 
exhibit his deep and penetrating insight into the human heart, 
renewed and unrenewed, his intimate acquaintance with severe 
spiritual conflict, his abiding awe of the nearness and vast issues 
of eternity, and his constant desire to abase the sinner, and to 
exalt the sovereign grace of God in Christ Jesus. These 
attainments in spiritual knowledge and experience gave Mr. Cook 
remarkable skill in separating the precious from the vile, so that 
with equal ability he unmasked the refuges of lies in which the 
hypocrite was disposed to hide himself, and also at the same time 
discovered to the wondering eye of the tried believer, marks of 
grace where the latter thought there was none. Both brothers 
were distinguished for rare holiness of life and close walk with 
God. Few now can understand the remarkable place they had 
in the affections and esteem of the people of God, of a past 
generation, in the North. Our readers who are not acquainted 
with their memory would do well to procure this volume, which 
contains, besides letters, interesting memoirs and reminiscences 
of the Rev. Messrs. Cook. ‘The editor has done his work well, 
except, we think, with two slight exceptions. The words, ‘“ Rev. 
F. and A. Cook,” which occur in at least two prominent places, 
should, in our opinion, read the plural, ‘Revs. F. and A. Cook,” and 
it also appears questionable taste to speak of Archibald as Archie. 
The latter may be the Gaelic form of the name, but in English 
there is a tinge of familiarity about it that should at least prevent 
its use in print. The volume is dedicated to the Rev. Alexander 
Auld, Olrig, to whose work, “ Ministers and Men in the Far 
North,” the editor expresses his debt. Miss Cook, a grand-niece 
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of the Messrs. Cook, writes an interesting introduction in which 
there is some account of her father, Mr. Charles Cook, to whom 
many of the letters were written, There are fifty-three letters of 
the Rev. Finlay Cook, and twenty-seven of the Rev. Archibald 
Cook now published. The price is two shillings. 


THE CLaims oF Rome. By Samuel Smith, M.P., London; 
Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. Price Threepence. 


A former pamphlet of Mr. Samuel Smith’s on Professor 
Drummond’s Ascent of Man proved itself an excellent criticism 
and exposure of that erroneous work. The present pamphlet is 
written in the same attractive style, and while much less exhaustive 
of its subject, yet affords considerable information in regard to the 
doctrines and practices of Rome. It is gratifying to see an M.P. 
engaged in useful work on the side of truth, as so few in that 
position have a like spirit. We learn, however, from the press 
that Mr. Smith favours the disestablishment of the Church of 
England, and urges, among other reasons for this, its degeneracy 
into ritualism and Romanism. It is our humble opinion, on the 
other hand, that it is much wiser in the meantime to retain the 
connection between Church and State until the present Church be 
reformed or a better one be found to take its place. Union 
between Church and State is no medieval relic, but a divine 
arrangement, suitable to the advantage of both parties, if the due 
order of Scripture is observed. This by the way. Mr. Smith, we 
are glad to see, seems keenly alive to the dangers our country is 
exposed to from the ensnaring influences of the Papal system, and 
though probably conceding rather much to the piety of Romanists, 
yet is evidently using his influence upon his own constituency and 
the public against Romish aggression. In an appendix, a number 
of interesting extracts are given on such subjects as the Priesthood, 
Prohibition of the Bible, Apostolic Succession, Excommunication 
of Queen Elizabeth, Romish Confessional, Spanish Inquisition, 
Convents and Miss Golding’s escape, &c., &c. We cannot 
refrain from inserting the following remarkable extract from a 
report of a sermon by Father Gildea, which recently appeared in 
the Derry Journal, Ireland. ‘The wild assumptions of the Romish 
priest, whereby he claims power to exercise the prerogatives of 
God are here avowed in language of almost unprecedented 
boldness :— 

PRIESTLY ASSUMPTIONS. 

“In ancient times the servants of God possessed wonderful 
powers. By a single word Moses divided the Red Sea, and the 
multitude passed over on dry land. While wandering in the desert 
he struck the rock, and water flowed therefrom. The prophets of 
old predicted future events. Elias raised the widow’s son to life. 
The rulers of this earth have powers almost as great. They issue 
commands and thousands obey: but a greater power far is given 
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to the priest of God. Every day in the sacrifice of the Mass, he 
can say to the Son of God, ‘Come down from heaven,’ and 
immediately Christ obeys. At the bidding of a mere creature the 
great King of heaven and earth, He whose majesty fills all places, 
leaves His throne at the right hand of God, and comes and 
meekly rests on our altars, within the little chalice or in the cold 
ciborium. What earthly power can vie with this, or might I add, 
what heavenly power either? The angels, indeed, see our Lord, 
face to face, but then they are not permitted to hold Him in their 
hands or to control His movements. Besides the power which 
the priest has over the body of our Lord, he possesses another, if 
possible, a greater power still, and one which almost seems to 
make him omnipotent. The rulers of this world have power to 
open and close the prison gates of earth, but the priest can open 
and close the gates of heaven and hell. An earthly judge can 
restore the innocent alone to freedom, but the priest can give that 
blessing even to the guilty. Take a poor sinner whose soul is 
weighed down with the accumulated sins of many years, and see 
to whom he must have recourse, if he seeks for mercy. Is it to 
the angels in heaven? Is it to his guardian angel, to St. Michael, 
the prince of the heavenly hosts, to Mary the Mother of God? 
The angels, indeed, may keep away the evil spirits which surround 
this poor child of Adam; Mary may pray for him; but neither 
the angels nor Mary can remove one single sin from off his soul. 
Who can do this for him? The priest of God. He can rescue 
the sinner from hell, and make him worthy to be received in 
heaven. Go, therefore, where you will, to heaven or through this 
earth, you will find only one created being who can forgive the 
sinner, and that being is the Catholic priest. Thus we see that 
the priest is raised beyond the brightest spirits which God has 
created or ever will create, and that to him are given powers which 
have been denied to the Mother of God, and to the angels in 
heaven. Are we any longer, then, surprised to hear our Lord 
addressing those solemn words of warning to the Church at large: 
—‘ Beware of touching my anointed ones, he who touches them 
touches the apple of my eye.” Is it any wonder that St. Francis 
of Assisi should have exclaimed, ‘If I met an angel and a priest 
at the same time, I would first bow my knee to the priest, and 
then to the angel.’” 


Joun Knox Tracts, No, 38: By late Rev. Jonathan R. Anderson. 


The subject of this tract, newly issued, is “The Door of 
Salvation,” and contains the substance of a sermon upon John 
x. 9. The late Mr. Anderson’s works have been so long and 
favourably known to the discerning public that they require no 
commendation from us. This tract is an exceedingly precious 
one, and. possesses such a sweet savour of Christ that none of 
our readers should fail to procure a copy of it. 
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Separation from an Unsound Church 
Viewed in the Light of Scripture. 


Ae think it is now befitting to look at the subject of separa- 
tion from an unsound Church in the light of Scripture, 
and with, as may be expected, special reference to our recent 
separation from the Free Church. One would have thought 
it was hardly necessary at this time of day to bring before 
the public the testimony of Scripture on this subject, for it 
is not such a long time since the Disruption of 1843 took 
place, when, and for a number of years after, ministers and 
others diligently instructed the people in the grounds of their 
separation from Church and State. It would appear, however, 
that people’s memories are very slow in religious matters, 
and that many have well-nigh forgotten 1843. At least, 
it is only in this way that we can understand the shout of scorn 
and censure that greeted the Disruption of 1893, as contrasted 
with the shout of acclamation and praise that filled the air at the 
Disruption of 1843. So strong has been the disapproval in various 
quarters of the recent disruption, that the impression has been left 
on many minds that separation from almost any Church whatsoever 
is a very unscriptural and uncalled for proceeding. Arguments 
have been taken from the Bible to prove the action of our humble 
body in leaving the Free Church to be nothing short of schism, 
and this has strengthened the above impression in the minds of 
some to a more than ordinary degree. We find, however, by a 
due study of the Scriptures as a whole, that the step we were 
enabled to take was a thoroughly Scriptural one, and that it is a 
principle which permeates the Scriptures throughout that there 
should exist a clear line of separation between such as would 
follow the Lord faithfully according to His Word, and others who 
live in actual opposition to the express commands of that Word. 
Of course, this separation does not necessarily extend to the 
duties of every-day life. But the above principle clearly indicates 
that it is unscriptural, and, therefore, sinful, for the followers of 
Christ to have fellowship with those who are not His followers, or 
34 
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those who are unfaithful to His Word in any way that would 
compromise divine truth. Although it would be quite allowable to 
confine ourselves wholly to the New Testament in dealing with 
this subject, yet we have the impression that the Old Testament 
sheds considerable light upon it, and, therefore, we begin in this 
article with the latter. They are the same general principles of 
religion that operate in the Old as in the New Testament Church, 
for it is one Church under two dispensations, although the out- 
ward forms of religious observance differ under each dispensation. 

I.—Let us look first at the testimony of the Old Testament. 

1. In doing so, we shall take first a series of historical events 
that shed light upon the subject. 

(1) Let us begin under this head with the call of Abraham. 
The Lord graciously purposed to raise up in the earth a separate 
nation for Himself, and with this end in view he called Abraham 
to go out from his own people and country, and to dwell in a 
strange land. The Lord called him alone and blessed him. This 
event was the beginning of a new era in the history of the Church 
of God. Abraham became the father of the faithful, and received 
exceeding great and precious promises not only for himself, but 
for believers in every subsequent age. The call of Abraham is 
typical of the spiritual call of believers. They are called upon 
to renounce the world, and to become a peculiar and separate 
people unto the Lord. This call also points out the position 
the real visible Church should occupy in the world—a position 
of separation from sin and idolatry of every kind, and a con- 
secrated attachment to Christ and His truth. In so far as this 
is realised does the Church conform to the standard of the 
Word of God. 

(2) The case of Lot, on the other hand, as contrasted with that 
of Abraham, affords a powerful warning against the fellowship of 
the Church with men of carnal principles in morals or religion. 
Lot went to Sodom because the worldly prospects were good. 
What did he gain by this step? Nothing but the most serious 
loss, and that not only temporally but spiritually. Though his 
righteous soul was vexed with the filthy conversation of the wicked, 
we are not told that he was the means of converting one of them 
from the evil of his ways. Far otherwise; he lost his wife and 
family, and that, we fear, for ever. Some of his family chose to 
remain in Sodom, and were destroyed with the inhabitants. His 
wife by looking back perished in the very act of fleeing from the 
burning city. His two daughters, who accompanied him to Zoar, 
proved themselves to be Sodomites in spirit and practice, and 
their descendants, the Moabites, were an accursed race. If we 
weigh aright this heartrending narrative, we shall feel it to be a 
solemn warning to the Church of God to keep itself free from 
carnal entanglements and compromises of every kind, and to 
maintain fellowship with such only as abide by the truth. 

(3) The deliverance of the children of Israel out of Egypt is 
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also an event that sheds much light upon the present subject. 
According to arguments used now-a-days, the divine plan should 
have been to have left the Israelites in Egypt in order to be the 
means of bringing the Egyptians to the knowledge of the true 
God. But this was not the way adopted by infinite wisdom. 
God said unto Pharaoh, “ Let my people go that they may serve 
me,” and when all entreaties with the King of Egypt failed, the 
Lord took them by a mighty hand out of the society and bondage 
of the Egyptians. ‘Now all these things happened unto them 
for ensamples, and they are written for our admonition upon whom 
the ends of the world are come.”—(1 Cor. x. 11.) These things 
show to us that the Church of God requires to be freed from the 
bondage of men unfaithful to truth and righteousness, in order 
that she may be able to serve the Lord. When such men multiply 
in any Church so as to have the mastery over those who would be 
faithful to Christ, and so as to destroy that body’s testimony for 
Christ, it is time the faithful should go forth out of this bondage. 
But some one may say, ‘‘ The narrative of the deliverance of the 
Israelites applies only to the Church’s separation from the world, 
but doesn’t apply to one part of the Church separating from 
another.” We say that it applies to both. When men depart from 
the Faith, we are not justified in recognising them as the true 
representatives of the Church of Christ, and, therefore, we are 
under the same obligation to have no fellowship with them, as if 
they were a part of the openly profane world. But another may 
argue, ‘‘ You that call yourselves Free Presbyterians have separated 
from men who hold the very same principles as you do, and 
whose views of doctrine and worship are also in accordance with 
the Word of God. How do you justify that step?” We answer 
that we separated from these men not because they were unsound, 
but because they clung to those who were. ‘They chose to abide 
by the fellowship of men who had denied the faith, and in separat- 
ing from the latter we, as a natural consequence, were compelled 
to separate from the former. 

(4) We next call attention to the case of Achan, which is 
fraught with lessons for the Church in every age. It points out 
the unspeakable danger of cherishing in the professing Church 
what is contrary to the Word of God, and the necessity of separa- 
tion from every form of iniquity. The Lord had forbidden 
the Israelites to touch any of the spoils of Jericho. But Achan 
coveted these spoils, and took ‘fa goodly Babylonish garment, and 
two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty shekels 
weight,” and hid them in his tent. All this he did, neither with 
the knowledge or approval of Israel. But what was the result ? 
The Lord did not go out with the armies of Israel, and they fled 
before their enemies. When Joshua saw this he appealed unto 
God as to what it meant. The Lord then told him that Israel 
had sinned and trespassed the covenant, and taken the accursed 
thing, so that they were accursed. “ Neither,” said He, “ will I 
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be any more with you, except ye destroy the accursed from among 
you.” We all know the narrative. Joshua cast lots, and the lot 
fell upon Achan, and Israel destroyed Achan with his family and 
possessions in the valley of Achor. Then the Lord restored His 
favour to Israel. What is the application of this incident to the 
churches of modern times? Many of these bodies have men within 
their pale who, like Achan, have broken covenant with God by vio- 
lating their vows, and otherwise disobeying the Word of God. These 
men are not hidden like Achan, they are well known. How have 
the churches acted? Instead of casting out such, they have given 
them the very highest honours in their power. They have, so to 
speak, told Joshua and the elders of Israel to stand aside, and set 
up Achan and his family to rule in their place. Achan is 
now-a-days praised for the courage of his convictions and the 
liberality of his opinions, while Joshua and the elders are derided 
for the narrowness of their ideas, and the undue strictness of their 
adherence to the letter of the Word. But if the Lord declared 
that He would not be with Israel any more if they did not 
destroy one hidden Achan, what will be His testimony in regard 
to modern professing churches which have numbers of Achans 
occupying the highest places of influence, and teaching others to 
imbibe their opinions and follow their example? If the Lord is 
not with such religious bodies it is time for the true Israel to 
separate from them. 

(5) Lastly, the position of Israel as a nation and a church under 
the old economy clearly proves that the Church of God in all 
ages should have no fellowship with idolators, whatever form that 
idolatry may assume. No doubt the Church then, so far as 
worship was concerned, was fixed to a certain locality ; but that 
does not affect the principle which we are emphasising. It was a 
distinct and separate institution from all heathen institutions, and 
it was in proportion that it maintained the purity and spirituality 
of its worship that it flourished and fulfilled the end for which it 
existed. The fact that in times of declension and corruption the 
faithful were still under obligation to worship in the temple at 
Jerusalem, does not justify worshippers in dwelling in any corrupt 
temple under the new economy. The above obligation reveals a 
part of the bondage of the old dispensation, wherein the complete 
worship of God was confined to Jerusalem. But now confine- 
ment to any fixed locality is done away with, and men are under 
obligation to worship only where the truth of God is maintained 
in its purity. 

Having already occupied so much space, we shall require to 
continue the subject in next number. 


SIN is never at a higher flood than when grace is at low ebb.— 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 

He can never relish the sweetness of God’s mercy who never 
tasted the bitterness of his own misery—Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 
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A Sermon, 


By Rev. Joun R. Mackay, M.A., GarIRLocH, ROss-SHIRE. 


“But to him that worketh not, but believeth upon him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness.” —Rom. iv. 5. 


Ie 


~ 


hee this passage of the Word of God our attention is directed to 
several particulars : 


I.—A people, poor and oppressed ; 
II.—The refuge of this people ; ; 
IJ].—The way by which they come to this refuge; and 
IV.—The privilege which is theirs when they come. 


I.—Our text makes mention of a people poor and oppressed. 
“He who worketh not” is only one of a class; and what the charac- 
teristics and distinguishing circumstances of that class are will be 
better understood if we observe how they are contrasted with 
another very different class of which mention is made in the 
preceding verse. ‘‘To him that worketh is the reward reckoned 
of debt.” ‘He that worketh” is, again, one of a contrasted class, 
a typical instance of that large company of whom the Scripture 
saith elsewhere that they are rich and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing. The two classes which, in the words of 
our text and of the preceding verse, are thus contrasted, compose 
the whole human race. They are the hungry whom God filleth 
with good things, and the rich whom He sendeth empty away. 

What is it that renders ‘‘the poor in spirit” so poverty-stricken? 
There are several reasons which our text suggests, and to them 
we shall briefly draw attention : 

(1) The poor in spirit work not. By this is not meant that 
they are idle or inactive. None are so active or so profoundly 
exercised as they. Yet here they are said not to work, nor would 
they recognise themselves if spoken of under a different appella- 
tion. For by work is here meant something which merits life or 
favour from God, and of power of that nature they are deeply 
conscious that, as they are in themselves, they have none. Their 
confessions to this effect are numerous. ‘‘In me,” says 
one of them, “that is to say, in my flesh, there dwelleth no 
good thing.” ‘In thy sight,” says another, ‘‘shall no man living 
be justified.” In brief, it has become a commonplace with this 
class of people that those who expect to win the favour of God 
through some good thing which they themselves may perform, 
are yet under the curse.—(Gal. ili. ro.) 

(2) Again, they are poor and oppressed because they are un- 
godly. To have lost the power of obtaining life is distressing, 
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but to have acquired and actually to have exercised the power of 
meriting or deserving death, that is more distressing still. What, 
then, is the nature of this ungodliness which is such an affliction 
to the poor? How desperately wicked the heart of man is, who 
can know? Let us rather incline our ear, that we may hear and 
understand what the Lord, who searches the heart and tries the 
reins, says concerning it: ‘‘ There is,” saith He, “ none righteous, 
no not one. There is none that understandeth, there is none 
that seeketh after God. They are all gone out of the way, they 
are together become unprofitable, there is none that doeth good, 
no not one. Their throat is an open sepulchre, with their tongues 
they have used deceit, the poison of asps is under their lips. 
Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. Their feet are 
swift to shed blood, destruction and misery are in their ways. 
And the way of peace have they not known. There is no fear of 
God before their eyes.”—(Rom. iii. 10-18.) Such an account of 
human nature will to many seem simply shocking; yet is it the very 
ungodliness of which the poor in spirit complain. And those who 
have most deeply known the plagues of their own heart will be 
the readiest to acknowledge that for all how terrible is the 
description which the Holy Spirit gives of man’s heart by nature, 
it is not a whit more terrible than are the actual facts of the case. 

All mankind are thus ungodly, but not all are aware of it. 
They are not all bowed down because of it. The afflicted poor 
are consciously ungodly. The words of our text make that plain. 
They are said to believe upon Him that justifieth the ungodly. 
Now, in saving faith there is the self-application of a cure or 
remedy —I mean that when one receives the redemption which is 
in Christ Jesus, one receives it for oneself, and not for another. 
In receiving the redemption that is in Christ, we receive a redemp- 
tion of which we have a deep consciousness of personal, individual 
need. The whole have no need of a physician, but they that are 
sick. It is not, then, more true that to those who have no sense 
of thirst cold water is comparatively tasteless, than it is true that 
when there is no deep sense of personal ungodliness, God who 
justifieth the ungodly is not, and cannot be, an object of love and 
adoring wonder. 

But to them that believe upon Him that justifieth the ungodly 
is He precious, and precious in this sense, yea, received in this 
sense He could not be, were they not deeply conscious of their 
own ungodliness. 

(3) And yet again, for we are enquiring into the causes which 
render ‘‘the poor” so poverty-stricken, we cannot imagine an 
individual to have a deep personal realisation of ungodliness with- 
out having at the same time some sense of the wrath and dis- 
pleasure of God. To know oneself as lost in the sense in which 
in Rom. itl. 10-18 the Apostle speaks of all mankind as lost is, in 
other words, to behold one’s sins in the light of God’s counten- 
ance ; and in the light of that countenance is there always in more 
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or less measure apprehended that the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against such ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness. 

Need we, then, wonder that “the poor,” who know so great 
reason for sorrow, are poverty-stricken? But is there no hope, 
no escape from this pit wherein is no water? Yes, there is. 
Blessed be He whose name alone in all the earth is excellent. 

Il.—This leads us in the second place to offer some remarks 
on the refuge that has been prepared for this people. What is 
that refuge? The refuge of the ungodly is He that justifieth the 
ungodly. He is the King Eternal and Invisible, the only wise 
God, the Supreme Judge, and He justifieth the ungodly. He 
dwells in light unapproachable, but it has pleased Him to reveal 
Himself as Creator, Lawgiver, and Judge. Above all, it has 
pleased Him to reveal Himself as the justifier of the ungodly. 
This is that glory of His which excelleth, and in comparison with 
which other revelations have no glory. Here mercy and truth 
are met together, rghteousness and peace have kissed each other. 
A deep sense of the glory which is revealed when God justifieth 
the ungodly led the Psalmist, in the 89th Psalm, to say: ‘I will 
sing of the mercies of the Lord for ever: with my mouth will I 
make known thy faithfulness to all generations.” For God, who 
is light, and with whom is no darkness at all; just, and with whom 
is no iniquity—He justifieth the ungodly, and that, strange as it 
may seem, in order to declare His righteousness. ‘‘ Deliver me,” 
says David, “from bloodguiltiness, and my tongue shall sing aloud 
of thy righteousness.” : 

That God should justify the good and the holy, that is, declare 
them innocent, is only what must have been expected. But that 
He should justify, that is, pardon all the sins, and accept as 
righteous in His sight the person of the ungodly is what provokes 
wonder. Yet it is not more certain that He has revealed Himself 
as the Creator of sun, moon, and stars, than that in Christ He has 
revealed Himself as the justifier of the ungodly. This is the 
wisdom of God, this is the power of God; this is the glory of 
God; the light of the Lamb which will irradiate the New Jerusalem 
for ever and ever. That we may contemplate this mysterious 
subject in the light of Holy Scripture, we must, to begin with, 
observe that this act of the ungodly’s justification is on the part of 
God an act of grace, of free and sovereign grace. Only because 
He purposed from all eternity to reveal Himself as Jehovah, 
Jehovah, God merciful and gracious, is He spoken of in the words 
of our text as justifying the ungodly. Of the truth of this 
assertion the Scriptures of the New Testament afford many 
proofs. ‘‘We are predestinated,” says the Apostle, “to the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself to the praise of 
the glory of His grace.” “By grace are we saved,” and the 
headstone of the whole building shall be brought forth with this 
shout, ‘‘ Grace, grace unto it.” 
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But we should view this great subject of the ungodly’s justifica- 
tion very defectively, indeed, if we were to overlook the most 
important truth, that when God justifieth the ungodly, He does 
so on the ground of the satisfaction which has been rendered to 
His law and justice through the obedience and death of the Lord 
Jesus. It is on the ground of an atonement that the Supreme 
Judge justifieth the ungodly ; yea, so justifieth them, as that they 
shall never any more throughout all eternity come into condemna- 
tion. We are said to be justified freely by the grace of God, but 
only through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. ‘‘ Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood.” 
—(Rom. iii. 24, 25.) Without the shedding of blood no sin is 
remitted. If God, then, justifieth the ungodly who believe upon 
Jesus, who shall lay anything to the charge of the Judge 
who thus justifieth, or to the elect who are thus justified? The 
answer to all questions of this nature is: It is Christ that died, 
yea, rather that is risen again. The Just One bore the penalty 
which the unjust ones deserved to suffer. The Just One, by 
obeying and suffering, satisfied the law, and has thus become the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth. It 
is in the beloved Son that they who otherwise were ungodly are 
accepted ; it is in His blood they have redemption, even the for- 
giveness of their sins. Their ungodliness is the great distress of 
the poor and oppressed. God reveals Himself in Christ not to 
condemn, but to justify all those who come unto Him by Jesus 
Christ, and thus He becomes a refuge, an infinitely desirable 
refuge for these poor and destitute ones. The fact that in this 
way of salvation the law is not made void, but is rather established ; 
yea, that the righteousness of the Supreme Judge is most clearly 
revealed when in this manner He justifieth the ungodly is an element 
that renders this refuge to the Spirit-taught unspeakably more desir- 
able. And what confidence does it afford them in drawing near, 
when the eyes of their understanding are opened, to perceive that 
the redemption, which is in Christ Jesus, the forgiveness of sins, 
which is in His blood, was provided in the infinite love of God 
even the Father? ‘‘For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

God justifieth the ungodly, He waiteth to be gracious, He is in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them. He is thus surely become the high tower 
of those whose chief regret it is that they are ungodly, and that 
all the ungodly have incurred His just and unspeakably heavy 
displeasure. ‘This surely ought to be news replete with gracious- 
ness to a lost world. To the consciously ungodly it is glad 
tidings of great joy. It is the hope set before them. 

III.—How then, we inquire in the third place, do the con- 
sciously ungedly come to this refuge? The answer is, by faith. 
It is to him that believeth on God who justifieth the ungodly that 
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righteousness is imputed. What, although a refuge from the 
storm and a covert from the tempest be provided, shall it avail 
those that in their worse than brutish indifference refuse to stir 
themselves up, or seek an entrance into it? 

The consciously ungodly come by faith to this high refuge. 
How are we to think of this act of faith? for that without it no 
one can be acceptable unto God is frequently stated in the 
Scriptures. We should seek, on this account, to form correct 
views of what saving faith means. Let us, at the outset, lay 
down some things which saving faith presupposes. On the one 
hand, as we have already seen, it is presupposed that the 
individual believer should have a sense of personal ungodliness, 
and consequent personal ill desert. On the other hand, saving 
faith presupposes that there is revealed in the Scriptures of truth 
an object of faith. The object of saving faith is God by Christ 
Jesus, for by Him, that is, by Christ Jesus, saith the apostle 
Peter, we believe in God who raised Him from the dead, and 
gave Him glory that our faith and hope might be in God. If 
God were not in the Scriptures said to justify the ungodly, it were 
impossible that any consciously ungodly creature could trust in 
Him for justification. Faith presupposes a sense of need. It 
presupposes that the mind has been enlightened concerning Him 
who is the object of faith. It presupposes a willingness to come 
to this object. But it is more than all this in itself—it is a 
receiving of and resting upon God in Christ for our salvation. 
The faith of God’s elect cometh by hearing—hearing the Word 
of God, and when the set time to favour those who have found 
themselves in a horrible pit and in the miry clay is come, rays of 
light from the word of our salvation are by the Spirit made to 
pass through and penetrate all the faculties of the soul, and are 
made the instruments whereby we receive the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. By the 
living energy that is thus imparted we are drawn, as by cords of 
love, out of the fearful pit, and out of the miry clay, and our feet 
are placed on the Rock. <A new song also is given unto us, even 
praise to our God. Thus does the awakened sinner have an 
access into that grace wherein the whole Church of God for ever 
stand secure. Thus does the Psalmist say, ‘‘ In God is my salvation 
and my glory; the rock of my strength and my refuge is in God.” 

We have said that they who thus by Christ draw near unto 
God are justified, and shall never any more come into condemna- 
tion. Is God then who justifieth the ungodly no further their 
object of faith, no further their resort in times of trouble? He is. 
In proof of this let the significance of the apostle’s reference in 
the third verse of this chapter to the case of Abraham be observed. 
Abraham was a believer, and by consequence, a justified person 
when he left Ur of the Chaldees to come to Canaan. He was a 
believer when, in a time of great famine, he went down to Egypt. 
He was a believer when, on returning from the slaughter of the 
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kings, Melchizedeck met him and blessed him. And it was only 
after all these times had passed over his head that the instance 
here quoted by the apostle as illustrative of the nature of saving 
faith took place. ‘‘ Look now,” it was said unto him in a vision, 
“toward heaven, and tell the stars if thou be able to number 
them. And He said unto him, So shall thy seed be. And he 
believed in the Lord, and He counted it to him for righteousness.” 
Abraham, although for many years a justified person, draws near 
unto God on the ground that He justifieth the ungodly, and his 
faith was counted unto him for righteousness. 

It is true that the state of those who are now in Christ is 
unspeakably far removed from that of those who are still Christless. 
It is also true that they who are once by living faith united unto 
the Lord Jesus never cease to stand in that gracious relation to 
Him. He giveth them eternal life, and they shall never perish. 
Yet we should mistake the nature of a life of faith upon the Son 
of God if we were to suppose that believers live only by an act 
that is past. If they have tasted that the Lord is gracious, they 
must ever be coming to Him as to “a living stone disallowed 
indeed of men, but chosen of Ged and precious.” Let these 
things, therefore, be observed. 

(1) The Lord’s people attain to a much deeper knowledge of 
what they are by nature after they are in Christ than they ever did 
before they were savingly united unto Him. In the light of that 
law which is written upon their hearts they have now a much 
more profound sense, a more soul-humbling sense of the heinous- 
ness of sin, and of the depravity of their nature. 

(2) If they who are in Christ were to say that they sin not, or 
that their sins are not hell-deserving, they would only be deceiving 
themselves. God multiplies to pardon, even after their first accept- 
ance, in order to their eternal salvation. The Psalmist was long ina 
gracious state, long a child of God when in Ps. cxxx. he said, “ If 
Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand?” 
and also when in Ps. cxliii. he pleaded, ‘‘ Enter not into judg- 
ment with thy servant: for in thy sight shall no man living 
be justified.” ‘If any man sin,” says the apostle John, ‘we have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. And 
He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world.” That is to say, they who are 
in Christ must needs resort to the same blood of atonement to 
which, if they who are still children of wrath would only by faith 
resort, it would put them in possession of eternal life. 

(3) As the children of God in this world find their need of 
coming to the blood of atonement only increasing as the griefs 
of their heart enlarge, so is it of importance to observe 
that their abiding nght to come to God by Jesus Christ, 
and the promise of acceptance when they do come, are in 
the Scriptures put with a “much more.” If ‘“‘ while we were 
sinners Christ died for us, much more then being now justified 
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by His blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him.” Yea, 
in one word, God justifying the ungodly who believeth upon 
Jesus is the wisdom of God, and the power of God unto salvation, 
and is that heavenly sun in the bright beams of which the 
redeemed shall rejoice throughout the endless ages of eternity. 

IV.—We enquire in the last place what is the privilege of “the 
poor” upon their coming to this Refuge. Their faith is said to 
be counted unto them for righteousness. Or as it is put in the 
following verse, “ God imputeth righteousness unto them without 
works.” ‘ Faith,” as one has well said, ‘‘rests upon Christ alone. 
It in effect excludes itself as a work, in the matter of justification. 
It is not a thing upon which a sinner rests—it is his resting on 
the Surety. Therefore, that man who would bring in his faith 
as a part of his justifying righteousness before God, thereby 
proves that he has no faith in Jesus Christ.” Faith justifies, not 
as it is an act which one must perform or die the second death, 
but as it is an instrument whereby Christ is apprehended, received, 
and rested upon. It is Christ Himself who of God is made 
unto us righteousness. Christ in the mystery of His adorable 
person, the seed of David, and the Lord of all; Christ through 
His obedience and sufferings unto death satisfying the law, and 
thus making an end of sin; Christ set apart to do this for those 
who could do none of those things for themselves ; these are the 
elements which enter into and constitute that righteousness which 
is the end of the law, the righteousness of God without the 
law, but witnessed by the law and the prophets. ‘I will,” says 
the prophet, “ greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be joyful 
in my God, for He hath clothed me with the garments of salva- 
tion, He hath covered me with the robe of righteousness.” In 
this righteousness they are accepted, they have forgiveness of 
sins. Through this righteousness also they have eternal life, for 
life is the reward of righteousness. And thus, as their ungodliness 
was the root of bitterness which yielded them all their deepest 
sorrows, so this righteousness which is imputed unto them, shall 
be the fountainhead and spring of eternal, never-ending blessings, 
eternal, never-ending happiness. 

Application._(1) Art thou yet a child of wrath? Is not peace 
with God something unspeakably desirable ? God justifieth the 
most ungodly who come unto Him by Jesus Christ. Will you 
not seek Him while He is to be found, will you not call upon 
Him while He is near? This day are life and death set before 
you, therefore choose life, 

(2) Or hast thou tasted that the Lord is gracious? Seek to 
realise more and more profoundly how great is your privilege. 
If God be for us, who can be against us? When He justifies 
there is no appeal from His decision. Does the love of Christ 
constrain you, leading you to seek to live for Him who manifested 
Himself so graciously to you? The springs of Christian activity are 
to be found in beholding the glory of God in justifying the ungodly. 
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Hn Hddress and Detters of the Date 


William Sinclair, of Wick. 


A Ree following is the report of an address delivered by Mr. 
Sinclair at the time of the Robertson-Smith case, and 
which appeared in the John o Groat Journal of 24th May, 
1877 :— 

BIBLICAL CRISIS IN THE FREE CHURCH. 

On Sabbath evening last, at the usual prayer meeting, held in 
the Pulteneytown Academy, Mr. William Sinclair delivered an 
exposition of Colossians iv. 3. There was a large attendance. 
After referring to the mystery of Christ, which even the mind of 
angels could never unfold, he touched on the characteristics of 
leaders of truth, instancing Moses and Joshua, who had the 
Spirit of God. Without this, give them all book learning, let 
them understand all mysteries and all faith, and they were but as 
“sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” Paul prays that ‘‘ God 
would open unto us a door of utterance.” ‘O Paul,” it might be 
said, ‘‘do you require to get a door of utterance?” Why, you, 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, have you no learning? Did 
you not acquire all the rules of talking there? Surely you can 
speak all those things according to the rules of grammar and the 
laws of logic. According to the amount of your learning, you 
would surely do for one of the critics or professors of those days. 
You, a “Pharisee of the Pharisees, and a Hebrew—a Hebrew 
scholar! You are surely well qualified to make all such know- 
ledge plain.” But he is not able to say a word—unless through 
Christ strengthening him—or to speak of the mysteries of Christ. 
Many people speak, and pay little attention to what they say. 
They are not speaking as the Apostle, for he says, ‘‘ We speak 
before God in Christ.” That is the speaking. A paper has 
been sent to me from those who were appointed to look after the 
state of the Church. It is an appeal to the Lord’s people 
throughout the land to pray for this ensuing General Assembly, 
that they may get wisdom to act as they ought to do for the 
interests of truth. These are the most trying times within this or 
many preceding generations, even as far back as the days of John 
Knox. ‘There has been nothing like it before in the Church of 
Scotland. It would well become us to take heed to this word of 
counsel, to ‘‘watch unto prayer,” in praying that the Lord’s 
people may get a ‘‘door of utterance,” and, if possible, be able to 
shut the mouths of their opponents. Yet that may not be the 
Lord’s way and will. He may give the enemies an apparent 
triumph. He may say, “‘I have left my house; I have given the 
darling, beloved of my soul, into the hand of her enemies.” Not- 
withstanding this, the Lord may have a remnant in the land. It 
well suits the duty of the Lord’s people to be laying their case 
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before Himself, that He may be pleased, through the operations 
of His love and grace, to look upon our desolations. We must be 
awakened out of our security and dreaming. ‘ Oh!” but it is 
said, “‘let us get prosperity in the world; let us get great stipends; 
learned men who will take us out of our reproach. Give us 
money, and you will be amazed at what will be done.” Here are 
the fruits of it! It is said that ‘‘the love of money is the root of 
all evil,” and, possibly, if you seek for the roots of these heresies 
which are now arising in the Church, you may find that this love 
of money is at the bottom of it all. The cause of all the evil in 
the Church was an article in a publication. Publishers are fond 
of getting their books sold, and for that purpose they write to 
some learned man, and say, ‘‘ Write an article on this or that, and 
we will give you so much money.” They wish to make money 
by selling the book, and it must be interesting so as to sell; and 
it must be something that will excite public attention. ‘We want 
to make money ; write something for us that will make money.” 
The learned man wants to make money too, and so he writes 
something which will make the book sell. And he makes money. 
You may thus trace it all back to the cunning of the adversary, 
who leads captive silly souls, and who takes advantage of men 
who ‘love the darkness rather than the light, because their deeds 
are evil.” Men will do anything so that they get the fool in their 
heart fed—the fool that says, “‘there is no God.” Qh, alas! alas! 
how the gold has become dim, and the fine gold changed! If 
ever there was atime for the Lord ‘looking down from heaven 
and beholding his vine,” it is now. In every respect it is truly 
humiliating. This one (Professor Smith), who has made such a 
turmoil in the Church, is comparatively a youth. He has got 
much learning. There was an idea long ago that “much learn- 
ing” made men mad; it did give them strange opinions, and 
made them mad upon their vanity. It is very trying; it 1s most 
humiliating to hear the Germans say, ‘‘ Hast thou become like 
one of us?” Have the German rationalists come in among us? 
How different from the Scotland of the days of the Haldanes, 
when one of them went to Geneva to preach the truth to the 
students, and when many of them were converted, and turned 
from their erroneous doctrines. Now the tables are turning, and 
Professor Smith and his friends are labouring to get students con- 
verted to the German darkness that so many were freed from by 
the light of the truth through the teaching of Haldane. 

After alluding to the sad state of matters, and the consolation 
that lay in the fact that God reigneth, and that He was able to 
bring order out of confusion, light out of darkness, make crooked 
things straight, and rough places plain, he said there were those 
who said, ‘Let us have liberty, let us have freedom, we cannot be 
bound by these old things—that old Bible and old Confession.” 
The Lord shall laugh at them and hold them in derision, and 
mock when their fear cometh. 
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LETTERS. 


The following letters were written by Mr. Sinclair during his last 
illness. A few more will appear in next issue. 
3rd January, 1884. 


Dear Mrs. S.—I am sitting here alone, repeating “ Fools for 
their sin and their offence do sore affliction bear,” &c. I’m now 
better than for the last two weeks. My feet and ankles are still 
swollen, and I am ordered by the doctors to take perfect rest, but 
that I cannot do. But I have no pain. 

Pray that drops may fall to turn our prayers into praises. 


Wick, 74h January, 1884. 

My Dear FRIEND,—I have been confined to the house for the 
last two weeks, having wearisome nights, full of tossings, and 
scared with dreams and night visions, yet no pain, except the 
feeling of weakness and coughing. ‘Fools for their sins and 
their offence do sore affliction bear, all kinds of meat their soul 
abhors,” &c. Well, in the day of adversity we are called to con- 
sider, and among many other things I have to think of is, what 
sort of example I have been to the flock. I am much afraid 
I have been a stumbling-block in several respects. The standard 
of the Christian life seems very low, even if we judge by those 
who assume to be leaders. We rather compare ourselves among 
ourselves than examine how we stand the test of the Holy 
Scriptures, such as, ‘“‘ Having therefore these promises, dearly 
beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God,” and what is set 
before us in such chapters as the ard of Colossians, and the 5th 
of Matthew, not overlooking the last verse, as it is enjoined by 
Him who came to reveal the will of the Father. Truly we may 
be ashamed to confess that ever we have read or heard what is 
contained in the Holy Bible, and yet we are bold enough to 
profess to be followers of Him who delights in doing the things 
that please the Father. ‘‘He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, and he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest 
myself to him.” Is He manifesting Himself to us? 

I was not a little comforted last night by the calls given to the 
seven churches. Who can tell but He may yet call backsliding 
children back to His favour and love, and cause them to loathe 
themselves, when he is pacified for all that they have done? 
There is joy in heaven over a sinner brought to repentance, 
including old eleven o’clock professors, more than over ninety-nine 
just men that need no repentance. It is high time to awake out 
of sleep. I will be glad to get a line from you saying how you 
are, and also dear Mrs. Paterson. 

With best regards, I remain your companion in tribulation. 
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WICK, 16th January, 1884. 


Dear Mrs. P.—Being confined to the house for several weeks, 
I often think of my companions in light affliction. 

The First and the Last, giving counsel to those who were 
neither cold nor hot, said, As many as I love I rebuke and 
chasten ; be zealous, therefore, and repent.” Are our tribulations 
leading us to repent, and to abhor ourselves in dust and ashes? 
If so, there would be joy in heaven. Though He cause grief, yet 
will He have compassion according to the multitude of His 
mercies. For He doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children 
of men. If we read the Lamentations or the 11th chapter of 
Hebrews, we may indeed be silent, and say, “He hath not dealt 
us according to our ways or our doings.” Therefore we ought to 
serve Him with joyfulness and with gladness of heart for the 
abundance of all things, taking the ro3rd Psalm to lead and guide 
us in the right way. Hold fast the beginning of your confidence, 
and repent, adoring that there is Zo/y provision for the remission 
of sins that are past. After you have suffered a while, may He 
send His word, and heal, strengthen, establish, and settle you. 

Many are so full of what they ignorantly think is the very best 
sort of religion, that they have need of nothing. Oh, to obey the 


instruction of divine wisdom and love, even such as these. “If I 
had not come and spoken unto them they had not had sin, but 
now they have no cloak for their sin.” ‘Truth, Lord! Therefore 


would I need your own robe to cover me all over, that there be 
not spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. 

I am getting rather better than I was two weeks ago, but am 
still delicate. With best regards. 


WICK, 21st January, 1884. 


Dear Mrs. H.—While sitting here alone I often think of you 
as one of my companions in light affliction. If you think they 
are not light, read the Lamentations or the latter part of the 
11th chapter of Hebrews. 

If thy Maker is thy husband, He will heal thy incurable wound. 
You need skill to profit by your new relationship. Don’t hide 
your poverty if you feel it, and He will give you good counsel 
how to get unspeakably rich, and that for ever. If your sight is 
failing, He can give new eyes that will see what is unseen—things 
hoped for. Then there will be melting joy, self-loathing, and 
unworthiness, while wondering and adoring the Incomprehensible. 
What we know not now we will know hereafter. 

The Apostle, writing to the Corinthians, made them sorry even 
with godly sorrow, but he rejoiced that they sorrowed to repent- 
ance unto salvation. It wrought in them clearing, carefulness, 
indignation, fear, vehement desire, zeal, revenge, ‘‘ bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” ‘‘ Herein is 
my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” “I beseech you 
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also that you receive not the grace of God in vain.” May you 
be found watching as they that wait for the morning ! 

I think my health is improving slowly. With kind regards to 
yourself and family. 


Professor Drummniond’s Theology. 


Pee Tunbridge Wells, on Thursday, 11th March,-at the com- 

paratively early age of forty-six years died Professor Henry 
Drummond, of the Chair of Natural Science in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. The news of his death came while the mourners 
were paying the last rites to a fellow-teacher, Dr. James Candlish, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the same College. Since 
Drummond’s death his friends have vied in paying eloquent tributes 
to his memory, emphasizing his benevolence, his brightness, his 
unconventionality, and his splendid literary powers. The loss of 
his teaching has been deplored as a universal calamity, even 
Calvinistic Princeton students telegraphing their condolences to 
the bereaved youth of Scotland. For ourselves, we grudge no 
man his due mede of praise and regret, but in Professor Drum- 
mond’s case we think some discrimination is needed to prevent 
confusion and compromise of very important interests. Without 
prejudice to the private virtues of the deceased, or intruding into 
his more sacred interior relations, we think it honest to say that, 
so far as his public teaching is concerned, he was an apostle of 
error, against whom the right ways of the Lord need to be 
vindicated. 

The nineteenth century, fruitful in marvels from the beginning, 
grows more portentous as the end approaches. Combinations of 
character are now effected which once seemed impossible by the 
very nature of things, whereof the Professor supplies an instance. 
An admirer and helper of the American evangelist Moody, he yet 
adored the unevangelical Dr. Dods, who holds Moody and his 
methods in extreme contempt. A preacher of Christ in the slums, 
he yet was an exponent of evolution in the high places of learning. 
On the one part he extols Christ as the guide and glorifier of 
human life, on the other he traduces Moses, who wrote the 
story of the world’s creation by the inspiration of the Spirit 
of Christ, as a mere fabulist, not worth mention by a man of 
science. These things are puzzling to the plain man. Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s principal published works are his ‘“ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” ‘‘ Ascent of Man” and his 
volume of ‘‘ Christmas Addresses.” The ‘‘ Ascent” is an attempt to 
popularise the Darwin theory of evolution, to show what a rich 
theory it is, able to account for all the phenomena of mind and 
matter. The last named book is a series of addresses intended to 
popularise Christianity as the Professor conceives it. The titles of 
these addresses are: “The Greatest Thing in the World,” ‘The 
Programme of Christianity,” “The City without a Church,” ‘The 
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Changed Life,” ‘Pax vobiscum.” Notwithstanding the diverse 
character of these two books, one spirit plainly rules both. ‘The 
Scriptures, both in nature and grace, continually assert the presence 
and power of a Sovereign Will, working creatively and quite 
independently of the creature. Professor Drummond, indeed, 
has God in both spheres, but he makes Him so quiescent, so con- 
ditioned by the laws of nature and the free will of man, that He is 
in effect a name, an uncertain quantity, and not a Sovereign. To 
see nothing in heaven and earth but matter developing itself 
according to its innate principles ; to fix no gulf between man and 
beast ; to identify reason and conscience as only higher forms of 
animal instinct; to ignore utterly the divinely-given account of the 
creation of all things; to think none of God’s thoughts concerning 
sin and redemption ; these are features of the Professor’s scientific 
teaching. Whatever poetry and originality there may be in his 
utterances, so far as his evolutionary philosophy is concerned he 
is, we think, a mere fountain-head of Atheism. Similarly in his 
finely-worded religious addresses he utters many striking thoughts, 
but the glory of the Divine power both to awe and comfort is kept 
well in the background. In the conversion and sanctification of 
the soul everything is the result of cause and effect, and is always 
within the power of the creature. He extols greatly the grace 
and beauty of Christ, but the question, how are we to get at Him? 
is settled very simply. Such words as ‘“‘No man can come unto 
me except the Father, who hath sent me, draw him,” have no 
place in the Professor’s scheme. He has nothing to say to lost, 
helpless souls who feel that without a creative miraculous act they 
will never apprehend Christ. In other words, he quite ignores 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the plan of salvation. In expound- 
ing the words, ‘Come unto me, and I will give you rest,” the 
Professor gives his vote for the Pelagian legal interpretation, 
which has always been as a mouthful of ashes to a soul thirsting 
for living waters—viz., that the only rest Christ refers to is a rest 
in keeping His commandments, in taking His yoke, and imitat- 
ing His meekness and lowliness. But this is merely the old 
“Covenant of Works,” which has killed everyone who has tried to 
perform the conditions. We rejoice to think that there is another 
rest in the first place offered by Christ—a divine gift as indepen- 
dent of the human will as the great calm which He made for the 
tempest-tossed disciples on the Lake of Galilee. Those who 
have obtained this rest may go on to find another rest in taking 
on Christ’s yoke, but the latter rest can never be a substitute for 
the former. In a similar legal strain does the Professor speak of 
Christian joy: ‘‘ Where does joy come from? I knew a Sunday 
scholar whose conception of joy was that it was a thing made in 
lumps, and kept somewhere in heaven, and that when people 
prayed for it pieces were somehow let down and fitted into their 
souls. I am not sure that views as gross and material are not 
often held by people who ought to be wiser. In reality joy is as 
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much a matter of cause and effect as pain. No one can get joy 
by merely asking for it. It is one of the ripest fruits of the 
Christian life, and, like all fruit, must be grown.” ‘Thus the 
Professor. We deny not that there is a joy resulting from a 
well-ordered life and a good conscience, but wherefore should he 
darken the glory of free grace in disallowing God’s will and 
power to give an immediate, unbought, yea, an unsought joy? 
Sucha joy, we believe, is held forth in Scripture. Such a joy is 
realised in genuine Christian experience. But the truth is, the Pro- 
fessor is all for a religious life which can be made or marred by 
the will of the creature, whereas Scriptural Christianity is a thing 
whose alpha and omega is the will of God. 

The Professor’s views, expounded with literary grace and some 
originality of mind, may haply seem a new and improved render- 
ing of the New Testament scheme, but in reality they are nothing 
but a disguised edition of the “Covenant of Works.” In contra- 
diction to all errorists, ancient and modern, be it ours to maintain 
a Sovereign God, who saveth whom He will; who refuses to 
patch or adapt man’s old heart ; who forbids the sinner to think 
that he can work the least degree of grace in himself; who is 
found of them who seek Him not; whose excellent operations 
should be waited on by the seeking soul, though it were through 
years of pain and darkness. 


Letters of the Late Rev. hugh Martin, D.D. 
(IX. ) 
EDZELL, FORFARSHIRE, 2842 May, 1878. 

My Dear FRIEND,—I came here for change of air last week, 
and am happy to say that I have not had a touch of headache 
since I came. My old friend, Mr. Inglis, shows me much kind- 
ness, and wishes me to remain a month at least. 

That exptession which I have just used, “‘shows me much 
kindness,” reminds me of a sight which I got lately of the dire 
unbelief of my heart. You know that when we say a man ‘‘shows 
us kindness,” we mean that he gave us, or bestowed on us, kind- 
ness. Well, I was the other day reading and pondering over the 
85th Psalm, and on coming to the 7th verse, “‘Show us thy mercy, 
O Lord, and grant us thy salvation,” it struck me that “ showing” 
and ‘‘granting” were here identical terms. Thus, if one is 
““shown” mercy by God, it means that mercy is granted to him 
and given to him. MHence those to whom God has in any 
measure shown His salvation, ought not to doubt of His granting 
it to them, revelation being communicative, as in those other 
words, “‘ Show kindness and do good, O Lord, to Zion, thine own 
hill.” But I, in my dreadful unbelief, do often attribute less to 
God than I do to my fellow-creature, for while I may have 
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obtained some view of God’s salvation in and through Christ, 
and have been ‘shown ” it as glorifying to God and suitable for 
sinners, I yet too often doubt God’s willingness to grant or 
bestow it upon me. Yea, I may have obtained some spiritual 
knowledge of Christ and Him crucified, and after all may doubt 
His willingness to give Himself to me. As if the Holy One, the 
Fountain of all blessing and blessedness, should show His salva- 
tion to a poor sinner, and then in effect tantalise him by saying, 
““Do you not wish you may get it?” That be far from Thee, O 
Lord, Thou giver of all good; and yet that is in reality the 
language of unbelief! Oh, what would become of us if we had 
not a merciful and faithful High Priest, who has compassion on 
the ignorant and on those who~are out of the way: “Lord, I 
believe, help thou mine unbelief.” 

Of course I am anxious to-day, and who is not, as to the 
debate in the Assembly? Being here I will bea day behind in 
getting the newspaper, and shall not know the result of the vote 
until Thursday, unless my brother William wires to me to-morrow. 
Although not a member this year, I have made known my mind 
pretty freely to some of the brethren who are members, and although 
not at present in the high places of the field, yet my voice may be 
listened to none the less from the quiet places, where one can 
speak more calmly. And, indeed, by God’s blessing that is 

already true, for my pamphlet on “The Inspiration of Scripture ” 
has met with a good reception not only from able men in our own 
church, but also from honoured names in other churches, some of 
whom have written to thank me for what they are pleased to call 
‘a service to the cause of truth.” No doubt a few extreme folks 
blame me for being too hard on the College Committee, but I 
can bear that, so long as the positions I have laid down are 
unassailed, which, indeed, they cannot be, except at the cost of 
the assailant. And yet last Assembly uttered no whisper when 
the “ Report” of the Committee was laid before it, as to their 
divergence of view from that of the Confession, and in which I 
animadvert in my pamphlet. The Confession says: “It pleased 
the Lord to commit the revelation of Himself and of His will 
wholly unto writing,” &c. The Committee says: ‘The revelation 
of God and of His will are committed wholly to writing,” thus 
avoiding to state 4y whom they were committed to writing; and 
if divine authorship is not maintained, divine authority falls to 
the ground. Alas! I fear there will soon come to light through- 
out our church-courts an amount of sympathy with these unsound 
views such as will startle us. The U.P. Church, by her recent action, 
has, in my opinion, ‘‘ made shipwreck””—neither more nor less. 
And the evils which she sanctions usually appear in the Free 
Church two or three years afterwards, so we may look out! 
Indeed, has got into the habit of looking out, and paving 
the way for the evils as they come. How sad that men in import- 
ant positions do not ask themselves as to any undertaking they 
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are about to engage in, “ How will this bear on the glory of God, 
and on the honour of His Word, which He has magnified above 
all His Name?” but ask, ‘‘ How will this bear on our standing as 
before men?” Weare all liable to regard the church of Christ too 
much as a “business concern,” to be managed by experts; whereas 
it is the ordinance of God for the custody of His truth, “set” in 
the world by His appointment and under His control “for the 
defence of the Gospel.” And as there is not in any land a nobler 
sight for the sun to shine on than a general assembly of a free, 
faithful, Scriptural church, for ‘there is the testimony of Israel, 
there do sit the thrones of judgment, the thrones of the house of 
David,” so, therefore, it is with overwhelming dread and sorrow of 
heart that we contemplate anything occurring that would tarnish, 

or even compromise, our profession of holding that high and 
solemn position. 

I observe your question as to getting light on the path of duty. 
My own experience is, that if I believe a certain course to be 
warranted by the Word of God, I must go forward, although I 
have not light given me on probable issues and consequences. 
If, under a sense of my weakness, I stipulate for light and liberty 
before I go forward, the Lord may withhold it, because I am not 
yet in the actual need of it, and would most likely abuse it if I got 
it. It is usually in the performance of duty, at not before it, 
that the Lord vouchsafes that light and strength which supports 
the poor weakling, and confirms him in the all-graciousness of 
Him ‘‘ under whose wings he hath come to trust.” 

And now, “my right trusty and well-beloved cousin” (as the 
Queen says of the Lord High Commissioner), let me just add that 
I hope to hear from you soon. I do not know that I can visit 
you this summer, but if not, it will not be for want of grateful 
recollections of my former visit. Indeed, the remembrance of 
the extent to which I drew upon your kindness is often simply 
oppressive.—Yours, &c., HucuH MarrtInN. 


The Late Miss Galbraith. 


AT 32 Clelland Street, Glasgow, on 11th March, there passed 
away Miss Agnes Galbraith, a worthy member of Knox’s 
Tabernacle. She was eighty-four years of age, and from her early 
youth manifested a lively interest in Divine things. At that 
period she came under the ministry of the late Rev. Jonathan 
Ranken Anderson, and saw Mr. Anderson ordained in Kirkfield, 
more than sixty years ago. She continued a steadfast adherent of 
his ministry after he left the Free Church, and remained in 
connection with the Tabernacle during all the years that have 
elapsed since Mr. Anderson’s decease. Miss Galbraith took a 
wide and intelligent interest in the cause of Christ, and deeply 
lamented the prevalent declensions of the times. 
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Sn Mcmoriam: Donald Macdonald. 


(REE or twice already has the AZagazine recorded the removal 

from our midst of some who were eminent witnesses for 
Christ. But they were sheaves of corn fully ripe. They finished 
their course; they kept the faith; they won the crown; and, 
however much we mourned their loss, to have wished them longer 
with us were to seem to grudge them the rest on which they 
entered. But there is something peculiarly affecting in the un- 
timely end of a life of promise. Its work is but beginning; its 
possibilities are but unfolding themselves into actual fruition; and 
our sense of loss becomes doubly intensified when we think of 
what was, and in fancy project it into what might have been. 
Then, too, the record of that life’s story, however short and simple 
it may be, and though it barely rise above the level of the com- 
monplace, is invested in its every detail with a deep and mournful 
interest. Such a life came to an end on 23rd February last, when 
the subject of the following notice God took with Him. To his 
memory, as a loved and loving friend through many days of sun- 
shine and of cloud, and, above all, as a humble, devoted follower 
of Jesus, this little tribute is sincerely offered. 

Donald Macdonald was born at Newtonmore, near Kingussie, 
on 6th December, 1873. From his earliest infancy he had seen 
exemplified the power of godliness. His mother, whose death 
preceded his own by only two or three years, was a woman of 
deep and tested piety, and her father again was Donald Cattanach, 
whose memory is still fragrant in his native land, though for some 
years before his death he had been laid aside from active public 
work. He was a commanding character. Powerful in intellect, 
mighty in the Scriptures, and full of the Holy Ghost, he held a 
place among the laymen of the Northern Highlands second to 
none within the last thirty or forty years. He is the author of 
several spiritual songs of no inconsiderable poetic merit, but which 
are chiefly valuable for their powerful delineation of profound 
spiritual experiences. At the age of sixteen young Donald was 
sent to the Grammar School of Aberdeen. He devoted himself 
to his studies with characteristic enthusiasm. Already those traits 
of character which in another direction marked his later years 
were clearly discernible. The same earnestness of purpose was 
there, the same love of thoroughness, the same scorn of everything 
that savoured of hollowness or unreality that in after days formed 
such prominent features of his spiritual life. Even at this period 
his mind was singularly well-balanced, and his judgment and 
discretion were beyond his years. He was not ready to air his 
opinions; he was rather shy and reserved; but it was soon felt 
by all those with whom he came in contact that the quiet, con- 
templative young lad, with the pale face and the stooping shoulders, 
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had something to say that was well worth listening to on almost 
every subject that came up for discussion. But his thoughts at 
this time were mainly occupied with his books, and if he had 
seasons of spiritual concern, they soon passed away, and his 
highest aspirations seemed to lie in the direction of academic 
distinction. He soon became one of the best classical scholars 
of his time in the Grammar School. 

In 1891 he entered the University of Edinburgh. His interest 
in his studies was still keen, and he continued to maintain a lead- 
ing position in his classes. But other questions, more deep and 
far-reaching, now began to press themselves upon his attention, 
and refused to be dismissed. He became anxious about the 
salvation of his soul. From time to time these impressions were 
deepened and multiplied, until at last all other interests became 
subordinate. ‘What shall I do to be saved?” was the question 
of the hour. It took possession of his whole thoughts, and seemed 
in its intensity to entwine itself round every fibre of his being. 
His soul was travailing in the throes of the new birth. ‘‘ Well do 
I remember,” writes a fellow-student of his, whose matured 
experience, and wise and tender counsel were of incalculable help 
to him at this crisis, ‘‘ well do I remember the first night he came 
to me under soul concern. It was in the spring of 92. He came 
into my room, and after a few remarks in connection with his 
class-work, made in answer to questions of mine, he all of a 
sudden began to bemoan himself asa lost sinner. Ifever I saw one 
in trouble of soul it was then. He groaned under a sense of guilt, 
and refused to be comforted. He stayed with me some two hours, 
and came back several times during that same week. His distress 
seemed as great as ever, and it was with difficulty that he could 
bring himself to attend his classes. For a fortnight, at least, he 
continued to come to see me, perhaps two or three times a week, 
and when I would accompany him home he would not allow me 
take the straight way by Middle Meadow Walk, but chose a 
quieter path round by the West End. Once or twice he seemed 
on the verge of despair, and was assailed with strong temptations.” 
Gradually light began to break in upon his soul; the Spirit of 
God was brooding upon the waters; the darkness was passing 
away, and the true light shining, the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. Peace came in believ- 
ing, and rest and joy. 

But the severe struggles through which he had passed told with 
too obvious effect on a frame naturally not very robust. He re- 
turned to College next winter, and continued his studies with the 
usual success ; but though he seemed for a time to have regained 
his previous vigour of mind and body, he never really completely 
rallied. The session of 1893-94 was his last in Edinburgh. His 
mother died ere it had long begun, and before its close Donald 
himself had to leave in shattered health. 

There followed a season of deep despondency, in which he 
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concluded that his former experiences had been unreal, and that 
his hopes had not been well grounded. He endured a fiery trial, 
and for a long time was tempted to believe that he had sinned 
beyond the hope of mercy; but deliverance came again in ex- 
tremity, and he came forth from the furnace like gold refined. 
Thenceforward, however tried and tossed, and wearied and cast 
down he may have been, he’ maintained a wonderfully sure and 
well-balanced conviction of his personal interest in Christ. He 
hoped to consecrate his life to the service of Him who had done 
so much for him, and his thoughts were turning towards the 
mission field ; but as time passed on, and health was not return- 
ing, he realised that God had purposed otherwise, and resigned 
himself with patient, cheerful submissiveness to His will. There was 
no repining and no fretful impatience. His friends hoped against 
hope; but he himself had a firm persuasion that his days on 
earth were to be few. He seemed in those last days to have been 
completely weaned from the things of the world. His thoughts 
were most frequently in Heaven. He could not long brook any 
conversation that had no bearing on things unseen and eternal. 
“Let us talk about Himself,’ he would sometimes say when 
current topics were being discussed. But there were days of sad 
adversity in this period too—days when his spirit sank into dark- 
some caves, and in his ears was the sound of breaking billows. 
Then he would long to be free. On one occasion he was walking 
along with a friend who was much interested in his welfare. He 
seemed jaded and depressed, and his companion sought to com- 
fort him. He spoke of the rest that remains for the people of 
God when the days of their mourning are ended. Donald began 
to weep. ‘‘Oh,” he hastened to explain, “‘it’s for joy I’m weeping, 
joy at the prospect before me, the happy home that’s waiting me.” 
For the last two years be was a member of the Free Presbyterian 
Church in full communion. Sometimes he assisted his father in 
teaching, but he never regained sufficient strength to resume his 
studies. About a month ago he caught a severe cold, which his 
system was too weak to throw off, and in a few days the end 
came. 

Thus ended a life the details of which present little variety of 
outward feature or of incident, but into the noiseless tenor of 
whose successive hours was compressed a wealth of crowded 
experience. He sounded depths that are rarely fathomed by 
Christians of maturer years ; for in the short period of his fellow- 
ship on earth with Jesus he advanced far in spiritual attainment. 
He knew the deep sorrows and the deeper consolations of the 
Christian life. No chord of his soul but seemed to have vibrated 
with intensest feeling. ‘I seemed at one time to walk in hell,” 
he once said to a friend. But again he would be set on high 
from all his miseries, and the new song would be on his lips. 
What struck one most in his character was its tone of chastened 
sweetness, that charm of softened loveliness which is the fruit of 
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sanctified suffering, and his childlike humility. He was less than 
the least of all saints ; but few made others more alive by contrast 
to their own deficiencies. One could not help being impressed 
with his prayers; they were so beautifully simple, so intensely 
aglow with living fervour, so spontaneous and real in their con- 
fession of sin, and their acknowledgment of undeserved favours. 
He dwelt much on the love of the Father manifested in the gift 
of His Son. That he invariably came to, and he would linger 
over it with adoring wonder. He seemed to look up to meet his 
Father’s eye with simple, confiding trust, and the light of Heaven 
played upon his face. . 

He has gone from us; he has reached “the happy home” he 
longed for; and the world seems lonelier without him; but we 
remember, when we sorrow most, that in God’s presence, where 
he now is, there is fulness of joy for ever. Aw: 


Duncan Cameron, Duthil, and 
Joseph Mackay. 
(Zo the Editor of the F. P. Magazine.) 


12th March, 1897. 

DEAR S1R,—I was very glad to see your request in last month’s 
Magazine for reminiscences of Duncan Cameron, Duthil, and it 
would be well if a full response should come from the Highlands, 
where he was so well known and esteemed. Perhaps the first 
that was known of Duncan Cameron in the far north I happened 
to have heard from the late Alexander Macdonald, an esteemed 
elder in the Castletown Free Church, and generally known as Mr. 
Cook’s precentor. Alexander had been doing some farm work 
for the eminent Joseph Mackay, of Reay, and when the day’s 
work was done Joseph asked him to wait awhile, for he had 
something to tell him. 

“Well, Sandy,” said Joseph, “when I was at Speyside did I 
not meet a man that made me put my back to the wall. I was 
catechizing, and was asked to call Duncan Cameron, and he rose 
before me a tall, fine-looking young man, bold as a lion. 

I asked him the question, ‘‘ What is prayer?” and he answered 
it correctly. I then asked him, ‘ Are you a praying person?” 
“JT am,” he replied firmly. ‘‘ And do you pray for others as well 
as yourself?” “Ido,” replied Duncan, ‘Could you testify to 
me that you do?” ‘Yes; when others are asleep I am often out 
praying that they may be well, and that their crops may get on as 
well as my own.” ‘‘ Now, Sandy,” said Joseph, ‘‘I saw that I 
had no ordinary material to deal with, and I next asked him, 
‘Do you love the Lord’s people?” ‘I do,” he answered boldly. 
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“And would you be willing to give part of anything you had to 
them?” “Yes, I would be willing.” ‘“ And if you expected any 
of them to the house, would you be willing to go as far as 
for anything they might need?” “Yes; I would go as far as 
Inverness for what they might require.” “If you had something in 
the house keeping for one of your special favourites, and if one 
of His people came the way that you did not esteem so highly, 
would you give it to that person freely?” ‘At last,” said 
Joseph, ‘Duncan sat down, saying, ‘If you had left that, I 
would have made a man.’” 

The process whereby Duncan Cameron was convicted of 
having a defect in his “love to a// the saints” may be entertain- 
ing for some of your readers who like myself have never seen a 
catechizing. 

At that same time Alexander Macdonald told us a note from 
Rev. Mr. Cook, of Reay. It was a communion Sabbath, and Mr. 
Cook, while inviting people to the table, said, “You are here 
to-day, and the Word of God was spoken to your heart by the 
Spirit ; but you have now lost the savour of it, and you are afraid 
to approach His table; for the Word has become as dry to your 
experience as a moth-eaten stick. You have not to trust in your 
experience. Come you, and He will make splinters of heaven 
and hell before He will break His word to you.”—Trusting that 
you will get more valuable recollections of Duncan Cameron and 
others, I am yours, es 


Snfant Baptism. 
Should the Infants of Church Members be Laptised ? 


VER since the rise of the Ana-baptist controversy this 
question has been very much canvassed. In attempting to 
settle it the appeal has to a certain extent been frequently made 
to the testimony of antiquity. This has been the case on both 
sides, and with regard to both it has been a point of weakness. 
This question is not alone in this respect. Another question that 
is to be settled by a line’ of evidence much resembling the 
evidence that leads us to give an affirmative answer in this case 1s 
the sanctification of the first day of the week—is it the Christian 
Sabbath? The Church of Rome, and all that lay great stress on 
Church testimony, are in the habit of referring to these questions 
as matters where the appeal to Scripture is not decisive, and 
resort must be had to the Church for confirmation. On both 
these matters, however, a train of cumulative reasoning leads us 
to the position that what the Churches of the Reformation 
received as the tradition of Christ is essentially what they took it 
to be. 
The question at issue between Paedo-baptists (in favour of 
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infant baptism) and Anti-paedo-baptists (against infant baptism) 
is one that has been frequently obscured. It is_ not, 
Should an adult heathen be baptised on his profession of 
Christian faith? For on this matter both sides are at one. But 
the real point of division is one that relates to the nature of the 
Church. The Ana-baptist view is that the Church visible 
consists of those who make a profession of faith in Christ, and of 
them only. The sacrament of baptism they hold to be a 
peculiar duty and privilege belonging to those bearing such a 
character. The Church of the New Testament they hold to be 
spiritual as contrasted with the Old Testament Church which was 
carnal. Since this is their view they regard all arguments drawn 
from the practise in the Old Testament Church as beside the 
mark, and attach no weight to them. Here we may say is their 
first mistake. The Church of Christ is one in all ages, and this 
unity seems to occupy a position by no means unimportant in the 
writings of the New Testament. - Christ came not to establish a 
new threshing floor—He came to purify the old. He came not 
to plant a new vineyard. The old olive tree is that into which 
the Gentile Church has been ingrafted. The Gospel preceded 
the law; it was preached before to Abraham. The law coming 
after it could by no means disannul it so that the promise should 
prove of no effect. For the law is not against the promise, but 
was subsidiary to it in order to its fulfilment. The law, it is true, 
was not meant to be permanent. It contained the shadow of 
good things to come. It was a promise of these good things, and 
when the time for their coming came the law had served its day, 
and had to pass away. But the promise to which the law was sub- 
sidiary preceded the law and ran along side of it. When the law 
dispensation came to an end the promise still lived on, and as the 
spiritual light of the Old Testament saints flowed from this 
promise when it was yet to come, so the light of life for New 
Testament believers still flows from that same promise, now 
that substantial fulfilment has been given to it in the actual 
work and mediation of the Second Man, the Lord from 
heaven. 

The promise given to Abraham was the ground of his faith. 
In it he saw Christ’s day and was glad, and that promise in its 
varied forms of expression as given to him at various times tells 
of God Almighty being a God to him and to his seed after him. 
**T will be their God and they shall be my people” is the great 
promise of eternal life. This promise served as the ground of 
Abraham’s faith, and God, who was his God, was the God of his 
seed after him. In this covenant of promise there was a seal 
attached.—(Gen. xvii.) This was circumcision. Of this seal we 
read that it was a seal of the righteousness of faith. It further 
bespoke the fulness of the covenant salvation, typifying as it did 
the circumcision of the heart by the knowledge of God. Thus it 
was spiritual, and to those who walked in the steps of Abraham’s 
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faith, who rested on the promise that God should be their God 
and the God of their seed, it sealed the righteousness of faith, and 
told of deliverance from the power of sin. Age after age of Old 
Testament believers had thus the sign in their flesh of the faith- 
fulness of a covenant God. Taking God at His word that He 
should be the God of their seed, their male children were 
circumcised. They gave themselves to Him, and determined 
that as for them and their house they would serve the Lord. 
The circumcision of their flesh they had received in their infancy. 
On their faith the seal effectually sealed what it figuratively spoke 
of. The seal was a sign of spiritual blessings given in connection 
with the covenant of promise; yet the profession that it implied 
was made not alone for the individual who had respect to this 
ordinance as God’s command, but also it was made for the eight-day- 
old male child. There wasa principle of family religion and family 
dedication to God’s service. The promise, in relation to which 
this observance was instituted, whose meaning it typified, and 
whose blessings it represented, is the root and fatness of the olive 
tree. The good olive tree has been spoiled of its natural 
branches. For unbelief they have been cut off, and a Gentile 
Church, that once was alienated from the covenant of promise, is 
graffed in to share of the root and fatness of the olive tree. The 
promise is one and unchanged—to be a God unto thee and to 
thy seed after thee—so it reads, so it is to be received, and so 
when the new dispensation was set on foot it was declared. It is 
‘unto you and to your children, and to all that are afar off, to as 
many as the Lord shall call.”” This promise applied by faith 
causes the believer to receive God in Christ as his God, and the 
God of his seed too. Thus is the gospel Church constituted, 
even of the blessed of the Lord and their offspring with them. 
But in connection with this dispensation the old seal has been 
abrogated. It had become so intimately associated with the 
ministration of condemnation that it was in itself now ambiguous. 
It had become a badge of devotion to Moses, and many who 
wore the badge with more zeal than knowledge sought to lay on 
the neck of the disciples the burden that their fathers could not 
bear. 

In connection, however, with the ministration of the Spirit a 
seal has likewise been given of the righteousness of faith, a seal 
that: speaks too of the cleansing of the conscience and heart. 
This new seal is of similar import with the old, and those who 
accepted Jesus as the end of the law for righteousness, showed 
their submission to Him as Son over His own house in taking up 
His yoke, professing His truth, and being baptised into His 
name. God in Christ is their God, and the God of their seed. 
The family consecration has not passed away—it preceded the 
law, and it survives it. The children of the believer are on a 
different platform from that on which the seed of the ungodly 
are. They are not unclean, they are holy. They are within the 
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bonds of the covenant promise. Covenant privileges are theirs. 
God has given himself to be their God. This has He done to 
their parents. It is but taking Him at His word to acknowledge 
this by the initiatory rite into the Christian fellowship. They are 
born in the Church. Their baptism but recognises what is theirs, 
and their obligations to take God as their God are thus sealed to 
them. But it may be asked, How do we know that infants and 
children were baptised? Take the principle of family consecra- 
tion, take the wording of God’s promise, take the oneness of 
meaning in circumcision and baptism, take the accounts of 
household baptisms, and do not these things in their collective 
force lead us to the conclusion that baptism has taken the place 
of circumcision? Yet it may be urged, and is urged, Can an 
infant make a solemn profession of devotion to God? No more 
could the eight-day-old boy under the older economy, yet one 
and the same profession was made, and one and the same promise 
was rested on. If we note the baptisms of the New Testament 
there is one sort that we cannot find, and that is the baptism of 
the child of Christian parents come to age, and being baptised on 
his own profession of faith. Such a case would be a precedent 
for Ana-Baptist practice. Until such a case is found we have no 
example on which to rely as a proof of Ana-baptist principles. 
We nowhere find infants excluded from the status they once had, 
and the privilege they once enjoyed. Nay, we find their status 
acknowledged, and cases of family baptism recorded, which, in 
the light of the unchanging tenor of the covenant promise, should 
abundantly satisfy us that when a believer entered into the fold of 
Christ by public profession, his seed were taken with him into the 
standing of holiness that the parent’s profession secured to them. 


THOUGHTS oF SPIRITUAL THINGS.—The thoughts of spiritual 
things are with many as guests that come into an inn, and not like 
children that dwell in the house. They enter occasionally, and 
then there is a great stir about them to provide meet entertain- 
ment for them. Within awhile they are disposed of, and so depart 
into their own occasions, being neither looked nor inquired after 
any more. Things of another nature are attended unto; new 
occasions bring in new guests for a season. So is it with these 
occasional thoughts about spiritual things. By one means or 
other they enter into the mind, and there are entertained for a 
season. On a sudden they depart, and men hear of them no 
more. But those that are natural and genuine arising from a 
living spring of grace in the heart disposing the mind unto them 
are as the children of the house. They are expected in their 
places and at their seasons. If they are missing they are inquired 
after. The heart calls itself unto an account whence it is that it 
hath been so long without them, and calls them over into its 
wonted converse with them.—D7. John Owen. 
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fH Word to free Church Woluntaries. 


LETTER OF Davip Bunce, BaRRocK, CAITHNESS. 


BARROCK, October, 1872. 


My DEAR FRIEND,—You wanted me to tell you some things, 
and if I was at your fireside I would have some things to tell that 
you have not heard of yet, but it is dark to me, if ever I be there 
in person; Iam in mind often. You were speaking about your 
minister ; but why do you call them ministers? They do not feed 
the flock, but scatter them, and feed the ravens. Ask your minister 
to tell you what his principles are. He is not a Free Church 
minister now; he took a game at caphole with the devil and lost. 
They stand liars on the page of history over all Britain ; and what 
will a rising generation say, when reading the history of the Free 
Church, the first seven years, and the last seven years? Let them 
say what they will, they are Voluntaries, and when you see a 
Voluntary you see an Arminian. You need not mind what they 
say, for they cannot speak the truth; for, had they been able, 
they would not be Voluntaries. Do not mind them, although 
you would see them shedding tears of blood; when you see one 
of them you see a liar. 

I am glad to hear that there are a few among you that are 
counted the troublers of the peace. Let them not take it ill out 
that they are few; that is the glory of it. Few would be good 
where there are none. They are not to put down the flag because 
they are few. And oh, peace with God is good, and peace of 
conscience is great at a throne of grace. It was a free choice 
that we made; we were not compelled to it, and we do not repent 
it; and for my part I would not become a Voluntary, for they 
cannot have peace of conscience. And I cannot see how they 
can open the Bible before the people. But be not fainthearted 
because you are few. The many were never at Christ’s back. 

I cannot tell you with pen and paper what I have to say. I 
therefore hope that Mrs. C. and you will come on the tcth 
October. It will not be easy for you to read this. ‘Take it down 
with you, and I will read it for you. Remember me to all my 
friends, and to Mrs. C. and all the family.—I remain, yours truly, 


Davip BUDGE. 


THOSE who go out seeking Christ will get Christ ; and those 
who go out seeking a name and credit among men will get that ; 
for the consciences of all in a gospel land will yet be constrained 
to acknowledge that God is a just God, that He has been the 
giver to all of all that they sought.—/ames Macdonald, “ Ministers 
and Men.” 
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The Case of Professor Fobnston, Hberdeen. 


‘ee case was heard in London on Monday, March 15th, 

before a committee of the Privy Council, consisting of the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Hopetoun, Lord Shand, Mr. Graham 
Murray (the Lord-Advocate), and Sir James Fergusson, M.P. The 
question was whether the Aberdeen University Ccurt was acting 
in conformity with the University Act of 1858 in asking the Pro- 
fessor to retire for ‘‘sufficient cause shown.” Mr. Robert Wallace, 
Q.C., M.P. (for Perth), and Messrs. Forman & Burra, appeared 
for Professor Johnston; and Mr. Asher, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. J. 
C. Dove Wilson, advocate, Edinburgh, appeared for the Aberdeen 
University Court. Mr. Wallace, in the course of his speech on 
behalf of Professor Johnston, contended that this case did not 
come under the class of cases intended to be covered by the Act 
of 1858, which only deals with offences such as immorality, or 
gross drunkenness, or total neglect of duties. There was no 
mode of removing a professor except for these causes, and it was 
never intended to set up a University Court composed of 
those who were entirely ignorant of such a subject as biblical 
Criticism, and to constitute them the judges of the efficiency of 
the lectures of a class. In regard to the evidence from 
students, he said that a great many professors might find them- 
selves subject to similar proceedings if the mere fact that the 
students of their classes, objecting to the method of teaching, 
was to be a ground of deprivation of office. He suggested 
that in a case of this kind, where the charge was that a pro- 
fessor was unmethodical in expounding his subject of Biblical 
Criticism, the proper course to have pursued would have been to 
have asked some professor or some theologian in Scotland to 
attend a few of the lectures, and thus have the fullest information 
from those who were entitled to speak on such a subject as this. 
He also called attention to the fact that in Professor Johnston’s 
memorial there were letters from distinguished professors who 
had read Professor Johnston’s lectures, and who said that it was 
absolutely impossible to understand, after reading these lectures, 
how any complaints could be made. He mentioned the names 
of Professor Stanley Leathes, King’s College, London, and Pro- 
fessor Sayce, Oxford, and also the Bishop of Durham. He then 
proceeded to deal with the students’ memorial, which was made 
the basis of the charge against the Professor. He showed that 
the charges of the students revealed a conflict between the views 
held by Professor Johnston and the views adopted by the great 
majority of his class, and that the real fight with Professor John- 
ston was whether he was right or wrong. Professor Johnston 
belonged to the orthodox party in the Church of Scotland, and 
the students considered that he did not adopt the higher criticism 
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of German authors, and that he taught the views from which they 
differed. This was a conflict between two schools of thought, 
which they treated as an unmethodical treatment of the subject. 
The real complaint was, that he did not sufficiently bring 
before them, in a sufficiently pronounced manner, certain German 
authors which they believed in; but as Professor Johnston be 
longed to the old views of thirty years ago, which then commanded 
universal respect, they wanted to turn him out. This was the real 
controversy. Mr. Wallace, to obviate the implied charge of 
ignorance, gave a sketch of the Professor’s career as a scholar, 
and called attention to the fact that he was appointed on testi- 
monials not only from divines in Scotland, but also from four 
bishops and several university professors of the Church of Eng- 
land. With regard to his knowledge of Hebrew, they had the 
testimony of two of the greatest authorities, Dr. Marks and the 
Chief Rabbi, that Dr. Johnston was more fully acquainted with 
this subject than any man in the country. After discussing the 
evidence against and for the Professor on the subject of method, 
he again went on to repeat that he strongly deprecated the action 
of the University Court in not calling expert evidence, and con- 
cluded as follows :—There was not in existence a single case in 
which a professor had ever been removed on grounds such as 
were here alleged. Dr. Johnston was a man of high attainment 
in the subject with which he had to deal. For twenty-five or 
thirty years he held a living in the parish of Harray, and gave up 
the living, in which he would have been entitled to remain for the 
rest of his life, on his appointment by Her Majesty to this profes- 
sorship also for life; and now he was called to give up his appoint- 
ment on a charge made against him by a body of students, without 
any additional evidence on the part of those who were qualified 
to form an opinion. After a speech by Mr. Asher on behalf of the 
University Court, Mr. Wallace made a few gbservations in reply, 
and the Duke of Devonshire intimated that the Court would 
report to Her Majesty in due course. It appears that the Queen 
is at present on the Continent, and so the decision will not likely 
be intmated for some weeks. 


Hg, all whose religion lies in prayer and hearing, hath none at 
all. God hath an equal respect unto all other duties, and so must 
we have also. So it is expressed as unto the instance of alms in 
Acts, x. 31. And James placeth all religion herein, because there 
is none without it.—(Chap. 1. 27.) I shall not value his prayers 
at all, be he never so earnest and frequent in them, who gives not 
alms according to his ability. —Dr. John Owen. 


Gop protects men when they are in His way, but not out of His 
way.—Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 
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A free Church Minister Denies the 
Eristence of Angels. 


id ee following pointed letter recently appeared in The Scotsman. 

The writer gives a quotation (which we have verified as 
correct) from the fifth of the Cunningham Lectures, delivered by 
the Rev. David Somerville, Roseburn Free Church, Edinburgh. 
The Free Church of late years has thrown away many important 
doctrines of the Faith, and if Mr. Somerville and his brethren 
have also given up belief in angels, which he plainly acknowledges, 
we may well wonder what next will happen :— 


“THE CUNNINGHAM LECTURES—ABOLITION OF ANGELS. 
** March 3, 1897. 

‘Sir, —I take the liberty to present in the direct form a remark- 
able passage in your report (given in the indirect form) of the 
fifth lecture of the Cunningham course. The italics are mine:— 

*“«’The sovereignty of Christ over angels is represented in the 
Epistles as @ cardinal article of the Christian faith. It had a 
profound religious significance for believers ¢Hem, nor has it lost 
significance for us, although we have lost all practical belief in 
angels, to which it appealed. We speak of the laws of Nature 
where the Ancients spoke of ange’s, and when we translate the 
belief in Christ’s supremacy over angels into modern language, we 
understand it as conveying the truth that He is supreme over all 
the forces that govern the world and bear on human happiness.’ 

‘“Does the lecturer, the Rev. David Somerville, represent the 
general belief of the Free Church on this subject? The enemies 
of that Church used to speak of it as offensively Pharisaic. For 
aught I know to the contrary, it may still be so in spirit and 
bearing, but in creed it seems to have gone over to the Sadducees, 
who say that there is neither angel nor spirit.—(Acts xxiii. 8.) 

“How much of the Christian faith will be retained by the Free 
Church ten years hence ?—I am, Wc., “Sa Vi Roe 


Honadh nan Laglaisbean. 


Bt cunntas aithghear a leanas air ceist an aonaidh anns a 

Bhritish Weekly air a mhios a chaidh seachad—“ Feudaidh 
e nis bhi air a radh le muinghinn gum bin t-iartus air son 
aonaidh eadar an Eaglais Shaor agus an Eaglais U.P. air a 
chuideachadh air aghaidh leis an uile dhichioll. Thuige so bha 
an Eaglais Shaor a seasamh air ais gle mhor air son aobharan 
so-thuigsinn. Chrath, an t-ath-ghluasad innleachdach a ghabh 
aite anns an duthaich, dillseachd cuid da buill; agus cuideachd 
bha eagal an comhnuidh orra gum feudadh e trioblaidean tra 
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thogail anns a Ghaeltachd. Ach a nis, anns a Ghaeltachd, rinn 
an Secession feum mor an a bhi giulan as an rathad na h-eilimidean 
nach striochdadh, agus tha e air tighinn a dh’ionnsuidh na ceiste, 
a tha moran a fairichdinn mar dhleasdanas cudthromach, Co 
dhiu bu choir an dealachadh neo-fheumail agus chronail so bhi 
guidhlan leis nis faide air son beagan gam feud an t-aonadh a 
bhi neo-bhlasda? Tha mi creidsinn nach seas na Gael, mar 
bhuidhinn, nis faide an aghaidh aonaidh ma bhios riaghailt 
shuidhichte thaitneach air cordadh uimpe, agus tha cuid dhiubh 
gun agadh fior dheidheil air aonadh a chionn gum bheil iad 
dearbhte gum bheil an Eaglais U.P. a nis moran nas fallaine na 
teagasgan agus na riaghailtean na an Eaglais Shaor.” 


Dr. Ombain air an t-cxxx. Satlm. 


‘@) CHIONN uine ghoirid air ais, air a gheamhradh so ’chaidh 

seachad, thainig an leabhar fiachail luachmhor so a mach 
anns a Ghaidhlig, eadartheangaichte le Alasdair Dughallach, 
Maighstir-sgoile ann an Gleann Urchadain. Tha mu fhichead 
bliadhna ann co dhiubh o thainig an ceud leabhar a mach anns a 
Ghaidhlig dhe na tri leabhraichean le Omhain a dh’eadartheangai- 
cheadh gus a Ghaidhlig. ’Sesoa nis an treas fear. B’e an ceud 
fhear, an sgriobhadh air ‘‘Comh-chomunn ri Dia,” leabhar ro- 
phriseil. Sgriobh Dr. Ceannaideach, Inbhirpheotharain, roimh- 
radh do’n leabhar ’ga mholadh do shsuagh na Gaidhealtachd. 
Cha’n’eil an leabhar so ri reiceadh an diugh agus tha e mar sin 
ro-dhoilich ’fhaghail. Beagan bhliadhnachan an deigh sin thainig 
an dara fear a mach agus litir-mholaidh mar roimh-radh dha o 
Mhr. Mac-Colla a bha’n Loch-Aise, obair ro-urramach air “an 
Diomhaireachd ghlormhoir Pearsa Chriosd.” Ma’s maith ar 
beachd tha an leabhar so ri cheannach fhathast agus ’s e leth- 
chruin is pris air ’s e nach eil daor airson a luach. A nis tha an 
treas fear air tighinn a mach agus bu choir do luchd na Gaidhlig 
a bhi fada ann an comain an eadartheangair air son a shaoithreach 
ris na tri leabhraichean so. Cha’n’eil am fear mu dheireadh 
buileach cha fada anns an eadartheangachadh ’s a tha e anns a 
Bheurla ach’s ann is fhusadh a bhios e do’n leughadair. Bha 
Dr. Omhain ’na dhiadhair cho mor agus barraichte agus ainmeil 
’s a bha riamh ann an Sasunn. Bha doimhneachd tuigse farsuin- 
neachd breithneachaidh, soilleireachd inntinn agus gliocas neo- 
chumanta aige. Anns a mhineachadh air an t-Sailm so tha e 
‘laimhseachadh cuisean mu thimchioll maitheanas peacaidh agus 
cor muinntir fo mhothachadh cointa agus muinntir air am fuas- 
gladh le sealladh air trocair Dhe. Bu mhaith leinn an leabhar so 
fhaicinn ann an tighibh ar luchd-leughaidh agus gu’n leughadh 
iad e air an son fein. ’S ann air tri tasdain a tha e ri reiceadh 
agus cha’n’eil sin daor airson muinntir is urrainn sin a chosgadh 
air. 


36 
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Dain Fain Ghobba. 


Ol bea iad ro-thearc anns a Ghaidhealtachd agus anns na 

h-eileanaibh nach cuala ainm agus cliu Jain Moireasdain- 
Gobha na h-Earradh. ’S e a bh’ ann aon do na bardaibh ’bu 
choimhlionta agus do na daoinibh ’bu chomasaiche a bha riamh 
am measg nan Gaidheal. Gus an d’ thainig an dara leabhar d’a 
bhardachd a mach air a bhliadhna so—thainig a chend leabhar a 
mach ann an 1893—bha e gle dhoilich do mhuinntir na dain aige 
‘fhaotainn. ’S ann an America, am measg nan Gaidheal ann an 
sin, a chaidh cuid dhiubh a chlo-bhualadh an toiseach. Ach a 
nis tha iad air an cur a mach gu h-eireachdail grinn anns an 
duthaich-so fein. Agus tha e ri chreidsinn a h-uile neach aig am 
bheil speis do bhardachd dhiadhaidh am measg nan Gaidheal 
agus is urrainn an ceannach gu’n ceannaich e iad. Tha an da 
leabhar gu gasda air an clobhualadh agus air an uidheamachadh 
mar leabhraichean agus tha sinn gle thoilichte gu’m bheil iad a 
nis air an cur a mach. Ged nach biodh dan dhiubh ann ach 
“Oran a Mhilenium” agus “an seann duine ’s an duine og” 
dh’fhagadh iad an gobha iomraiteach mar bhard. Tha na roinn 
aige cho fonnmhor siubhlach is ’nuair a leughar no ’sheinnear iad 
gu maith gur gann a tha bardachd is binne agus is ceolmhoire na 
iad anns a Ghaidhlig a reir ar barail-ne. 

Ma bha aon ni seach a cheile a mhi-thaitinn ruinn anns na 
leabhraichean ’s e an roimh-radh a sgriabh am fear-deasachaidh. 
Tha roimh-radh do gach leabhar air a sgriobhadh anns a Bheur- 
laann am briathraibh atmhor agus an doigh a tha ’nochdadh gu 
soilleir nach robh am fear.deasachaidh a tuigsinn gle mhaith cioda 
ghne do dhuine a bha anns a Ghobha. ’S e duine a bha gu 
comharaicht ’na dheadh-shaighdear do Chriosd ach cha’n e duine 
iomlan a bha ann air son sin, ’Nuair a tha sinn ag radh sin tha 
sinn ag cuimhneachadh gu h-araihh air an aimhreite a thainig 
eadar e fein agus an t-Urr. Frang Macbheathain. Tha an roimh- 
radh ag innseadh dhuinn beagan m’a deighinn agus tha aobhar 
doilghios ann gu’n do rinneadh an t-oran air “‘Seisean Shrannda ” 
riamh. Ach math dh’fhaoidte gu bheil feum ann cuideachd gu 
nochdadh cho fad air anradh agus a dh’faodas daoine maithe dol. 
’Nuair a bha a chonnspoid so ann thachair do Mhr. Macbheathain 
a bhi ann an Steornobhagh. Chuala e cuid dhe na nithibh a bha 
an gobha ag radh uime agus chiurr iad e gle mhor. Aig an am 
sin bha banacharaid uasal aige ann an Steornobhagh Peagaidh 
Nic-Coinnich. Chaidh e far an robh i a dh’eutromachadh ’inntinn. 
An deigh dha innseadh dhi nan nithean a chual’e mu’n d’fhag e 
an tigh thubhairt Mr. Macbheathain rithe “Nis, a Pheagaidh, 
dean thusa toll anns an talamb agus cuir na rudan sinn ann agus 
cuir do chas orra agus fagaidh sinn ann an sin iad” fo na casan. 
Nam biodh an spiorad sin air a thaisbeanadh ni bu trice cha biodh 
muinntir fada a tighinn gu cordadh agus ’s e sin a thachair a 
thaobh an dithis so. Tha sinn gle thoilichte ma ta gu’m bheil na 
dain leis a Ghobha ri’m faotainn a nis. 
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Toiseachadh Obair Dhe anns an Hnam. 


By Rey. D. MacpoNnaLp, SHIELDAIG. 


UAIR fhuair mi eolas ort an toiseach 
Bha do chomhradh dhomh cho toilicht’, 
’S cha b’urrainn mise bhi sona 
Gun co-chomunn siorruidh riut. 


Ged bha mi marbh ’sa’ cheud Adhamh, 
’S mo chul-thaobh ri slighe na slainte, 
Nuas chuir thu na feartan grasmhor, 
’Cho-partaich slainte shiorruidh rium. 


Mar b’e gu’n thainig thu’n rathad 

’S gu’n dhuisg thu mi as mo chadal, 
Cha bhiodh cordan graidh nam flaitheas 
Ga m’ tharruing gu Criosda leo. 


Ged chaill mi iomhaidh an Athar, 
Naomhachd, firinn a’s ceartas, 

Bha cumhnanta nan gras ag amharc 
Ri ath-cheannach siorruidh dhomh. 


Dh’fhosgail thu’n toiseach mo shtilean, 

’S rinn thu do lagh fein cho naomh dhomh, 
Gus an robh mo dhochas traoighte 

Nach biodh saors’ na dion agam. 


Dhuisg thu mi as mo chadal, 

’S ruisg thu mi as na bh’agam, 

’S cha robh mo dhochas ach lag 

Gus an d’ thainig neart o Chriosd thugam. 


Chuir naomhachd do lagh mi dhachaidh 
Fo chuan na feirge ann am chabhaig, 

’S gu cinnteach cha robh fios agam 
C’ait am faighinn teaiuinnteachd. 


Ged bha cumhachd Dhé cho laidir 

Is tarruing bheo ’g am threorach sabhailt, 
Bha peacadh gin a’s gniomh ag radh rium 
Nach robh sgaile dion agam. 


B’ fhearr leam sin na mile saoghal, 
Sgaile fasgaidh, neart a’s aonaidh, 

’S chuirinn-sa feum air gach aon diubh 
Gu saoradh nam fiachan ud. 


Chuir naomhachd lagh Dhé nam flaitheas 
Briseadh steach feadh baile m’anam’, 
Socair mheallta an diabhoil dhachaidh, 

’S tharruing sud gu Criosda mi. 

Thuig mi gu’m bi slighe na doruinn 

Air an robh mi ’falbh gu comhnard— 
Gu’n do bhris a steach a sedladh 

Rinn a ghldir cho briagha dhomh. 
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B’ e sud an solus, glormhor, beannuicht, 
’Briseadh ’stigh air feadh an anaim, 

A’ cur an diabhoil na chabhaig 
Dhachaidh o bhi ’riaghladh ann. 


Solus ur gu stiuradh m’ anam, 

Air cursa ghaoil a null na flaitheas, 

’S tarruing gniomh na h-uchdmhacachd 
Air m’ anam gu bhi ’biathadh ort. 


Ged bha geamhradh fuar an toiseach, 

Le stoirm, le fuachd a’s cruaidh reothadh, 
Le tr anail bhlath an earraich, 
Dh’atharraich na siontan ann. 


Bha mi ’smuaineachadh ’s mi’m chabhag 
Co e’n taobh a stiuradh mi’ anam, 
Gaoth a’s smuid a’s sgitrsadh mara, 
’Bagradh a bhi siorruidh dhomh. 


Se naomhachd do lagh a leon mi— 

’S chuir dhachaidh orm peacaidh m’ dige, 
Ionnas gun robh mi gun chomhdach, 

Fo dhoruinean siorruidh leo. 


Bha peacadh dhomh trom mar bheanntan, 
Ga m’ chumail shios anns an am ud, 

’*S cha robh mo thighinn a nios ach mall 
Gus an d’ thuirt thu, “Seall na riaraichin.” 


Bha m’ anam bait’ am fiachan Adhamh, 
’*S gun sion agam gu am paidheadh, 
Gus ’n d’ thog an fhuil a guth an airde 
Le buaidh lanachd dionaidh dhomh. 


B’i sud an fhuil bhuadhmhor, chubhraidh, 
Anns am bheil neo-chrioch’nachd saorsa, 
Thug lan riarachadh do naomhachd, 

’S a rinn citin an t-iarmalt duinn. 


Cha b’e fuil tharbh na chruidh oga, 
Thug saorsa agus dion o’r leon duinn, 
Ach fuil chumhnanta Righ na gloire 
A thog o dhoruinn shiorruidh sinn. 


Chunnaic creideamh thu cho grashmhor 
An crochadh eadar da mheirleach, 

’S fuil do chridh’ ’s do chuim ga fasgadh 
A’ paigheadh na’m fiachan ud. 


Bha naomhachd certais cho paighteach 
*S e neo-chriochnach ’g iarraidh paighidh, 
Cheannaich saorsa—shaor a’s phaigh thu, 
Rinn thu’n t-Ard-righ ’riarachadh. 
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THE NAME “Sunpay.”—We regret that through a printer’s 
mistake this word got into the heading of one of our “ Notes and 
Comments” in last number. We took occasion in the first 
issue of this magazine to express disapprobation of the name 
“Sunday” as of heathen origin and significance. It was custo- 
mary in Pagan times to worship the natural sun, as a god, on a 
special day of the week, and, therefore, that day was called 
“Sun-day.” These times, we would hope, are now past. 
God in His Word has set apart a day for man’s rest and 
His own worship, and has given it the name “Sabbath.” All, 
therefore, who prefer the heathen to the Scriptural name are, 
consciously or unconsciously, displaying a lack of reverence for 
the Bible, the Sabbath, and the Lord of the Sabbath. For our 
part, we would fain erase the name, Sunday, out of the English 
dictionary, and relegate it to the list of ancient barbarisms. Its 
widely prevalent use is far from creditable to individuals and 
communities that boast of their Christian civilisation. To any 
of our readers who are in the habit of using the word we would 
say, “ Don’t use it again.” 


THE POPE AND ENGLISH ORDINATIONS.—The Archbishops ot 
Canterbury and York have written a reply to the letter of Pope 
Leo XIII. in which he denied the validity of ordinations in the 
Church of England. The reply, while controverting the Papal 
views on the subject, is couched in all too friendly terms. 
The Archbishops have evidently little or nothing of the spirit of 
our Reformers, and a healthy horror of Rome as the “man of sin” 
seems foreign to them. The Pope is affectionately addressed as 
“our venerable brother,” good will is attributed to his letters, 
and the body of which he is the head is spoken of as ‘‘a sister 
church of Christ.” These expressions, with others of a similar 
complimentary character, reveal what is to us an appalling state 
of affairs. Men who ought to be the guardians of Christ’s cause, 
and faithful watchmen on Zion’s walls, are courting with flattering 
lips the smiles of the enemy. What need we wonder, then, that 
the vast body of the people fail to see in the Romish Church a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing! We fear that it will take another storm 
of persecution before men’s eyes are opened to see the true 
character of Rome. 


Mr. Harry Lonc.—This gentleman, well known for a long 
period as an able lecturer and debater on the side of Protestant 
and Calvinistic truth, recently left Glasgow on a mission to 
Australia. This large colony has sunk to a low moral and 
spiritual condition. ‘The general teaching of the pulpits is broad 
and rationalistic in its tendency, and the community have lost 
hold of the Bible to such a degree that it has been excluded from 
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the public schools. The Board instruction is, therefore, purely 
secular, and a generation of young ignorant infidels may be 
expected to spring up as the fruit of this so-called enlightened 
policy. Mr. Long’s mission is to get the Bible restored to these 
daily schools, and this highly laudable object deserves the prayers 
and sympathy of all who desire the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the young. Our readers are no doubt aware that Australia is not 
wholly left without a Church which adheres to the old paths, and 
stands as a witness against the prevailing iniquity. This body is 
called the Free Presbyterian Church, and holds similar principles 
to ourown. But the adherents are very few in comparison with 
the vast multitudes who swim with the stream. 


THe HicHER CriticismM.—Professor Charles A. Briggs, D.D., 
of New York, an exponent of present-day theology, delivered a 
lecture on March sth to the Glasgow University Theological 
Society. His subject was ‘‘The Gain of Criticism,” and he spoke 
of the large number of books in the press, or preparing for the 
press, which, within the next ten years, would make a wide 
revolution in men’s present knowledge of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. During many centuries Scripture had been obscured 
by tradition, and, while at the Reformation much of that tradition 
was swept away, yet much was retained by the conservatism of 
the Reforming Fathers. By present criticism all that remained 
of the rubbish of tradition must be swept away, and Holy 
Scripture brought out into the full light of knowledge. Professor 
Briggs would do well to remember the words, ‘‘If the light that is 
in you be darkness, how great is that darkness!” ‘The rubbish 
of tradition,” we have no doubt, here includes the infallibility and 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and if this is swept away, all that we 
have left wherewith to face eternity is the word of erring 
men, and not the pure word of the living God. Professor Briggs 
was recently charged with heresy on several points before the 
courts of the Presbyterian Church of America. One of these 
points was the denial of the eternity of future punishment. We 
happened to hear the Professor preach on one occasion some 
years ago in Edinburgh. ‘The trend of his discourse was that the 
divine attributes were resolvable into one, namely, love, and that 
“justice” had been kept too much in the foreground by preachers 
in the past. This is quite a common idea now, but it is one that 
has arisen with the tide of infidel criticism and religious indiffer- 
ence. We have quite enough of this kind of doctrine in Scotland 
already, and it bodes ill for the future when students’ societies 
give a cordial welcome to men like Professor Briggs. 


Tue Late PRroressoR CANDLISH.—On March 7th Professor 
James Smith Candlish, D.D., passed away. He occupied the 
Chair of Divinity in the Glasgow Free Church College, and 
was a son of the late Principal Candlish, Edinburgh. He was 
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considered a man of extensive learning in theology, but was of a 
naturally retiring disposition. We are sorry to say that in his 
more important public appearances he did not show remarkable 
allegiance to the standards of the Church as settled in 1843. It 
was he that made the first motion in a Presbytery of the Free 
Church in favour of a modification of the Confession of Faith to 
suit the views of doctrine now held by the rising ministry. This 
step, taken in the Glasgow Presbytery, finally culminated in the 
adoption of the Declaratory Act. The late Professor, we believe, 
was a strong advocate of union with the U.P. Church, and his 
theological views on certain points expressed in some of his books 
are also open to serious question. He occupied a middle position 
between the older and the newer school of theology—a position 
which has been adopted by many, and has proved itself of baneful 
influence upon the spiritual welfare of the Church during recent 
years. 


Literary Review, 


Notes OF A SERMON. By Rev. John Duncan, afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, New College, 
Edinburgh. Aberdeen: G. Cornwall & Sons. 


These are very full notes of a sermon preached in 1835 by the 
late eminent Dr. Duncan, Edinburgh. The subject is Ps. xlvi. 10, 
‘Be still and know that I am God,” and it is treated with the 
remarkable spiritual insight into divine things for which the 
preacher was distinguished. The words of the text have a 
peculiar grandeur and strength, and Dr. Duncan, with rare 
power, exhibits their meaning and suitableness in relation to a 
variety of soul experiences. The sermon is altogether a most 
suitable message to the poor and needy in Zion in the times in 
which we live. We owe a debt to Miss Parker, Skene Terrace, 
Aberdeen, for sending this sermon to the press. Copies may be 
had of our publisher. 


Scotland and the Covenants. 


SCOTLAND! bonnie Scotland ! ’twas hard from thee to part, 
And love of thee has still a niche within my weary heart. 

I knew not that I loved thee so, till borne out far to sea, 

Nor dreamt I that this western world had charms so few for me. 


O Scotland ! lovely Scotland ! the land of moor and glen, 

The country of the covenants, and godly hearted men ! 
Forsaking thy immunities to western wilds P’ve come, 

Yet felt my heart, like magnet true, still point to thee as home. 
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I’m weary of this wilderness, this land of stumps and trees, 
The endless uniformity that’s marked on all one sees ; 
There’s nothing in the scenery here a poet’s soul to charm, 
And no heroic memories to nerve a patriot’s arm. 


There’s cleaving to the dust enough, there’s grovelling for gain, 
And sordid love of earthly things our minds and hearts enchain. 
I feel my heart less heavenly, less than it used to be, 

And wonder if the cause is in the country or in me. 


I cannot see with tearless eye the godlessness of youth, 

Nor hear denied with blushless face the claims‘of heavenly truth, 
Without the fear that sad, sad days will settle on the scene, 

And those that have their light from God be few and far between. 


I relish ill the croaking here of frogs on every hand, 

But worse by far the mystic croak of spirits through the land. 
The seeds of infidelity I fear are widely sown, 

And the mystic beast in Patmos seen to mighty power has grown. 


I cannot see that God is pledged to save from error’s chain 

A land that ne’er was pledged to Him, nor owned Messiah’s reign, 
And sadly fear that God may yet His sword of vengeance draw 
Against the land that boldly frames iniquity by law. 


O brave heroic Scotland ! land of the true and good ! 

The battlefield of liberty, oft wet with patriot blood ! 

Thou hast a sacred spell for me ’yond other lands I’ve trod, 
Because thou hast been sanctified by covenant with God. 


Yes Scotland! favoured Scotland ! to thee a pledge is given, 
Proclaimed by martyr’s prophet lips, just on the verge of heaven, 
Inspiring hope that larger grace is still in store for thee, 

“‘The Covenants yet ! the Covenants yet ! shall thy reviving be.” 


O may the lot be mine once more my native land to view, 

And share the blessed effusion of a copious heavenly dew, 

When the spirit of the Covenants shall temper modern things, 

And teach bewildered nations that Messiah’s King of Kings. 

ROBERT BRYDEN.* 
Waterloo, Ontario. 
* A native of Selkirkshire, one of whose ancestors is said to have carried the 

Scottish flag at the battle of Flodden. The above poem was written some 
years ago, and appeared in a home paper. 


WE sail to glory, not in the salt sea of our tears, but in the red 
sea of Christ’s precious blood.— Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 


A SANCTIFIED heart is better than a silver tongue.—Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin. 
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